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SPEECH 

On  the  Loan  Bill,  delivered  id  the  Senate,  July  19th, 

1841. 

[Thb  Bill  from  Uie  IlDti5<;  natliorinug  a  loan  of  twelve  miUions  of 
dolIarK,  wa»  Itikcu  up,  the  quuslioti  bt'iiig  ou  its  |>a.^Bag«.] 

Mr.  Cauiouk  said  :  I  rise  simply  to  state  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  this  measure,  but  without  the  elightest  expec- 
tation of  changiog  a  single  vote,  after  witnessing  the  united 
and  disciplined  resistance,  during  Ihe  j)ri)grusa  of  the  bill,  to 
every  amendment,  however  clear  and  necessary. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  wo  are  bound  to 
vote  supplies  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury  whenever 
called  on,  without  investigating  irie  causes  which  occasioned 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  not  only  regard  it  as  a  right,  but  as 
a  duty,  before  voting  supplies,  to  scrutinize,  with  the  utmoat 
caution,  the  necessity  of  granting  them,  and  then  to  grant 
with  extreme  moderation,  after  we  are  satisfied  of  the  neces- 
sity. I  hold,  in  fact,  that  the  right  of  granting  or  withhold- 
ing supjtlios  is  a  fundamental  i>rinciplo  in  all  free  States,  be 
the  form  of  government  what  it  may  ;  and  that  It  i»  nut  less 
necessary  in  our  Governmcut  than  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  springs  necessarily  out  of  the  relation  which  is  to  be  found 
under  every  government  of  tax  jiayors  and  tax  cousumera — 
roL.  IV. — 1 
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those  who  Bwpport  ami  those  who  are  eiippnrted  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, Goverumciita  will  evtr  1h»  fuuutl  leaning  to  tlic 
side  of  the  latter,  and  that  temlency,  unless  counternctcd  by 
withholding  supplies,  must,  in  the  end,  impose  on  the  com- 
munity oiiprt'ssive  Ininlens, 

To  inutcc  out  his  case,  it  was  not  Bunicient  for  the  Kecits 
tary  to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  deficit ;  he  must  go 
further,  and  show  how  it  occnrred,  and  wby  it  could  not  b^ 
avoided.  This  he  haa  not  done,  except  to  state  that  there 
has  been  a  fidling  off  in  the  estimated  anuiunt  of  the  reve- 
nue. I  hold  he  ought  to  have  gone  further,  and  to  liave 
shown  that  every  effort  has  been  made,  on  his  part,  to  meet 
such  falling  off  by  economy  in  the  expenditures,  and  limit- 
ing their  amounts  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  public 
service.  If,  after  showing  that  he  bad  doof*  so,  a  delicit  still 
remained,  I  would  feel  bound  to  supply  it,  but  not  otherwise, 

So  far  from  doing  this,  he  had  shown  a  disposition  pre- 
cisely the  reversL* — a  desire  to  make  out  n  deficit,  instead  of 
avoiding  one ;  and  that  too,  expressly  with  a  view  that  he 
might  make  this  call  for  supply  in  the  form  of  a  funded 
debt. 

I  feel  satisfied  that,  had  the  present  Secretary  been  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  strict  regard  to  economy  as  his  predecessor, 
there  would  not  have  Ijeen  a  cent  of  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  believe  the  treasurj'  was  as  amply  supplied,  in  jiro- 
jMirtiou  to  the  demand  upon  it,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  last ;  and  yet 
we  have  a  demand  now,  when  the  year  is  hut  half  expired, 
of  an  additional  supply  of  §12,000,000 ;  when,  at  the 
termination  of  the  last,  under  circumstancea  not  less  try- 
ing, a  considerable  nurjdus  i-cniained  in  the  treasury.  The 
Senate  will  renieuibor  thalj  after  the  estimates  liad  beeu  made 
and  voted  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  treasury  for  the  present 
year,  they  were  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  (Mr.  Wise),  by  the  grunt  of  power  to 
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issue  35,000,000  of  treaeiiry  notott,  whioh  was  more  tlian  Buf- 
fidont  to  cover  the  actual  falling  off  of  the  impoits  below 
the  estimate. 

I  will  say  tu  my  friuiulB,  tUiit  if  Ihcy  adopt  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple to  grant  supplies  in  suL-h  cases  whenever  the  Secretary 
chooses  to  make  a  deficit,  vaia  would  bo  their  re^istaDCO  to 
those  now  in  power.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  to  pursue  such 
a  course  would  endanger  public  credit,  or  arrest  the  wheels 
of  Govemment.  The  majority  in  power,  whose  extravagance 
or  neglect  may  cause  the  deficit,  ^ill  be  held  i-csponsible  tor 
supplying  it ;  but  they  had  no  right  in.  such  coses  to  call  for 
the  vote  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  theiu. 

I  hold  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  this  resijcct  between 
a  state  of  peace  and  war.  In  the  latter,  the  right  of  with- 
holding the  supplies  out»ht  ever  to  Im  held  subordinate  fo  the 
energetic  and  successful  prosecution  ^^f  the  war.  I  go  fur- 
ther, and  regard  the  withliohling  of  supplies,  with  a  view  of 
fitrdug  the  countrj'  into  a  disihonomble  ikmcc,  as  not  only  to 
be,  what  it  had  been  called,  moral  treason,  but  very  little 
short  of  actual  treason  itsulf.  It  was  this  which  rendered 
the  attempt  to  withhold  supplies  by  the  Federal  party,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  so  wUous. 

But  I  am  not  compelled  to  resort  to  this  high  elementary 
principle  to  justify  my  opposition  to  the  present  measure.  It 
furoishes  nbundont  ground,  connected  with  its  details,  to  jus- 
tify the  most  dccidt'd  opposition  ;  and  among  others,  it  will 
be  sufficient  of  itself  that  it  asks  too  much.  It  proposes  a 
loan  of  8l2,000j000  with  a  power  of  issuing  treasury  notes 
in  the  place  of  those  that  may  be  redeemed,  umouutiug  to 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000  more  ; — thereby  authorizing  a  ban 
of  about  ?1 8,000,000,  when,  in  fact,  the  deficiency  of  the  year 
cannot  require  more  than  ^,000,000.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
orgtmients  necessary  to  establish  this  iiict.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  that  sum  would  be  stiflicicnt,  with  due 
economy,  not  only  to  cover  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  at 
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tlie  end  of  the  year,  but  to  leave  a  BiiflScient  Rupply  in  the 
mint  for  the  purpose  of  coinage,  and  in  the  treasury  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government. 

I  am  unnillin^  to  vote  auy  BUjiplies  heyond  the  exigencj»'8 
of  the  year.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  it  ; — but,  on  tlie 
contrarj',  many  against  it.  A  hu-ge  portion  of  the  snpiMised 
deficiency  of  tlie  next  year,  whatever  it  may  bo,  cannot  take 
piflco  before  the  4th  of  March, — and  much  of  it  not  until 
nearly  this  tinio  twelvemonth.  Why  then  prrjvidc  for  Jt  at 
this  extraordinarj-  ueseiouj  when  our  attention  is  alxscrbed  in 
other  and  more  im|Kirtant  subjects.^  Why  not  wait  until 
the  next  regular  session,  ivben  there  will  be  so  much  more 
leisure, — when  the  state  of  the  treasury  will  be  so  much  more 
aocunitely  known, — andwlicn  the  revision  of  the  tariff — whe- 
ther it  should  toko  place  at  this  or  the  rcgiilar  session — will 
enable  ua  to  decide  so  much  more  accurately  on  the  amount 
that  may  be  required.  I  do  not  regard  it  aa  a  case  for  con- 
fidence, as  claimed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  but  simply  of  prudence  and  discretion.  Our  confi- 
dence may  be  asked  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  act,  bnt 
never  in  snub  a  case  as  this,  when  there  is  no  such  necessity. 

But  thei-c  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  why  tlie  grant 
of  supplies  should  not  extend  beyond  the  present  oxigenciea 
of  the  Government.  If  this  bill  should  becomo  a  law,  it 
would,  as  has  been  stated,  i)lace  at  the  disposal  of  the  treas- 
ury a  sum  not  less,  in  all  probability,  than  §18,000,000. 
Past  experience  has  taught  its  that  tho  expenditures  of  the 
Government  never  fail  to  keep  jiace  with  its  means, — which 
would  most  certainly  be  the  case  in  this  as  in  all  former 
instances.  There  is  no  govenimcnt  on  earth  that  has  a 
stronger  disposition  to  extravagance  than  thb.  Make  this 
laigc  and  unnecessary  grant  of  supply,  and  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  economy  and  retrenchment — virtues  so  essential  to 
a  republic,  and  so  necessary  at  tlie  present  time.  Truth  de- 
mands that  I  should  say  they  are  required  in  every  depart- 
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mcnt  of  the  Goverainent, — beginning  with  Congrvss  ai)d  go- 
ing down  to  tho  humblest  oiBcer.  It  is  not  niy  object  to 
blamG  any  party  or  any  individual.  Tho  disease  origiuatcd 
in  the  Tariff  of  1828,  which  poured  inillionH  upon  iuilJion« 
into  the  treasurj*,  beyond  tho  wants  of  the  Goverumeut,- — 
and  that,  too,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  final  discharge  of  the 
public  debt.  Sc  strong  was  the  current  tluit  the  difficulty 
waa  to  discover  exjiedientH  liy  which  tliu  auriihis  could  he 
disposed  of.  It  is  not  at  all  extraurdiumy  that,  in  Huch  a 
te  of  things,  all  ideas  of  economy,  letreuchmeut,  and  ac- 
untabiliiy  should  bo  lost,  and  the  most  wiuttelut  extrava- 
gance pervade  every  deportment.  For  this  there  was  but  ouc 
remedy — to  cut  off  the  supplies  by  reducing  tho  duties  and 
by  withdrawing  the  surjilus  from  tho  treusurj-.  Both  were 
RCK-ciissfully  appiie<l — the  fonncr  by  the  CumiiromisG  Act,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Deposit  Act  of  1836.  An  exhausted  treas- 
was  the  result ;  and  there  IbUowcd,  as  ever  will  follow, 
m  an  embarrassed  treasury,  o  spirit  of  economy,  retrench- 
ment, and  the  enfurcement  of  accoimtability,  which  have  ef- 
fected, in  the  last  two  years,  a  very  great  reduction  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy,  the 
Senator  InOdnd  Uic.  It  is  our  trueiKiUcyto  continue  the 
embarrasament,  as  the  only  means  of  enforcing  the  necessary 
rcfbnn.  A  government,  like  a  family,  spoiled  by  au  extrav- 
agaot  income,  can  only  be  refuraied  by  stinted  means.  This 
lueasare  would  relieve  the  embarrassment — give  a  large  tem- 
porary surplus  to  the  dispo^  of  Congress,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  further  reform. 

I  next  object  to  the  mode.  I  prefer  treasury  note*  to 
permanent  loans.  It  will  hn  far  cheaper.  Instead  of  six 
per  cent.,  which  the  loan  will  cost,  treasury  notes  will  not 
t  more  than  three.  I  understand  that  the  average  inter- 
on  the  whole  amount  heretofore  issued  by  the  Government 
since  the  suspension  of  1837,  is  4  per  cent.,  2  per  cent,  less 
thou  that  proposed  to  be  given  on  the  loan  : — which,  on 
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$12j000,0(K),  would  make  a  saving  of  $240,000  auDiially 
But  this  is  uot  all.  In  the  case  of  trcaHury  noU's,  interest 
never  begins  to  accnio  until  they  are  used  ;  wliiie  on  the 
contrary,  in  making  loans,  interest  is  paid  on  large  amounts 
long  before  they  are  used, — a  difference  which  cannot  be  es- 
timated at  Ic8s  than  1  i>cr  cent,  making  an  additional 
saviiif^  of  $120,000  in  favor  of  the  former  The  two  itema 
make  §3GO,000  annually,  and  upwards  of  $1,000,000  in 
three  years — the  period  beforc  which  the  loan  cannot  be  re- 
deemed. But  this  18  not  the  only  loss  which  the  comitry 
would  suffer.  The  bill  provides  for  the  exchange  of  trcasm-y 
notes  for  the  stock  which  it  proposes  to  create,  and  which,  as- 
has  been  stated,  would  not  be  redeemable  in  less  than  three 
years — while  none  of  the  treasury  notes  have  more  than  one 
year  to  run, — at  thcexpinitiou  of  which  the  interest  ceases. 
Again  :  many  of  the  treasury  notes  hear  but  2  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  some  less  than  thaf.,  having  a  mere  nominal  inter- 
cut, and  others  5}  per  cent.  N^one  exceed  6  per  cent. 
These  are  to  be  exchanged  for  stock  bearing  6  per  ceut.^ 
making  a  clear  loss  to  the  Government,  and  a  corresponding 
gain  to  the  holders  of  the  notes  (principally  banks  and  bro- 
kers,) equal  to  the  difi'ereuce  in  the  interest. 

As  great  as  this  may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  the  strongest 
objection  under  this  aspect.  To  understimd  the  real  loss  to 
the  country,  we  must  cast  our  eyes,  as  I  saiil  on  another 
occasion,  to  what  is  jmssing  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Cajutol. 
A  bill  has  lieen  intnxlnced  there  to  raise  the  duties  on  all 
articles  now  duty  free,  and  thuse  which  pay  le.ss  than  20  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  which  would  raise  the  revenue  from 
the  imports  to  $25,000,000  annually,— provided  such  hca%7 
duties  should  not  reduce  the  exports,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  import*.  I  speak  on  the  supposition  that  the  exiiorts 
will  continue  to  increase  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  in 
the  same  ratio  that  they  have  since  the  reduction  of  the 
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tariff,  which  they  will  do,  in  ull  probubility,  unless  kept 
dowu  by  high  duties  on  importa. 

What,  then,  muat  bo  the  c-rtccts  of  this  excbango  of 
tre&fiur^'  aolcs,  payable  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for  Btocks 
that  have  three  years  to  run  ?  Uow  will  this  va^t  iucrease 
of  revenue  bo  absorbed  during  that  jwriod,  when  no  part  of 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  or  absorption 
of  treasurr  notos?  Oue  of  two  results  must  necesearily 
follow :  there  must  be  a  great  and  extravagant  increase  of 
exi)endirure,  e<iualling  at  leaat  528,000,000,  comprehending 
the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  or  the  reaccumulation  of 
another  ituqilns,  to  bo  followed  by  another  expansion,  with 
all  the  disastrous  consuq^uences  which  we  have  so  recently 
expcriencttl  from  tho  lato  surplus.  If  tho  former,  wliat 
becomes  of  the  promises  of  refurm,  retrenchment,  and  econ- 
omy, BO  profusely  made  during  tho  lato  canvass  ? 

In  oil  this,  tho  gain  to  tho  Imtiks  will  ho  not  less  clear 
than  the  loss  to  the  Guvcmment,  Should  a  !iuq)lus  he  [>er- 
mitted  to  accumulate,  it  would  be  but  an  increaso  of  the 
deposits  in  the  bank — that  is,  so  much  additional  bunk  capi- 
tal for  the  time,  advanced  by  tho  Groveramcut,  \vithout 
interest.  Shotdd  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  spent  in  cxpcndi- 
tores,  it  would  but  add  to  the  increase  of  bank  circulation, 
in  which  it  would  be  collected  and  disbursed.  To  which 
add,  tlint,  in  convcrtiug  treasury  notca  into  loans  or  stocks, 
it  will  give  to  the  former  a  shape  in  which  it  would  become 
a  commodity,  having  a  demand  in  the  foreign  market, — 
instead  of  being  confined  to  our  country,  so  long  ua  it  con- 
tinued in  the  original  form, — and  would  tliereby  enable  its 
hohlers  to  acquire  the  means  of  putting  and  continuing  the 
bank  in  opemtion. 

But  why  all  these  sacrifices,  amounting,  I  may  safely 
say,  to  miUions  in  this  single  transaction,  in  favor  of  banks, 
brokers,  and  stock-jobbers  ?     How  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  If 
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this  body,  imtead  of  being  a  Senate  of  the  United  StateB, 
was  a  deputation  from  WaU-strect^  sent  here  to  airaoge  the 
detaili  of  the  measure,  wc  wouhl  not  be  at  any  lo&s  to  under- 
•taod  why  they  are  anunged  as  they  are.  They  arc  all  con- 
trireU,  in  the  best  ntanner,  to  suit  their  interest,  without, 
apparently,  any  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  GoTermnent, 
Bat  wc  arc  not  such  a  deputation.  Wc  are  the  represent 
tatives  of  the  twenty-six  sovereign  States  of  this  Union, — 
intrusted  with  high  powers  to  be  used  for  their  benefit,— 
and  to  watch  over  and  guard  their  iotorcfits  ;  and  what  jos- 
rification  can  we  offer  in  thus  sacrificing,  without  compensa- 
tion, the  interests  of  those  wo  were  sent  here  to  represent? 
We  have  not  the  excuse  of  saying  that  they  were  overlooked. 
In  almost  every  iustancc  of  sacrifice  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  amendments  were  offered  with  a  view  of  protecting  the 
public  interest,  which,  after  fidl  discussioD,  making  manifest 
the  fiocrifice,  were  voted  down  by  an  united  and  steady  ma- 
jority. 

With  all  these  advantages  and  great  saving  in  favor  of 
treasury  noted,  why  not  use  them  in  preference  to  loans? 
But  one  objection  has  lieen  urged, — that  there  is  bo  great  a 
facility  in  their  use,  tliat  the  Government  will  he  tempted 
to  plunge  deeply  into  debt,  unless  disused.  And  from  whom 
does  this  objection  come  ?  From  the  party  who,  if  they  do 
not  think  that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing,  sliow  clearly 
by  their  act*  and  tlicir  dcclamtions,  tliat  they  n^ard  it  as 
no  great  evil.  As  to  my  part,  I  wish  to  Bpeak  with  jjerfect 
candor;  I  will  a^huit  that,  to  a  certain  cctent,  there  is  a 
facility  iu  i\\Q  use  of  treasury  notes,  which  might,  to  a  limited 
extent,  tempt  to  incur  debts.  The  limits  are  narrow.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  trcaaun,',  of  which  we  have  heard  no 
much  in  this  debate,  must  always  prevent  an  exce-ssivc  issue. 
It  is  like  an  individual  using  liia  notes  of  hand,  having  a 
short  date  to  nm,  to  meet  his  engagements.  The  return  of 
these  would  soon  embarrass  Iiim ;  to  avoid  which,  and  to 
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enable  bim  to  pinnge  more  dfieply  in  dobt,  tbe  resort,  on  the 
\vLTt  of  tbe  tbougbtlcsB,  u  usually  to  a  mortgage.  Such^ 
I  apprebendj  ia  the  ctisc  in  the  prc»oiit  instaaco  ;  for  what 
is  a  pcrmnticDt  loan  but  a  mortgage  upon  the  ^venUh  and 
industry  of  the  country  ?  It  is  the  only  form  of  indebted- 
ness, as  experience  has  shown,  by  which  heavy  and  durable 
encumbrance  can  be  laid  upon  the  community. 

But  there  ib  another  and  decisive  reason  why  there  is  no 
ground  to  fear  tliat  a  larf^e  ami  ])crmaneut  debt  will  ever  be 
oontiacted  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes.  The  banks,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  most  infltiential  interest  in  the  coni- 
mnnity,  are  hostile  to  their  circulation.  They  n^gard  them 
ae  formidable  competitors  to  the  circulation  of  their  own 
notes,  from  which  they  derive  so  liirgre  a  share  of  their  pro- 
fits ;  and  hence  have  ever  thrown  their  whole  weight  ugiiinst 
thcm^  as  was  witnessed  during  the  late  war,  and  eince  the 
present  Buspcnsion.  Very  different  arc  their  feelings  towards 
loans  and  stocks.  Instejul  of  viewing  (hem  with  a  jealous 
feeling  of  rivalry,  they  reganl  them  as  tho  safest  and  most 
acceptable  sonrce  of  profit,  and  are  the  foremost  on  every 
ergency,  like  the  present,  to  urge    the  Government   to 

rt  to  them  as  the  best  means  of  reHcf  from  its  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Break  all  connection  with  the  banks, — 
neither  receive  nor  pay  away  their  notes,  nor  use  them  as 
tho  depoeitories  of  your  money,  or  as  your  fiscal  agents, — 
take,  in  a  word,  such  a  stop  as  will  withdraw  their  powerful 
indaenco  in  favor  of  public  loans, — and  there  would  scarcely 
be  found  an  individual,  in  a  case  like  tho  present,  who  would, 
prefer  them  tu  treasmy  notes.  In  fiict,  waro  it  not  for  banks 
and  bank  connection,  tho  Government  could  at  all  times  use 
its  own  credit  to  supply  a  tcmporaiy  deficit,  many  times 
greater  than  tho  present,  without  the  charge  of  a  single  cent 
fi»r  interest.  What  did  the  Senator  who  reported,  this 
meaeure,  and  supports  it  so  zealously,  say,  when,  some  one 
or  two  years  since,  he  denounced  the  Sub-Treasury,  because, 
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uccording  to  hia  npiuioi),  it  would  l>ecx)mG  a  lisijil  l>ank  ? 
Ho  told  UH,  arid  told  us  truly,  if  wa  had  no  Imiika,  or  con- 
nection with  tlicm,  that  tbc  credit  of  tbc  Govcrnmcat  alone, 
even  with  our  limited  revenue,  could  keep  in  circulation 
$40,000,000,  in  the  form  oC  treasury  dral'ts,  which  would  bu 
St  par  all  over  the  Union.  Ycb,  Sir,  would,  be  at  par,  with- 
out a  cent  of  interest.  The  demands  of  the  Grovemment  for 
them  in  its  fiscal  concerns,  and  that  of  the  community  in  it^ 
commercial  and  business  transactions,  would  maintain  them 
at  par  with  gold  and  silver,  as  a  medium  of  circulation. 
But  this  great  resource,  which  would  prove  a  substitute  for 
loanif  in  the  hour  of  difl&culty,  is  transforred  to  banks,  with- 
out compensation,  and  lost  to  the  community. 

This  biinj^  me  to  another,  and  to  uni  an  overpowering 
objectiou,  aj^jnst  »up])lying  the  deiiclt  of  the  trctuiur}'  in  the 
mode  proposed,  to  which  1  idluded  the  other  day  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  amendments.  \Vc  talk  of  loons,  as  if  wc 
borrowed  gold  and  silver.  Under  our  bank  djTiasty,  this  is 
all  a  mistake.  It  is  nothing  but  an  exchange  of  credit ; 
and  when  the  Government  is  the  borrower,  it  is  little  short 
of  a  fraud  on  the  community.  "Wluit  is  it  but  to  give  its 
credit  as  projiused  in  thi^  bill,  in  the  form  uf  a  six  per  cent, 
stock,  in  exchange  for  bank-notes  (or  worse,  for  a  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  banks)  bearing  no  interest,  when  in  fact 
their  notes  of  credit  are  but  little  more  than  the  credit  of 
the  Government,  that  is,  the  community  in  another  form. 
The  Grovcromcnt,  in  a  word,  borrows  back  its  own  credit, 
through  the  banks,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  when  it  might 
use  it  directly,  with  equal  convenience,  for  nothing  at  all. 
Thus  thinking,  I  regard  the  whole  amount  of  interest  which 
may  bu  paid  for  this  luau,  and  which  for  three  yeara  would 
bo  more  than  82,000,000,  tu  bu  but  little  more  than  a 
donation  lo  banks  and  brokera.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
■Wall-street  should  shout  and  clap  its  hands  for  joy,  on  its 
passage  through  the  other  House.     Kot  at  all  surprising  is 
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it,  thnt  it  should  r^&rd  it  as  h  good  omen  that  the  hank 
and  the  whole  Imtch  of  iiKrasurfS  nssociiited  with  it,  wr-uirt 
alfio  force  Uieir  way  through  Conjfreas,  Ym,  it  has  oauHe  Jar 
jo)'  and  rejoicing. 

Tim  bill  ifi  tho  entering  wedge  for  all  tlie  measures  of 
the  session,  and  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  rear  a  splendid 
superstructure  of  the  paper  system — bank,  debts,  and  stock 
— rivalling  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  blind  indeed,  who 
dues  nut  see,  in  the  signs  uf  the  times,  a  strong  tendency  to 
plunge  the  Union  aa  deeply  in  debt  as  arc  many  of  tho 
fitatc's,  and  to  subjugate  the  whole  to  the  paper  system. 
''Jtvery  movement  ami  measure  indicates  it.  What  are  we 
ddbg,  and  what  engrosses  all  our  attention  from  mom  to 
noon,  and  from  week  to  week,  ever  since  our  arrival  here,  at 
the  commencement  of  tliis  cxtmordiuary  session,  and  will 
continue  till  its  end  ?  What  but  btmks,  loans,  stocks,  ta- 
rifik,  distribution  and  supplies  ?  AH  else  is  forgotten  and 
absorbed  in  these  ;  and  what  are  these  but  parts  and  parcels 
of  the  paper  syatem  ? 

On  such  an  occatuon,  when  a  revolution  is  attempted  in 
tho  Government,  I  feel  bound,  as  the  a*presentative  of  one 
of  the  sovereigns  of  this  Uniun,  to  givo  uttoranee  to  my  oj)in- 
ion,  with  all  possible  freedum,  within  tho  limits  a&^igned  by 
parliamentary  rules  to  the  liberty  of  discussion.  I  then  pro- 
claim that  Wall-street  (the  Kend  and  centre,  in  our  country, 
of  the  great  moneyed,  bank,  stock,  and  paper  interest,  do- 
mestic and  foreign)  is  in  the  ascendant  in  tho  councils  of  thu 
Union.  Ever}'  me:iMiire  is  ctmtrulled  by  it,  and  at  its  plea- 
sure ; — bankii,  broken*,  and  stoek-johbei-s,  sway  every  thing  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  fruit  of  the  victory  of  the  party,  which 
has  been  m  triumphantly  chanted  fixjm  one  extremity  uf  tlie 
Union  to  the  other.  All  else  arc  neglected — forgotten.  No, 
not  aU.  The  office-seekers  are  remembered.  They  come 
iu  for  their  share.     Between  these  our  time  is  exclusively 
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divided  ;  lalionng  hourly  and  daily  for  the  one  in  secret,  and 
the  other  iu  opeu  eetteiou, 

Aa  to  the  people,  what  attoutton  do  they  receive  ?  They 
want  economy  uiul  retrenchment — light  taxes  and  moderate 
expenditmea.  On  these  not  a  thought  is  bestowed,  although 
they  were  told,  during  the  late  canvass,  by  those  now  in 
power,  (and  tnilyso,)  that  there  was  much  to  reform — much 
uselesR  and  wasteful  expenditure  to  retrench,  accompanied 
by  solemn  pledgtw  for  refonn,  if  victory  Hhould  place  power 
in  their  hands.  All  these  are  now  forgotten  or  postponed. 
I  say  jxjstponed,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Finance  has  told  us,  tliat,  at  the:  next  session,  these  pledges 
are  to  be  reilecmed.  So,  then,  the  favurite  few — the  monoy- 
mongcrs  and  office  seekers — arc  to  be  first  8cr\'cd — to  sit  at 
the  first  table — and  the  people  to  have  the  bones  and  crumbs 
of  the  second — if,  indeed,  they  should  be  permitted  to  share 
ftt  all  in  the  fmits  of  the  victorj'.  Instead  of  sharing  the 
fruits,  they  will  share,  I  suspect,  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  intelligent  carjis  of  recruits,  which  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  victors  in  the  late  election.  I  refer  to  those 
who  were  enlisted  by  tlie  pmmise  that  proscription  should  be 
proscribed,  so  solemnly  given,  and  so  often  repeated,  from 
tlio  gencral-in-chicf  down  to  tho  lowest  recruiting  sergeant ; 
— but  which  has  been  broken  in  utter  contempt  and  scorn  of 
plighted  faith. 

Another  respectable  corps  of  recruits  are  doomed  to  share 
the  same,  if  not  &  more  disgraceful  fate.  I  refer  to  the  large 
portion  of  tho  State  Rights  men,  who  rather  voted  against 
Mr.  Van  Bviren,  than  for  Gen,  Harristm, — and  who  were  in- 
dnced  to  hope  from  declamation  fmra  high  sources  during 
the  canvass,  that  the  pure  days  of  the  old  State  Kightfi  Jef- 
fersoniaii  doctrines  would  be  restored  if  Mr.  Van  liurcn 
should  he  defeated.  Where  do  they  now  stand  ?  Where 
stand  all  but  the  respectable  portion,  which  have  already  dis- 
covered tho  deception  and  returned  to  their  old  standard  ? 
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lu  the  mnkn  of  the  bitter  and  determiood  opponents  of  all 
they  ever  pruftiHsed  and  contended  for — doomed,  unless  they 
s})CediJy  sejuimto  from  faithlewi  allies,  to  loss  of  caste  and 
endless  disgrace. 

And  what  is  to  become  of  that  mighty  mass  who  wero 
govcnied  without  reason  and  rutlcction,  by  the  mere  forco  of 
pecuniary  pressure^  to  seek  chauge — in  whoso  cars,  chango, 
change,  change,  was  incessantly  rung  ?  Have  prices  im- 
proved ?  Have  times  become  better  ?  or  will  they,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  measures  ?  Far  otherwise.  The  agita- 
tion, which  they  has'e  already  causedj — which  they  mu.st 
continue  to  cause, — and  the  powerful  disturbing  influence 
vhich  they  must  have,  if  adojjtcd,  on  the  currency  and  tho 
money  market,  aro  the  most  deadly  foes  to  the  revival  of 
business.  They  have  already  done  much  to  depress  tmdc, 
and  destroy  confidence  ;  and  should  they  imfortunalely  suc- 
ceed, will  do  more  to  prevent  the  return  of  prosperous 
times,  than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken.  The  end 
will  be,  that  these,  like  every  other  corps  of  recruits  that 
Bwi^  tne  ranks  of  the  Wctors, — except  the  two  exclusive  fa- 
▼oritCB  here,  office  seekers  and  money-mongers, — are  doomed 
to  sad  disappoiutment. 


SPEECH 


On  tlie  Distribution  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
Aogust  24,  1841. 


Mb.  Calhoun  said,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it 
would  make  a  wider  breach  in  tlie  constitution,  und  be  followed 
by  cliaDges  more  disastmus,  tlum  any  one  measure  which  has 
ever  been  adopted.     It  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  consti- 
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tutiou,  go  far  Iwyond  the  guneral  welfare  doctrine  of  former 
(lays,  which  Btretched  the  power  of  the  Government  ixs  fjir  as 
it  wiu)  then  euppo&cd  was  ])DssiblG  hy  coastructioDj  however 
bold.  But,  as  wide  ns  were  the  limits  which  this  doctrine 
assigned  to  the  powers  of  the  Government,  it  admitted,  by 
iI^plil:^ation,  that  there  were  limits :  while  this  bill,  as  I  shall 
slioWj  rests  on  principles  which,  if  admitted,  wutdd  snpersede 
all  limits. 

According;  to  the  general  welfare  doctrine.  Congress  hod 
power  to  raise  money,  and  approprinto  it  to  uU  objects  which 
it  might  deem  calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare, — 
that  is,  the  prosijerity  of  the  States,  regarded  in  their  aggre- 
gate character  aa  members  of  the  Union  ;  or,  to  exprewi  it 
more  briefly,  and  In  language  once  so  common, — to  national 
objects ;  thus  excluding,  by  nccessaiy  implication,  all  that 
were  not  national,  ns  falling  within  the  spheres  of  the  sepa- 
rate States.     As  wide  as  are  these  limits,  they  are  too  nar- 
row for  this  bill.     It  takes  In  what  is  excluded  nndcr  the 
general  wellaro  doctrine,  and  assuint'H  for  Congress  the  right 
to  raise  money,  to  give  by  dintribution  to  the  States  ;  that  is, 
to  be  applied  by  them  to  those  very  l'x:ul  Stato  objects  to 
which  that  doctrine,  by  necessary  implication,  denied  that 
Congress  had  a  right  to  appropriate  money  ;  thus  superseding 
all  the  limits  of  the  constitution, — as  far,  at  least,  as  the 
money-i»ower  is  concerned.     The  advocates  of  this  extraor- 
dinary doctrine  have,  indeed,  attempted  to  restrict  it,  in  their 
argument,  to  revenue  derived  from  the  public  lands  ;  but 
facta  sj)cak  louder  than  words.     To  test   tlie  sincerity  of 
their  ajgument,  amendments  ailer  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  exclusively  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source,  but  which,  as  often  as 
offered,   have  been   steadily  voted   down   by  their  united 
voices.     But  I  take  higher  gi-ound.     The  aid  of  these  test 
votes,  strong  as  they  are,  is  not  needed  to  make  good  the 
assumption  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  lay  and  collect 
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taxes  for  the  seiifiratc  use  of  the  States.  Tlic  circutnstancen 
under  wluch  it  is  attempted  to  force  this  bill  tlirough,  sj^eak 
of  themselves  a  biogungc  too  distinct  to  be  inisrindoTBtood. 

Tho  treasury  \i  exhausted  ;  the  revenuea  from  the  pub- 
lic lands  cannot  be  spared  ;  they  are  needed  for  the  pressing 
and  necessary  wanta  of  the  Government.  For  every  dollar 
withdmwn  frtnu  the  treasury,  ami  j^vcn  to  the  States,  a  dol- 
lar mnst  bo  raised  from  the  customs  to  supply  ha  place  :  this 
h  admitteiK  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  advocates  of  this  bill, — 
Is  there,  can  there  be,  any  real  difference,  oitlicr  in  principle 
or  i'ffiH;t,  l>etween  raising  money  from  customs,  to  Iw  di- 
rided  aranng  the  Statist,  and  raising  the  same  amount  from 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  an  equal  sum  withdrawn  from 
the  treasury  to  be  divided  among  the  States  ?  If  there  Iw  a 
difference,  my  faculties  arc  not  acute  enough  to  perceive  it ; 
and  I  would  thank  any  one  who  can  jwint  it  out.  But,  if 
this  difficulty  could  be  surninuntcd,  it  would  avail  nothing, 
unless  another,  not  inferior,  can  also  lie  got  over.  T]ie  land 
from  which  the  revenue,  propose*!  to  be  divided,  is  derived, 
WAS  purchased  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  jKirtion,  com- 
l>aratively,  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  I^fississippi  rivers) 
out  of  the  common  funds  of  tho  Union,  and  with  money  do- 
rived,  for  the  most  part,  from  customs.  I  do  not  exempt 
tho  portion  acquired  from  Georgia,  which  was  jmrchaaed  at 
its  full  value,  and  cust  as  much,  iu  proportion,  as  Florida 
purchased  from  Spain,  or  Louisiana  from  France. 

If  money  cannot  be  raised  from  customs  or  other  sourcce 
for  distribution,  I  ask^  how  can  money  derived  fi-om  the 
sales  of  land  purchased  witli  money  raised  from  the  customs 
or  other  wmrces,  be  distributed  among  the  States  ?  If  the 
money  could  not  be  distributed  before  it  was  vested  in  land, 
on  what  principle  can  it  be  when  it  is  converted  luick  again 
into  money  by  the  sales  of  the  hmd  ?  If,  prior  to  the  pur- 
chase, it  was  subject,  in  making  appropriations,  to  the  limita 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  how  can  it,  after  having  been 
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oonvcrted  back  again  into  money  by  the  eole  of  tbc  land,  be 
freed  from  those  Umits  ?  By  what  art,  what  political  alche- 
my, could  the  mere  passage  of  the  money  throagh  the  lands 
free  it  from  the  constitutional  lihackles  to  which  it  waa  pre- 
TioUBly  subject  ? 

But  if  tlm  difficulty  also  could  be  surmounted,  there  is  an- 
other, not  less  formidable  and  more  comprehensive,  still  to  be 
overcome.  If  the  lands  belong  to  the  States  at  all,  they 
must  belong  to  them  in  one  of  two  capacities, — either  Id 
their  federative  character,  as  members  of  a  common  union  ; 
or  in  their  scpamte  character,  as  distinct  and  independent 
communities.  If  the  former,  this  Government,  which  was 
created  as  a  common  agent  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  for 
\Thich  the  Union  was  formctl,  holds  its  authority  over  the 
lands,  as  it  dots  all  its  other  dt'legaled  powers,  as  a  tnistcc 
for  the  States  in  their  federal  character,  for  those  objects 
only,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever  ;  and  can,  of  coui-se,' 
under  the  gnuit  of  tlie  constitution  "  to  dispose  of  the  terri- 
tory or  other  pruperty  belonging  to  the  United  States," 
dispose  of  the  lands  only  under  its  trust  powers,  and  in  ex- 
ecution of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  granted  by  the 
constitution.  "When,  then,  the  lands,  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States,  are  disposed  of  by  sale — that  is,  convert- 
ed into  money — the  trust,  with  all  its  limitatiuus,  attaches  as 
fully  to  the  money,  as  it  did  to  tlic  lands  or  property  of 
which  it  is  the  proceeds.  Nor  would  the  Government  have 
any  more  right  to  divide  the  land  or  the  money  among  the 
States, — that  is,  to  surrender  it  to  them, — than  it  would  have 
to  surrender  any  other  subject  of  its  delegated  powers.  If  it 
may  surrender  either  to  the  StJites,  it  may  also  surrender  the 
power  uf  declaring  war,  laying  duties,  or  coining  money. 
They  arc  all  delegated  by  the  same  parties,  held  by  tliesamc 
instrument,  and  in  trust,  for  the  execution  of  the  same  ob- 
jects. The  assumption  of  such  a  right  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  assumption  of  a  right  paramount  to  the  const! 
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latioQ  itself — the  right  on  the  pflrt  of  the  Grovornment  tc 
destroy  the  instruineiit,  and  tliBsolro  tho  Union  from  which 
it  derives  its  existence.  To  bucU  nionstmim  rtwilts  must  tho 
principle  on  which  this  hill  rests  lead,  on  the  aiii)positiun 
that  the  lands  (that  is,  the  territory)  belong  to  the  United 
Slatea, — as  is  expressly  declared  by  the  constitution. 

But  the  difficulty  would  not  be  less  it*  they  should  bo 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Status,  in  their  individual  and 
separate  character.  Su  considered,  what  right  Ciin  this  Gov- 
emmcnt  j)Ossibly  have  over  theui  ?  It  is  the  ageut,  or  trus- 
tee of  ihe  United  State«, — the  States  as  members  of  a  com- 
mon uuiuu,  and  not  of  ttie  States  individually,  each  of  which 
has  a  separate  government  of  its  own  to  represent  it  in  that 
capacity.  For  this  Guvernmeut  to  assume  to  represent  them 
in  both  capacities,  would  be  to  assuineall  power^ — to  central- 
ize the  whole  Byatem  in  itselt'.  But,  admitting  this  bold  lis- 
tnmiption  ;  on  what  principle  of  rij^ht  or  justice,  if  the  lauds 
really  Iwlong  to  the  Statcs^-or,  wlaeh  is  the  same  thing,  if 
the  revenue  from  the  lauds  belong  to  them — can  thifi  Gov- 
cramcnt  impose  tho  various  limitations  prescribed  in  the 
bill  ?  What  right  has  it,  on  tliis  supposition,  to  appropriate 
funds  belonging  to  the  States  80|mrately,  to  tho  use  of  tho 
Union,  in  the  event  of  war,  or  in  ca»e  the  jirice  of  the  lands 
ith<mld  be  increased  above  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  ;  or 
any  article  of  the  lariif  be  raised  above  20  per  centum  ad 
^'olorem  ? 

8uch,  and  so  overwhelming  are  the  constitutional  difficul- 
ties whicli  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can  overcome 
them — who  can  bring  himw.'lf  to  vote  for  this  bill — need 
trouble  himself  about  constitutional  weruples  herenfter.  He 
may  swjUIow,  without  lieHitatlou,  bank,  tariff",  and  every  other' 
UDCDnstitntiuuol  measure  wluch  has  been  adopted  or  pro- 
posed. Yes ;  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  plausible  argument 
lor  the  constitutionality  of  the  moat  monstrous  of  tho  mca»- 
lurcs  piopose<l  by  tho  abolitionists — for  abolition  itself — than 
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fur  this  detestable  bill ;  aud  yet  wc  find  Senators  ^lu  slave* 
holding  States, — the  very  safety  of  whose  constituents  de- 
jrtnda  on  a  strict  construetion  of  the  constitution, — recording 
their  names  in  fiivor  of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  no- 
thing to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a  course 
so  blind  to  be  attribut«l,  lint  to  that  iiimiticium  of  party 
zealj  openly  avowed  on  this  floor,  which  regards  the  preaen'a- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Whig  [wrty  as  the  paramoimt  con- 
sideration ?  It  has  staked  its  exintcncc  on  the  passage  of 
this  and  other  measures  for  which  this  extraordinar)'  session 
was  called  ;  and  when  it  ia  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  the  anxiety  to  avoid  the  one  and 
BCCTirc  the  other,  constituents,  eonstitulion,  duty,  and  coun- 
try,—all  arc  forgotten. 

A  measure  which  would  niuke  so  wide  and  fatal  a  breach 
Id  the  constitution,  could  not  but  involve,  in  its  consequen- 
ces, many  and  disastrous  changes  in  our  political  system,  too 
numerous  to  bo  traced  in  a  speech.  It  would  require  a  vol- 
ume to  do  them  justice.  As  many  as  may  full  within  the 
scope  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  touch  on  in  their  proper  place. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  such  and  so  gi-cat 
would  they  be,  as  to  disturb  and  confound  the  relations  of 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  our  Iwautiful  but  complex  sys- 
tem— of  that  between  this  and  co-ordinate  governments  of 
the  States,  and  hctweeu  them  aud  their  respective  constitu- 
encies. Let  tl»c  principle  of  tlic  distribution  of  the  revenue, 
on  which  tins  bill  rests,  be  established, — and  it  would  follow, 
OS  certainly  as  it  is  now  befare  us,  that  this  Government  and 
those  of  tlie  States  would  be  placed  in  anti^nist  relations 
tm  all  stibjects  except  the  collection  and  distribution  of  rcve- 
nue ;  which  would  end,  in  time,  by  converting  this  into  a 
mere  macHnc  of  collection  and  distribution  for  those  of  the 
State*,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  alt  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  created.  Then  the  proper  responsibility  of  each  to  their 
respective  constituencies  woiUd  be  desti*oyed ;  tlien  would 
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succeed  a  scene  of  piunJor  aud  camintion  without  parallel, 
to  be  followed  by  dissolation,  or  an  eutirc  cbange  of  8}'Htem. 
Yes  ;  if  any  one  mcasiu^;  can  dissolve  this  Union,  this  ia  that 
mcosoro.  The  revenue  is  the  Btale,  Biiid  the  great  Biitiflh 
statesman,  Burke.  With  us,  to  divide  the  revenue  among  its 
members  is  to  divide  the  Union.  This  bill  jiroposes  to  di- 
vide that  irtim  the  lands.  Take  one  step  more,  to  which 
tliis  M,-ill  lead  if  unt  arrested :  divide  the  revenue  from  the 
customs,  and  what  of  union  would  be  lefl:  ?  I  touched  more 
fully  on  this,  and  other  important  points  connected  with  this 
detestable  mea^^ure,  during;  tlio  discussions  of  the  lost  session, 
and  shuU  nut  now  repeat  what  I  then  said. 

What  I  now  proposo  is,  to  trace  the  change  it  would 
make  in  our  tinancial  system,  with  its  bearings  on  what 
ot^Ut  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government.  I  have  selected 
it,  not  because  it  is  the  most  important,  kit  because  it  is 
tliat  which  has  heretofore  received  the  least  attention. 

This  Government  has  heretofore  been  Bupiwrted  almost 
exclusively  from  two  sources  of  revenui? — the  lands  and  the 
customs ;  excepting  u  short  pcriotl  at  its  commencement, 
and  during  the  late  war,  when  it  drew  a  great  portion  of  its 
means  from  internal  taxes.  The  revenue  fn^m  lands  has 
been  constantly  and  steadily  increaidng  with  the  increase  of 
population  ;  and  may,  for  the  next  ten  years,  be  safely  esti- 
mated to  yield  an  annual  avei-ago  income  of  ?5,000,000,  if 
properly  a<buim8tered — a  sum  equal  to  more  tlian  a  fourth 
of  what  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Government  ought 
to  be,  with  due  economy,  and  restricted  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  wa«  instituted. 

This  bill  proposes  to  witlidraw  this  largo,  permanent,  and 
growing  source  of  revenue,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Union, 
and  to  distribute  it  among  the  Bcveral  States ;  and  the 
question  is,— Would  it  be  wise  to  do  so,  viewed  as  a  tinancial 
measure,  in  reference  to  what  ought  to  bo  the  policy  of  the 
Govrmmcnt  ?  which  brings  up  the  previous  question, — what 
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that  policy  ought  to  be  ?  In  the  order  of  thmgSj  the  quea* 
liou  of  policy  precedes  that  of  finance.  The  latter  luia  n.»- 
fcrence  to,  and  is  dependent  on,  the  former,  it  miLst  first 
be  determined  what  ought  to  lie  done,  before  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained how  much  revenue  will  be  required,  and  on  what  sub- 
ject it  onght  to  be  raised. 

To  the  question,  then,  'N^Ttat  ought  to  be  the  policy  oi'  the 
Goremment  ?  the  shortest  and  most  comprchcustvo  aoswer 
which  I  can  give  is, — that  it  ought  to  be  the  very  opposite 
of  that  for  which  this  extraordinary  session  was  called,  and 
of  which  this  mcoeuFC  forms  sti  pmmiuent  a  part.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  meoiiures  is  to  divide  and  distract  the  country 
within,  and  to  weaken  it  without ;  the  very  reverse  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Government  was  instituted — which  vms 
to  give  peace,  tranquillity,  and  harmony  within,  and  jwwer, 
security,  and  respectability  without.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  without,  where  strength  was  required,  its  powers  arc 
undivided.  In  its  exterior  relations — abroad, — this  Govern- 
ment is  the  solo  and  exclusive  representative  of  the  uiul«d 
majesty,  sovereignty,  and  power  of  the  States,  constituting 
this  fjreat  ar.d  glorious  Union.  To  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
are  one.  Neither  State  nor  State  government  is  known  be- 
yond our  borders.  Within,  it  is  different.  There  we  form 
twenty-abt  distinct,  independent,  and  sovereign  commumties, 
each  with  its  sojtarate  government,  whose  powers  are  as  ex- 
clusive within,  as  that  of  this  Government  is  without, — with 
the  exception  of  three  clasaes  of  powers  which  are  delegated 
to  it.  The  first  is,  those  that  were  necessary  to  the  dischar^ 
of  its  exterior  functions — such  as  declaring  war,  raising  ar- 
mies, providing  a  navy,  and  raising  revenue.  The  reason  for 
delegating  these  requires  no  explanation.  The  next  class  con- 
sists of  those  powers  that  were  necessary  to  regulate  the  exte- 
rior or  iutemational  relations  of  the  States  among  themselves, 
considered  as  distinct  communities — powers  that  could  not 
be  cxerci^  by  the  States  separately,  and  the  rcgidation  of 
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which  was  necessary  to  their  peace,  tranquillity,  and  that  free 
ioterconrsc,  social  and  commercial,  which  otight  to  exist  be- 
tween ccoifederatefl  States,  Such  are  thoee  of  reguhiting 
commerce  between  the  States,  coining  money,  and  fixing  the 
value  thereof,  and  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  remaining  class  consists  of  those  poweni  which,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  exterior  ivlations  of  the  States,  are  of 
such  nature  that  thoy  could  not  be  exercised  by  States  sep- 
arately, without  one  injuring  the  other — such  as  imposing 
duties  on  imjjorta  ;  in  exercising  whicli,  the  maritime  States, 
having  the  advantage  of  good  ports,  would  tax  those  who 
would  have  to  draw  thuir  supplies  through  them.  In  as- 
serting that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  powers  of  the  States 
ate  exclusive  within,  I  sju-'ak  in  gt-uund  terms.  There  are, 
indeed,  others  not  reducible  to  citiier  of  these  two  classes  ; 
but  they  are  too  few  and  inconsiderable  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptions. 

On  the  moderate  and  prudent  exercise  of  these,  its  inte- 
rior powere,  the  success  of  the  Government,  and  with  it  our 
entire  political  system,  mainly  depends.  If  the  Government 
should  be  restricted,  in  their  exercise,  to  the  objects  for 
wliiuh  they  were  delegated — puucf,  hannony,  and  tranquillity 
would  reign  within  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Government 
unabsorbed  by  distracting  questions  within,  and  its  entire 
resources  unwasted  by  cxpcndilures  on' objects  foreign  to  its 
duties — would  he  directed  with  all  its  energy  to  guard 
against  danger  from  without,  to  give  security  to  our  vast 
commercial  and  navigating  interestj  and  to  acquire  that 
weight  and  rvspec-tability  for  our  name  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions which  ought  to  belong  to  the  freest,  most  enterprising, 
and  most  growing  people  on  the  globe.  If  thus  restricted 
in  the  cxci-eise  of  these,  the  most  delicate  of  its  poivers,  and 
m  tlifi  exercise  of  which  only  it  can  come  in  conflict  with 
the  Governments  of  the  States,  or  interfere  with  their  inte- 
rior policy  and  interest,  this  Government,  with  our  whole 
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|K}Utical  syBtcm^  wouJd  work  like  a  charm,  and  become  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  States,  left  undisturbed 
within  their  sepiirate  spheres,  aud  each  in  the  full  possession 
of  ita  resources,  would — with  that  generous  rivalry  which 
always  takes  place  between  cliisters  of  fi-eo  states  of  the 
same  ongin  and  language,  and  which  gives  the  greatest  jhjs- 
sible  iinjmlse  to  iiuprovuinent — carry  excellence  in  all  that 
is  desimlile  beyuiid  any  furnier  cxaniple. 

But  if,  instead  of  restricting  theso  powers  to  their 
proper  objects,  they  sbould  bo  |)en'crted  lo  those  never  iu- 
tended  ;  if,  for  exanij>le,  that  of  raising  revenue  should  he 
perverted  into  that  of  i>rotecting  one  branch  of  industry  at 
the  expense  uf  others ; — that  of  collecting  aud  disbursing 
the  revenue,  into  that  of  iucori>urating  a  great  ceutml  bank 
to  be  located  at  some  tavorcd  point,  and  placed  under  local 
control ; — and  that  of  making  appropriations  for  specified 
objects,  into  that  of  expending  money  on  whatever  Congress 
should  think  proper  ;— all  this  would  bo  reversed.  Instead 
of  liamiony  and  tranq^uillity  within,  there  Avould  he  discord, 
distraction,  and  conflict  ; — followed  by  tho  absoi'ption  of  tbo 
attention  of  the  Guvenimeui,  aud  exhaustion  uf  its  means 
and  energy  on  ubjects  never  intended  to  be  placed  under  its 
control,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  duties  belonging  to  tho 
exterior  relations  of  the  Government,  and  which  are  exclu- 
sively confided  to  ita'clmrge.  Budi  has  been,  and  ever  must 
be,  the  effect  of  perverting  these  powers  to  objects  foreign 
to  the  ooastitutiim.  When  thus  pi?r\'ertcd,  they  become  un- 
eqiuil  in  their  action,  operating  to  the  benefit  of  one  part  or 
class  tu  the  injury  of  another  part  or  class, — to  the  Uinetat  of 
the  njaDufacturing  against  the  agricultural  aud  cumincrcial 
portions, — or  of  tho  non-productive  against  the  producing 
class.  Tbc  more  extensive  the  country,  the  greater  would 
be  the  inequality  and  oppressiim.  In  ours,  stretching  ovei 
two  thutitiaiid  stpiare  miles,  they  would  Income  intolerable 
when  puslicd  beyond  moderate  limits.     It  is  then  conflictjj 
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take  place,  from  the  struggle  ou  the  jiart  of  thone  who  are 
bAoefited  by  the  opemtioD  ot'  an  UDeqiuU  system  uf  k-gitdu- 
tion  to  retaiD  their  advantoi^,  and  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed to  resist  it.  Wheu  this  slate  of  things  occurs,  it  is 
ucithcr  more  nor  less  than  a  wtalc  of  hoBtility  Itetweeu  the 
oppressor  and  oppressed — ^war  waged  not  by  urniieB,  but  by 
laws  ;  acts  and  sections  of  acts  aie  sent  by  the  stronj^r 
party  ou  a  plundering  expedition,  instead  of  divisions  and 
brigades,  which  often  return  more  richly  laden  with  spoUs 
than  a  plundering  expedition  after  the  most  successful 
foray. 

That  such  must  be  the  ciTect  of  the  system  of  measures 
now  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  per- 
vennon  of  its  interior  powers,  I  appeal  to  the  voice  of  expe- 
rience in  aid  uf  the  dictates  of  re-oson.  I  gn  Imck  to  the 
beginning  uf  the  Government,  and  ink  what,  at  its  outset, 
but  this  very  system  of  measures,  caused  tlie  great  stni^lo 
which  continued  down  to  182S,  when  the  system  reachLHi  its 
full  gRiwth  in  the  tarift'  uf  that  year  ?  And  what,  from 
that  period  to  the  termination  of  the  late  election  which 
brought  the  present  jiarty  into  power,  has  disturbed  the  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  of  the  countrj',  deranged  its  currency, 
intermi>ted  its  business,  endangered  its  liberty  and  institu- 
ti«>nt<,  but  II  struggle  on  one  side  to  overthrow,  and  on  the 
other  to  uphold  the  system  ?  In  that  struggle  it  fell  pros- 
trate : — and  what  now  agitates  the  country?— what  causes 
this  extraordinary  session,  with  nil  its  excitement,  but  the 
struggle  on  the  port  of  those  in  power  to  restore  the  system  ; 
to  incorporate  a  bank  ;  to  n*-enact  a  protective  tariff  ;  to 
distribato  the  revenue  from  the  knds  ;  to  originate  another 
debt,  and  renew  the  system  of  wasteful  expeudituiva  ;  and 
the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  prevent  it  ? 
Gentlemen  talk  of  settling  tliese  questions  ;  they  deceive 
themselves.  They  cry  Pence  1  peace  I  when  there  is  no 
pence.     There  never  can  be  peace  till  they  are  abandoned, 
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or  til!  our  free  and  popular  institutions  are  succeeded  by  tlia 
calm  of  despatisni  ;  aitd  that  not  till  the  Rpirit  of  our  pa- 
triotic and  immortal  nnccstoTS,  who  achieved  our  indepen- 
dence and  eHtahli(*hetl  our  glorious  political  system,  shall  be- 
come extinct,  imd  their  dcscoudantsa  iMise  and  sordid  rabble. 
Till  then,  or  till  our  opponents  ehall  be  expelled  from  power, 
and  their  hope  of  restoring  and  maintaining  their  system  of 
measures  is  blasted, — the  struggle  will  be  continued, — the 
tranquillity  and  harmony  of  the  country  be  disturbed,  and 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Qovemment  be  wasted 
within,  and  its  duties  neglected  without. 

But,  of  all  the  measures  which  constitute  this  pernicious 
system,  there  is  not  one  more  subversive  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Government  was  instituted, — none  more  destruc- 
tive of  harmony  within,  and  security  without,  than  that  now 
Under  consideratiun.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  uuircrsol  dis- 
cord and  distroctioD  ;  to  an-ay  the  new  States  against  the 
old,  the  non-indebted  against  the  indebted,  the  staple  agiunst 
the  manufacturing  ;  one  class  against  another ;  and,  finally, 
the  people  against  the  Government.  But  I  pass  these.  My 
object  is  not  to  trace  political  consequeuces  ;  but  to  discuss 
the  tinanciiil  bearings  of  this  measure,  regarded  in  reference 
to  what  ought  to  bo  the  policy  of  the  Government  ;  which 
t  trust  I  have  satisfactorily  shown  ought  to  be,  to  turn  ita 
attention,  energy,  and  res'^urces,  from  within  to  without, — 
to  its  «itprnpriate  and  exclusive  sphere, — that  of  guarding 
against  danger  from  abroad  ;  ^^ing  free  scope  and  protec- 
tion to  our  commerce  and  navigation,  and  that  elevated 
standing  to  the  country,  to  which  it  is  &o  fairly  entitled  in 
the  family  of  nations.  It  becomes  necessary  to  repent,  pn>- 
paratory  to  what  I  propose,  that  the  object  of  this  measure 
is  to  withrlraw  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands  from  tho 
treasury  of  the  Union,  to  be  divided  ainung  the  States; 
that  the  probable  annual  amount  that  would  bo  so  with- 
drawn, would  average,  during  the  ne.xt  ten  years,  not  lese 
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fthan  85,000,000 ;  and  that,  to  mnkc  up  the  deficit,  na 
equal  sum  must  bo  laid  on  the  iuiports.  Such  is  the 
maasure,  r^arded  as  one  of  finance ;  and  the  question 
is,  Would  it  l»e  just,  wise,  or  expedient,  couRidered  in  its 
bearings  on  wliat  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  ? 
The  measure,  on  its  face,  ia  but  a  surrender  of  one  of 
the  two  sources  of  revenue  to  the  States, — to  bo  divided 
among  them  in  proportion  to  their  joint  dele^tion  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  impose  a  burden  to  an  equal 
amount  on  the  imports ;  that  is,  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country.  In  every  Wew  I  can  take,it  is  preposterous,  un- 
equal, and  unjust.  Regarded  in  its  most  favorable  aspect — 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  of  each  State 
would  pay  back  to  the  treasury  of  the  Union,  through  the 
tax  ou  the  iuijrarts,  in  order  to  raak<?  up  the  deficit,  a  sum 
equal  to  tliat  received  by  the  State  as  its  difltributive  share; 

rnnd  that  each  individual  would  receive,  of  that  sum,  an 
amount  equal  to  what  ho  paid  of  the  taxes ;  what  would 
that  be,  but  the  foUy  of  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking 
back  ^vith  the  other  ?  It  would,  in  fact,  bo  worse.  The 
labour  of  giving  and  taking  back  must  be  ]>aid  for,  which, 
in  this  case,  would  be  one  not  a  little  expensive  and  trouble- 
some. The  exiwnse  of  collecting  the  duties  on  iminrts  i& 
known  to  be  about  10  ]>er  cent. ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  expense  and  Iruiibic  of  distribution,  willi  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  money  while  the  process  is  going  on,  which  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  2  per  cent  additional ;  making  in 
all,  12  jH'r  cent,  for  the  cost  of  the  process.  It  follows  that 
the  )>eople  of  the  State,  in  order  to  return  back  to  the 
treasurj*  of  the  Union  an  amount  etpial  to  the  sum  received 
by  distribution,  woidil  have  each  to  pay,  by  the  supposition, 
12  per  cent,  more  of  taxes  than  their  share  of  the  sum  dis- 
Iributctl.  This  sum  (eqiml  to  $GOO,000  on  85,000,000) 
would  go  to  the  collectors  of  the  taxes — the  custom-house 
officers — for  their  share  of  the  public  sjioils. 
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But  it  is  Htill  worse.  It  is  UDcquai  auil  unjust,  as  wcU 
as  foolisli  aud  absurd.  The  ai»c  sup[J03cd  would  nob  bo  tbo 
real  slate  of  the  facts.  It  would  be  scnrccly  possible  so  to 
arrange  a  system  of  taxes,  under  whiclt  the  people  of  each 
State  would  pay  back  a  siun  just  erinal  to  that  received  ; 
much  less  that  the  taxes  should  fall  on  each  individual  in 
the  State  in  the  Kime  proportion  that  he  would  receive  of 
the  sum  distributed  to  the  State.  But,  if  this  were  pos- 
Bible,  it  is  ccrtaiu  tliat  uu  system  of  taxes  ou  )ini>ortfi — 
especially  the  bill  sent  from  the  other  House — can  laako 
such  erjualization.  So  far  otherwise,  I  hazard  nothing  in 
asserting  that  the  ataplo  States  would  pay  into  the  treasury, 
under  its  operation,  three  times  as  much  as  they  would  re- 
ceive, ou  an  avcmge,  by  the  distribution, — luid  some  of  them 
(ar  more :  whilo  to  the  mauufacturiu^  Stales,  if  wc  are  to 
judge  from  their  zeal  in  iavor  of  the  bill,  the  duties  it  pro- 
poses to  impose  would  be  bounties,  not  taxes.  If  judged 
by  their  acts,  both  measures — the  distribution  and  the  duties 
— iiVould  favor  their  pockets.  They  would  Le  gainers,  let 
who  might  be  losers,  in  this  fiiiarcial  g^irao. 

But  be  the  inequaUty  greater  or  less  than  my  estimate, 
what  could  be  more  unjust  tiiau  to  distribute  a  common  fund, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  among  tho  ytates,  and  to  compel  the 
people  of  tho  States  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  a  different 
proportion  ;  so  that  some  shall  pay  more,  and  others  less, 
than  what  they  respectively  received  ?  What  is  it  but  a 
cunningly  de viseti  schenio  to  talco  from  one  State,  and  to 
^ve  to  another — to  replenish  tho  treasurj"  of  some  of  the 
States  from  tlie  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  others;  iu 
leaJity,  to  make  them  support  the  Governments,  and  pay 
the  debts  of  other  States  as  well  as  their  own  ?  Such  must 
be  the  neccssiiry  result,  as  between  the  States  which  may 
pay  more  than  they  receive,  and  those  which  may  receive 
more  than  they  pay.  The  injustice  and  inequality  will 
increase  or  decrease,  just  in  proportion  to  the  respective  ex- 
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oesB  or  deficit  betwwn  receipts  luiil  pa^iiwuts,  under  this 
flagitious  coatrivaucfi  for  plunJer. 

Bat  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  extent  of  this  protligtitc 
udU  wicked  schenic.  As  unequal  and  uujutit  as  it  would  be 
between  btate  and  State,  it  is  still  more  so  regarded  in  Us 
operation  U^twoen  individuals.  It  is  between  them  its  tnie 
character  and  hideous  features  fully  discloiie  themselves. 
The  money  to  bo  distributed  would  uot  go  to  the  people, 
but  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  ;  whUe  that  to  be  paid 
in  taxes  to  make  up  the  dcBcicocy,  would  be  takeu  from 
theiii  individually.  A  smidl  iiortioii  only  of  tiiat  which 
Would  go  to  the  legi^dutures  would  ever  reacli  the  prwkets 
of  the  people.  It  wonld  be  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  dominant  jiarty  in  the  legislature,  and  they 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  That  it  would  be  administered  to  the  advantage  of 
themselves,  and  their  friends  and  partisans,  and  that  they 
would  profit  more  by  their  use  aiul  management  uf  an  irre- 
R]KmHiblf  fund,  takeu  from  nobody  knows  who,  than  they 
would  lose  as  payers  of  the  taxes  to  supply  its  place,  will 
not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  knows  how  such  things  are 
managed.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  The  whole  of  the 
revenue  from  the  immense  public  domain  would,  if  this 
wicked  measure  should  liccome  the  settled  policy,  go  to  the 
profit  and  nggnindizement  of  the  leaders,  for  the  time,  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  twenty-six  State  Legislatures, 
and  their  |>arti»an8  and  sujiporters ;  that  i&,  to  the  most  in- 
fluential, if  not  ,the  most  wealthy,  clique  for  the  time  in  the 
re8j*ectivo  States  ;  wliile  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied 
from  the  jiocket«  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  by 
taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  salt,  iron,  coarse  woollens,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  other  uecessanes  of  life.  And  what  is  tliis  but 
taking  from  the  many  and  giviug  to  the  few, — taking  from 
those  who  look  to  theii'  own  means  and  industry'  fur  the  suj^port 
of  themselves  and  families,  and  giving  to  those  who  look  to 
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tlie  Government  for  support  ? — to  increase  the  profit  nnil 
influence  of  political  manngerg  and  their  partiHanfi,  and 
diminish  that  of  the  jHiople  ?  When  it  is  added,  that  the 
dominant  party  in  each  State,  for  the  timCj  woiUd  have  u 
direct  interest  in  keeping  ujv  and  enlarging  this  j)emiciouB 
fand,  and  that  their  combined  iuJtuencc  must,  for  the  time, 
be  irresistible,  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  means  the  country 
can  ever  extricate  itself  from  this  measure,  should  it  bo  once 
established, — or  what  limits  can  be  prescribed  to  its  growth, 
or  the  extent  of  the  disasters  which  must  fidlow.  It  contains 
the  germ  of  mighty  and  fearful  cliauges,  if  it  bo  onco  }icr- 
mitted  t<i  shoot  its  roots  into  our  political  fabric,  unless, 
indeed,  it  should  be  speedily  eradicated. 

In  what  manner  the  share  that  would  fall  to  the  States 
would,  in  the  firet  instance,  be  applied,  may,  fur  the  most 
part,  be  anticiputud.  The  indebted  States  would  probably 
pledge  it  to  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  to  cnbuuce  their  value  iu  the  hands  of  the  holders 
— the  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  the  Hopes,  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic,  and  wealthy  brokers  and  stoclc-johberB  on 
this.  Were  this  done  at  the  expense  of  the  indebted  States, 
none  cuuld  ubject.  But  fur  different  is  the  case  when  at 
tho  expense  of  the  Union,  by  the  sacrilice  of  the  noble  in- 
heritance left  by  our  auccstora  ;  and  wljcu  the  loss  of  this 
greflt  and  permanent  fund  must  be  supplied  from  the  in- 
dustry and  property  uf  a  lai^  portion  of  the  coramunityj 
who  had  no  agency  or  responsibility  in  contracting  the  debts, 
or  benefit  from  the  objects  on  which  the  funds  were  expended. 
On  what  principle  of  justice,  honor,  or  eonstit  Jtion,  can  this 
Government  interfere,  and  take  from  their  pockets  to  in- 
crease the  profit  (if  the  most  wefilthy  individuals  in  the  world. 

The  jmrtiou  that  might  fall  to  the  States  not  indebted, — 
or  those  not  so  deeply  so, — would  probably  for  tho  most  part 
be  pledged  as  a  fund  on  which  to  make  new  loans  for  new 
sclicmes  similar  to  those  for  which  the  existing  State  debts 
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were  contracttil.  It  may  not  bo  applied  so  at  tiwt  ;  but 
such  would  uioat  likely  be  the  npplicaciou  on  thu  first  swell 
of  the  tide  of  expauaion.  Supposing  ouo-holl'  of  the  wholu 
sum  to  be  derived  from  the  lands  should  ha  m  applied  :  esti- 
mating the  income  from  that  aourca  at  five  millions,  the  htilf 
would  furnish  the  basis  of  a  new  debt  of  forty  t>r  fifty  luil- 
lious.  Stock  to  that  amount  would  be  created  ;  would  liud 
ita  way  to  foreigu  markets  ;  and  would  return,  as  other 
stocks  of  like  kind  have,  iu  swelling  the  tide  of  imports  in 
the  Bret  instance,  but  in  the  end  by  diminishing  them  to  an 
amonnt  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed,  and  cut- 
ting off  in  the  same  proportion  the  permanent  revenue  from 
the  cuslomB ; — and  this,  when  the  whole  support  of  the 
Government  is  about  to  !«  thrown  exclusively  on  thti  foreign 
commerce  of  the  countr)*.  So  much  for  the  pcnnunent  ef- 
fects, in  a  financial  virw,  of  this  measure. 

The  swelling  of  the  tide  of  imports,  iu  the  tirst  instance, 
&om  the  loans,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding  flush  of  revc- 
aue,  ond  that  to  extnivagant  expenditures,  to  be  followed  by 
embarrassment  of  the  treasury,  and  a  ghit  of  goods,  which 
would  bring  on  a  corresponding  prt'ssiire  on  tht:  nmmjfiix;tur- 
ers;  when  my  friend  from  Mussachusctts  (Mr.  Bates),  and 
other  Senators  from  tliat  quarter,  would  cry  out  for  additional 
protection,  to  guard  against  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
very  measure  they  arc  now  bo  urgently  pressing  through  the 
Sen&te.  Such  would  be  the  consequenciL's  of  this  measure, 
regarded  as  ono  of  finance,  and  in  reference  to  its  internal 
ojKsration,  It  is  not  possible  but  that  such  a  measure,  so  un- 
equal and  unjust  Ijotweeu  Slate  imd  State,  section  and  sec- 
lion — ^between  those  who  live  by  their  own  means  and  in- 
duatr)',  and  those  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the  public  crib 
— would  add  greatly  to  tliat  discord  and  strife  within  and 
weakness  without,  which  is  necessarily  consequent  on  the  en- 
tiw  system  of  measures  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

But  its  mischievous  etlects  on  the  exterior  relations  of  the 
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country  would  not  be  limited  to  its  indirect  nonsequencGs 
There  it  would  strike  a  direct  and  deadly  blow,  by  withdraw- 
ing entirely  from  the  defences  of  the  country  one  of  the  only 
two  sources  of  mir  revenue,  and  that  much  the  most  pennn 
nent  and  growing.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pledge  permanently  this  great  and  increasing  fund  to  that 
important  object — tocomj)letiiig  the  system  of  fortifications, 
and  building,  equipping,  and  miiintaining  a  gallant  navy. 
It  was  proposed  to  strike  out  the  whole  bill  ;  to  expunge  the 
detestAblc  project  of  distribution  ;  and  to  substitute  in  ite 
place  the  revenue  Irom  the  public  lauds,  as  a  iicrnianent 
ftind,  sacred  to  the  defences  of  the  coimtr}'.  And  tiom  what 
quarter  did  this  patriotic  and  truly  statcamanUkc  proposition 
come  ?  From  the  fur  and  gallant  "West ;  from  a  Senator 
{Mr.  Linn)  of  a  State  the  most  remote  fram  tho  ocean,  and 
secure  from  danger.  And  by  whom  was  it  voted  do^vn  ? 
Strange  to  tell,  by  Seuatore  (wiu  maritime  States — States 
most  exposed,  and  having  the  deepest  interest  iu  tho  mea- 
sure defcatcil  by  their  representatives  on  this  floor !  Wonder- 
ful as  it  may  seem,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  each  gave  a  vote  against  it.  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Now  Jersey,  gave 
each  two  votes  against  it.  New- York  gave  ono  ;  and  every 
vote  from  New  Englandj  but  two  from  New  Hampt^lure  and 
one  from  Maine,  was  cast  ogaiust  it,  Be  it  remembered  in 
all  after  times,  that  these  votes  from  States  so  exposed,  and 
liamg  80  deep  a  stake  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  were 
cast  in  favor  of  distribution — of  giving  gratuitously  a  large 
portion  of  the  fund  from  the  public  domain  to  wealthy 
British  capitalists,  and  against  the  proposition  for  applj-ing 
it  permanently  to  the  sacrctl  purpose  of  deft-'nding  their  (»wn 
shores  from  insult  and  danger.  How  strange  that  New- York 
and  New  Euglauil,  witli  their  lumdreda  of  millions  of  pro- 
perty, and  HO  many  thousands  of  hardy  and  enterprising 
sailoi-s  annually  afloat,  should  give  bo  lai^  a  vote  for  a  mea- 
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sure  above  all  others  best  calculated  to  withdniw  protection 
from  both,  aud  so  umall  a  vote  ngninst  one  bcut  culculated  to 
afford  thorn  protection  !  But,  strange  as  this  may  be,  it  ia 
KtiU  more  strano^  that  the  8lai)!e  States,— tho  States  that 
will  receive  so  little  from  distriburion,  and  which  must  pay 
•0  much  to  make  up  the  deficiency  it  will  cause — States  so 
defenceless  on  their  maritiiue  frontier — tihonid  caKt  m  large  n 
vole  for  their  own  oppression,  and  iiyainst  ihoir  own  defence ! 
Con  folly,  can  i»arty  infatuation^be  the  cause  one  or  both — 
go  further  ? 

Let  mc  say  to  tho  Senators  from  tho  eomniercial  and 
navigating  States,  in  all  soberness, — there  is  now  a  warm  and 
generous  feeling  difluscd  throujrhout  tho  wholo  Union  in 
favor  of  the  arm  of  defence  with  which  your  interest  and 
glory  are  bo  closely  identified.  Is  it  wiw;,  by  any  act  of  yours, 
to  weaken  or  alienate  such  feelings  ?  And  c^iuld  you  do  an 
act  more  directly  calculated  to  efiect  it  ?  Kemomber,  it  is 
a  deep  principle  of  our  nature  not  to  regard  the  safety  of 
those  who  do  not  regard  their  own.  If  you  arc  indifferent 
to  your  own  safety,  you  must  not  bo  sur|)risod  if  those  le«8 
interested  should  become  more  so. 

But,  as  much  as  the  defences  of  the  country  would  be 
weakened  directly  by  the  withdrawal  of  ao  large  a  fund,  tho 
blow  would  be  by  no  means  so  hea^-y  as  that  which,  in  its 
coD9equenccs,  would  fall  on  them.  It  wonld  paralyze  the 
right  arm  of  power.  To  understand  fully  how  it  would  have 
this  effect,  we  must  look,  not  only  to  the  amonnt  of  tho  sum 
to  be  withdrawn,  but  also  on  what  the  bunlen  would  fall  to 
make  up  tho  deficiency.  It  would  fall  on  the  commerce  of 
tho  country,  exactly  where  it  would  do  most  to  cripple  the 
means  of  defence.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I  stale,  it 
will  be  neoesear)'  to  inquire, — What  would  be  our  best  system 
of  defence  ?  And  this  would  involve  the  prior  question,— 
From  what  quarter  arc  we  most  exposed  to  danger  ?  With 
this,  I  shall  accordingly  begin. 
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There  is  but  one  nation  on  the  globe  from  which  we  liRve 
any  thing  Gerious  to  apprehend  ;  but  that  is  the  most  power 
ful  that  now  csistg,  or  ever  did  exist.  I  refer  to  Great  Brit-ain. 
She  is  iu  efl'ect  our  near  neighbor,  though  the  wide  Athintic 
divides  us.  Her  colonial  possessions  stretch  alouj^  the  whole 
extent  of  our  eastern  and  northern  borders,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Her  power  and  influence  extend  over  the 
nunienms  Indian  tribes  saittered  along  our  western  boi"der, 
from  our  northcru  bouudaiy  to  the  infant  rei>ublic  of  Texas. 
But  it  is  oa  our  maritime  frontier,  extending  fmni  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabiue  to  that  of  the  St.  Croix — a  distance,  with  the 
undulations  of  the  coast,  of  thousands  of  milcH^  decjily  indent- 
ed with  bays  and  navigable  livera,  aud  studded  with  our  great 
commercial  emporiums ; — it  is  there,  on  tliat  long  line  of 
frontier,  that  she  is  the  most  jiowerful,  and  we  the  weakest 
and  most  vulnerable.  It  is  there  she  stands  ready,  with  her 
powerful  navy,  sheltered  in  the  conunanding  positions  of 
Hiilifax,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas,  to  strike  a  blow  at 
any  point  she  may  select  on  this  long  line  of  coast,  Such  is 
the  quarter  from  which  only  we  have  danger  to  apprehend  ; 
and  the  important  inquiry  which  next  presents  itself  is,  How 
can  we  best  defend  ourselves  against  a  power  so  formidable, 
thus  touching  us  on  all  points,  except  the  small  portion  of 
our  boundary  along  which  Texas  joins  us  ? 

Every  portion  of  our  exteuded  frontier  demands  atten- 
tion, inland  as  well  aa  maritime ;  but  with  this  striking  differ- 
ence : — thai,  on  the  former,  our  power  is  as  much  greater 
than  hers,  as  hers  is  greater  than  outs  on  the  latter.  There 
we  would  be  the  assailant,  and  whatever  works  may  bo  erect- 
ed there  ought  to  have  reference  to  that  fact,  imd  look 
mainly  to  protecting  imjiortaut  points  from  sudden  seizure 
aud  devastation,  rather  thau  to  gimrd  against  any  ijcrma- 
ncnt  lodgment  of  a  force  witliin  our  borders. 

The  difficult  problem  is  the  defence  of  our  maritime  fron- 
tier.    Tliia,  of  course,  must  consist  of  fortifications  aud  a 
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navy ;  but  the  question  is, — which  ought  to  be  mainly  relied 
OQ,  and  to  wliat  extent  tho  one  may  be  considered  as  super- 
seding thu  other?  On  both  p4^>int8  I  propose  to  make  a  Ion 
remarks. 

Fortifications,  as  a  weans  of  defence,  are  liable  to  two 

lidalilo  objections,  either  of  which  is  decisive  against 
them  as  an  excIuMve  Rvstcm.  The  first  is,  that  they  are 
purely  defensive.  Let  the  system  bo  ever  so  perfect, — the 
works  located  to  the  greatest  advauto^,  and  planned  and 
coostmcted  in  the  best  manner, — and  all  ibcy  cun  do  is  to 
repel  attack.  They  cannot  assail.  They  aro  like  a  shield 
withont  a  sword.  l£  they  should  be  regarded  us  sutficient 
to  defend  our  maritime  cities,  still  thoy  conuul  command  re- 
spect, of  give  security  to  our  widely  spread  and  important 
commercial  and  navij^uting  interests. 

lint  rfgarded  simply  aa  the  means  of  defence,  they  are 
defective.  Fortiiieutious  are  nothing  without  men  to  garri- 
aoo  them  ;  and  if  wo  should  have  no  other  means  of  defence, 
Grreat  Britain  could  compel  us— with  a  moderate  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  the  points  mentioned,  imd  with  but  a  small  portion 
of  her  latgc  military  establishment — to  keep  up  on  our  part, 
to  guard  our  coast,  ten  times  tho  force,  at  many  times  the 
oort,  to  garrison  our  nuuierons  forts,  Aidod  by  the  swiftness 
of  steam,  she  coidd  menace,  at  the  same  time,  every  point  of 
our  coast ;  while  we,  ignorant  of  the  time  or  jioint  where  the 
blow  might  fall,  would  have  to  stand  prepared,  at  every  mo- 
ment and  at  e>-ery  point,  to  repel  her  attack.  A  hundred 
thouMUul  men  constantly  under  arms  would  be  insufBcient 
C»r  the  jmqwse ;  and  we  would  bo  comjwUed  to  yield,  in  tho 
end,  ingloriously,  without  strikiog  a.  blow,  simply  from  the 
exhaustion  of  our  means. 

t^me  (ither  mod«  of  defence,  then,  must  be  sought. 
There  us  none  other  but  a  navy.  I,  of  course,  include  steam 
OS  well  aa  soils.  If  we  want  to  defend  our  coast  and  protect 
our  rights  abroad,  it  is  absolutely  necessary.     The  only  ques- 
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tions  are,  how  far  our  navitl  force  ought  to  be  carried  ;  and 
to  what  extent  it  would  RUi»ersede  the  systtni  of  fortification  ? 
Before  I  ODtcr  oa  the  considemtiou  of  this  important 
point,  1  owe  it  to  myself  and  the  subject  to  premise, — that 
my  policy  is  peace,  and  that  T  look  to  the  na\*y  but  as  the 
right  arm  af  def&nce.j — not  as  an  instrumfnt  (/  conquest  or 
offi/randizcmeni.  Our  road  to  grealucas,  as  I  wiiil  on  a  late 
occasion,  lies  not  o^•e^  the  ruins  of  othera.  Providence  lias 
bestowed  on  us  n  new  and  vast  region,  abouudiiag  in  resour- 
ces beyond  any  countiy  of  the  eamo  extent  on  the  globe. 
Ours  18  a  peareful  taalt — to  impn)ve  this  rich  inheritance ;  in 
level  its  forests ;  cultivate  its  fertile  stiil ;  developo  itg  vast 
mineral  resources;  give  the  greatest  rapidity  and  facility  of 
intercourse  between  its  widely-extended  parts ;  stud  its  wide 
surface  with  flourisliing  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  and 
spread  over  it  richly-cultivated  fields.  So  vast  is  our  coun- 
try, that  gencmtiona  ailer  generations  may  pass  away  in  ex- 
ecuting this  task,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  we  would 
be  rising  more  surely  and  rapidly  in  nunibera,  wealth,  great- 
ness, and  influence,  than  any  other  people  have  ever  done  by 
arms.  But,  to  carry  out  successfully  this,  our  true  plan  of 
ac(iuiring  greatness  and  happiness,  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  liave  peace  and  trantiuillity  within.  These  are  indeed  ne- 
cessary, in  orrlcr  to  leave  tin?  States  and  their  citizens  in  the 
full  and  undisturbed  ])osBoasioti  uf  their  resources  and  energy, 
by  which  to  work  out,  in  generous  rivalry,  the  high  destiny 
which  certainly  awaits  our  countrj'  if  we  should  be  but  true 
to  ourselves.  But,  as  important  as  they  may  be,  it  is  not 
much  less  so  to  have  safety  against  external  danger,  and  the 
influence  and  respectability  abroad  necessary  to  secure  our 
exterior  interests  and  rights  (so  iuiimrtant  to  our  prosperity) 
against  aggression.  I  look  to  a  navy  for  these  objects ;  and 
it  is  within  the  limits  they  assign  I  would  confine  its  growth. 
To  what  extent,  then,  with  these  views,  ought  our  navy  to 
be  carried  ?     In  my  opinion,  any  navy  less  than  that  which 
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Tould  give  us  the  habitual  command  of  our  own  coast  aad 
Kas,  would  be  little  short  of  uselesg.  One  that  could  be 
driven  from  sea  and  kept  in  harl>or  by  the  force  which  Great 
Britain  could  safely  and  constantly  allot  to  our  coast,  would 
be  of  little  more  service  tbnn  aa  auxiliary  aid  to  our  fortifi- 
cations in  defending  our  harbors  and  maritime  cities.  It 
would  be  almost  as  passive  as  they  are  ;  and  would  do  no- 
tlung  to  diminish  the  expense,  which  I  hare  shovm  would  be 
so  exhausting,  to  defend  the  coast  exclusively  by  fortifica- 
tions. 

But  the  difficult  question  still  remains  to  be  solved — 
What  naval  force  would  bo  sufHcient  for  that  purpose  ?  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  give  more  than  a  conjec- 
tuml  answer  to  such  a  question.  I  have  ucithcr  the  data 
nor  the  tnowlcdgo  of  naval  warfare  to  speak  with  any  thing 
like  precision;  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  force  required 
would  bo  far  less  than  what  would  be  thought  when  the 
qaestion  is  first  propounded.  The  very  idea"  of  defending 
ourselves  on  the  ocean  against  the  immense  power  of  Great 
Britain  on  that  element,  has  something  startling  at  the  first 
blush.  But,  as  greatly  as  she  outnumbers  us  in  Bbips  and 
naval  resources,  we  have  advantages  that  conntervail  this, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  If  she  has  many  ships, 
she  has  alfio  many  points  to  guard,  and  these  as  widely  sepa- 
rated as  arc  the  parts  of  her  widely  extended  empire.  She 
15  forced  to  keep  a  home  fleet  in  tho  chaanel,^another  in 
the  Baltic, — another  in  the  Mediterranean, — one  beyond  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  guard  her  important  possessions  in 
the  East, — and  another  in  the  Pacific.  Our  situation  is  the 
rcrerse.  We  have  no  foreign  possessions,  and  nut  a  point  to 
guard  beyond  our  own  maritime  frontier.  There  our  whole 
force  may  be  concentrated,  ready  to  strike  whenever  a  vxdne- 
rable  point  ia  exposed.  If  to  these  advantages  bo  added, 
tlmt  both  France  and  Russia  havo  large  naval  forces ;  that 
between  us  and  them  there  is  no  point  of  conflict ;  that  they 
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Iwith  watch  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  witb  jea- 
lous)'; and  that  nothing  is  more  easy  thaD  for  us  to  kucp  on 
good  terms  with  both  powers,  eajiecialty  with  a  rcepoctable 
uavul  force  at  our  command ; — it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  a  force  far  short  of  that  of  Great  Britain  would  effect 
what  I  contemplate.  I  would  say  a  farce  equal  to  one-third 
of  hers  would  suffice ;  but  if  not,  certainly  less  than  half 
would.  And  if  so,  a  naval  force  of  that  eizo  would  enable 
ua  to  dispense  with  all  fort iticat ions,  except  at  important 
points,  and  such  as  might  be  necessary  in  reference  to  the 
navy  itself,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  treasury,  and  saving  of 
means  to  be  applied  to  the  navy,  wliere  it  would  bo  far  more 
efficient.  The  less  coasiderabls  points  might  be  safely  \efi 
to  the  defence  of  cheap  works,  sufficient  to  repel  plunJcring 
attacks ;  as  no  large  ilect,  such  as  would  be  able  to  meet  us, 
with  such  a  naval  furce  uh  that  proposed,  would  ever  think 
of  dis^uciug  itself  by  attacking  places  so  inconsiderable. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  navy  is  indispensable  to  our  de* 
fenct',  and  that  one  less  than  that  supposed  would  bo  in  a 
great  measure  useless,  we  are  naturally  led  to  look  into  the 
sources  of  our  naval  power  preparatory  to  tiie  consideration 
of  tin;  tiueatiou,  !iow  they  will  be  aflbcted  by  imposing  on 
commerce  the  additional  buidcn  tills  bill  would  make  ne- 
cessary. 

Two  elements  are  necessary  to  naval  power — sailors  and 
money.  A  nary  is  an  expensive  force,  and  is  only  formidable 
when  manned  with  regularly  bred  sailors.  In  our  case,  Iwth 
of  these  depend  on  commerce.  Commerce  is  indispensable 
to  form  a  commercial  marine,  and  that  to  form  a  naval 
marine  ;  while  commerce  is  with  us,  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
the  only  source  of  revenue.  A  tlourishing  commerce  is,  then, 
in  every  respect,  the  basis  of  our  naval  power  ;  and  to  crip- 
ple commerce  is  to  cripple  that  power — to  paralyze  the  right 
arm  of  our  defence.  But  the  imposition  of  onerous  duliea 
on  commerce  u  the  most  certain  way  to  cripple  it.     Hence, 
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this  detestable  and  mischievous  nicasun?,  which  surrenders 
the  only  other  source  of  revenue,  and  throws  the  whole  bur- 
den of  supi>orting  the  (Jovcmtaent  osclugively  on  commerce, 
aims  A  deadly  blow  at  the  vitals  of  our  iw>wer. 

The  fatal  effect  of  high  duties  on  commerce  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  Hpeculation.  The  country  has  ptiR^ed  recently 
through  two  periods — one  of  protective  tarifia  and  high 
duties,  and  the  other  of  ii  rwluction  of  duties  ;  and  we  have 
the  efiects  of  each  in  our  official  tables,  both  as  it  regards 
our  tonnage  and  commerce.  They  speak  a  language  not  to 
be  miBtakcD,  and  far  stronger  than  any  one  could  anticipate 
who  has  not  looked  into  them,  or  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  powerfiil  operation  of  low  duties  in  ex- 
tending navigation  and  conimerw".  As  much  as  I  had  anti- 
cipated from  the  rwlucliou  of  the  duties,  the  lightening  of 
the  burdens  of  commerce  luis  greatly  exceeded  my  most 
nnguioe  expectation. 

I  lihall  begin  with  the  tonnage,  as  more  immediately  con- 
oected  with  naval  power  ;  and,  in  order  to  show  the  relative 
effects  of  high  dutie»  and  low  on  our  narigalion,  I  shall  com- 
pare the  period  from  1824,  when  the  first  great  increase  of 
protective  dnties  took  place,  to  1830,  inclusive,  when  the 
tint  reduction  of  duties  commenced.  During  these  seven 
yeois,  which  include  the  operation  of  the  two  protective 
taritls  of  1824  and  1828, — that  is,  the  reign  of  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff  system, — our  foreign  tonnage  foil  off  from 
639,972  t(»ua  to  576,475,  ef[nal  to  (11,497  ;  our  coasting 
tonnage  from  719,190  to  615,310,  equal  to  103,880  tons— 
maJdng  the  tailing  off  in  both  equal  lo  165,370  tons.  Yes; 
to  that  extent  (103,880)  did  our  coasting  tonnage  decline — 
the  very  tonnage,  the  increase  of  which  it  was  confidently 
predicted  by  tiie  protective  party  would  make  up  for  every 
possible  loas  in  our  foreign  tonnage  from  their  miserable 
quack  system.  Instead  of  that,  the  falling  off  in  the  coast- 
ing tmde  is  even  greater  than  in  the  foreign  ;  proving  clearly 
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that  high  datios  nre  not  less  injurious  to  the  home  than  to 
the  foreign  trade. 

X  pass  now  to  the  period  (I  vvi]]  not  say  of  freo  trade— it 
is  far  short  of  that)  of  reduction  of  hij;h  protective  duties; 
and  now  mark  tlie  contrast  between  the  two.  I  begin  ^vith 
the  year  183J,  the  first  after  tlie  reduction  was  made  on  n 
fow  articles  (principally  cofl'ee  and  tea),  and  will  take  in 
the  entire  period  dmvn  to  the  last  returns — that  of  1840 — 
making  a  [wriod  of  ten  years.  This  jwriod  includes  the 
great  reduction  under  the  Corapromiac  Act,  which  is  not 
3'et  completed,  and  whicli,  in  its  further  pn>gre»Sj  would  add 
greatly  to  the  increase,  if  permitted  to  go  through  undis- 
turbed. The  tonnajirc  in  the  foreign  trade  increased  during 
that  period  from  576,475  tons  to  899,764,  equal  to  323,288 
tons — not  much  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount 
at  the  commencement  uf  the  period ;  and  the  coasting,  for 
the  same  period,  increased  fx-oui  615,310  to  1,280,909,  ci{us.\ 
to  665,699  tons — more  than  double ;  and  this,  too,  when, 
according  to  the  high  taritf  doctrine,  our  coasting  trade 
ought  to  have  ihllcn  ofl*  instead  of  increasing  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  the  duties)  :  and  thus  incontcs- 
tably  proving  that  low  duties  are  not  less  favorable  to  our 
domestic  than  to  our  foreign  trade.  The  aggregate  tonnage 
for  the  period  has  increased  from  1,191,776  to  2,180,763^ 
nearly  duublcd.  Such  and  so  favorable  to  low  duties,  in  ref- 
erence to  tonnage,  is  the  result  of  the  comjiaiisoa  between 
the  two  periods. 

The  comparison  in  reference  to  commerce  will  prove  tiot 
less  so.  In  making  the  comparison,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  exptirt  trade,  not  because  it  gives  results  more  favor- 
able,— for  the  reverse  is  the  fact, — but  because  the  heavy 
loans  contracted  by  the  States  during  the  latter  period 
(between  1830  and  1841)  gave  a  factitious  incroaso  to  the 
imports,  which  woidd  make  the  comparison  appenr  mora 
favorable  than  it  ought  in  reality  to  be.     Their  effects  were 
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different  od  the  exports.  They  tended  to  decrease  rather 
than  increase  their  amount.  Of  the  exports,  I  shall  select 
domestic  articles  only  because  they  only  are  aftt'cted  by  the 
rate  of  the  duties,  as  the  duties  on  foreign  arricles,  paid  or 
secured  by  bond  on  their  iuiportntiuu,  are  retinued  on  re- 
shipmcut.  With  these  explanatory  remarks,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  comparison. 

The  amount  in  vahic  of  domestic  articles  exported  for 
1825  was  866,944,745,  and  in  the  year  1830  $59,462,029  ; 
making  a  falling  off,  under  the  liigh  tariff  system,  during 
that  period,  of  87,482,718.  liivido  the  period  into  two 
cqoal  parts,  of  three  years  each,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  falling  uff  in  the  aggregate  of  the  latter  part,  compared 
lo  the  former,  is  813.090,255 ;  sliowiug  an  average  uimual 
decrease  of  84,9G3,418  during  the  latter  part,  compared  with 
the  fonuer. 

The  result  will  be  found  very  different  on  turning  to  tho 
penod  from  1830,  when  the  reduction  of  the  duties  com- 
menced, to  1840,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  reduction 
baa  been  going  ou.  The  value  uf  cluniustic  exports  for  1831 
was  $61,277,057,  and  for  1840  8113,895,G34,  making  u  dif- 
ference of  852,618,577,  equal  to  83  per  cent,  (omitting  frac- 
tions) for  the  ten  yeare.  If  the  period  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  of  five  years  each,  the  increase  of  the  latter, 
compared  to  the  fonuer,  will  be  fuuud  to  be  8139,089,371 ; 
making  an  average  annual  increase  for  tho  latter  period 
(from  1835  to  1840)  of  $27,817,654.  This  rapid  iucreiujo 
began  with  the  gR'at  reduction  under  the  Compromise  Act 
of  1833.  Tho  very  next  year  after  it  passed,  the  domestic 
exports  rose  from  881,034,162  t«  $101,189,082— just  like 
the  recoil  which  takes  place  when  the  weight  is  i-cmoved 
from  the  spring. 

But  my  friends  from  the  manufacturing  States  will  doubt- 
less say  that  tliis  vast  increase  of  exports  from  reductiuu  of 
duties  was  confined  tu  the  great  agricultural  staples,  and 
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that  the  effects  were  the  reverse  an  to  the  export  of  domes- 
tic manufactures.  Wilh  their  notion  of  protection,  tjjey 
cannot  be  prepared  to  believe  that  low  duties  are  favorable 
to  them.  I  ask  them  to  give  me  their  attentioQ,  while  I 
show  bow  preat  their  error  is.  So  for  from  not  partaking 
of  this  mighty  impulse  fruni  the  reduction,  they  fflt  it  more 
powerfully  tlmn  other  articles  of  domestic  exports,  as  1  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  from  the  tables. 

The  exiwrta  of  domestic  manufactures  during  the  jieriod 
from  1824  to  1832,  inclusive, — that  is,  the  period  of  the  high 
protective  duties  under  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,— fell 
from  15,729,797  to  $5,050,633,  making  a  decline  of  ?b79,133 
during  that  period.  Thi.s  decline  was  progressive,  and 
nearly  uniforni,  from  year  to  year,  through  the  whole  period. 
In  1833  the  ComprumiHC  Act  was  passed,  which  reduced  the 
duties  at  oucc  nearly  half,  and  has  since  made  very  consider- 
able progressive  reductions.  The  exports  of  domestic  manu- 
factures suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  sprung  forward,  and  have 
been  rapidly  and  uniformly  increasing  ever  bIdcc;  having 
risen,  in  the  eight  years  fmm  1832  to  1840,  from  5505,633 
to  Sl2,108,538j — a  third  more  than  double  in  that  short 
period,  and  that  immediately  Ibllowiug  u  great  decline  in  the 
preceding  jjeriod  of  eiglit  years,  under  high  duties.  * 

Such  were  the  blighting  effects  of  high  duties  on  the  ton- 
nage and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  such  the  imigor- 
ating  effects  of  their  reduction.  There  can  be  no  mistake. 
The  documents  from  which  the  statements  are  token  are 
among  the  jmhlic  records,  and  oj)cn  to  the  iuspuctiou  of  all. 
The  results  ore  based  on  the  operations  of  a  series  of  years, 
showing  tliem  to  be  the  consequence  of  lixed  and  steady 
causes,  and  not  accidental  circumstances ;  while  the  imme- 
diate and  progressive  decrease  and  increase  of  tonnage,  both 
coastwise  and  foreign,  and  of  expurts,  including  manufactured 
fut  well  as  other  articles,  with  the  laying  on  of  high  duties, 
and  the  commcucoment  and    progress  of  their  reduction^ 
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point  out,  beyond  all  oontroverey,  high  dutivs  to  be  the  cattle 
of  onfj  and  reduction — tow  duties — tknt  cf  the  ether. 

It  will  be  in  vain  fir  the  advocates  of  hi^Ii  duties  to  seek 
for  a  different  cxplonatioa  of  the  cnuse  of  tbcso  striking  and 
comincing  facta  in  the  liistory  of  tlic  two  periods.  Tho  first 
of  these,  fmm  1824  to  1832,  is  the  very  period  when  the 
late  Baak  of  tho  United  Slates  was  in  the  fullest  and  meet 
successful  operation  ; — when  exchanges,  according  to  their 
oni-n  showing,  were  tho  lowe^it  and  most  steady,  and.  the  cur- 
rency the  most  uniform  and  sound ;  and  yet,  with  uU  these 
farorable  circumstances,  wliich  they  estimate  so  highly,  and 
with  no  hostile  catise  operating  from  abroad,  our  tounageand 
commerce,  in  every  bmncU  on  which  the  duties  could  operate, 
fell  off.  On  the  contrary,  during  tho  latter  periodj  when  all 
the  hostile  canttes  which  they  are  in  tho  liabit  of  daily  de- 
nouncing on  tliia  fliwr,  and  uf  whose  disaatroiia  consequences 
we  hnTC  heard  so  many  eloquent  lamentations ; — yes.  in 
spite  of  contractions  and  expansions;  in  spite  of  lamjieriug 
with  the  cunx-ncy  and  the  removal  of  tho  deposits ;  in  spite 
of  the  disordered,  state  of  tho  whole  machinery  of  commerce ; 
the  deranged  state  of  tho  currency,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
Ja  spite  of  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  of  what  we  are 

stantly  told  of  the  ngony  of  the  coimtry  ; — both  have 
reascd,  ra]iidly  increased, — increased  beyond  all  former 
eKamplc  I  Kuch  is  the  overpowering  effect  of  removing 
weights  from  the  springs  of  industry,  and  striking  off  shac- 
kles from  the  free  exchange  of  products,  as  to  overcome  all 
adverse  causes. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  of  this  highly  prospcr- 
otu  period  to  industry  (however  disastrous  to  those  who  have 
over-^>eculated,  or  invested  tlielr  funds  in  rotten  and  swin- 
dling institutions),  the  most  prosperous  of  the  whule,  a»  the 
tables  will  show,  is  that  during  the  operation  of  the  Sub- 
Trtoaiuy, — a  period  wiicn  some  progress  was  made  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  currency  of  tbe  constitution.     In  spite 
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of  the  many  difficulties  and  embftmissuienta  of  th»t  trying 
periodj  the  progressive  reduction  of  the  duties,  and  the  gra- 
dual introductiun  of  a  Bounder  currency,  gave  so  vlgoroxis  a 
spring  to  our  industry  as  to  overcame  tUcin  all;  showing 
clearly,  if  the  country  was  blessed  with  the  full  and  steady 
operation  of  the  two,  under  favorable  circumstances,  that  it 
would  enjoy  a  dt-'gree  uf  proajierity  exceeding  what  even  the 
friends  of  that  measure  imtieipated. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  na\-y  in  the  right  arm  of  our 
defence ;  llmt  it  depends  on  commerce  for  its  resources,  both 
as  to  men  and  means;  and  that  high  duties  destruy  the 
growth  of  our  commerce,  inclutliug  navigation  and  tonn^e ; 
I  have,  I  trust,  sutisCactorily  established  the  jKKiition  which  1 
laid  down, — that  this  measme,  whicli  would  place  the  entire 
burden  of  supporting  the  GoToniment  on  commerce,  would 
paralyze  the  right  arm  of  our  power.  Vote  it  down,  and 
leave  commerce  as  free  as  possible ;  and  it  will  furnish  ample 
resources,  skilful  and  gallant  sailors,  and  an  ovei'flowing 
treasury,  to  repel  danger  far  from  our  shores,  and  maintain 
our  rights  and  dignity  in  our  external  relations.  With  the 
aid  of  the  revenue  from  land,  and  proper  economy,  wc  might 
soon  have  ample  means  to  enlarge  om-  navy  to  that  of  a  third 
of  the  British,  with  duties  far  below  the  limits  of  20  per 
cent,  prescribed  by  the  Compromise  Act.  The  annual  ap- 
propriation, or  cost  of  the  British  navy,  is  about  ^30,000,000, 
Ours,  with  the  addition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  home 
sqmidron  made  this  session,  is  (sjiy)  §6,000,000;  requiring 
only  the  addition  of  fuur  millions  to  niiiku  it  equal  to  a  third 
of  that  of  Great  Britain,  luwided  that  we  can  build,  equijt, 
man,  and  maintain  ours  as  cheaply  as  she  can  hers.  That 
wo  can,  T\-ith  proper  management,  can  scarcely  he  doubted, 
when  wc  reflect  that  onr  navigation,  which  involves  almost 
all  the  elements  of  expense  that  a  navy  does,  successfully 
competes  with  hers  over  the  world.  Nor  are  wc  deficient  in 
men — gallant  and  hardy  sailors — to  nma  a  navy  on  as  largo 
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a  scale  as  is  suggoated.  Already  our  tonnage  is  twa-tlurds 
of  that  of  Grt'At  Britain,  and  will  in  a  short  time  approach 
an  equality  with  here,  if  our  commerce  should  bo  iiiirly 
treated.  Leave,  then,  in  the  treasury,  the  funds  projwsed 
to  be  withdrawn  by  this  detestable  bill ;  apjily  it  to  the  navy 
UDil  defences  of  the  country ;  and  even  at  its  present  amount, 
with  small  additional  aid  from  the  imposts,  it  nill  give  the 
means  of  raising  it,  with  tbo  exiatint;  appropriation,  to  the 
point  suggested  J  and  with  the  stt'iidy  increase  of  the  fund 
from  the  increased  sales  of  lauds,  keopiug  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  population,  and  the  like  increase  of  commerce 
wider  a  system  of  light  and  equal  duties,  we  may,  with 
proper  economy  in  the  cuUection  and  disbursements  of  the 
revenue,  raise  our  navy  steadily,  without  feeling  the  burden, 
to  half  the  size  of  the  British, — or  more,  if  more  be  needed 
for  defence  and  the  maintcnaDcc  of  our  rights.  Beyond  this, 
we  ought  never  to  aim. 

I  have  (said  Mr.  C).  concluded  what  I  proposed  to  say. 
I  have  passed  over  many  and  wei;;hty  objections  to  this  mear* 
!<iirft  which  T  could  not  bring  within  the  scope  of  my  remarks, 
without  exhausting  the  patiencij  of  the  body.  And  now, 
Senators,  in  conclusion,  lot  mo  entreat  you,  in  the  uamc  of 
all  that  is  good  and  patriotic— in  the  name  of  our  common 
country  and  the  immortal  fathers  of  our  Revolution  and 
founders  uf  our  Government — to  reject  titis  dangerous  bill. 
I  implore  you  to  pause  and  ]>onder  befure  you  give  your  fiiud 
vote  for  a  measure  whieli,  if  it  should  ])as8  and  become  a 
permanent  law,  would  do  more  to  defeat  ibc  cuds  for  which 
this  Oovcnimeut  was  instituted,  and  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion and  destroy  tho  liberty  of  the  country,  than  any  which 
has  over  been  proposed. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Treasury  Note  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
Jannary  25th,  1843. 

Mb.  CALnouN  said  :  There  was  no  measure  that  requir- 
ed greater  caution,  or  more  severe  scrutiny,  than  one  to  im- 
pose taxes  or  raise  a  loan,  be  the  form  what  it  may.  I  hold 
that  Gnvemmont  has  no  right  to  do  either,  except  when  the 
public  service  makes  it  imperiously  nccesBary, — and  then 
9nly  to  the  extent  that  it  requires.  I  also  hohl  tliat  the  ox- 
penditur<?s  can  only  be  limited  by  limiting  the  supplies.  If 
money  is  granted,  it  is  sure  to  be  expended.  Thxis  thinking, 
it  ie  a  fundamental  nilc  with  nie  not  to  vote  for  a  loan  or  tax 
bill  till  I  am  satisfied  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  Bervice  ; 
and  then  not  if  the  deficiency  can  be  avoided  by  loppiufj  off 
unnecessary  objects  of  expenditure,  or  the  enforcement  of  an 
exact  and  judicious  economy  in  the  public  diahnrsemcntH. 
Enterlaimug  these  oi»iuion8,  it  was  in  vain  tliat  the  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  pointed  to  the  estimates  of  the 
year,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  paesage  of  this  bill  as 
amended.  Estimates  arc  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
Batifify  me  in  a  case  like  this.  I  have  some  pmctical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  know  toy  well  how  readily  old  items 
are  put  down,  from  year  to  year,  without  much  inquiry,  whe- 
ther they  can  bo  dispensed  with  or  reduced, — and  new  ones 
inserted  without  much  more  reflection, — to  put  much  reliance 
on  them.  To  satisfy  me,  the  Chairman  must  do  what  he  has 
not  even  attempted  ;  he  must  slate  satisfiictorily  the  reasons 
for  every  new  item,  and  the  increase  of  every  old  one, — and 
show  that  the  deficiency  canuul  be  avoided  by  retrenchment 
and  economy.  Until  he  does  this,  he  has  no  right  to  call  on 
UB  to  vote  this  heavy  additional  charge  of  35,000,000  on  the 
people,  especially  at  such  a  period  of  unexampled  pecuuiarf 
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embairaftsment.     Having  omitted  to  perfonn  this  duty,  I 

have  bean  constrained  to  exaniitic  for  myself  the  estitnatea 

in  a  very  hasty  manner,  with  iniperfuct  documeutd,  and  no 

^(»]>[K>rt  unity  of  deriving;  informntion  from  the  respective  de- 

[parlmeuts.     But  with  all  these  disjid vantages,  I  have  satif- 

ied  myself  that  thifi  loan  is  unneccflsory — tliat  its  place  may 

supplied,  nnd  more  than  supplied,  by  retrcnchraent  and 

inomy,  and  the  command  of  resources  in  the  power  of  the 

lovernraent,  without  matorially  impairing  the  efficiency  of 

the  public  service; — ray  reasons  for  which  I  shall  now  pro- 

ccod  to  state. 

The  estinmte  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  year,  is  $32,997,258, — or,  in  round  num- 
bers, $33,000,000,  oDibmced  under  tlie  foHnwing  heads  :  the 
ci\'U  list,  including  foreign  intercourse  and  miscellaneous, 
amounting  to  $4,000,987  37  ;  militar)',  in  all  its  branches, 
$11,717,791  83 ;  navy,  $8,705,579  83 ;  permanent  appro- 
priations, applicoble  to  the  service  of  the  year,  $1,572,906, 
and  treasury  notes  to  bo  redeemed,  $7,000,000. 

Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place  at  the  head 
the  great  increase  tlrnt  is  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  naN-y,  compared  with  those  of  last  year.  It  is 
no  less  than  $2,508,032  13,  taking  the  expenditures  of  last 
year  &om  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary.  I  eee  no  suf- 
ficient reason,  at  tliis  time,  and  in  the  present  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  treasury,  for  this  great  increase.  I  have 
looked  over  the  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and  find 
nsne  assigned,  except  general  reasons,  for  an  increased  navy, 
wliich  I  am  not  disposed  to  controvert.  But  I  am  decidedly 
of  the  opiuion,  that  the  commencement  ought  to  be  postponed 
till  some  systematic  plan  is  matured,  both  aa  to  the  ratio 
of  ioereose,  and  the  description  of  force  of  which  the  addi- 
tion should  consist,  —  and  till  the  de]>artment  is  properly 
organized,  and  in  a  condition  to  enforce  exact  responsibility 
and  economy  in  its  disbursements.     That  the  department  ia 
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not  now  properly  organized,  and  in  this  condition,  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  himseU',  in  wliich  I  concur. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it«  administration  cannot  be  mode  effec- 
tive under  the  present  organization, — particularly  an  it  re- 
gards its  expenditures.  I  have  verj'  great  ri'apect  for  the 
head  of  the  department,  and  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
integrity.  If  he  would  liear  the  voice  of  ouo  who  wishes 
him  well,  and  who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  branch 
of  9er%'ice  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  my  advice  would  be,  to 
take  time  ;  to  look  about ;  to  reorganize  the  department  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  on  the  staflf  priuciide,  and  tu  e»- 
tablish  the  most  rigid  accountability  and  economy  in  the  dia- 
bursementa,  before  the  great  work  of  a  systematic  increase 
is  commenced.  Till  this  is  done,  add  not  a  dollar  to  the  ex- 
penditure. Make  sure  of  the  foundation  before  you  begin  to 
rear  the  superstnicture.  I  am  aware  iliat  there  will  be  a 
considerable  iucrcaso  tliis  year  in  the  navy,  compared  with 
the  expenditure  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of 
the  extraordinary  session.  This  may  deduct  several  hundred 
tboueand  dollars  from  the  amount  I  propose  to  retrench  ;  but 
I  cannot  doubt  that.by  an  improved  administration  of  the  mon- 
eyed affairs  of  the  dcjwrtment,  with  the  very  great  reduction 
in  prices  and  wages,  a  saving  may  be  made  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  for  that  deduction.  In  speaking  of  im- 
proved administmtiou,  I  comjirehend  the  marine  corps.  And 
here  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  remark,  that  the  estimates  for 
this  branch  of  the  service  appear  to  mo  to  be  very  large. 
The  corps  is  estimated  at  one  thousand  privates,  and  its  ag- 
gregate expense  at  5502,292.  This  strikes  mu  to  bo  far  too 
largo  for  so  small  a  corps, — of  long  standing, — Ktationed  ai 
convenient  and  cheap  points,  and  at  a  period  when  the  price 
of  proWsions,  clothing,  and  all  other  articles  of  supply  is 
low.  A  large  portion,  1  observe,  is  for  barracks,  wliich,  if 
proper  at  all,  surely  may  be  posl]H>ued  till  the  finances  are 
placed  m  better  condition. 
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I  ehall  now  pass  from  the  ntival  lo  the  military  depart- 
mcut ;  aud  here  1  find  m  estimate  of  ^1,503,032  13,  for 
harbors,  creeks,  and  the  like.  I  must  say  that  I  am  gar- 
prised  at  this  estimate.  All  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Senate  for  tlie  last  e^ht  or  ten  years,  must  be  familiar  with 
the  history  of  this  item  of  expenditure.  It  is  one  of  the 
brauchca  of  the  old,  exploded  Ameiican  system,  ami  almost 
the  only  one  wliich  remains.  It  baa  never  been  acquiesced 
m,  and  was  scarcely  tolerated  when  the  treasury  was  full  to 
OTerflowing  with  the  surplus  revenue.  Of  all  the  extrava- 
gant and  lawless  appropriations  of  the  worst  of  times,  I  have 
ever  regarded  it  as  the  most  objectionable — uticonstitutiona!, 
local  in  its  character,  and  uuequal  and  tinjust  in  its  opera- 
tion. Litilo  did  I  anticipate  That  such  an  item,  and  of  bo 
large  an  amouiit,  would,  at  tliis  lime,  ]k»  found  in  the  esti- 
mates, when  the  treasury  is  deeply  embarrassed, — tlie  credit 
of  the  Go%'emment  impaired, — and  the  revenue  from  tho 
lands  surrendered  to  the  States  and  territories.  Such  an 
item,  at  such  a  period,  looks  like  infatuation ;  and  I  hoi>u 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  when  it  come*  to  take  up  tho 
estimates,  will  strike  it  out.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  place  it  among  the  items 
that  ought  to  be  retrenched. 

Passing  to  the  Treasury  Department,  I  observe  an  estimate 
of  ^3,932,  for  sun-eys  of  public  lands ;  and  under  the  head  of 
"  balances  of  appropriations  on  the  Slst  Becember,  1841,  re- 
quired to  be  expended  in  1842,"  9200,000  for  tho  same  ob- 
ject, making,  togetlier,  3243,932,  which  ought  either  not 
to  be  in  the  estimates,  or,  if  put  tliere,  ought  to  be  credited 
in  the  receipts  of  the  year.  Tlie  reason  will  be  apparent, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Distribution  Act  deducts  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  tho  administration  of  the  public  lands,  and, 
among  others,  that  fur  surveying, — and,  of  course,  it  umst 
bo  deducted  from  the  revenue  from  the  lauds,  before  it  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  States,  and  brought  to  the  credit  of  thfc 
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treasury.  It  is,  iu  fact,  but  au  advance  out  of  the  land 
fund,  to  bo  deducted  from  it  before  it  Is  distributed.  There 
are  scrcrnj  other  items  in  the  estimates  couuccttd  with  thn 
esjH-nHes  iuculent  to  thL-  adminiHtratiuu  of  the  jtuhlic  lands, 
to  which  the  same  remarkti  art;  aitpUcuble,  and  wliich  would 
make  ftn  additional  deduction  of  many  thousand  dollars, — 
but  the  exact  amount  of  which,  I  have  not  had  time  to  as- 
certain. These  several  items  taken  together,  make  the  sum 
of  84,317,322  25,  which  may  fairly  Iw  Btnick  from  the  esti- 
mates. To  these  there  are  doubtless  many  othere  of  consid- 
erable amount  that  might  be  added,  had  I  the  time  and 
moans  for  lull  iuvcatij^tion.  Among  them,  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Chairman  to  an  item  of  $158,627  17,  under 
the  name  of  "patent  fund,"  and  comiirised  amon-j:  the 
balances  uf  ajiprojiriatious  on  the  31st  of  December  last, 
aud  which  will  bo  required  for  this  year.  I  have  not  had 
timo  to  investigate  it,  aud  am  uninformed  of  jts  nature.  I 
must  ask  the  Ctiairnian  to  explain.  Doe^  it  mean  receipts  of 
money  derived  from  payments  for  patents  ?  If  so,  it  ought  to 
be  passed  to  tlie  treasury,  and  clasai'd  under  the  receipts  of 
the  year,  and  not  the  appn>priatianH,  unless,  indeed,  there  he 
some  act  of  Cougress  which  has  ordered  otherwise.  If  it  be 
an  appropriation,  I  would  ask  to  what  is  it  appropriated,  and 
to  what  particular  objects  is  tt  to  be  applied  this  year  ?  The 
Chairman  will  find  it  in  page  40,  of  the  document  containing 
the  estimates. 

I  would  ask  the  CHuirmau,  also,  whether  tha  Interest  on 
the  trust  fumla,  including  both  the  ISmithsonian  and  Indian, 
which  may  not  be  applied  to  the  object  of  the  trusts  during 
the  year,  have  been  comprehended  in  tUc  receipts  of  the 
year  ?  We  )»ay  interest  on  them,  and  have  the  right  of 
course  to  their  use,  till  required  to  bo  paid  over.  The  inter- 
est must  be  considtirable.  That  of  the  former,  alone,  is 
about  ?30,000  annually. 

1  would,  also,  call  lus  attention  to  the  pension  list.    I  ob- 
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serve  the  diminution  of  the  nunibor  of  ponsiuners  for  the 
last  year  is  very  considerable  ;  and  from  the  extreme  age  of 

the  revolutionary  porlion,  there  must  be*  a  lupiil  dlmiuution 
till  the  list  is  finally  closed.  I  have  not  had  time  to  inrcsti- 
pite  the  subject  sufficiently  to  say  to  what  amount  the 
trcasurj-  may  be  relieved  fi-um  llus  source;  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  friond  who  is  familiur  with  the  subject,  that  a 
very  great  reduction  of  ex])euditurc,  say  $300,000  uunualiy 
for  some  years,  may  be  expected  uudcr  this  head.  Uuder 
th«M  various  heads,  and  others,  which  a  careful  examination 
might  designate,  I  feel  conddcut  that  a  reduction  might  be 
made,  by  retrcnchmeut  ia  the  estimates,  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  proposed  to  be  borrowed  by  this  bill,  as  amended, 
without  materially  impairing  the  ellicicncy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  what  i-educlina  may  bo 
made  by  strict  ecououiy  in  the  public  disbursements ;  by 
which  I  mean,  not  parsimony,  but  thut  careful  and  eliicient 
lulministration  of  the  moneyed  affairs  of  the  Goveniment^ 
which  g^uards  against  all  abuse  and  waste,  and  apjilies  every 
dollar  to  the  object  of  apjirojiriations,  and  tliat  in  tlie  manuci 
beat  calcuhited  to  prixluce  tlic  gruatcst  result.  This  high 
daty  properly  appertains  tu  the  fuuctious  of  the  Kxccutive, 
and  Congress  can  do  but  Uttic  more  than  to  urge  on  and 
sustain  llint  dejmrtmcnt  of  the  Government  to  which  it  be- 
longs, in  discharging  it,  and  which  must  take  the  lead  in  the 
work  of  economy  and  reform.  My  object  is  to  show,  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  tho  work,  and  that  great  reduction 
may  be  made  in  the  expenditures  by  such  an  administration 
of  the  moneyed  aQ'airs  of  the  Guvemmcnt  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. But  how  la  tliis  to  be  made  ap^tarent  ?  Can  it  bo 
done  by  minute  examination  of  tlie  variuus  items  of  the  es- 
timates and  expenditures  P  Can  a  general  state  of  looseness, 
of  abuses,  or  extravagance  in  the  disbursements  be  detected 
and  exposed  by  such  examiuatiou  ?     All  attempts  of  the 
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kind  have  failed,  and  must  continue  to  do  t^).  It  would  Le 
impracticaUc  to  extend  such  an  inquiry  through  the  various 
heads  of  expenditures.  A  single  account  might  be  selected, 
that  would  occupy  a  committee  n  large  portion  of  a  session : 
and  after  all  their  lahtir,  it  ^vould  be  more  than  an  even 
chance  that  they  would  fail  to  delect  abuses  and  mismanage- 
lueut,  if  they  abounded  ever  so  much.  They  lie  beyond  the 
accounts  ;  and  can  only  be  reached  by  the  searching  and 
scrutinizing^  eyes  of  faithful  and  vigilant  officers  charged 
with  the  administrative  supervision. 

There  ia  but  one  way  in  which  Congress  can  act  with 
effect  in  testing  whether  the  public  funds  have  been  judi- 
ciously and  economicany  applied  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  appropriated  ;  and  if  not,  of  holding  those 
charged  with  their  administration  responsible, — and  that  is, 
by  comparing  the  present  expenditures  with  those  of  past 
periods  of  acknowledged  economy,  or  foreign  contcmjKJranc- 
ous  service  of  like  kind.  If,  on  such  comparison,  the  differ- 
ence appear  much  greater  than  it  should  be,  after  making  due 
allowance,  those  who  have  the  control  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible to  reduce  them  to  a  projior  level,  or  to  give  Batisfac- 
tory  reasons  for  not  doing  it ;  and  that  is  the  course  wliich 
I  intend  to  pursue.  They  who  now  have  the  control,  both 
of  Congi'ess  and  the  Executive  Department,  came  into 
power  on  a  solemn  ])lcdgc  of  reform  ;  and  it  ia  but  fair  that 
they  should  be  held  responsible  fur  the  reformation  of  the 
abuses  anil  niismumigemeut  which  they  declared  to  exist, 
and  the  groat  rcdiiction  of  expenses  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  make,  if  the  people  should  raise  them  to 
power. 

But  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  reform 
can  bo  the  work  of  a  day.  I  know  too  well  the  labor  and 
the  time  it  requires,  to  entcriain  any  such  opinion.  All  I 
ask  is,  that  the  work  shall  be  early,  seriously,  and  sj-stemat- 
ically  commenced.     It  is  to  be  regretted   that  It  has  not 
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already  commenced,  ami  LlmL  there  h  m  little  apjwrent  ia- 
cUnation  to  begin.  Wc  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  bringing  for- 
wanl  a  new  loan  of  $5,000,000,  woulil  have  at  least  under- 
t-aken  to  infurm  us,  after  a  full  sun'cy  of  the  estimatea  and 
expenditures,  whether  any  reduction  could  l>c  made,  and,  if 
any,  to  what  amount,  before  he  agked  for  a  vote,  making  so 
great  an  addition  to  the  public  debt.  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  omission  as  a  bad  omen.  It  looks  like  rcpndiatioQ  of 
solemn  pledgee.  But  what  he  has  failed  to  do  I  shall  at- 
tempt ; — but  in  a  much  less  full  and  satis&ctory  manner 
than  he  might  have  done,  with  all  his  advantiiges  as  the 
bead  of  tlie  cnmmitlee.  Far  the  purpose  of  cnmimring,  I 
filmll  select  the  years  1823  and  1840.  I  select  the  funuer, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  years  of  the  second  term  gf  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  which,  it  is  admitted  now,  admin- 
istered the  moneyed  affairs  of  the  Governracnt  with  a  rca- 
fiODable  tvgard  to  economy  ;  hut  at  that  time  it  was  thought 
by  all  to  be  liberal  iit  its  expcuditures,  and  by  uome  even  pro- 
fuse— OS  several  Senators  whom  I  now  see,  and  who  were  then 
members  of  Congress,  will  bear  witness.  But  1  select  it  for 
a  still  stronger  reason.  It  is  the  year  which  immediately  pre- 
eodedtho  first  act,  professedly  passed  on  the  principles  of  the 
protective  policy.  The  intcr\'ening  time  between  the  two 
periods  comprehends  the  twu  acts  of  1824  and  IS28,  by  which 
tliat  policy  was  carried  to  duch  great  extremes.  To  tboae 
acts,  connected  with  the  banking  system,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  banks  with  the  Gavernmcnt,  is  to  be  attributed 
that  train  of  events  which  has  involved  the  country  and 
ibe  Government  in  bo  many  difficulties  ;  and,  among  others, 
that  vast  increase  of  expenditures  which  has  taken  place 
lince  1823,  as  frill  he  shown  by  the  runijiarisun  I  am  about 
(o  make. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Govemment   arc  comprised 
onder  three  great  heads:  the  civil  Ust,^ — including  foreign  in- 
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tercourseand  miscellaneous, — the  militaiy,  and  the  na%*y.  1 
propose  to  begin  with  tlie  firnt,  and  take  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand. 

The  expenditures  nmler  the  first  head  have  increased 
since  1823,  when  tliey  were  82,O22jO03,  to  35,402.030  98, 
the  amount  in  1S40 ;  showing  an  iDcrense,  in  seventeen 
years,  of  2'7  to  1. — while  the  population  has  Increased 
only  about  J  to  1,  that  is,  about  75  per  cent. — making 
the  increase  of  expenditures,  compared  with  the  increase 
of  popuhition,,  nbnut  3'6  to  1.  This  enormous  incrcjiBc 
has  taken  place,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  expend- 
itures tmder  this  liead,  consisting  of  salaries  to  officers  and 
the  i>ay  of  members  of  Congress,  have  remained  unchanged. 
The  next  year,  in  1S41,  lh«  expenditure  rase  to  ?n,106,56O. 
I  am,  however,  hapjiy  to  jiereeive  a  considerable  reJuution 
in  the  estimates  for  this  year,  compared  with  the  last  and 
several  preceding  years  ;  but  still  leaving  room  for  great  ad- 
ditional reduction  to  bring  the  increase  of  expenditures  to 
the  same  ratio  with  the  increaso  of  popidation,  liberal  as 
that  standard  of  increa.se  would  be. 

That  the  Senate  may  form  some  conception,  in  detail, 
of  this  enormous  increase,  1  projiose  to  go  more  into  partie* 
ulara  in  n-'fcronco  to  two  items  : — the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  thoRO  of  collecting  the 
duties  on  imports.  The  hitter,  though  of  a  character  be- 
longing to  the  civil  list,  is  not  included  in  it,  or  either  of  the 
other  heads  ;  as  the  expenses  incident  to  collecting  the  cus- 
toms, are  deducted  from  the  receipts,  before  the  money  is 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

The  contingent  expenses  (they  exclade  the  pay  and  mile- 
age of  members)  of  the  Senate  in  1S23  were  812,841  07,— of 
which  the  printing  cosL§6, 348  5G,  and  stationery,  ^1,631  51; 
and  those  of  the  House,  837,848  95, — of  which  the  printing 
cost  $22,314  41,  and  the  stationery,  $3,877  71.  In  1840, 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate  were  $77,447  22, — of 
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which  the  printing  cost  $31,285  31^,  and  the  stationery 
37,061  77;  ami  thttseof  tho  HuUBe,  8l9i>,219  57,— of  which 
the  prialiug  cost  865,036  46,  and  the  atationeiy,  1J36,352  99. 
The  aggregate  cxponsca  of  the  two  Houses  together  rose 
from  ^50,690  02,  to  $276,666  ;  lieing  an  actual  iucroase  of 
5*4  to  l,-~and  nn  iucrcosc,  in  proportion  to  |>opulation, 
of  about  7'2  to  1.  But  enormous  as  this  increase  is, 
the  fact  (hat  the  niunbcr  of  members  had  inci'eased  not 
more  than  about  ten  per  cent,  from  1323  to  1840,  is  calcula- 
ted to  make  it  still  more  Rtrikingly  so.  Had  the  incrcAse  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  members  (and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  greatly  exceed  it),  the  expenditures 
m>nld  have  riseQ  from  $50,690  to  855,759  only, — making 
increase  of  but  $5,069  ;  hut,  instead  of  this,  it  rose  to 
76,666,  making  an  increase  of  $225,970.  To  place  the 
subject  in  a  still  more  striking  view,  the  contingent  expen- 
ses in  1823  were  at  the  rate  of  $144  per  member,— 
which  one  would  suppose  was  ample, — and  in  1840,  $942. 
This  vast  increase  took  plaue  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Congress  ;  and  yet  we  were  told  at  the  extra  session,  by  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  tliat  there  was 
no  room  for  economy,  and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made  ; 
and  even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that  Uttlc  can 
be  done.  Enormous  as  are  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  two  Houses,  I  infer  from  the  very  great  increase  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  head  of  civil  list  g;enerally,  when  so 
lai^  a  portion  is  for  fixed  salaries,  which  have  not  been  ma- 
terially increased  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  that  they  are 
not  much  less  so  throughout  the  whole  muge  of  tliis  branch 
of  the  public  eer^'ice. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which  I  have  select- 
ed for  more  particular  examination, — the  increased  expenses 
of  collecting  tlie  dutieson  imports.  In  1823  it  was  $766,699 
—equal  to  3*86  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and 
"98  on  the  aggregate  amount   of    imports  ;    and   in  1840 
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it  had  increased  to  81,542,319  *24,— equal  to  1413  pci 
cent,  on  the  nmmint  collected,  and  to  158  on  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  imports ; — being  an  actual  increnfw 
of  nearly  a  million,  ami  cnnsiderably  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  1823.     lu  1839  it  nme  to  31,714,515. 

From  these  facts,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  more 
than  a  million  annually  may  be  saved  under  the  two  items 
of  contingent  oxpensps  of  Congress  and  the  collection  of  the 
customs, — without  touching  the  other  items  comprised  tmder 
the  civil  list,  the  executive  and  judicial  departments,  the  for- 
eign intercourse,  light -houses,  and  miscellaneous.  It  would 
Iw  safe  to  put  down  a  saving  of  at  least  n  half  million  for  these. 

I  rIuiU  now  pass  to  the  militarj',  with  which  I  am  moro 
familiar.  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  almost  entirely 
to  the  army  projter,  including  the  Military  Academy,  in  ref- 
erence to  "which  the  iuformatiou  is  more  full  and  minute.  I 
exclude  the  expenses  incident  tn  the  Florida  ivnr,  and  the 
expenditures  fur  the  Ordnance,  iho  Engineer,  the  Topo- 
grajihical,  the  Imlian,  and  the  Pension  Bureaus.  Instead 
of  IS23,  for  which  there  is  no  olHcial  and  exact  Htatemcat 
of  the  expenses  of  the  army,  I  shall  take  1821,  for  which 
there  is  ono  made  by  myself,  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  ibr 
the  miuuto  corrcctncsB  of  which,  I  can  Touch.  It  is  cod- 
tnined  in  a  report  made  under  a  call  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  comprises  a  cnmj)amtive  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  anny  proper,  for  the  years  1818,  1819, 1820, 
and  1821,  respectively,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
1822.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  (which  I  can  with  conli- 
(lencc),  that  the  comparative  expense  of  1823,  if  it  coiUdbe 
ascertained,  would  bo  found  to  bo  not  less  favorable  than 
1821.     It  would  prolmbly  he  something  morc  so. 

With  these  remarks  1  shall  begin  with  a  comparison,  in 
the  fii-st  pkce,  between  1821  and  the  estimate  for  the  army 
proper  for  this  year.  The  average  aggregate  strength  of  the 
anuy  iu  the  year  1821,  including  ofticors,  professors,  cadets, 
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and  fioKIiers,  was  8,109, — and  tho  proportion  of  officers, — 
includiiig  the  professors  of  the  Military  Academy^ — to  the 
soldiers,  iiicludiug  cadets,  waa  1  to  1218,  and  the  ex- 
I>cnditiirc  32,iaO,OD3  53,«  equal  to  §2(13  91  for  each  in- 
dividoal.  The  cstiniato  for  the  army  proper  for  1842,  in- 
cluding tho  Militai7  Academy,  is  84,453,370  16.  Tho  ac- 
tual strcn^h  of  tho  army,  ncconling  to  tho  return  accompa- 
nying the  mesKage  at  the  ojiening  of  the  Bsssion,  was  11,1GD. 
Attiuuing  this  to  ho  the  average  strength  for  this  year,  and 
adding  for  tlie  avcmgc  numher  of  the  Acadeuiy,  profeswirs 
and  cadet8,  300,  it  will  give,  within  a  very  small  fitiction, 
$390  for  each  individual,  mukitig  a  diflcreuco  of  S136  in 
&vor  of  1821.  How  far  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  addi- 
tional exjiense  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  compared  with 
other  descrijitions  of  troops,  would  justify  this  increase,  1  nni 
not  prepared  to  eay:  In  other  rcepcctfi,  I  Ghould  suppose, 
there  ought  to  be  a  decrease  rather  tlian  an  increase  ;  as  the 
price  of  clothing,  provisions,  forage,  and  other  articles  of  sup- 
ply, OS  well  as  transportation,  are,  I  presume,  cheaper  than  in 
1821.  The  proportion  of  oflicers  to  soldiers,  I  would  aupjKiee  to 
be  less  in  1S42  than  in  1821,  and,  of  course,  vs  far  lun  that 
has  influence,  tho  expense  of  the  former  ought  to  be  less  per 
man  than  the  latter.  With  this  brief  and  irapcriect  com- 
pa.rii»on  between  the  expense  of  1821  and  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  miuute  and  full  com|>ari- 
son  between  tho  former  and  the  year  1837.  I  select  that 
year,  because  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  the  proportion 
of  officers  to  men  (a  very  material  point  as  it  relates  to  the 
expenditure)  is  almost  exactly  the  siimo. 

On  turning  to  Document  165  (IT.  R.  2d  sees.  26th  Con.)  a 
letter  will  bo  found  from  the  then  Secretary'  of  Wiir  (Mr.  Poin- 
BCtt),  giving  a  comparative  Blatement,  in  detail,  of  the  ex- 
peoBO  of  the  anny  projier,  including  the  Military  Academy 
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for  tho  years  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  The  strengtb 
of  the  army  for  the  first  of  theso  years,  including  oificers, 
profeRsora,  cwlets,  and  Koldieni,  was  8,107, — being  two  less 
than  in  1821.  The  jirujwrtion  of  oifficcra  and  professors, 
to  tl»e  cadets  and  soldiers,  11'46. — being  '72  more  than 
in  1821.  The  expcnditurti  for  1837,  $3,308,011,  being 
81,127,918  more  than  fur  1821.  The  coat  per  man,  incliulinj:^ 
otliccrs,  pn>ffBM(>rs,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  was  in  1837  ?408  03, 
exceeding  that  of  1821,  $144  12  per  man.  It  appears  by 
the  letter  of  the  Secretar}',  that  the  expenses  per  man  rose, 
in  1838,  to  $464  35  ;  but  it  ia  due  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, at  the  time,  to  bay,  that  it  declined  under  his  ad- 
ministration, the  next  year,  to  3381  G5,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent, to  $380  63.  There  is  no  statement  for  the  year 
1841  ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  prices,  there 
ought  to  be  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  cost ; — espe- 
cially during  the  jtrescut  year,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  so 
great  a  decline  in  almost  every  article  which  enters  into  the 
consumption  of  the  army.  Assuming  that  the  average 
strength  of  the  array  will  he  kept  equal  to  the  return  accom- 
panying the  President's  message  and  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  year  should  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1821,  the 
expense  of  the  army  would  not  exceed  $2,895,686, — making 
a  diiference,  compared  with  the  estimates,  of  $1,557,684 ; 
but  this  from  tho  increase  of  pay,  and  the  greater  expense  of 
the  dragoons,  cannot  be  expected.  Having  no  certain  infor- 
mation how  nmoh  the  expenses  arc  necessarily  increased 
from  these  causes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  the  actual  reductions  ;  but  imlcss  the  increase  of  pay,  and 
the  increased  cost  because  of  the  dragoons  arc  very  great,  it 
ought  be  very  considerable. 

I  found  the  expense  of  the  army  in  1818,  including  the 
Military  Academy,  to  be  $3,702,49;" — a  cost  of  $451  57  per 
man,  including  officers,  pnjfessors,  cadets,  and  soldiers;  and 
reduced  it  in  1821  to  $2,180,098— a  cost  of  $263  91,  and 
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making  a  difference  bctweeu  tlic  two  years,  in  the  aggret^ale 
expenses  of  the  iirmy,  of  81,522,397,  and  8185  GG  per  man. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  great  fall  in  prices  in  the  interral ; 
but  allowing  for  this,  by  adding  to  the  price  of  evorj'  article 
entering  into  the  snpplies  of  the  army  a  snm  sufficient  to 
niso  it  to  the  price  uf  1818,  there  was  etill  a  difference  in 
the  cost  |>cr  man  of  $163  1)5.  This  great  reduction  was 
effected  without  slintiug  the  service  or  diaiinishing  the  sup- 
plies, either  in  quantity  or  q^uality.  Tbcy  were,  ou  the  con- 
trary, increased  in  both,  especially  the  latter.  It  was  effected 
through  an  efficlont  organiziition  of  the  HtafT,  and  the  co-npe- 
iBtion  of  the  able  nffiwrs  placed  at  the  head  of  each,  of  its 
ditifiions.  The  cause  of  the  great  expense  at  the  former  pe- 
riod, was  found  to  be  principally  in  (he  neglect  of  public  prop- 
erty, and  the  opplication  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by  law. 
There  is  less  scope,  doubtless,  for  reformation  in  the  army 
now.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,,  hut  that  the  universal  ex- 
tAvagance  which  has  pervaded  the  countrj-  for  bo  many 
yean,  and  which  has  increased  so  gi-eally  the  expenses  both 
of  GcTcmraent  and  individuals,  has  left  much  room  for  re- 
form in  this,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  service. 

lu  addition  to  the  array,  there  are  many  other  and  heavy 
branches  of  expeuditure  embraced  under  the  military  head — 
fortifications,  ordnance,  Indians,  and  penKions — the  expendi- 
tures of  which,  taken  in  the  nggrt^giite,  greatly  exceed  the 
anuy ;  the  exitcusc  of  all  of  whicli,  fur  the  reason  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  may,  douhtleRs,  he  much  reduced. 

On  turnini;  to  the  navy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
information  wliicli  would  enable  me  to  make  a  similar  com- 
parison between  the  two  periods,  in  reference  to  that  impor- 
tant arm  of  defence;  but  I  hoi>e,  when  tlie  information  is 
received  wliich  has  been  called  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  AVilHams),  ample  data  will  be  obtainiHl  to  ena- 
ble me  to  do  80  on  some  future  occa*iiin.  In  place  of  it,  I 
propose  to  erive  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expense  of 
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tho  British  navy  and  onrs  ibr  the  year  1840.  The  informa- 
tion, in  reference  to  tho  former,  is  taken  from  a  work  of  au- 
thority, the  Penny  Cydopedia,  under  the  heml  of  "Navy," 

The  aggrcgiitc  cxjicasc  of  tbc  Britisli  navy  in  the  year 
1840  amounted  to  4,DS0,353  pounda  Bterling, — deducting 
the  expense  of  transport  for  troops  and  convicts,  which  does 
not  properly  hulunj^  to  the  na%y.  Tliis  sum,  at  84  80  to  the 
pound  stL-rliiig,  is  cijuiil  to  §23,9Oj,G04  46.  The  navy  was 
cou)]}08c<l  of  392  vessels  of  war  of  all  descriptions,  leaving 
out  36  steam  vessels  in  the  packet  sendee, — and  23  sloops 
fittiid  for  foreign  jmckets.  Of  the  3D2,  98  wero  line-of-battle 
ships,  of  which  19  were  building;  116  frigates,  of  whicii  14 
wero  building;  68  sloops,  of  which  13  were  building;  44 
Btcani  vessels,  of  which  16  were  building;  and  CG  gun  brigs, 
schooners,  and  cutters,  of  which  12  were  building. 

The  effective  force  of  the  year — that  which  was  in  aclun] 
sen-ice,  consisted  of  3,400  olficers,  3,9D3  petty  officen*,  12,846 
ficamcu,  and  9,000  marines,  making  an  agga-gate  of  29,244. 
The  nnraber  of  vessel*  in  actual  senico  was  175,  of  which 
24  were  Une-of-battle  ships,  31  frigates,  30  steam  vessels, 
and  45  gvin  brigs,  schooners,  and  cuttcre — not  including  the 
30  steamers  and  24  sloo[m  in  the  pucket  scnice, — at  an  ave- 
rage expenditure  of  $573  for  each  individual,  including  oiti- 
cers,  petty  oiiiccre,  seamen,  and  marines. 

Our  uixyy  is  composed,  at  present,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  accompanying  the  President's  message,  of 
67  vessels, — of  which  11  are  iine-of-battlc  shijw,  17  frigates, 
18  sloops  of  war,  2  brigs,  4  schooners,  4  steamers,  3  store- 
bhips,  3  receiving  vessels,  and  5  small  schooners.  Tho  esti- 
mates for  the  year  are  made  on  the  assumption,  that  there 
will  bo  in  service  during  the  year,  2  ships  uf  the  line,  1  razee, 
6  frigates,  20  sloops,  11  brigs  and  schooners,  3  steamers,  3 
store-fihi{>s,  and  8  aoiall  vessels ;  making  ia  the  aggregate,  53 
vessels.  The  estimates  for  tho  year,  for  the  navy  and  marine 
corps,  as  has  been  stated,  is  ?8,705,579  83,  considerablv  ex- 
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ceeding  ooe-third  of  the  entire  expenditures  of  tlw  Britiifh 
DAxy  for  1840.  I  am  aware  that  there  in  probably  a  njuch 
larger  expenditure  applied  to  the  increase  uf  the  navy  in  our 
service  ihaa  in  the  British,  in  proportion  to  the  reapectivo 
forces ;  and  I  greatly  regret  that  1  have  not  the  laateriaLa  to 
ascertain  the  difference,  or  to  compare  the  expenses  of  the  two 
navies,  in  the  various  items  of  building,  outfit,  and  pay, — ■ 
and  the  rehitive  expeoscs  of  the  two  per  man,  per  gun,  and 
per  ton.  The  comparison  would  be  highly  interesting,  and 
would  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of  these  remarks. 
Wc  know  our  commercial  marine  meets  successfully  the 
Britihh  iu  fair  compotiliun  ;  and  as  the  elements  of  the  ex- 
pcfiaea  of  the  commercial  and  naval  marine  are  substantially 
the  aame,  in  time  of  peace,  when  impressment  is  disused  in 
the  British  service,  our  navy  ought  not  to  bear  an  unfavor- 
able comparison  with  theirs,  on  the  score  of  expense.  Whe- 
ther it  docs,  in  iact,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  Cue 
materials  I  have  been  able  to  culled ;  but  it  dues  seem  to 
me,  when  1  compare  the  great  magnitude  of  their  naval  es- 
tablishment with  the  smallness  of  ours,  and  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  two,  that  ours,  on  a  full  comparison,  will  bo 
iound  to  exceed  theirs  by  far,  iu  expense,  however  viewed. 

I  hope  whiii  I  have  stated  will  excite  inquiry.  It  in  a 
point  of  vast  importance.  If  we  can  bring  our  cipcnditurea 
lo  an  equality,  or  nearly  so,  with  hers,  we  may  tlion  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  time,  as  not  fur  distant,  wiien. 
with  our  Tast  commercial  marine  (mopo  tliau  two-thirds  of 
the  British),  we  may,  with  projitr  ccuiiomy  iu  our  disburse- 
ments, and  by  Uiiiituig  the  objects  of  our  expeuditures  to 
(ho«e  which  properly  belong  to  this  Governmeut  under  the 
constitution,  place  a  xmvy  on  the  ocean,  without  increase  of 
burden  on  the  people,  that  wiU  give  complete  protection  to 
our  coast,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  But  if 
that  cannot  l>o  dnne,^f  our  expenses  must  necessJLrily 
greatly  exceed  in  proportion  that  of  the  lirst  maritime  |h)wui 
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in  the  worlil,  it  is  well  it  should  be  knowTi  at  once,  tliat  wo 
rany  look  to  other  means  of  defcuce,  and  give  up  what,  in 
such  case,  would  be  a  hoj>elcs3  struggle.  I  do  not  believe 
thiit  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrar)',  I  am 
imjiressed  with  the  beUcf  that  our  naval  force  ought  not  to 
cost  more  in  proportion  than  the  British.  In  some  thingg 
they  may  have  the  advantage,  but  we  will  be  found  to  have 
equally  great  in  others. 

From  these  statcmeats  it  may  be  fairly  ioferred  that 
there  is  great  room  for  economy,  under  every  head  of  expen- 
diture. I  am  by  no  mcana  prepared  to  say  what  reduction 
may  be  cS'ected  by  it.  It  would  require  much  more  time 
and  minute  examination  to  determine  with,  precision  any 
thing  like  the  exact  amount ;  but  it  is  certain  that  millionB 
may  be  saved,  simply  by  a  judicious  ami  strict  system  of 
economy,  without  impairing,  in  any  degree,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Government.  But  in  order  to  form  a  more  definite  con- 
ception as  to  the  amount  of  this  reduction,  I  propose  to  add 
to  the  aggregate  expense  of  1823,  75  per  cent. — the  esti- 
mated increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  since 
then, — which  will  give  the  amount  that  ought  to  have  been 
the  estimatefl  espeudituro  for  this  year,  on  the  supposition 
tliat  the  expense  of  the  Government  ought  not,  iu  ordinary 
times,  to  increase  faster  than  the  population ;  and  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  actual  estimates  of  the  year,  will  show,  on 
that  supposition,  to  what  amount  they  ought  to  have  been 
reduced.  But  in  making  this  supposition,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Oovernraeut  ouglit  to  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  increiising 
jtopuLition.  There  are  many  branches  of  the  public  service 
whicii  ought  not  to  be,  and  have  not,  in  fact,  been  much  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  population,  and  are  now,  in 
point  of  expansion,  very  nearly  what  they  were  in  1823. 
Others  are  more  enlarged, — but  it  is  bolieveil  that  there  nro 
but  few  whose  growth  have  been  greater,  or  as  great,  as  that 
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of  our  population.  It  would,  in  truth,  not  be  difficult  to 
ihow  ibiil  an  incrcaao  of  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  con- 
sequently of  patronage  and  influence,  equal  to  our  rapidly 
groviog  population,  must  almost  necessarily  end  in  making 
the  Government  dcBpotic.  It  is  known  that  it  takes  a  much 
less  military  force,  in  proportion,  to  subject  a  larj^e  country 
with  a  nmncrous  jwpulation^  than  a  small  one  with  an  incon- 
siderable one ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  it 
takes  much  less  patronage  and  intiuenco  in  proportion,  to 
control  the  former  than  tho  latter.  So  true  is  this,  that  I 
rcganl  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  purity  and  dumlioa  of  our 
free  and  popular  institutions,  looking  to  the  vast  c::tent  of 
country  and  its  great  and  growing  population,  depend  on  re- 
stricting its  revemies  and  expenditures,  and  Oiereby  its 
patronage  and  influence,  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  the  proper  dischai^c  d'  tho  few  great  duties  fur  which 
it  waa  instituted.  To  a  departure  from  it  may  bo  attriliuted, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  existing  disorders.  With  these  re- 
marks, I  &hall  nuw  proceed  to  givo  the  result  of  the  proposed 
Oftlculation. 

The  actual  expenditures  of  1823,  all  included,  except 
payments  on  accoimt  of  the  public;  debt,  amounted  to 
$9,827,832.  That  sum  multiplied  by  75  per  cent,  the  esti- 
mated ralio  of  increase  of  population  from  1823  to  1840, 
gives  9l7,198,G81 ;  which,  on  the  assumption  that  tho  cx- 
pcnditores  should  not  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  popula- 
tion, ought  to  be  the  extreme  limits  of  the  expenditures  of 
this  year.  But  the  estimates  for  the  year,  deducting  pay- 
ment on  account  of  tho  debt,  are,  as  lias  bcLn  staled, 
825,997,258,  being  an  excess  of  §8,498,577  beyond  what 
the  ex[)enditurea  ought  to  be  on  the  libeml  scale  assumed. 
The  increase,  instead  of  being  at  the  mto  of  the  population, 
is  equal  to  2*68  to  1,  compared  with  the  expenditures  of 
1823,  and  3J  nearly,  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  poptdation.     Flad  the  ratio  uf  increase  not  C'xcccded  that 
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of  the  popnlatioo,  the  whde  eiptaJHure  of  the  jre&r,  in- 
doilmg  the  som  of  97,000,000  fir  the  debt,  woold  faaTc  been 
bat  324,198,681,  instead  of  $32,997,258. 

But,  great  as  this  redoctiOQ  is.,  it  by  no  nM«ns  repre- 
Bentfl  the  saving  that  would  be  m&de  <m  the  d*ts  assomed. 
The  expense  of  collecting  the  rerenne  (of  which  a  st«te- 
ineDt  has  already  been  made,  ao  fiir  as  it  relates  to  the  cq»- 
toms),  as  well  as  sereml  other  items,  lees  important,  are  not 
included  in  the  expenditures,  and  most  be  added,  to  get  the 
true  amount  that  would  be  saved.  The  additioo,  at  the  low- 
est calcidation,  would  he  a  million  of  dollars,  wliicb,  added 
to  the  98,498,577,  would  moke  the  sum  of  $9,498,577,  and 
would  reduce  what  ought  to  be  the  estimates  of  the  year,  on 
the  ^und  assumed,  to  $16,198,CS1.  The  saving  is  great ; 
but,  I  feel  confident,  not  greater  than  what,  with  a  judicious 
and  efficient  system  of  administration,  might  be  effectcd,^ — 
and  this  not  only  without  impairing,  but  actually  increasing, 
the  efficiency  uf  the  GovemmenL  To  make  so  great  a  re- 
duction, would  take  much  time  and  labor;  but  if  those  who 
have  the  power,  and  stand  pledged,  wotUd  begin  the  good 
voric,  much,  very  much,  might  be  done  during  the  present 
•esBon.  But  if  tbia  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  should  become  a 
law,  I  would  despair  for  the  present.  I  see  in  the  amend- 
ment a  deliberate  and  fixed  determinatiou  to  keep  up  the 
expenditures,  regardless  of  pledges  and  consequences. 

Having  now  shown  how  greatly  the  public  expenditures 
have  increased  since  1823,  I  next  propose  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  causes  tliat  have  produced  it.  In  the  front 
rank  I  place  the  protective  tariff.  I  Bclecttxl  the  year  1823, 
as  I  stated  in  the  early  stages  of  my  remarks,  in  part  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  that  pcmicioos  system  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  curious  to  look  over  the  columns  of  expenditures, 
under  their  various  heads,  in  the  table  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  note  how  suddenly  they  rose  under  every  head,  after  each 
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cf  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1824  and  1828,  tmtil  they  reached  thtj 
pnnent  [wint. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  the  table  of  the  expenditures  under  e«ch 
bead,  year  by  year,  from  1323  to  1840,  iu  illustnition  of  bi»  remarks.] 

Kor  18  it  wonderful  that  such  Khould  bo  the  effect  of 
the  protective  jiolicy.  How  could  it  bo  otherwise  ?  Du- 
ties were  laid,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protectioa.  Money 
waa  not  the  object.  It  vraa  but  an  incident ;  and  the 
jiarty  in  favor  of  the  system  (a  majority  in  both  Houses 
during  the  whole  period)  cared  not  how  it  waa  wasted. 
During  that  wasteful  period,  I  have  heard  members  of 
Congress  of  high  intelligence  declare  that  it  was  better  that 
the  money  shoidd  be  burnt  or  thrown  into  the  ocean 
than  not  collected ;  and  they  spoke  in  the  true  goniua  of 
thai  corrupting  and  opprcsBivo  system.  In  ihct,  after  it 
was  collected,  there  was  a  sort  of  necessity  that  it  should  be 
spent.  The  collection  waa  in.  bauk-uotei« ;  und  of  all  absurd- 
ities, one  of  the  greatest  is,  on  accumulution  of  such  an  arti- 
cle in  the  public  treasury,  whether  we  regard  the  thing  it- 
self, or  its  effects  on  the  community  and  the  banks.  When 
pu&hcd  to  a  great  extent,  it  must  prove  ruinous  to  all ;  and 
to  such  accumulation, — iu  spite  of  the  most  wasteful  extra- 
vagance in  the  expenditures,  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  overthrow  of  the  banks,  and  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Government  tnd  country.  But  so  blind  were  the 
banks,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  fate,  that  they  were  among 
the  foremost  to  urge  on  the  course  of  policy  destined  tu 
hasten  so  greatly  their  overthrow.  All  resistance  on  the 
port  of  the  minority  in  Congress  opposed  to  the  system,  was 
in  vain.  If  the  money  was  saved  from  one  oljectionablo 
object,  it  was  sure  to  be  applied  to  some  other,  and  perlmjis 
even  more  objectionable.  If  the  sluice  of  expenditures  waa 
stoppe<l  in  one  place,  it  was  certain  lo  burst  tlirough  another. 
Under  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  was  in  vain,  so  long 
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08  the  cause  remained,  I  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  resist- 
ance to  appropriations,  and  turned  my  efforts  against  tlie 
cause ; — a  treasury  overflowing  with  Imuk-notes, — to  exhaust 
which,  waa  the  uuly  means  left  of  staying  tlic  evil.  It  is 
not  my  iutcntiou  to  cast  the  blame  on  either  party.  The 
fault  lay  in  the  system, — the  policy  of  imposing  duties,  when 
the  money  was  not  needed, — and  collecting  it  in  a  currency, 
whicli  to  keep,  would  )iavo  lieen  more  wasteful  and  niinous, 
if  ]]OBsible,  tlian  to  siwnd,  however  extravagantly.  It  i&due, 
in  justice,  to  the  late  administration,  to  say,  that  they  had 
commenced,  in  good  earnest,  the  work  of  reform, — and  that 
with  so  much  succesSj  as  to  have  made  a  very  considerable 
reduction  m  the  expenditures,  towards  which  no  one  exerted 
himBclf  with  more  zeal  or  greater  cflect  than  the  Senator  be- 
hind nic  (Mr.  Woodbury),  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  what  was 
then  80  well  begun,  haa  not  been  continued  by  those  who 
have  succeeded. 

It  is  admitted,  on  oil  sides,  that  we  must  equalize  the 
revenue  and  expenditures.  The  scheme  of  borrowing  to 
make  up  nn  increasing  deficit  must,  in  the  cud,  if  continued, 
prove  ruinous.  Already  is  our  credit  greatly  impaired.  It 
is  impossible  to  borrow  at  home  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
at  tin;  URiml  nitG  of  interest.  Tlie  six  per  cent,  stock,  autho- 
rized at  the  late  session,  is  now  several  per  cent,  below  jmr  ; 
and  if  we  would  borrow  in  the  home  market,  it  would  en- 
danger tlie  solvent  Itanks.  It  is  admitted  tlmt  a  loan  of  two 
millions  in  Boston  has  caused  the  preseut  intense  pressure 
there  in  the  money  market.  Nor  cjim  the  foreign  market  be 
relied  on,  till  our  finances  are  put  iu  a  better  condition. 
Who,  in  their  present  condition,  would  think  of  jeopurdizing 
our  credit  by  appearing  in  the  Jiuiopeuu  mui-kets  witli 
United  States  stocks  ?  It  is  certain,  that  no  negotiation 
could  be  effected  there  but  at  usurious  interest,  and  on  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  time  for  redemption  ;  the  tendency 
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of  which  woiild  be  to  depreas  the  State  stocks,  nnd  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  iJOi-maucnt  funded  ilebt.  There  remains 
another  objection,  which  shoiihi  not  bo  overlooked  ;  (he  loan 
would  be  n'turncd  in  merchandise,  with  the  usual  injurious 
and  euilmrnissing  effects  of  stimulating  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  for  the  time,  beyond  wliat  its  export*  would  per- 
manently sustiiin. 

Nor  ifi  the  prospect  much  better  for  the  additional  issue 
of  treasury  notes  proposed  by  the  bill  as  amended  in  the 
Seaat«.  They  are  now  below  par,  and  this  must  still  add  to 
thtnr  depression  ;  perhaps  to  the  samo  extent  to  whicli  the 
BIX  per  cents  are  now  depressed.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
only  advantA^  wliich  they  have  orur  stocks  in  raising  a  loan, 
is,  that  they  are  receivable  in  the  dues  of  the  Goveniment, 
which  gives  thera,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  character  of  cur- 
rency ;  but  that  advantage  is  not  pecidiar  to  them.  As  the 
law  now  stimds,  notes  of  solvent  banks  are  nho  receivable  in 
the  public  dues.  They  are,  in  fact,  treasury  notes,  as  liir 
as  it  depends  on  reccivability, — as  much  bo  as  If  each  one 
was  indorsed  to  be  received  in  the  dues  of  Governmcut  by 
an  authorized  agent.  Xow,  so  long  as  the  Government  re- 
ceives bank-notes  at  par  witli  their  own,  and  tlie  bauks  (as 
is  now  the  case)  refuse  to  receive  thorn  at  par  witli  bank- 
notes, treasury  notes  will  be  depreisHod  compared  with  bank- 
aotee, — fur  tliu  ])lain  roawm  that  the  latter  can  pay  the  debts 
both  of  the  banks  and  the  Government,  while  the  former  can 
only  pay  the  debts  of  the  Government. 

In  such  a  state  of  tilings,  only  a  ver}'  small  amount  of 
treasury  notes  can  be  uat:d  for  cuiTCncy  without  depressing 
them  below  par ;  and  when  that  amount  is  much  exceeded, 
they  will  sink  rapidly  to  the  dejtresfiiou  of  stock  bcftiing  the 
earae  rate  of  intei-est.  Very  diUerent  would  be  the  fact,  if 
the  Sub-Treasury  had  not  been  repealed.  Under  its  opera- 
tion, the  Government  could  at  auy  time  have  issued  what 
amount  it  pleased  to  meet  a  temporary  deficit  in  the  trco- 
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sury,  at  a  more  nominal  rat«  of  interest,  or  none  at  (Ul.  Tho 
provision  thftt  nothing  hnt  }»o]d  ami  silver,  and  the  paper 
iaeued  on  tha  credit  of  the  Goveraiueut,  should  bo  received, 
in  the  public  dues,  would  have  kcjit  them  at  par.  But  aa 
things  now  are,  it  must  be  obvious  that  neither  loans  in  the 
usual  way,  nor  treasury  notes  can  he  i-elied  on  to  nmkc  up 
the  dciicit,  without  ruinous  consequences.  And  here  let  me 
inform  the  Senators  on  tho  other  side,  that  they  are  laboring 
nader  a  great  mista'ke  in  supposing  that  wo  who  prefer  trea- 
sury notes  to  loans  to  meet  the  temporary  wants  of  the  trea- 
Bur3%  are  anxious  to  force  their  use  upon  them.  The  fact 
is  far  otherwise.  We  deeply  regret  to  soe  you  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  using  them.  We  believo  them  to  be  very 
useful  and  convenient, — much  clxeaper,  and  more  safe,  than 
loans,  to  meet  the  occasional  wants  of  tho  Government, — 
and  see,  with  regret,  a  resort  to  them  under  circnmstances 
80  well  calculated  to  discredit  them  in  the  jmblic  estimation, 
and  when  they  cannot  be  used  but  at  the  cxpenao  of  the 
public  creditors. 

Wc  have,  then,  arrived  at  the  point  when  we  must  in- 
crease tho  duties  or  curtail  expenditures  ;  and  the  question 
is,  Which  shall  we  choose  ?  Thia  question  will  bo  decided 
by  the  vote  we  are  about  to  give.  There  is  no  mistake. 
Those  who  Have  clianged  this  bill  into  a  loan  bill  of 
?5,000,000,  tel!  us,  in  language  ttx)  intelligent  to  \)c  mis- 
taken, that  they  intend  to  fix  the  permanent  expenses  of 
the  Government  at  about  ^25,000,000  ;  for  it  will  talce  that 
sum,  at  least,  to  meet  what  they  tell  ua  in  the  lowest  amount 
to  which  the  expenditures  can  be  reduced,  and  to  discharge 
the  interest  and  principal  of  tho  debt  already  contracted  or 
authorized.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  clear  thiit  so  largo  a  sura  can- 
not bo  derived  from  the  present  tariff,  high  as  it  has  been 
raised.  I  agree  with  the  Chairman  that,  with  our  present 
export  trade,  the  heavy  iutci-est  to  be  paid  on  debts  abroad, 
and  the  large  list  of  free  articles,  it  is  not   safe  to  esti- 
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mate  the  cousiiniptloa  of  the  country  of  dutmblo  articlos,  at 
more  than  8S5,000,000  ; — which,  at  20  por  cent,  roiindj 
would  give  but  $17,000,000  gross,  and  u  net  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  cxiwnso  of  collection,  of  not  more  than 
815,000,000  at  the  outside,— leaving  810,000,000  annually 
to  bo  raised  by  (idditioiml  duties  on  imports,  or  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  Which 
shall  we  choose  ?  Tlmt  the  rmliiction  may  bo  made,  and 
the  deficit  met,  aided  by  the  repeal  of  the  Distribution  Bill, 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Government,  I  trust 
I  have  satisfactorily  shown  ;  not  «11  at  once,  but  enough  and 
more,  this  year,  to  avoid  this  loan,  and  ^adually,  by  a  vigor- 
ous Bystem  of  economy,  to  arrest  all  further  loans,  and  to 
dbichai^  those  that  have  been  contracted  or  author! zed. 
Why  not  then  adopt  the  alternative  of  curtailing  expenses  ? 
I  put  the  question  in  all  s^ibemcss  to  those  wlio  are  in  power 
and  responsible.  You  stand  pledged,  solemnly  pledged  to 
ref^jnu  ;  you  told  tlie  people  that  thn  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  extravag:mt, — tliat  they  wnild  he  reduced  to 
a  point  lower  than  I  have  assigned ;  and  why  not  redeem 
your  pledge,  when  I  have  proved  that  there  is  such  ample 
room  to  do  80  ?  We,  on  this  side,  ore  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  you,  and  to  carry  out  with  \ngor  the  good  \vork  which 
had  been  commenced  before  you  came  into  power.  Why,  in- 
stead of  carrying  on  with  still  greater  vigor  what  had  been 
commenced,  do  you  lialt  ?  No,  it  is  not  strong  enough. 
Why  do  you  now  go  for  increase,  instead  of  reduction  ?  Why 
falsify  all  your  solemn  promises,  and  prove,  now  that  you 
are  in  power,  that  you  are  as  kcjiIous  for  debts,  duties,  and 
increase  of  exiKjnditureR,  as  you  exhibited  zeal  for  refonii  while 
j-ou  were  seeking  power  ? 

But  one  answer  can  bi^  given  : — ^from  deep  solicitude  for 
another  protective  tarift'.  Yes  ;  that  same  pernicious  system, 
which  swelled  the  expenditures  to  their  pi-csent  vast  amount, 
is  the  real  impediment  to  their  reduction.     It  is  this  which 
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has  made  you  foi-get  all  your  promises,  and  wliich  now  seeks 
to  kwp  up  the  expenditures  as  a  jiretcxt  for  imposing  duties, 
not  for  revenue,  but  in  reality  for  protection.  It  is  tlua 
which  is  striving  to  force  Government  to  return  to  the  old  and 
disastrous  policy  whicli  has  brought  such  calamity  on  the 
country, — done  so  much  to  corrupt  its  morals  and  politics  ; 
and  which  is  now  forcing  it  to  resort  to  loans  and  treasury 
noteSj  at  the  hazard  of  its  credit,  when  it  is  so  necessary,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wrecks  of  that  of  so  many  of  the  Slates, 
that  the  credit  of  the  Union  should  stand  above  suspicion. 
It  is  this  which  passetl  the  Distribution  Bill,  and  now  resists 
its  repeal,  when  it  is  dear  that  the  revenue  from  the  lands 
is  indispensable  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  Government, 
and  to  preserve  its  cnidit.  Put  this  corrupt  and  corrupting 
system  out  of  the  way,  and  every  difficulty  comacetcd  with 
our  finances  would  vanish  ;  the  Distribution  Act  would  be 
repeided,  the  revenue  fn>m  the  jmblic  domain  restored  to  the 
Uniun, — and  economy  and  rL'trenchnicnt  would  save  their 
millions.  Kvery  voice  would  bo  mised  in  their  favor,  and 
the  expenditures  would  bo  speedily  equalized  with  the  reve- 
nue. Were  this  done,  we  wouhl  hear  no  nn  fre  of  an  emi>ty 
treasury* — of  loans,  of  treasur}'  notes  and  prostrated  credit  ; 
no  more  of  additional  duties.  Instead  of  increase,  wo  should 
hear  the  cheerful  note  of  reducliou — repeal  of  taxes — strik- 
ing; shackles  from  commerce  and  navigation — and  lightening 
the  burden  of  labor.  I  hazaid  nothing  in  asserting  that, 
with  a  thoix>ugh  reform  in  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  repeal  of  the  Distribution  Act,  that  a  revenue 
of  §13,000,000  from  the  customs  would  be  Bufficicnt — 
amply  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  Government  efliciently. 
Such  would  be  the  happy  cftt-cts  of  ct^ualizing  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  by  a  judicious  system  of  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, aided  by  the  restoration  of  the  rovenuo  from  the 
lands. 

Let  mc  now  ask  geutlemeu  if  they  have  reflected  on  the 
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consequences  wfaicli  luuat  result  from  the  other  oltcrnattvo, 
— that  of  misiDg  the  rovcuue  to  the  standard  of  tho  expen- 
ditores  ?  What  have ftlrendy  been  the  eftectsof  this  i>olicy  ? 
What  is  the  immediate  causo  of  the  present  embanassmcnt  ? 
What  haa  emptied  the  treasury,  prostrate*!  tho  credit  of  the 
Government,  and  imposed  high  additional  taxes  on  the  com- 
merce and  labor  of  the  couutry  ?  What  but  the  policy  com- 
menced at  the  extra  session,  of  keopins;  up  the  expenditures 
to  the  present  high  stnndfird,  and  which,  if  wo  may  judge 
by  this  mcasuro,  and  the  declaration  of  tho  Chaimmn  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  it  is  determined  to  adhere  to  ?  Can. 
any  one  doubt  that  if  there  had  been  no  change  of  policy — 
if  that  80  earnestly  pressed  by  my  friend  behind  me,  of  re- 
ducing the  expenditures,  had  been  continued,  the  existing 
embarrassments  would  have  been  avoided  ?  On  you,  who 
have  reversed  the  wise  and  judit'ious  course  then  commenced, 
rests  the  responsibility.  It  is  you  who  have  emptied  the 
treasury — you  who  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  c-aused  the  present  embarra88mentB. 

But  you  are  only  at  the  iKginning  of  your  dif!icuUiea. 
Thoae  that  are  to  come,  unless  you  change  your  course,  arc 
Btill  more  formidable.  The  jwwcr  of  borrowing,  in  every 
funn,  short  of  usurious  and  ruinous  interest,  is  gone;  and 
c&a  you  expect  to  raise  from  commerce  alone  tho  means  of 
meeting  tho  expenditures  at  the  present  high  standard  ?  I 
pronounce  it  to  bo  beyond  your  iiowcr  to  raise  ?25,000,000 
annually  from  the  customs.  So  largo  a  sum  cannot  be 
extorted  from  commerce  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
A  net  revenue  to  that  amotmt  would  re(|uiro  a  gross 
revenue,  at  the  jiresent  extravagant  rate  of  cullectiou,  of 
at  least  $27,000,000.  Our  present  exports  will  not 
pay  fiir  an  importation  of  more  than  9125,000,000,  allow- 
ing for  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade.  From  this  must 
be  dedacte<l  ^10,000,000  for  the  interest  of  debt  abroad, 
which  would  reduce  the  imports  to  8115,000,000.      Deduct 
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$10,000,000  more  for  fret<  articles,  immediately  coonecied 
with  the  nioQufacturing  upemtions  of  tUc  country,  and  it 
woul<l  reduce  the  dutiable  urticles  consumed  io  the  country 
anntwUy  to  «105,000,000.  In  the  free  articles  I  do  not 
include  tea  and  coffee,  which  are  now  so.  It  would  take 
an  average  duty  of  26  per  cent,  tu  raiae  $27,000,000  on 
$105,000,000.  Can  you,  in  the  present  stato  of  things, 
raiae  your  duties  to  that  high  standard  ? 

I  pass  over  tlie  eflects  of  such  u  duty,  in  repressing  the 
export  trade  on  which  the  import  depends.  Between  them 
there  is  the  most  intimate  ndatiou.  Kach  limits  the  amoimt 
of  the  other.  In  the  long  nm,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
imports  cannot,  on  a  fair  valuation,  exceed  the  exports.  It 
is  not  less  certain  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  exports  ; 
which,  in  the  long  run,  cannot  exceed  the  imports.  And 
hence  duties  on  imports  as  efl'ectuallr  restrict  and  limit  the 
amount  of  tlie  exports  aa  if  directly  iiuposed  on  the  latter. 
To  repress  the  one  is  to  repress  the  other.  But,  setting 
aside  all  considerations  of  the  kintl,  I  dircirtly  meet  the  tjiues- 
tioDf  and  say  that  you  cannot  extort  from  couuucrec  the 
amount  you  propose. 

He  who  would  retwon  from  the  past  on  this  subject,  will 
be  greatly  deceived.  High  duties  now  will  not  give  the 
revenue  they  ou^e  did.  The  smugjjier  forbids.  The  stand- 
art!  of  monds  is  greatly  lowered.  The  paper  system 
and  the  protective  policy  huvo  worked  a  great  and  mel- 
ancholy chiuige  in  this  respect.  The  country  is  filled  with 
energetic  and  enttTprising  men,  rendered  desperate  by  being 
reduced  from  aSlutnce  to  poverty  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  times.  They  will  give  an  impulse  to  smuggling  un- 
known to  the  country  heretofore  The  profits  of  regular 
business,  in  the  new  state  of  tluugs  in  which  the  country  is 
placed,  must  be  low  and  slow,  Porfunes  can  no  longer  bo 
mode  by  a  single  bold  stroke  ;  and  the  impatience  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  large  class  to  which  I   have  uUudeil,  and 
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whoee  debts  will  be  sponged  by  the  Bankrupt  Act,  will  not 
submit  ta  rccuveriug  their  furnier  cuuiliiiuu  by  so  slow  u  pro- 
cess. With  higlk  duties,  g]iiug<i;liug  tUcu  will  open  too 
tempting  n  field  to  rcHtore  thcii-  broken  Ibrtuucs,  not  to  bo 
entered  by  many  of  the  largo  clasa  to  wluch  1  relcr, — to 
whioh  many  wiH  bo  added  from  the  lowest  etandaid  of  mor- 
als, who  cnnnot  plead  the  same  neceBsity.  If  to  this  !« 
added  the  greatly  increased  facility  for  smuggling,  both  on  om" 
Northern,  and  Eastern,  and  Southwestern  frtmtiers,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  expect  to  raliK  the  ttum.  pro{>08ed  from  com- 
merce. Xot  only  hiis  tho  line  of  frontier  along  the  lakes 
been  greatly  lengthened,  but  tho  facility  of  intercourse  with 
them,  both  by  canals  and  roads,  have  been  increased  in  a 
still  greater  degree.  How  is  smuggling  to  be  prevented 
aluug  so  extended  a  frontier,  with  such  unlimited  facility  fur 
practising  it  ?  Nor  will  the  supply  of  smuggletl  goods  Iw 
confined  to  tho  immediate  neighborhood  of  tho  frontier. 
They  will  penetrate  through  the  numerous  roads  and  canals 
leading  to  tho  lakes,  far  inland,  and  compete  saccessfidly 
with  tlie  r^ibr  tmdc  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  British  autliuritiea  will  cmmive 
At  lliia  illicit  trade.  Look  at  tho  immense  interest  which 
they  have  to  turn  the  trade  of  our  country,  as  &r  as  possi- 
ble, through  the  channel  of  tho  St.  La^vrencc.  It  will  give 
to  Great  Britain  the  entire  tonuago  on  whatever  portion  of 
our  trade  may  bo  turned  through  that  clmnnel — a  point  so 
important  to  her  naval  supremacy,  and  to  which  she  is  ever 
•0  attentive.  Already  great  tacility  is  afforded  for  turning 
the  provision  trade,  both  for  the  home  market  and  the  tup- 
ply  of  tho  West  Indies,  through  it,  and  mth  much  success. 
I  was  surprised  to  Imni,  slucc  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  OS  I  liavo  no  doubt  most  of  tJK^sc  who  hear  mc  will 
be,  that  a  pUcc  on  the  St.  Lawrence  almost  unknown,  is 
already  the  fourth  town  in  tho  Union,  as  to  the  number  of 
Is  that  enter  and  depart  in  the  year.     I  refer  to  St. 
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Vincent,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  It  is  the  dpp«t  for 
tlie  British  tmde,  which  descends  the  St.  Lawrcucc  fi-ora  our 
aide.  To  give  life  and  vigor  to  a  vast  trade,  which  gives  her 
the  entire  tonnage  ol"  the  outward  and  iaward  voyage,  is  too 
important  to  be  neglected  ;  jmrticularly  as  it  would  so  pow- 
erftilly  counteract  our  high  duties,  and  bo  jjreatly  widen  the 
field  of  eonsninptinn  for  her  ni  ami  fact  nrew.  Turning  to  the 
froutitT  at  tlit;  otlier  end  ul'  the  Uuiuii,  we  shall  tind  a  great 
increase  of  facility  for  smuggling,  in  that  quarter  ;  but  I 
abstain  from  enlarging  on  it  for  the  present. 

Taking  all  thc^c  Cannes  together,  it  cannot  he  doubted 
that  smuggling  will  commeace  at  a  much  lower  poiul  of 
duties  than  it  ever  has  heretofore,  and  that  all  calealations 
of  increase  of  reventie  from  increase  of  duties,  founded  on 
the  i)aat,  will  fiiil.  It  is  the  opinion  of  good  judges  tliat  it 
would  commence  with  duties  as  low  as  12  per  cent,  on  such 
articles  as  llmm  and  sUUh  ;  ])ut  be  that  as  it  may,  it  may  be 
saiely  predicted  tliat  the  eehcme  of  raising  the  standard  of 
revenue  to  the  present  expenditures,  will  laii.  I  pass  over 
the  violation  of  the  compromise,  which  such  a  policy  neces- 
sarily involves, — its  ruinous  effects  on  the  great  staples  of 
the  country,  now  gnflering  under  the  greatest  depression, — 
and  that  deep  discontent  which  must  follow  in  the  quarter 
that  pHnluces  tlicm.  I  shiill  confine  myself  Himj)ly  to  the 
Euancial  question.  Kegardcd  in  tliis  light,  I  tell  gentlemen 
that  the  line  of  policy  they  propose  will  fail.  They  will  have 
to  abandon  it,  or  resort  to  internal  taxes  to  supply  the  defi- 
cit from  commerce.  Yes, you  must  restore  the  revenuofrom 
the  lands,— economize  and  retrench, — or  he  forced  to  resort 
to  internal  taxes  in  the  end.  Are  you  prepared  for  this  ? 
I  ask  those  who  represent  the  great  sections  to  the  North 
and  East,  if  they  have  reflected  how  that  portion  of  the 
Union  would  be  affected  by  internal  taxes  ?  I  refer  not  to 
direct  taxes, — for  that,  aeconling  to  the  mode  prescribed  in 
the  constitution,  can  never  be  pushed  to  any  oppressive  ex- 
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Ireme, — ^but  to  excises.  If  you  liavo  not,  it  U  timu  you 
Bhould  ;  for  in  the  way  you  are  now  going,  you  will  soon 
have  to  learn  experimentally  how  it  will  operate. 

There  never  has  been  a  civilized  countn-  within  my 
knowledge,  whose  moneyed  aftairs  have  been  worse  nmmtged 
than  oure  for  the  last  dozen  of  yeare.  In  1828  wo  raised 
the  dutieft,  on  an  avemge,  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent., — when 
the  debt  was  on  the  eve  of  being  dischai^d,  and  thereby 
flooded  the  country  with  a  revenue,  when  discharged,  which 
oould  not  be  absorbed  by  the  most  la\ish  expenditures. 
Hence  the  double  afilictiou  uf  an  accumulating  suqdus  of 
miUioDS  on  millions,  and  of  the  most  wasteful  e.xpeuditurea 
at  the  wmc  time.  Then  came  the  Compromise  Act,  which 
entirely  exempted  one-half  of  the  iniport.s  fmtii  duties,  in 
order  to  escape  the  growing  evil  of  such  a  Burplus,  and  re- 
duced the  one-tenth,  every  two  years,  on  all  the  duties  above 
twenty  j)er  cent,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the  protective  jioli- 
cy.  Under  their  operation,  aided  by  the  Deposit  Act,  the 
suqilus  was  absorbed,  and  the  revenue  gradually  brought 
down  to  the  proper  level  To  ineet  the  descending  revenue, 
a  rciluction  of  expenditures  wan  cnmmcncctl,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  equalizing  the  revenue  and  expenditures.  Then  a 
change  of  party  took  place ;  the  one  coming  in  professing  a 
greater  love  of  economy  and  retrenchment  than  the  one 
going  out ;  hut  instead  of  fulfilling  their  promises,  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  have  been  increased  by  millions — debts  con- 
tracted— ^revenue  from  the  lands  squandered — and  all  this 
when  the  incume  wjis  rednred  ti>  the  last  poasihlfi  di^pression  1 
Take  it  all  iuall,  i.*an  folly,  can  infatuation  go  further  ? 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Veto  Pou-^r,  ilellvered  iu  the  Senate, 
February  28th^  1S42. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cky),  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  maiutaiued  tiiat  the  people  of  tlicse  States 
oooslitnto  a  nation  ;  that  tbo  nation  has  a  will  of  its  own  ; 
that  tlie  numcricd  majority  of  the  vrholo  wn«  the  appropri- 
ate organ  of  its  voice ;  ivnd  that  whatever  derogated  frora 
it,  to  that  extent  departed  from  the  genius  of  the  Govern- 
mentj  and  set  up  the  will  of  the  minority  a^ingt  the  ma- 
jority. We  have  thus  presentwl,  at  the' very  tLrcahold  of 
the  discussion,  a  q^uestiou  of  the  deepest  import, — not  only 
as  it  regards  the  subject  under  comiLdemtion,  but  tho  nature 
and  character  of  our  Government ;  and  this  question  is, 
Are  these  propositions  of  the  Senator  true  ? 

[Mr.  Clay  here  intcmiptdd  Mr  CiJbDun^  and  sriid  tliat  he  meant  a 
mnjority  acoording  to  tho  fonus  of  tJio  constitution. 

Mr.  Culhouo,  ia  return,  Bald  he  had  takea  down  tho  words  of  the 
SciiaUir  lit  llio  time,  and  would  vouch  for  tbo  oorrcctnosa  of  his  slate- 
ment.  TbeSfimtor  not  ooly  ivSd  down  tho  propositioas  as  staled,  bal 
bo  drew  cuuclusioiu  fn^iu  iLcin  against  tliit  Prcsideiit^s  \-otb,  which 
could  only  he  sustained  on  the  priuuifiiti  uf  die  iiLmcrical  majority. 
In  fact,  bis  cuunw  at  tbo  <;xtr!t  suasion,  ami  tlie  groumU  assumed  hotli 
by  him  anil  his  colleague  in  this  diKiu.ssion,  bad  their  origin  in  the 
doctrines  embraced  in  that  p^opo)^itlon.] 

If  they  be,  then  he  admitted  the  ai^ument  against  the 
veto  wotUd  be  conclusive  ;  not,  however,  for  the  reason  n»* 
signed  by  him, — that  it  would  make  the  voice  of  a  single 
functionary  of  the  Govenimeut  (tlie  President)  equivalent  to 
that  of  some  six  Seuatoi-s  and  forty  members  of  the  other 
House, — but,  for  the  far  more  decisive  reason,  according  to 
his  theor}',  that  the  rresldent  is  not  chosen  by  the  voice  of 
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Ditmerical  majority,  and  does  not,  theroforo,  acconliug  to  his 
principle,  represent  truly  the  will  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  tu  »uppoHe  that  lie  'a  elected  aiuply 
on  the  principle  nl'  numbers.  They  constitute,  it  'la  true, 
the  priocijiui  element  in  liis  election  ;  but  not  the  exclusive. 
£ach  State  is,  indeed,  entitled  to  as  many  votes  in  his  elec- 
tion,  aa  it  liaa  representntives  in  the  other  House — that  is, 
in  proportion  to  itR  federal  population  ;  hut  to  thefie,  two 
othera  are  added,  having  nu  i-egard  to  uuinbers  lor  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  ;  which  greatly  increases  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  the  8inall  States  compared  with  the  large, 
in  the  Presidential  eleutivin.  Whateilcct  this  latter  element 
may  have  on  the  numbers  necessary  to  elect  a  Frcaideat,  may 
be  made  apparent  by  a  ver)'  short  and  simple  calculation. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  in  federal  nuuiben}, 
by  the  late  cenaiis,  is  15,908,376.  Assuming  that  68,000, 
the  Dtmiber  reported  by  the  committee  of  tho  other  House, 
will  be  fixed  on  fur  the  ratio  of  repi^^aeututiun,  it  will  give, 
according  to  the  caleulatiun  of  the  cummittec,  224  members 
to  the  other  House.  Add  53, — the  number  of  the  Sono- 
lorp, — and  the  electoral  college  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
276,  of  which  139  is  a  majority.  If  nineteen  of  the  smaller 
States,  excluding  Alarjland,  ho  taken, — beginning  with  Del- 
aware and  ending  with  Kentucky  inclusive, — they  will  bo 
found  to  be  entitled  to  140  votes, — 1  more  than  a  minor- 
ity,— with  a  federal  population  of  ouly  7,227,869  ;  while 
the  seven  other  States,  with  a  popidatiou  of  8,680,507, 
would  be  entitled  to  but  136  votes, — 3  less  than  a  ma- 
jority,— with  tt  population  of  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
greater  than  the  othera.  Of  the  140  electoral  votes  of  tho 
Mmaller  States,  38  would  be  on  account  of  the  atlditiou  of 
2  to  each  State  for  their  represetilatiuu  in  this  body  ;  while 
rf  the  larger  there  would  be  but  14  on  this  account  ; — 
making  a  diilcrence  of  24  votes, — being  2  more  tliau  the 
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entire  electoral  vote  of  Ohio,  the  third  State,  in  point  of 
numbers,  in  the  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Kentiicfey,  with  these  facts,  but  iicts  in 
strict  couformity  with  his  tlieorj'  of  government,  in  propos- 
ing the  liiuitiition  he  Ims  on  the  veto  jiower  ;  but  as  much 
cannot  be  Baid  in  favoi  uf  the  substitute  he  has  olTered.  The 
argument  is  as  conclusive  against  the  ono  as  the  otlicr,  or 
any  other  modification  of  the  veto  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  It  goes  further, — and  is  conclusive  against  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  itself,  as  elected  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  ofifored  why  the  \nll  of  the  nation,  if  there  be 
one,  should  not  be  as  fully  and  perfectly  represented  in  that 
department  as  in  the  lej^islatire. 

But  it  doL's  not  stop  Iktc.  Tt  would  lie  still  more  con- 
clusive, if  {Hisslble,  against  this  bmucli  uf  the  (iuveruuicnt. 
In  constituting  the  Senate,  numbers  arc  totally  disK^'arded. 
The  smallest  State  stands  on  a  perfect  equality  with  tho 
hii^est, — Delaware  with  her  ficventy-seven  thousand,  and 
New- York  with  her  two  millions  and  a  half.  Here  a  major- 
ity of  States  cuDtrol,  without  regard  to  poptdation  ;  and  four- 
teen of  the  smallest  States,  with  a  ft-dcml  population  ufhut 
4,0(>4.457, — little  less  than  a  fuurth  of  the  whole, — cuUj  if 
they  unite,  overrule  tho  twelve  others  with  a  population  of 
11,844,919.  Nay,  more  ;  they  could  virtually  destroy  tho 
Government,  and  put  a  veto  on  the  whole  system,  by  refus- 
ing to  elect  Senators  ;  and  yot  this  eqiuiUty  among  States, 
without  regard  to  nuudiera,  including  the  branch  where  it 
prevails,  would  soein  to  be  tlie  fiivurite  with  the  constitution. 
It  cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  every  State ; 
and  this  branch  of  the  Govemmeut  where  it  prevails,  is  tho 
only  one  that  jmrticipates  in  the  powers  of  all  the  others. 
As  a  part  of  the  legislative  department,  it  has  full  participa- 
tion with  the  other  in  nil  matters  of  le^slation,  except  orig- 
inating money  bills  ;  while  it  particiiiates  with  tlie  Executive 
in  two  of  its  highest  functions, — those  of  appointing  to  office 
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and  making  treaties  ;  and  iu  that  of  the  Judiciary,  in  being 
the  high  court  bel'ure  which  all  impoacUnienta  are  tried. 

But  wo  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  the  amaequcuces. 
The  argument  would  ht  as  ctvnclusivc  agaiust  the  Judiciary 
aa  against  the  Senate,  or  the  Executive  and  his  veto.  The 
judges  receive  their  appointments  Irom  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate — the  one  nominating,  and  the  other  consenting 
10  and  advising  the  appointment ;  neither  of  which  depart- 
ments, as  has  heen  shown,  is  chosen  by  the  nimicrical  ma- 
jority. In  addition,  they  hold  their  ofHce  during  good  be- 
havior, and  can  only  be  turned  out  by  impcacluueut ;  &ud 
yet  they  have  the  power,  in  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
brought  before  them,  in  which  an  act  of  Congress  is  involved, 
to  decide  on  its  constitutionality — that  is,  in  effect,  to  pro- 
oonnce  an  absolute  veto. 

If,  then,  tiie  Senator'a  theory  be  correct,  its  clear  and 
certain  result,  if  carried  out  iu  pmctice,  would  be  to  sweep 
away,  not  only  the  veto,  but  the  Executive,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Judiciary,  a^  now  constituted;  and  to  leave  nothing 
Btauding  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  but  the  House  of  Itepre- 
Bentatives,  where  only,  in  the  whole  mnge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, numbers  exclusively  prevail.  But,  ns  desolating  as 
would  be  its  sweep,  iu  passing  over  the  Uoverument,  it 
would  be  fur  more  destructive  ia  its  whirl  over  the  constitu- 
tion. There  it  would  not  leave  a  fragment  standing  amidst 
the  ruin  in  its  rear. 

In  approaching  this  topic,  lot  mo  premise  (what  all  will 
readily  admit),  that  if  the  voice  of  the  people  may  be  sought 
for  any  where  witli  coatideucCj  it  may  be  in  the  constitution, 
which  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  fundamcutal  and  i>ara- 
mount  law  of  the  laud.  If,  then,  the  people  of  these  States 
do  really  constitute  a  nation,  as  the  Senator  supposes  ;  if  the 
nation  has  a  will  of  its  own,  and  if  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  whole  is  the  only  apjvropriate  and  true  oi^an  of  that 
will,  we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  that  will,   pronounced 
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through  the  absolute  majority,  pervading  evorj'  part  of  that 
mstrument,  and  stamjiing  its  anthority  on  the  whole.  Is 
such  the  fact  ?  The  very  revei-se.  Tlm)Ughout  the  whole — 
from  "firfit  to  last — fioni  (he  beginning  to  the  end — in  its 
formntioCj  adoijtion,  and  umendmont,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence,  trace,  or  vestige  of  tho  existence  of  the  focte 
on  which  the  Senator's  thcorj'  rests  ;  neither  of  the  nation, 
nor  its  v-ii),  nor  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  whole,  as 
its  organ,  as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  Hhow. 

The  convention  which  formed  it  waa  called  by  a  portion 
of  tho  States  ;  its  members  were  all  appointed  by  the 
States  ;  received  their  authority  from  their  separate  States ; 
\i)led  by  States  in  forming  the  ccmstltution  ;  agreed  to  it, 
when  formed,  by  States ;  transmitted  it  to  Congress  to  bo 
submitted  to  the  States  for  their  ratification  ;  it  was  ratified 
by  the  people  of  each  State  in  convention,  each  ratifying  by 
itself,  for  itself,  and  bound  exclusively  by  its  own  ratifica- 
tion ;  and  by  cxprpss  provision  it  was  not  to  go  into  opera- 
tion, unless  nine  out  of  the  twelve  States  should  ratify,  and 
then  to  be  binding  only  botwceu  the  States  ratifying.  It 
was  thus  put  in  the  power  of  any  four  States,  lai^o  or  small, 
without  regard  to  numbers,  to  defeat  its  adoption  ;  which 
might  have  been  done  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  first  census.  That 
census  was  token  very  shortly  after  the  ailoptlon  of  the  con- 
stitution,— at  which  time  the  federal  jjupulntion  of  the  then 
twelve  Slates  was  3,462,279,  of  wMch  the  four  smallest, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and  New  Hampshire,  wth 
a  population  of  only  241,490  (something  more  than  the 
fourteenth  part  of  the  whole),  could  have  defeated  the  mti- 
ficftlion.  Such  was  tho  total  disregard  of  population  in  tho 
adoptiou  and  ibnnation  of  the  constitution. 

It  may,  however,  be  saiil,  it  is  tnie,  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  the  worh  of  the  States,  and  that  there  was  no  nation 
prior  to  its  adoption  ;  but  tliat  its  adoption  fused  tho  people 
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of  the  Stntea  into  (me,  so  a«  l«  umke  a  n>ition  of  what  before 
couetituteil  st'iKiratc  ami  independent  wivereijpiliea.  Such 
an  aasertmu  would  l>c  directly  in  (he  tucth  of  tho  constitu- 
tion, which  pays  that,  when  ratified,  "it  should  be  binding" 
(not  over  the  States  rHtifying,  fur  that  would  imply  that  it 
wns  impoBcd  by  some  higher  authority  ;  nor  between  the  in- 
dtriduttlB  composing  th«  Stnteflj  for  that  would  imply  that 
they  were  all  merged  in  one;  but)  "iK'tween  (ho  States 
ratifying  the  mme  ; "  and  thuH,  by  the  stn>n<^'8t  implication, 
recognizing  them  as  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  and  as 
maintaining  their  Heparnto  and  inrUfpendiMit  t-xitttcnce  as 
States,  after  its  adoption.  But  let  this  pass.  I  neetl  it  not 
to  rebut  the  Senator's  theory — to  test  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  llie  constitution  has  formed  a  nation  of  the 
people  of  these  States.  I  go  Iwiek  to  the  grounds  already 
taken^ — that  if  «uch  bo  the  fact — if  they  really  form  a  na- 
tion, since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  the  nation 
has  a  will,  and  the  numericjil  majority  is  its  only  proper 
organ, — in  such  case  the  mode  prescribed  lor  the  amendment 
tho  constitution  would  furnish  abundant  and  conclusive 
idenco  of  the  fact.  Cut  here  again,  as  in  its  formation 
d  adoption,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  or  evidence  of 
the  feet ;  on  the  contrary,  most  conclusive  to  sustain  the 
very  opposite  opinion. 

There  are  two  modes  in  whi<Th  amendmeiita  to  the  con- 
stitution may  be  proposed.  The  one,  Bueh  as  timt  now  pro- 
posed, by  a  resolution  to  he  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  ;  and  the  other,  by  a  call  of  a  convention,  by  Con- 
grees,  to  propose  amendments,  on  tho  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  ;  neither  of  which  gives  llio  least  coun- 
tenance to  the  theory  of  the  Senator.  In  both  coses,  the 
H  mode  of  ratification,  which  is  the  material  point,  is  the 
^V  same, — and  requires  the  concurring  assent  of  three-fourths 
t  of  tho  States,  regardless  of  population,  to  ratify  an  amend- 
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ment.  Lot  us  now  pause  for  a  momeat  to  trace  the  ellocta 
of  this  proviaion. 

Thei-e  arc  now  twenty-six  StatcK,  and  the  concurring 
assent,  of  course,  of  twenty  States,  is  sufficieut  to  ratify  an 
amendment.  It  tlicn  results  that  twenty  of  tlie  smaller 
States,  of  which  Kentucky  would  be  the  largest,  are  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  with  n  population,  in  federal  numbers, 
of  ouly  7,652,007, — less  hy  gevernl  hundred  thousaud  than 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  whole, — against  tlie  itnit&d 
voice  of  the  other  six,  wttli  a  pojjulation  of  8,216,279, — ex- 
coediug  the  former  by  more  than  half  a  million.  And  yet 
this  niiuority,  under  the  amending  power,  may  change,  alter, 
modify,  or  destroy  every  jiart  of  the  constitution,  except 
that  which  provides  for  eu  equality  of  representation  of  tho 
States  in  the  Senate  :  while,  as  if  in  mockery  nnd  derision 
of  the  Senator's  theory,  ninctoen  of  the  lai-ger  States,  with  a 
population,  in  federal  numbers,  of  14,52t>,073,  cannot,  even 
if  united  to  a  man,  alter  a  letter  iu  the  constitution,  against 
the  seven  others,  with  a  population  of  ouly  1,382,303 ; 
and  this,  too,  under  the  existing  constitution,  which  is 
Bup]>osed  to  form  the  people  of  these  States  into  a  nation. 
Finally,  Delaware,  with  a  population  of  little  more  than 
77,000,  can  put  her  veto  on  all  tho  other  States,  on  a  i)ro- 
position  to  destroy  the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Senate. 
Can  facts  more  clearly  illustrate  the  total  disregard  of  the 
numerical  majority,  as  well  in  the  process  of  amending,  as 
in  that  of  fanning  and  adojitiug  the  constitution  ? 

All  thia  must  aj»])ear  anomalous,  Strang*?,  and  unaccount- 
able, on  the  theory  of  the  Senator ;  but  harmonious  and 
easily  explained  on.  the  opposite  ;  that  ours  is  a  union,  not 
of  individuals,  united  by  what  is  called  a  social  cum])act— 
for  that  would  make  it  a  nation  ;  nor  of  governments — foi 
tliat  wuuld  have  formed  a  confoleracy,  like  the  one  superse- 
ded by  the  present  constitutiun  ;  but  a  union  of  States, 
founded  ou  a  written,  positive  cum|>act,  forming  a  Federal 
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Bepublic,  with  the  home  equality  ot'  rights  among  the  States 
couiposiug  the  Union,  as  aiuuiig  thii  citizL-uH  coiujiusiu>;  the 
States  tUcinsclvea.  Instead  ol'a  natii^n,  wc  are  in  reality  an 
asseaibliL^e  of  nnlions,  or  peuples  (If  the  phinil  uouu  may 
be  ii:icd  wiicru  tlie  iimguage  atl'orda  none),  united  in  their 
sovereign  character  immediately  and  directly  by  their  own 
act,  bat  without  losing  their  sopnmto  and  indepeudent  ex- 
istence. 

It  results  frain  all  that  has  been  stated,  that  cither  the 
theory  uf  the  Senator  i>i  wrong,  or  that  our  political  system 
is  throuj:;hout  a  profound  and  radical  error,  li*  the  latter 
be  the  case,  then  that  oinipit-x  Hysteni  of  ours,  consisting  of 
so  many  parU,  but  blended,  as  was  suppused,  intu  one  har- 
monious and  sublime  whole,  raising  its  front  ou  high  and 
challenging  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  but  a  loisshapcn 
and  disproportionate  structure,  tlml  ought  to  be  demolished 
to  the  ground,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  apartment 
allotted  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  the  Senator 
prcjmred  to  uommunco  the  work  of  donutlitiuii  ?  Docs  he 
believe  that  all  other  |>art8  of  this  complex  structure  are 
irregular  and  detbrmed  appendages  ;  and  that  if  they  were 
token  down,  and  the  .Government  erected  exclusively  on  the 
will  of  the  numerical  majority,  it  would  effect  as  wall,  or 
better,  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted:  "to 
establish  justice  ;  ensure  dotncstic  tran<|uillity  ;  provide  for 
the  common  delence  ;  prumote  the  general  wulfare  ;  and 
secure  the  blessingH  of  liberty  to  oui-selvea  and  our  posteri- 
ty?" Will  the  Senator — will  any  one — can  any  one — vc-n- 
toie  to  aaserl  this  ?  And  If  not,  why  not  ?  This  is  the 
qoestion,  on  the  projier  solution  of  which  hangs  not  only  the 
eiplauation  of  the  veto,  but  that  of  the  real  nature  and 
character  of  our  complex,  but  beautiful  and  harmonious  sys- 
tem of  governments.  To  give  a  full  and  systematic  solution, 
it  would  bo  necessary  to  descend  to  thu  elements  of  puliticol 
science,  and  discuss  principles  little  suited  to  a  discussion  in 
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a  deliberative  assembly.  I  waive  the  attempt^  and  ehaU 
content  myself  with  giving  a  much  more  matter-of-fijct  so- 
lution. 

It  is  sufficient,  for  this  purpose,  to  jmiut  to  the  actual 
operatiou  of  the  Goverument,  through  all  the  stages  of  its 
existence,  and  the  many  and  important  measures  which  have 
agitated  it  from  the  be^nuing  ;  the  success  of  which  one 
portion  vi  the  people  regarded  as  essential  to  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  while  other  portions  have  viewed  them 
as  destructive  of  both.  What  does  this  imply,  hut  a  deep 
condict  of  interests,  real  or  supposed,  between  the  dillerent 
portions  of  the  community,  on  gubjects  of  the  first  magni- 
tude— the  curreneyj  the  finances,  including  taxation  and 
disbursements  ;  the  Wnk,  the  protective  tai-iff,  distribution, 
and  many  others ;  on  all  of  whicli  the  most  opposite  and 
conflicting  views  have  prevailed  ?  And  what  would  be  the 
effutt  of  placing  the  powers  of  the  Government  under  the  ex- 
clusive coulrol  of  the  numerical  majority — of  8,000,000  over 
7,900,000,  of  six  States  over  all  the  rest — but  to  give  the 
dominant  interest,  or  combination  of  interests,  an  unlimited 
and  despotic  control  over  all  others  ?  What,  but  to  vest  it 
with  the  power  to  admiaister  the  Government  fur  its  exclu- 
sive benefit,  regardless  of  all  others,  and  indilTerent  to  their 
oppression  »md  wretchedness  ?  And  what,  in  a  country  of 
such  vast  extent  and  diversity  of  condition,  institutions,  in- 
dustry, and  productions,  would  this  be,  but  to  subject  tho 
rest  to  the  most  grinding  despotism  and  oppression  ?  But 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  would  be  but  to  increase  the  evil, 
to  transfer  the  power  to  a  minority, — to  abolish  the  Houbc 
of  Representatives,  and  place  the  control  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate — -in  that  of  the  four  uiiUionSj  instead 
of  the  eight,  li'  one  must  be  sacriKccd  to  the  other^  it  is 
better  that  the  few  should  be  to  the  luany,  than  the  many 
to  the  few. 

What  then  is  to  be  done,  if  neither  the  majority  nor  tho 
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luloority,  the  greater  nor  less  |>art,  can  1  e  safely  trusttd  with 
cxclufiirc  oontrttl  ?  What  but  to  vost  llie  jimvers  uf  the 
GovernmcDt  in  tlw  whole — tlie  eatire  people  ;  to  make  it, 
in  tnitli  and  reality,  the  govemruent  of  the  people,  instead 
of  the  guveminent  of  a  dominant  over  a  wibject  part,  bo  it 
the  grcntcr  or  less— of  tlie  whole  people — aolf-govemment  ; 
and,  if  this  should  jirove  imposfiible  iu  practice,  then  to 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  by  rc^^uiring  tlic  concur- 
rence in  the  action  of  the  Government,  of  tho  greatest  pos- 
sible number  consistent  with  tho  great  ends  for  which  Gor- 
emmcnt  was  instituted — justice  and  security,  witliiu  and 
without.  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  Not,  certainly, 
by  considering  the  whole  community  as  one,  and  taking  its 
so  as  a  whole  by  a  single  process,  which,  instead,  of  giv- 
g  the  voice  of  all,  can  but  give  that  of  a  part.  There  ib 
but  one  way  by  which  it  can  possibly  be  acconiplishc*d  ;  »ind 
that  Is  by  a  judicious  and  wise  division  and  organl/^tiou  of 
the  Gkivermucnt  and  comnuinity,  with  reference  to  its  differ- 
ent and  conllicting  iDteicsls, — and  by  taking  the  sense  of 
each  part  separately,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  as  the  voice 
the  whole.  Eoch  may  be  imperfect  of  itself;  but  if  the 
struction  be  good,  and  all  the  keys  skilfully  touched, 
there  will  !»  given  ont,  in  one  blended  and  hannouious 
whole,  the  true  and  perfect  voice  of  the  |>eople. 

But  on  what  principle  is  such  a  division  and  organiza- 
tion to  be  made  to  effect  this  great  object,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  free  and  popular  institutions  ?  To 
this  no  general  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
wise  and  experienced,— having  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  in  cvei-y  particular — for  whom 
the  Government  is  intended.     It  must  be  made  to  fit ;  and 

Evhen  It  does,  it  will  fit  no  other,  and  will  be  incapable  of 
wing  imitated  or  Ixprrowed.  Without,  then,  attempting  to 
do  what  cannot  be  done,  I  propose  to  point  out  how  that 
which  I  have  stated  has  been  accomplished  in  our  Bystem  of 
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goveramGnts,jind  the  agency  the  veto  is  intended  to  have  ia 
effecting  it. 

1  begin  with  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  each 
State  has  a  reprL'sentntian  according  to  its  fedoml  mmibers, 
— and,  wheu  mt-t,  a  majority  of  the  whole  nninbcr  ui'  mem- 
bera  controls  its  proceedings ;  thus  giviug  to  the  numerical 
majority  the  exclusive  control  througliout.  The  effect  is  to 
pkco  its  |>rocoedings  in  the  power  of  eight  millions  of  people 
over  all  tho  rest,  and  six  of  the  largest  States,  if  united, 
over  the  other  twenty  ;  and  the  consequence,  if  the  House 
were  tho  exclusive  organ  uf  the  voice  of  the  people,  would 
be  the  doniinalian  of  tho  stronger  over  the  weaker  interests 
of  the  community,  and  the  establishment  of  an  intolerable 
and  oppressive  despotism.  To  find  the  remedy  agaiust  what 
would  be  60  great  an  evil,  we  must  turn  to  tliis  body.  Hero 
an  entirely  different  process  is  adopted  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  community.  Population  is  entirely  disregarded,  and 
States,  without  reference  tu  lUe  number  of  the  [loople,  are 
made  the  basis  of  representation  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
place  the  control  here  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  which,  had 
they  the  exclusive  power,  would  exercise  it  as  despotically 
and  oppressively  ns  would  the  Hnnse  of  Representatives, 

Regarded,  then,  separately,  neither  truly  represents  the 
sense  of  the  community,  and  each  is  imperfect  of  itself  j 
but  when  united,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  each  is  made 
necessary  to  enact  laws,  tho  one  corrects  the  defects  of  tho 
other ;  and,  instead  of  tho  less  jiopular  derogating  from 
the  more  popular,  as  is  supposed  by  the  Senator,  the  two 
together  give  a  more  tull  and  perfect  utterance  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  than  either  could  separately.  Taken  sepa- 
rately, six  States  might  control  the  House  ;  and  a  little  up- 
wards of  four  millions  might  contn>l  the  Senate,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  fourteen  smaller  States  ;  but  by  requiring 
the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two,  the  &ix  largest  States  must 
add  eight  others  to  have  the  control  in  both  bodies.     Sup* 
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poee,  for  illustration,  they  should  imite  with  the  eight  Email- 
est  (whicli  would  give  tlie  least  number  by  which  an  act 
could  pass  both  Houses),  it  will  bo  fonnd,  by  adding  the 
pf)pulati(jn  in  fetlernl  numbers  of  the  sis  Inrgrot  to  the  eight 
Binallcitt  blaicH,  that  the  least  number  by  which  an  act  can 
pass  both  HouBca,  if  the  members  ehould  be  true  to  those 
they  represent,  would  b«  0,788,570  against  a  minority  of 
6,li9,7!)7,  instead  of  8,000,000  )i|,miufit  7,900,000,  if  the 
assent  of  the  most  popukr  branch  akinc  were  required. 

This  more  fiiU  and  jwrfcct  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
jieoplc  by  the  cuucurrence  of  the  two,  compai-ed,  to  either 
sopamt^ly,  is  a  great  advance  towards  a  full  and  perfect  ex- 
pression of  their  voice  ;  but,  great  as  it  is,  it  Mia  far  short, 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  atxx)rding]y  not 

tis6ed  with  it.  To  render  it  still  more  perfect,  their  next 
step  was  to  requinj  the  assent  of  the  President,  before  an 
act  (^  Congress  could  become  a  law  ;  and,  if  ho  disapprov- 
ed, to  require  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  to  overrule  his  veto. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  puiut  immediately  under  discus- 
sion, and  which,  on  that  account,  claims  a  full  and  careful 
examination. 

One  of  the  leading  motives  for  vesting  the  President 
with  this  Iiigh  power,  was,  undoubtedly,  to  give  liim  the 

leans  of  protecting  the  portion  of  the  powers  allotted  to 
by  the  constitution,  ogoinBt  the  encroachment  of  Con- 
gress. To  make  a  division  of  power  clTectual,  a  veto  in  one 
form  or  another  is  indispensiible.  The  right  of  each  to  judge 
ftir  itself  of  the  extent  of  the  power  allotted  to  its  share, 
and  to  protect  itself  in  its  exercise,  h  what  in  reality  is 
meant  by  a  division  of  power.  Without  it,  the  allotment 
to  each  department  would  bo  a  mere  partition,  and  no  di- 
vision at  all.  Acting  under  this  impression,  tht:  framers  of 
the  constitution  have  carefully  provided  that  his  ajiproval 
should  be  necessary,  not  only  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  but  to 
trery  resolution,  vote,  or  order,  requiring  tlic  consent  of  the 
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two  Houses^  80  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  elude  it  by  any 
conceivable  device.  This  of  itself,  was  an  adequate  motive 
for  the  jiTOvIsion,  and,  were  there  no  other,  ought  to  Iw  n 
sufficient  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  resolution.  With- 
out it,  the  division  of  power  between  tlio  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  would  have  been  merely  nominal 

But  it  is  ntit  the  only  motive.  There  is  another  and 
deeper,  to  whiclit  lie  division  itself  of  the  Govcraraeut  into  de- 
partments is  subonliuate ; — to  enlarge  the  popular  basis,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  voices  necessary  to  its  action.  Nu- 
nierutiK  as  are  the  voices  required  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
people  through  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  an  act,  it  was 
not  thought  by  the  framcrs  of  the  constitution  sufficient  for 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  all  cases.  9,800,000 — large 
as  is  the  number — were  regarded  as  still  too  few,  and 
0,100,000  too  many,  to  remove  all  motives  for  oppression  ;  the 
latter  being  not  too  few  to  be  plundered,  and  the  former  not 
t('(»  liii^e  to  divide  the  spoils  of  plunder  aniung.  Till  the 
incR'ase  uf  numbers  on  one  side,  and  the  decrease  on  the 
other,  reaches  that  point,  there  is  no  security  for  the  weaker 
against  the  etronger,  especially  in  so  extensive  a  country  as 
ours.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  the  authors  of 
the  constitution,  although  they  deemed  the  concurrence  uf 
the  Senate  and  the  House  as  sufficient,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  the  enactment  of  laws  in  ordinary  cases  ; 
yet,  when  he  dissented,  they  deemed  it  a  sufficient  presump- 
tion against  tlie  mensuro  to  j-equire  a  still  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  the  popular  basis  for  its  enactment.  With  this 
view,  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  botli  Houses  was  required 
to  overrule  hi«  veto  ;  tlmt  i«,  eighteen  States  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  constituency  of  10,000,000  in  the  othur  House. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  gained  towards  en- 
largint;  the  popular  basis  of  the  Govcrnmont  by  the  veto 
power;  because  the  number  necensary  to  elect  a  majority  Ut 
the  two  Houses,  without  which  the  act  could  not  pass,  would 
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be  sufHcicDt  to  elect  htm.  This  in  true.  But  bo  may  liavc 
been  elected  by  a  diflcrent  portion  of  the  people  ;  or,  if  not, 
great  changes  iDay  take  place  during  his  four  years,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  which  may  change  the  majority 
that  brought  him  into  jiowtir  ;  and  with  it  the  measures  and 
policy  tu  be  pursued.  In  cither  case,  ho  might  &id  it  necea- 
sary  to  iutcriKisc  his  veto  to  maintoia  bis  views  of  the  con- 
Btitution,  or  the  ]>oUcy  of  the  jiarty  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
and  which  elevated  him  to  power. 

But  a  still  stronger  consideration  for  vesting  him  with 
the  jiower  may  bo  found  in  the  difference  in  the  manner  of 
his  election,  compared  with  tiiat  of  Ibo  members  of  either 
House.  The  Senators  are  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States ;  and  the  memlrcrs  of  tho 
House  by  the  jkhjijIc,  who,  in  almost  all  the  States,  elect  by 
districts.  In  neither  is  there  the  least  responsibility  of  tho 
members  of  any  one  State  to  the  Legislature  or  people  of 
any  other  State.  They  are,  as  far  as.  their  rcsponsibiUty 
may  be  concerned,  solely  and  exclusively  under  the  influence 
of  the  HtatcH  and  people  wliu  respectively  elect  them.  Not 
so  the  President.  The  votes  of  the  whole  are  counted  in 
his  election,  which  makes  him  more  or  less  responsible  to 
erery  part — ^to  those  who  voted  against  him,  as  well  as  those 
to  whom  he  <»wes  his  election  ;  which  he  must  feel  sensibly. 
If  he  should  be  an  aspirant  for  a  rc-electiou,  he  will  deture 
to  gain  the  favombic  opinion  of  States  that  opitosed  him, 
«a  well  a»  to  retain  that  of  those  which  voted  for  him.  Even 
if  he  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  desire  of 
having  a  favorite  elected,  or  nmintuining  the  ascendency  of 
hi8  parly,  may  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  infiu- 
euce  over  him.  The  effect  in  either  case,  would  be  to  make  hint 
look  more  to  Oie  interesl  of  the  whdc — to  soften  sectional 
feelings  and  asperity — to  bo  more  of  a  patriot  than  the  par- 
tisan of  any  particular  interest  ;  and,  through  the  influence 
of  these  causes,  to  give  a  more  general  character  to  tlie  jwU- 
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tic8  of  the  country,  aud  thoroby  render  tUo  collision  between 
sectional  interests  less  tierce  than  it  would  be  if  logislatioa  de- 
ponded  solely  on  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  who  owe  no 
responsibility  but  to  those  who  elected  thorn.  The  same  \uA\i- 
ence  acts  even  on  the  aapimuts  for  the  Presidency,  and  is 
followed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  same  softening 
and  genemlizing  effects.  In  the  case  of  the  President,  it 
may  lend  to  the  interposing  of  his  veto  against  oppressive 
and  dangeniuB  seutional  measures,  even  when  supported  by 
those  to  whom  he  owes  his  election.  But,  be  the  cau^  of 
interposing  hie  veto  what  it  may,  its  ctfect  in  all  cases  is,  to 
require  a  greater  body  of  constituency,  thmugh  the  legisla- 
tive organs,  to  put  the  Goverumcut  in  actiou  against  it — 
to  require  another  key  to  be  stnick,  and  to  bring  out  a  more 
full  aud  i>erfect  response  from  the  voice  of  the  people. 

There  is  still  another  impediment,  if  not  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  to  their  execution,  to  be  found  in  the  Judici- 
ary Department.  I  refer  to  the  right  of  the  courts,  in  all 
cases  coming  before  them,  in  law  or  equity,  where  an  act  of 
Congress  comes  in  question,  to  decide  on  its  constitutional- 
ity ;  w'hich,  if  decided  against  the  law  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  is,  in  effect,  a  permanent  veto.  But  here  a  difference 
must  be  made  between  a  decision  against  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  law  of  Congress  and  of  a  State.  The  former  acts  as 
a  restriction  <m  the  jjowers  uf  this  Goverumeut,  but  the  lat- 
ter as  an  eulargement. 

Such  arc  the  various  processes  of  taking  tlie  sense  of  the 
people  through  the  divisions  and  organizatiuu  of  the  difl'er- 
ent  departments  of  the  Government ;  all  of  which,  acting 
through  their  appnipriate  organs,  are  intended  to  widen  its 
basis  and  render  it  more  popular,  innttead  of  less,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  necessurj'  to  put  it  in  action, — and  having 
for  their  object  to  prevent  one  portion  of  the  coromtuiity 
from  aggrandizing  or  enrichinr;  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
Other,  and  to  restrict  the  whole  to  the  sphere  intended  by 
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the  framera  of  the  constitutioa.  Has  ii  effected  these  ob- 
jects ?  Has  it  prevented  opprcssioa  and  usurpation  ou  the 
part  of  the  Government  ?  Has  it  acoomplisliod  the  objects 
for  which  the  Gorcmmont  was  ordained,  as  eminjerated  in 
the  preamble  to  tlie  constitiilton  ?  Much — very  much — 
certainly  has  been  done,  but  not  fill  Many  instances  might 
be  enumerated,  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  of  the  vi- 
olation  of  the  constitution — of  the  assumption  of  powers 
not  delegated  to  it — of  the  pen'ersion  of  those  delegated  to 
uses  never  intended — and  of  their  being  wielded  by  the 
dominant  interest,  for  the  time,  for  its  aggrandizement,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community  ; — instances  that 
may  be  found  in  every  period  of  its  existence,  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  latest,  Ijoginning  with  tho  bank  nnd  Itiink  con- 
nectiiin  at  its  outset,  and  ending  with  the  DIstnbutiun  Act 
at  the  late  extraordinary  session.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for  ?     What  ia  the  cause  ? 

Tho  explanation  and  cause  will  be  fnimd  in  the  fact, 
that,  fiilly  as  the  sense  of  the  peopK*  is  tnken  in  the  action 
of  the  Government,  it  is  not  taken  fully  enough.  For,  after 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  iu  that  respect,  there  are  but 
two  organs  through  which  tho  voice  of  the  community  acta 
directly  on  the  Government ;  and  which,  taken  separately, 
or  in  combination,  constitute  tho  elements  of  which  it  is 
compoeed  :  the  ouc  is  the  majority  of  the  States,  rcgnrded 
in  their  corporate  diameter  an  hodies  j)olitic,  which,  in  its 
simple  form,  constitutes  the  Senate  ;  and  tho  other  is  the 
Boajority  of  the  people  of  the  States,  of  which,  in  its  simple 
form,  the  House  of  Reprcscutatives  is  comjwsed.  These 
combined,  in  the  proportions  already  stated,  constitute  the 
Executive  Department ;  and  that  department  and  the  Senate 
appoint  the  judges,  who  cuustitute  the  Judiciary.  But  it 
is  only  in  their  simple  form  in  the  Senate  and  the  other 
Hou5G  that  they  have  a  steady  and  habitual  control  over  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  Government.     The  veto  of  the  Exec- 
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ntive  is  rarely  interposed— not  more  than  about  twenty 
times  during  the  period  of  mora  than  fifty  years  that  the 
Grovernmeut  has  existed.  Their  cffticts  have  been  beneficial- 
ly felt, — but  only  casually,  at  long  intervals,  and  without 
steady  and  habitual  influence  over  its  action.  The  same 
remarks  are  substantially  appUcable  to  what,  tor  the  sake  of 
brevity,  may  be  udleil  the  veto  of  the  JuciJciary — the  right 
of  ucgatu-ing  a  law,  for  the  want  of  constitutionality,  when 
it  comes  in  question,  in  a  cose  before  the  courts. 

The  Govemmout,  then,  of  the  Union,  being  under  no 
other  habitual  and  steady  control  but  of  these  two  majori- 
ties, acting  through  this  and  the  other  House,  is,  in  fact, 
placed  substantially  under  the  control  of  the  portion  of  tho 
community  which  the  united  majorities  of  tho  two  Houses 
represent  for  tho  time,  and  which  may  consist  of  but  four- 
teen States,  with  a  federal  population  of  less  than  ten  mil- 
lions, against  a  little  niore  than  six,  as  has  been  already 
explained.  But,  lai^  as  ia  the  fitrmer,  and  small  aa  is  the 
Utter, — the  one  is  not  large  enough,  in  proportion,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  plundering,  under  the  forms  of  Uw, — nor  the 
other  small  enough  to  be  secure  from  the  plundering  process  ; 
and  hence  the  many  instances  of  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion— of  usurpation,  of  powers  perverted  and  wielded  for 
selfish  jmrjxises,  which  the  history  of  the  Goverument  affords. 
They  furnish  proof  conclusive  that  the  princi])le  of  plunder, 
00  deeply  Implanted  in  all  governments,  has  not  been 
eradicated  in  ours,  by  all  the  precautions  tiiken  by  its  framers. 

But,  in  estimating  the  number  of  the  constituency 
neceasary  to  control  the  raitjority  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress at  something  less  than  ten  millions,  I  have  put  it 
altogether  too  high,  regarding  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Gt»vemmL'nt,  Tu  form  a  unrret-t  conception  of  Its  j^ractical 
operation  in  this  respect,  another  clement,  which  has,  in 
practice,  an  important  influence,  must  be  taken  into  the 
estimate,  and  which  I  shall  next  proceed  to  explain. 
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Of  the  two  majorities,  which,  acting  either  separately  or 
in  combination,  control  the  Government,  the  numcrioal 
majority  is  by  far  the  most  influential.  It  has  the  exclusive 
control  in  the  Houw  of  RepresentatJvw*,  and  preponderates 
more  than  five  to  on«  in  the  choice  of  the  Presiileiit, — as- 
suming that  the  ratio  of  representation  will  bo  fixed  at  sixty- 
eight  thonsand  under  the  late  census.  It  also  greatly  ]»re- 
poudeniteg  in  the  appointment  of  juJges, — the  right  of 
nominating  having  much  greater  iuflimuce  iu  making  ap- 
poiatments  than  that  of  advising  aad  consenting.  From 
those  facts,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  leaning  of  the 
President  will  be  to  that  element  of  power  to  which  he 
mainly  owes  his  elevation, — and  on  which  he  must  principal- 
ly rely  to  secure  his  re-election,  or  maintain  the  ascendency 
of  the  party  and  its  policy,  of  which  he  usually  is  the  head. 
Tliia  leaning  of  his  must  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  in- 
clination and  toudency  of  the  whole  Goveniment.  In  his 
hands  are  placed,  substantially,  all  the  honors  ami  emolu- 
ments of  the  Government  ;  and  the»e,  whc:n  greatly  Increas- 
ed, as  the)*  arc  and  ever  must  bo  when  the  powers  of  the 
Government  are  greatly  stretched  and  increased,  must  give 
the  President  a  corresjwnding  influence  over,  not  only  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  but  also  public  opinion, — and, 
through  this,  a  still  more  powcrlid  indirect  influence 
over  them  ;  aud  thus  they  may  be  brought  to  sustain  or 
oppose,  through  liis  influence,  measures  which  otherwise 
they  would  nut  have  opposed  or  sustained, — and  the  whole 
Govemnu'ut  Ik-  made  to  loan  in  the  fcame  direction  with  the 
Exwulivi*. 

Krom  thene  causes,  the  Government,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, gnivitntes  steadily  towards  the  nnnierical  majority,— 
and  lias  been  moving  slowly  titwards  it  from  the  beginriiug; 
sometimes,  indeed,  retarded,  or  even  stopped  or  thrown 
back, — but,  taking  any  considerable  period  of  time,  olwaya 
■draucing  towards  it.     That  it  begins  to  make  near  op- 
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pFoach  tft  that  fatal  point,  amj^le  proof  may  be  found  id  t  :e 

oft-repoated  declaration  of  the  mover  of  this  rcaolution,  and 
of  many  of  his  supporters  at  the  extraoi-dmar>'  session, — - 
that  the  lato  Presidential  election  decided  all  the  great 
measui-es  whirli  he  bo  ardently  presBed  thruugh  the  Senate, 
Yes,  even  here — in  this  Chamber, — in  the  Senate, — ^which 
is  composed  of  the  opposing  clement, — and  on  which  the 
only  effectual  resistance  to  this  fatal  tendency  exists  which 
is  to  he  found  in  tho  Government — -we  aro  told  that  the  pop- 
ular will,  as  expressed  m  the  Presidential  eleetion,  is  to 
docide,  not  only  the  election,  but  every  measure  which  may- 
be agitated  in  the  canvass  in  order  to  influence  the  result. 
Wheu  what  was  thus  boldly  insisted  on  comes  to  be  an  es- 
tablished priucipio  of  action,  the  ond  will  be  near. 

As  tho  Government  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  tho 
one  absolute  and  single  power, — the  will  of  the  greater 
number, — its  action  vnW  become  more  and  more  disturbed 
and  irregular  ;  faction,  corruption,  and  anarchy,  will  more  and 
more  abound  ;  j>atriotism  will  daily  decay,  and  affection  and 
rcrerenco  for  the  Government  grow  weaker  and  weaker, — ■ 
until  the  final  shock  occurs,  when  the  system  will  rush  into 
ruin,  Jind  the  sword  take  the  place  of  law  niid  constitution. 

Let  me  not  be  miaundei-stood.  I  object  not  to  that 
structure  of  the  Government  which  makes  the  numerical 
majority  the  predominant  clement  :  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so  in  all  popular  constitutional  govern- 
ments like  ours,  which  excludes  classes.  It  is  necessarily 
the  exponent  of  the  strongest  interest,  or  combination  of 
interests,  in  the  commuuity  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sarj*  to  give  it  the  preponderance,  in  order  to  infuse  into  the 
Government  the  necessary  energ)'  to  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  Tho  great  question  is, — How  is 
due  preponderance  to  be  given  to  it,  without  subjecting  the 
whole,  in  time,  to  its  unlimited  sway  ?  wluch  brings  up  the 
inquiry,  Is  there  anywhere,  in  our  complex  system  of  gov- 
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ernmcDtt?,  a  gimnl,  check,  or  contrivance,  sufficiently  strong 
to  arrest  so  icarfiil  a  tcadcncy  ?  Or,  to  cxprcta  it  in  moro 
direct  and  intcUigiblo  langut^e, — Is  there  any  where  in  the 
system  a  more  full  and  perfect  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
I)eople  of  the  States,  calculated  to  counteract  this  tendency 
to  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  in 
the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  resulting  from  the  partial 
and  im[>erfcct  cxpreiisioii  of  their  voice  through  its  organs  ? 

Yes,  fortiujtttely,  doubly  fortunately,  there  is  ;  not  only 
a  more  full  and  perfect,  but  a  full  and  ]K-rfcct  expression  to 
be  f'tuud  in  the  cunslltution,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the 
fundamemal  and  supremo  law  of  the  land.  It  is  full  and 
]>^cct,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the  voice  of  each 
State^  adopted  by  the  separate  assent  of  eacH,  by  itself,  and 
for  itself ;  and  is  the  voice  of  all  by  being  that  uf  eacli  com- 
ponent part,  united  and  blendud  into  one  hanuutiious  whole. 
It  is  not  only  full  and  perfect,  but  as  just  as  it  is  full  and 
perfect  ;  for,  combining  the  sense  of  each,  and  therefore  all, 
there  is  nothing  left  on  which  injuatict'i,  or  oppression,  or 
HBorpation  can  operate.  And,  finally,  it  is  as  supreme  as  it 
is  just  ;  because,  coiuprebending  the  will  of  all,  by  uniting 
that  of  each  of  the  parts,  there  is  nothing  wiLliiu  or  above  to 
control  it.  It  is,  indeed  the  voxpoptdi  vox  Dei;  the  creat- 
ing voice  that  colled  the  system  into  existence, — and  of 
which  the  Government  itself  is  but  a  crwiture,  clothed  with 
delegated  powers  to  execute  its  high  behests. 

We  arc  thus  brought  to  a  question  of  the  deepest  import, 
and  on  which  the  fate  of  the  system  depends.  How  can 
thiH  full,  ]iiTi'ect,  just  and  supreme  vuice  of  the  poojde,  em- 
bodied in  the  constitutiou,  bo  brought  to  bear,  habitually 
and  steadily,  in  counteracting  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  absolute  and  dusputic  control  of  the  numeri- 
cal majority  ?  Or — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  so  bold  an 
expression — how  is  this,  the  Deity  of  our  political  system, 
to  be  successfully  invoked,  to  intci-pose  its  all-powerful  creat- 
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ing  voice  to  save  fi-ora  perdition  the  creature  of  its  will  and 
the  work  of  its  hand  ?  If  it  caonot  be  done,  ours,  like  all 
free  governments  preceding  it,  must  go  the  way  of  all  flcBh  ; 
but  if  it  canhe,  itsdunitinn  may  Iw  fmni  geuemtion  to  gene- 
ration to  tlie  latest  pijaterity.  Ta  this  all-im]>ortaiit  ques- 
tion I  will  not  attempt  a  reply  at  this  time.  It  would  lead 
mc  far  beyond  tlie  limits  properly  belonging  to  this  discus- 
sion. I  descend  from  the  digression  nearer  to  the  subject 
immediately  at  issue,  in  order  to  reply  to  an  objection  to  the 
veto  power,  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  this  side 
the  chamber,  (Mr.  Archer). 

He  rests  his  BU|)port  of  this  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  the  object  intended  to  be  effected  by  the  veto  has  fail- 
wl;  that  the  franiers  of  the  constitution  wgnrded  the  Legis- 
lative Department  of  the  Government  as  the  one  moat  to  be 
dreaded;  and  that  their  motive  for  vesting  the  Executive 
with  the  veto,  was  to  check  its  encroachments  on  the  other 
departments  :  but  that  the  Executive,  and  not  the  Legisla- 
ture had  proved  to  be  the  most  dangerous;  and  that  the 
veto  had  become  either  nseless  or  mischievous,  by  being  con- 
verted into  a  Bword  to  attack,  instead  of  a  shield  to  defend, 
as  was  origiually  intended, 

I  make  no  issue  with  the  Senator,  as  to  the  coiTcctnesa 
of  his  statement.  I  assume  the  facts  to  be  as  he  supposes; 
not  because  I  agree  Tv-ith  him,  but  simply  with  the  view  of 
making  my  reply  more  brief 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Executive  Department  has 
proved  to  be  the  more  formidable,  and  that  it  requires  to  bo 
checked,  rather  than  to  have  the  power  of  checking  others, — 
the  first  inquiry,  on  that  assumption,  should  bo  into  the 
cause  of  its  increase  of  power,  in  order  to  a-seertain  the  seat 
and  the  nature  of  the  danger;  and  the  next,  whether  the 
measure  proposed — that  of  divesting  it  of  the  veto,  or  modi- 
fying it  as  proposed — would  guard  against  the  danger  appre- 
hended. 
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I  begin  vdtli  the  Gr^t  ;  nnd  in  cnti'ring  on  il,  assert,  with 
confidence,  that  if  the  Executive  has  becumc  Ibnnidable  to 
the  liberty  or  safety  of  the  country,  or  other  departments  of 
tlie  Government,  the  c:uute  ih  not  in  the  constitution,  but  in 
the  nets  and  omiHsiuuH  of  CougrL'ss  itttelf 

According  to  my  conception,  the  powers  vested  ia  the 
President  by  the  constitution  are  few  nnd  effeclTmlly  gimrded, 
and  are  not  of  themselves  at  all  formidable.     In  order  to 
have  a  just  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  powers,  it  most 
be  bomo  in  mind  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of  powers 
known  to  the  constitution  ;  namely — powers  that  are  ex- 
pressly granted,  and  those  that  are  necessary  to  cany  the 
gnmted  powers  into  execution.     Now,  by  a  positive  proviaon 
of  the  constitution,  all  jiowei-a  necessary  Jci  the  execution  of 
the  granted  powers  arc  expressly  debgnttNl   to  Congress,  be 
they  powers  granted  to  the  L4^8lative,  Executive,  or  Judicial 
Department  ;  and  can  only  bo  exercised  by  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.     This  pro- 
rision  wiD  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  residuary  clause, 
which  declares*  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  bo  neceasury  and  ]tn:i|K'r  to  carry  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers"  (those  grunted  to  Congress), 
"and  all  other  powers  rested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
Gorenunent  of  the  United  vStotes,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof."     A  more  compreht?nftive  provision  cannot  be 
im^^^ed.     It  carries  with  it  all  powers  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  the  execution  of  the  granted  lowers,  bo  they  lodged 
where  they  may  ;  nnd  vests  the  whole,  in  terms  not  less  ex- 
plicit, in  Congress.     And  iicre  let   mo  add,  in  passing,  that 
the  provision  is  as  wise  as  it  is  comprehensive.     It  deposits 
the  right  of  deciding  what  powers  are  necessary  fur  the  exe- 
cution of  the  granted  powers  where,  and  where  only,  it  can 
be  lodgt'<l  with  safety — in  the  hands  of  the  law-making  power ; 
uul  forbids  any  dejMirtment  or  officer  of  the  Govoi-nment 
from  exercising  any  power  not  expressly  authorized  by  the 
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ooDStitution  or  the  laws — thus  nuiking  ours  etnpliatically  a 
Government  of  law  and  consiitatioiu 

Having  now  shown  that  the  Prceident  is  restricted  by  the 
constitution  to  powers  expressly  granted  to  him,  and  that  if 
any  of  his  granted  powers  bo  such  tliat  they  require  other 
powers  to  cxecutcj  them,  lio  cannot  exercise  them  without 
the  authority  of  Cunf;n.^t-Ji,  I  kIsiiU  now  show  that  t)iere  is  not 
one  power  vested  iu  liim  tliat  is  in  any  way  dangemua,  unless 
uiade  so  by  the  acta  or  permission  of  Cougrcss.  I  shall  take 
thoni  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  constitution. 

He  is,  in  the  first  place,  made  comuiaiider-iii-chicf  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  militia,  when 
called  into  actual  service.  Largo  and  expensive  military 
and  naval  establishments,  and  numerous  corps  of  militia, 
called  into  service,  would  no  doubt  increase  very  dangerously 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  President ;  but  neither  can 
take  place  but  by  tlie  action  of  Congress.  Not  a  soldier  can 
be  enlisted,  a  ship  uf  war  built,  nur  a  militiaman  called  into 
service,  without  its  authority  ;  and,  very  fortunately,  our 
situation  is  such,  that  there  is  no  necessity,  and,  probably, 
will  be  none,  why  Ids  power  and  patronage  should  be  dan- 
gerously increased  by  either  of  those  means. 

He  is  next  vested  with  the  power  to  make  treaties,  and 
to  appoint  officers,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. jVnd  hero  again  his  power  can  only  be  made  dangerous 
by  the  action  of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
formation  of  treaties,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  must  concur ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  treaty  that  couM  materially 
enlarge  his  powers,  which  would  not  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  appointing  power  may, 
indeed,  daugerou.sly  increase  his  j)atn>njtge,  if  officers  be 
uselessly  multiplied  and  too  highly  paid  \  but  if  suc-h  uhuuld 
bo  the  case,  the  iault  would  be  in  Congress,  by  whose  au- 
thority, exclusively,  they  can  be  created  or  their  compensa- 
tion r^ulated. 
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But  mucli  is  said,  in  tliii  connection,  of  iho  power  of 
lemova],  jxistly  ACCom{iauieU  by  seven;  condemnation  of  the 
many  and  abusive  iastanccs  of  the  use  of  the  power,  and  the 
dangerous  influence  it  gives  the  President  ;  in  uU  of  wliich 
I  fully  concur.  It  is,  indeed,  a  eornipting  and  dnngerous 
power,  when  officers  are  greatly  multiplied  and  highly  paid, 
— and  when  it  is  jKinr'crted  from  iln  legitimate  object  to  the 
advoncement  of  personal  or  party  puqioses.  But  1  find  no 
Buch  power  ia  the  list  uf  i>ower8  granted  tu  the  Executive, 
which  is  proof  conclusive  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  ncccs- 
sorj-  and  |ji-oj>er  to  execute  some  other  power,  if  it  cxuits  at 
all,  which  none  can  doubt ;  and  for  reasons  already  assigned, 
cannot  be  exercised  without  authority  of  law.  If,  then,  it 
ha«  been  abused,  it  must  be  because  Congress  has  not  done 
its  duty  in  permitting  it  to  bo  exercised  by  the  President 
without  the  sanction  of  law,  and  guarding  i^^ainst  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  so  liable. 

The  residue  of  the  list  are  rather  duties  thaa  rights — 
that  of  rcoommending  to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  may 
deem  expedient ;  of  convening  both  Houses  on  extraordinary 
occofiioDS ;  of  adjouiTiing  them  when  they  cannot  agree  on 
the  time ;  of  receinng  ambassador  and  otiier  ministers ;  of 
taking  care  that  the  laws  be  fuithfuUy  executed,  and  com- 
missioQing  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  Of  oil  these, 
thei'e  is  but  one  which  claims  particular  notice,  in  connection 
with  the  point  immediately  under  consideration  ;  and  that 
is,  his  power  as  tho  administrntor  of  the  hiws.  But  what- 
ever power  he  may  have  in  that  cqiiuity  depends  on  the 
action  of  Congress,  If  Congres.s  should  liuiiL  its  legislation 
to  the  few  great  subjects  confided  to  it;  so  frame  its  laws 
as  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  discretion,  and  take  care 
to  sec  that  they  are  duly  and  faithfully  executed,  the  admin- 
istrative powers  of  tho  President  would  be  proportion  ally 
limited,  and  divested  of  all  danger.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
Iraiy,  it  should  extend  its  legihlatiou  ia  every  direction  ; 
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dmw  within  its  action  subjects  never  cnntemplatod  by  the 
constitution;  multiply  its  acta,  create  numtrous  offices,  and 
increase  the  revenue  and  oxpenditarcs  proportionally, — and, 
at  the  same  time,  frame  its  laws  vaf^ely  and  loosely,  and 
withdntWj  in  a  great  measure,  its  supervising  care  over  their 
execution,  his  pijwer  would  indeed  become  tnily  formidable 
and  alanninj;;.  Now  I  appciil  to  the  Senator  nnd  his  tWend, 
the  author  of  this  resolution,  whether  the  growth  of  Execu- 
tive jrower  has  not  been  the  result  of  such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  I  ask  them  whether  tliis  power  has  not, 
in  fact,  increased  or  decreased  just  iu  ])roportiou  to  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  that  system  of  legislation  which  has 
been  described  ?  What  was  the  period  of  its  maximum 
increasej  but  the  very  period  which  they  have  so  frequently 
and  loudly  denounced  as  the  one  most  distinguislied  for  tlie 
prevalence  of  Ksccutivo  power  nnd  usurpation  ?  Much  of 
that  power  certainly  depended  on  the  remarkable  man  then 
at  the  bend  of  the  department ;  but  much — far  more — on 
the  nystcm  of  legislation  which  the  author  of  this  resolution 
had  built  uj)  with  bo  much  zeal  and  labor, — and  wliich  car- 
ried the  powers  of  the  Government  to  a  point  far  beyond 
that  to  which  it  had  ever  before  attained, — drawing  many 
and  important  ones  into  its  vortex,  of  which  the  framors  of 
the  constitution  never  dreamed.  And  here  let  me  say  to 
Uith  of  the  Senators, — and  tlio  party  of  which  they  are 
proraiucut  members^ — that  they  labor  in  vain  to  bring  down 
Kxecutivc  jxiwcr.  while  they  support  the  system  they  so 
eealously  advocate.  The  power  they  complain  of  is  but  its 
necessnn'  fniit.  Be  assured,  that  as  certain  as  Cuugress 
transcends  its  assij^ned  limits,  and  usurps  powers  never  con- 
ferred, or  i-trctchea  tliose  conferred  beyond  the  proper  limits ; 
BO  surely  will  the  fruits  of  its  usurpation  pass  into  the  bands 
of  the  Executive.  In  seeking  to  become  niasterj  it  but 
mokes  a  master  in  the  pcraon  of  the  President.  It  is  only 
by  confining  itself  tti  its  allotted  sphere,  aud  a  discreet  usa 
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of  its  acknowledged  powers,  that  it  can  retain  that  ascend- 
ency  in  the  Government  which  the  constitution  intended  to 
confer  on  it. 

HaTing  now  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  great  Increase 
of  the  Executive  power  on  which  the  Seiuitor  rested  his  oV 
jection  to  the  veto  jwwer ;  and  having  satisfacturily  shown, 
as  I  trust  I  Imvc,  that,  if  it  has  proved  dangerous  iu  fact,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  couatitulion,  but  in  Congress, —I  would 
uext  ask  him,  in  what  possible  way  could  the  divesting  the 
President  of  his  veto,  or  modifying  it  as  ho  proposes,  limit 
liis  power?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  so  far  t-oni  the  veto  being 
the  caaso  of  the  increase  of  his  power,  it  would  havo  acted 
as  A  limitation  on  it,  if  it  had  been  moru  freely  and  fVe- 
qoently  used?  If  the  Prtwidi?nt  had  vetoed  tlio  original 
bank,  the  connection  witli  the  banking  syHtum,  tlic  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828,  and  t]ie  numerous  acts  ai)propriatiDg 
money  for  roads,  canals,  harbtirs,  and  a  bug  list  of  other  mea- 
sures not  less  unconstitutional, — would  his  power  have  been 
half  as  great  as  it  now  is  ?  He  lias  grown  great  and  power- 
ful, not  because  he  used  his  veto,  but  because  he  abstained 
from  using  it.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in 
which  its  application  can  tend  to  enlarge  his  power,  except 
it  be  the  case  of  an  act  intended  to  repeal  a  law  calculated 
to  increase  hia  power, — or  to  restore  the  authority  of  one 
which,  by  an  arbitrary  construction  of  his  power,  he  has  stt 
■side. 

Now  let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  tliis  la  a  question,  in 
its  bearings,  of  vital  importance  to  tlwt  wonderful  and  sub- 
Ume  system  of  governments  which  our  patriotic  ancestors  es- 
tablished, not  so  much  by  their  wisdom, — wise  and  expe- 
rienced ;i8  they  were, — as  by  the  guidance  of  a  kind  Pi-ovi- 
dence,  who,  in  his  divine  disjx'^nsation,  so  disposal  events  aa 
to  load  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  wiser  than  those  who 
framed  it.  The  veto,  of  itself,  important  as  it  is,  sinks 
into  nothing  comnared  to  the  principle  involved.     It  is  but 
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one,  and  that  by  ut>  means  the  most  considorablo,  of  tboee 
muny  wise  devices  which  I  have  attempted  to  explain,  aud 
which  were  intended  to  strengthen  the  popular  basis  of  our 
Government,  and  resist  its  tendency  to  fall  under  tliu  coutml 
of  the  dominant  interest,  acting  tlirough  the  mere  numerical 
majority.  The  introduction  of  tliis  resolution  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  that  fatal  tendency, 
— aud  of  which  we  had  snob  fearful  indications  in  the  bold 
attempt  at  the  Iat«  extraordinary  session,  of  forcing  through 
a  whole  system  of  meaaures  of  the  most  threatening  and 
alarming  character,  in  tjie  space  of  a  few  weeks,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  all  decided  in  tho  election  of  the  late 
President ;  thus  attempting  to  substilutc  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  as 
the  legislative  authority  of  tho  Union,  in  lieu  of  tho  beauti- 
ful and  profound  system  established  by  the  constitution. 


SPEECH 


On  Mr.  Clay's  Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  Reve- 
nues and  Expeuditui'ca  of  the  Government ;  deliv- 
ered  in  the  Senate,  March  IGth,  1842. 

Mr.  CAtnous  said:  These  resolutions  are  of  a  very 
mixed  and  contradictory  character.  They  coatain  much 
that  I  approve,  and  much  that  I  condemn.  I  approve  of 
them,  in  the  iirat  place,  because  they  recognize  the  Compro- 
mise Act,  and  profess  to  respect  its  provisions.  I  still  more 
heartily  approve  of  tlicm  because  they  assert  that  no  duty 
ought  to  be  laid  but  for  revenue,  and  no  revenue  mlsed  but 
what  may  be  necessary  for  tho  economical  admlnistratiun  of 
the  Government;  and,  by  consequence,  they  abandon  I  ho 
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protective  policy.  I  very  decidedly  approve  of  the  prefer- 
imix  which  they  give  to  tho  ad  valorem,  over  specific  duties, 
and  the  cffectivo  argument  of  the  Senator  (Mr.  Clay),  in 
support  of  this  prcferoDce.  And  finally,  I  approve  of  the 
principle  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  rely  on  loans  or 
treasury  notes,  as  a  part  of  their  ^'ays  and  means  in  time  of 
peace,  except  to  meet  a  temporary  deficit. 

Having  approved  nf  bo  much,  it  may  lie  a«ked  for  what 
do  I  condemn  ihfui  ?  I  unndenm  thein  fur  this;  that  they 
do  not  propose  to  carry  out  in  practice,  what  they  profess  in 
principle  J  that  while  they  profess  to  roepect  the  Compromise 
Act,  they  violate  it  in  every  e&i^ntial  particular  but  one, — 
the  ad  valorem  principle  ;  and  even  this  1  ieor  it  is  intended 
to  set  aside  bj*  the  juggle  of  homo  valuation.  If  tliere  be 
any  part  of  tliat  act  more  eacrcd  than  anotlier,  it  is  that 
which  provides  that  there  ehall  be  no  duty  imposed  after  the 
30th  of  June  nest,  except  for  rewnue,  and  no  revenue  raised, 
bnt  whnt  may  Iw  neceswiry  to  the  economical  administration 
of  the  Government.  It  was  for  this  the  act  was  passed, 
and  without  wliich  it  would  not  have  existed.  If  this  was 
ttot  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  act  itself,  the  causes  wliich 
led  to  it«  adoption  would  clearly  prove  it.  It  is  siiScient, 
in  this  connection,  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the  object  of 
the  act  was  to  terminate  the  controversy  between  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  this  Gnvernnient,  growing  out  uf  the 
tariff  of  1828.  The  object  ofllie  State,  as  far  as  she  was  in- 
dividually concemwl,  was  twofold — ^to  put  down  tte  protec- 
tive policy,  and  to  pnttect  herself  against  high  duties,  even 
for  revenue,  when  it  could  be  avoided  by  due  regard  to  econ- 
omy. To  secure  the  former,  the  provision  was  inserted  that 
no  duty  should  be  laid  but  for  revenue  ;  and  tho  latter,  that 
no  revenue  should  Imj  raised  but  what  was  necessary  for  the 
econuraical  aJiulnistration  of  tlie  (rovernmi-'nt.  Without 
these  provisions,  I,  as  her  representative  on  this  floor,  would 
oeror  have  given  my  assent  to  the  act ;  and,  if  I  had,  tho 
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State  would  never  have  acquiesced  in  it.  I  speak  with  per- 
fect confidence ;  for  even  with  these  important  provisions, 
she  rehictnntly  tissented  to  the  compromiee. 

Besides  thrs*?,  there  wjis  annthcr  olyert  in  which  tlie 
whole  Union  wiis  deep])*  concenicJj  whicii  influenced  her  iu 
the  step  Bhe  titcn  took ;  and  that  was^  to  guard  against  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  an  accumiUation  of  a  large  snr- 
])iaB  revenue  in  the  treasury  after  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt.  While  defending  herself,  and  the  portion  o£  the  Union 
iu  wlitcii  her  lot  is  cast,  against  an  unconstitutional  and  ojt- 
pressivc  measure,  she  was  not  nnniindful  of  her  federal  du- 
ties and  obligatiou.s,  nor  did  slic  permit  her  fidelity  to  the 
Union  and  the  Government  to  bo  impaired  iu  her  resistance 
to  oppression.  She  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  long  in  advance, 
the  corrupting  and  dangerous  coneei|ueuces  of  a  largo  and 
permanent  surplus,  of  which  experience  has  since  given  such 
cJilamitouH  evidence  ;  and  has  tlie  merit  of  taking  the  most 
intrepid  stand  agjiinst  it,  while  othei-s  were  unheeding  or  in- 
diiferent  to  consequences.  To  guard  against  this  danger, 
every  article  imported,  that  did  not  come  in  conflict  with  the 
protective  policy,  was  made,  by  the  Compromise  Act,  duty 
free  to  the  30th  nf  June  next,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
equalled  in  value  those  on  wluch  the  duties  were  retained ; 
that  is,  one-half  the  duties  was  forthwith,  repealed,  but  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  abuse,  and  to  guard,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  the  two  leading  provisions  of  the  act,  it 
was  exprps.sly  providwl  that,  after  that  time,  all  articles  of 
imiKnts,  except  a  small  list  contained  in  the  5th  section, 
shouhl  be  subject  to  duty,  and  that  no  duty  shoiild  lher«!- 
aftcr  exceed  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  intention  of  the 
former  provision  wns  to  prevent  the  cidar^remcnt  of  the  free 
list,  and  thereby  raising  the  duties  proportionally  higher  on 
the  dnticd  articles  ;  and  of  the  latter,  that,  under  no  pretext 
whatever,  for  pnitection  or  revenue,  should  duties  be  raised 
above  20  per  cent,  which  was  regarded  a.s  the  extreme  limitH 
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to  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  carried  for  revenue.  Theuo 
were  the  guards  on  which  1  relied  to  prevent  a  rcttirn  to  the 
prok'ctive  poUcy,  or  the  raising  of  ilie  revenue  beyond  wlmt 
the  necosaary  and  economical  wants  of  the  Government 
might  require,  and  whicli,  if  tlioy  should  be  respected,  will 
prove  all-Kudieienl  for  the  purjXRie  intemled. 

Having  secured  these  essontlul  points,  us  fur  us  the  State 
and  the  Union  at  lai^e  were  concerned,  the  next  object  wiia, 
so  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  protected  articles,  a»  to  pre- 
vent any  shock  to  the  manufacturing  interests.  The  State 
w^cd  no  war  against  them.  Her  opposition  was  t^  the  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  means  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  promote  thera  at  the  expense  of  the  other  great  interests 
of  the  community.  She  wi.shed  the  manufacturers  well ;  and 
in  pru|Kt&ing  to  bring  duwn  the  duties  gradually,  thrL>ugh  a 
slow  process  of  many  years,  to  the  rcvcuuo  point,  I  but  faith- 
fully rcprewnted  her  tbelings.  My  first  proposition  was,  to 
allow  seven  years,  and  to  take  one-seventh  annually  off; 
but,  finally,  I  uciiuiesced  in  extending  the  time  two  yean 
mure,  aud  to  reduce  the  duties  as  provided  for  by  the  act. 
So  far  from  being  an  opponent  to  manufacturing  industry, 
there  ia  not  one  within  tbo  rench  of  ray  voice,  who  puts  a 
higher  estimate  on  those  arts,  mecluinical  aud  chemical,  by 
which  matter  is  subjected  to  tho  dominion  of  mind.  I  re- 
gard them  as  the  vury  Itasia  uf  L-lvilization,  and  the  jirinci- 
pal  means  designed  by  Frovideace  for  the  fiiture  prt^rcss  and 
iuiprt>vcment  of  our  race.  Tiiey  will  bu  found  in  progress  to 
react  on  the  mond  and  i>olitical  world, — thereby  producing 
greater  and  more  salutary  changes  in  both,  than  all  other 
causes  combined^ 

Such  were  the  leading  objects  of  the  Cumi)romi»o  Act.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  liands,  that  tito  provibious  iu  favor  of  the 
nionufactuiing  interest  have  been  fuithfiUIy  obser\-ed  on  our 
[Mirt.  M'n  luive  patiently  waited  the  nine  years  of  slow  re- 
duction, aud  rei^isted  every  attempt  to  make  changes  ogainsi 
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the  manufactiiring  interestj  oven  when  they  would  have  opo- 
nited  in  onr  fjivor, — and  for  which  wo  have  received  the 
tbaukfi  of  tliosc  who  leprcscnted  it  on  this  floor.  And  now, 
that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  it  is  our  turn  to  enjoy  ita 
benolits,  they  who  called  on  us  to  adhere  to  the  act,  when  the 
interest  of  tho  manufacturers  was  at  atakc,  and  cuminended 
us  for  our  fidelity  to  the  coinproniisc,  tnrn  niund,  when  it 
suitH  their  iiiteriiat,  and  coolly  and  openly  violate  every  pro- 
vision in  our  favor,  with  tho  single  exception  already  noticed, 
— aa  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

For  tills  pnrjroflc  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  Imck  to  the 
extmordiuarj-  session — for  then  tho  violation  commenced. 
(Joing  then  bock,  and  passing  over  minor  points,  I  charge 
upon  tho  Senator  and  his  friends,  in  the  first  place,  a  palpa- 
ble infraction  of  the  conipromise,  in  raising  the  duties  with- 
out making  the  least  cftbrt  to  reduce  tho  exiwnJiturea  of  the 
Government,  to  what  is  riecessar)'  to  ItK  economical  adminis- 
tration. The  act  is  positive, — tlmt  no  more  revunne  sIiquIJ 
be  raised  than  what  such  administration  might  require;  a 
provision  jtist  as  essential  as  that  wliich  retjiiires  that  no  duty 
should  be  iut]}osed  hut  for  irvenue.  Acting,  then,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  act,  the  first  stop  tuwarda  a  revision  of  tho  du- 
ties should  havo  been  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  revenue 
would  be  required  for  the  econoraicnl  administration  of  the 
Government.  Was  that  done  .'^  Kothing  like  it;  but  the 
very  reverse.  Not  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  what  the 
wants  of  the  treasury  required  ;  not  one  to  reduce  tho  ex- 
penditures, although  the  Senator  and  his  [wirty  had  come  in 
on  a  solemn  pledge  to  make  a  great  reduction.  Instead  of 
this,  every  elFort  was  made  to  increase  the  expenditures  and 
add  to  the  loans, — forgetful  alike  of  the  compromise  and 
pledges  to  the  people, — -and  at  the  game  time,  to  reduce  the 
revenue  by  giving  away  tho  income  from  the  lands,  with  tho 
intention  of  increasing  tlio  duties  on  the  imports. 

The  next  char^  1  make  is  a  great  enlargement  of  tho 
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list  of  free  articles  by  the  act  increasing  the  duties  piiseod  at 
ihe  Baine  session,  in  direct  violation  of  (he  fifth  section  of  the 
Oompromiso  Act.  Foreseeing  that  the  protectiTO  system 
might  again  he  renewed,  and  high  duties  imposed,  simply 
by  extending  the  list  of  free  artides,  and  ihrowiug  the 
whulti  burden  of  supimrting  the  Gtivernmcut  on  the  articles 
selected  for  protection,  that  section  enumerates  a  short  list 
of  articles  wliich  should  be  duty  free  after  the  30th  June 
next,  and  provided  that  all  wlueh  wore  not  enumerated 
fihoold  be  subject  to  duties  after  that  period,  in  order  to 
guard  against  such  abuses.  In  the  face  of  thin  prDVimon,  the 
aoi  alluded  to  increased  the  list  of  tree  articles  many-fold, 
taking  the  amount  stated  by  the  Senator,  as  contained  in 
that  list,  to  be  correct. 

Snch  were  the  infractions  of  the  act  during  that,  sessitm  ; 
and  it  is  now  pnijtoHed  hy  tlicite  resolutions  to  give  the  finish- 
ing blow  by  raisiug  the  duties,  on  an  average,  to  thirty  per 
ccQtnzn  on  all  articles  not  made  free,  in  express  violation  of 
the  main  pronsion  in  the  compromise,  that  no  duty  should 
be  laid  above  20  per  cent,  after  the  30th  of  June  next.  The 
Senator  tulmits  this  to  be  an  infraction,  but  pleads  necessitv. 
Now,  Sir,  I  admit,  if  there  bo  indeed  a  necessity — if,  aft«r 
iwlncing  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  to  its  just  and 
ocimomical  wants,  and  the  list  of  free  articles  to  that  pro- 
ridcd  for  iu  the  act,  and  returning  the  revenne  fn>ni  tho 
lands  to  the  treasury,  there  should  be  a  deficit,  which  could 
not  be  met,  without  going  beyond  the  20  per  cent.,  a  case 
would  bo  made  out  that  might  justify  it.  But  I  utterly 
deny,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  all  ha<l  lieen  done  which 
ought  to  have  been,  there  would  be  any  such  necessity ;  and 
In  the  next,  the  right  to  plead  a  necessity  of  his  own  crenting. 
I  go  further,  and  call  on  him  to  explain  how  he  can,  in  fair- 
ness or  honor,  after  what  occurred  at  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion, propose,  as  he  has  iu  these  resolutious,  to  repeal  the 
provision  in  the  Distribution  Act  which  makes  it  void,  if  tho 
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duties  shovild  I*  raised  ahova  20  per  cent.  It  is  well  known 
to  all,  that  it  cculd  not  have  [usscd  without  the  insertion  of 
timt  pruvisionj — and  that  on  its  paseago  depended  that  of 
tliL*  Bankrupt  Bill.  Now  I  ask  him  how,  after  hanng  secured 
the  passage  of  two  such  important  measures,  can  he  recon- 
cile it  witU  what  is  fair  or  honorable,  to  turn  ruuad  and  pro- 
pust'  to  repeal  the  very  provision  by  wliich  their  passage  waa 
©A'ccted  ? 

But  the  Senator  denies  that  the  necessity  is  of  his  creat- 
ing,— and  insists  that  if  the  revenue  fi-oni  the  laud  were 
restored,  rigid  ecunuiny  t-nfurccd,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
compruuiisc  respected,  there  would  nnt  be  sufficIcDt  income 
to  meet  the  neccssar)'  and  economical  waula  of  the  Grovem- 
meut.  I  take  i&suc  with  him  un  the  fact,  and  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  show,  that  even  on  his  own  data,  there  would  bo 
ample  revenue  without  raising  the  duties  above  20  per  cent. 

Acainling  to  the  estimates  of  tho  Senator,  the  whole 
umouut  of  upprupritttiuns,  excluding  public  debt  required  foi 
the  sen-ice  of  the  year,  permanent  and  cmrcnt,  under  the 
various  heads  of  civil  list  and  miscellaneous,  army  and  navy 
in  all  their  branches,  is  twenty  millions  live  hundred  thou- 
sand doUara.  To  which  he  adds  fur  other  a])]]r()priations, 
not  included  in  these,  one  mllliou  five  hundred  lliousaud 
dollars, — which  can  mean  nothing  but  contingent,  unforeseen 
expenditures ;  and  for  tho  debt,  two  millions  of  dollars, 
niokiag  in  the  aggregate  twenty-four  millions  of  dollarB.  To 
this  ho  proposes  to  add  two  millions  more  annually,  as  a  re- 
served fund  to  meet  contingencies,  to  which  I  object,  on  the 
ground  that  the  object  Is  already  provided  for  by  tl»e  one  mil- 
lion tivc  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a]>propriations  not 
included  in  the  twenty  millions  five  hundred:  thousand. 
There  can  \to  no  demand  on  the  treasury  but  through  appixj- 
])riatioDS,  and  there  can  be  uo  meaning  attaclicd  to  contin- 
gent ajipropriations,  but  such  uufoteseen  expenditures  as  arc 
not  usually  included  under  the  various  heads  of  civil  list_. 
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miflceUancoiis,  army  and  navy.  The  Senator  has  clearly 
attempted  to  make  a  tliatinction  that  does  not  exist, — and  in 
conM.*quencc,  niudu  a  double  pro\'iHiL)n  fi)r  the  Ramo  object. 
Of  the  two,  I  take  the  less  sum,  as  I  regard  it  ample  as  a 
IKrmaDcut  contingent  fund,  which  uill  make  his  estimate  for 
the  year,  thiw  corrected,  to  be  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars 
— a  sum  surely  amply  large. 

Let  U3  now  turn  to  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  this 
hirpe  demand  on  the  treasury.  The  6r6t  item  is  tho  reve- 
nue from  the  lands,  which  ought  to  yield,  under  proper 
management  on  avcn^^e  of  at  least  three  millions  five  hun- 
dred thouBaiid  dollars  for  the  next  tivc  ycara,  and  which  would 
reilnco  the  amount  to  bo  proWdcd  for  from  tho  imposts  to 
twenty  millions  fivR  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Fmiu  this 
there  ought  to  b<!  deductt-d  at  least  live  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  saWngs  that  may  be  made  in  tho  collection  of 
the  customs,  which  the  Senator  cstiniatcs  at  one  milUon  six 
hundred  thousfmd.  I  find,  taking  a  series  of  years,  under 
the  tariff  of  1 S2S,  with  its  exorbitant  duties,  and  the  con- 
sequent great  increase  of  expenditurt's  to  guanl  against 
smuggling  and  fmuds,  that  the  collcctinn  of  about  an  ec^uol 
mm  cost  4.12  per  cent.  Allowing  the  same  rate  uudur  the 
more  simple  and  moderate  system  of  duties,  accordiug  even 
to  the  scheme  of  tho  Senator,  and  the  cost  uf  collection,  in- 
stead of  the  sum  proposed,  would  be  about  eiglit  hundred  and 
fifty  thnusand  dollars,  making  a  diflerence  of  seven  hundred 
awl  fifty  thousand  ;  but  lor  tlie  fatTlUty  of  coimting,  and  to 
bo  liberal,  I  allow  but  half  a  luillion  fur  saving.  Tliiit  would 
reduce  the  sum  to  be  provided  for  by  duties,  to  tweuiy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  and  the  next  question  is,  What  rate  of  duty 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  amount  ? 

Here,  again,  I  will  take  the  e^timato  of  the  Senator  as 
the  bam  of  my  calculation,  tie  bases  his  estimates  of  the 
imports,  on  the  probable  amount  of  the  exports, — adding 
fifteeo  per  cent,  to  the  former  fur  the  proiits  of  freight  and 
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tnuto.  On  (bis  basis  he  estimates  the  probftblv  nmouat  of 
imports  at  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars — a 
8UIU  iin)>>ab1y  too  low, — taking  the  average  of  the  next  five 
years,  provided  the  duties  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  advei-se 
Unforeseen  enuso  eliould  intervene.  From  tlils  lium  he  de- 
ducted ten  millions  to  meet  the  interest  abroad,  on  account 
of  the  debts  of  the  States  ;  a  sum,  for  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  behind  me,  too  large  at 
Icafit  by  threo  millions  of  dollars.  Deduct  seven  millions  on 
that  account,  and  there  would  he  left  one  hundred  and  twelve 
millions.  The  Senator  next  deducted  eighteen  millions  for 
articles  made  free  by  the  act  i>f  the  extra  session,  not  in- 
cluding coffee  and  tea,  which  he  estimates  at  twelve  millions. 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  deduction  to  the  extent  stated, — as  it 
is  clearly  against  the  provisions  of  the  Compromise  Act,  and 
beyond  the  permanent  free  list  provided  for  by  that  act. 
What  would  be  the  amount  within  its  limits  I  have  not  lieen 
able  tu  uHcertjiin  ;  but  on  the  best  data  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain.  I  would  not  suppose  that  it  would  much  if  any  ex- 
ceed three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  in- 
cluding gold  and  silver.  I  exclude  these  because  they  are 
constantly  flowing  in  and  out,  according  to  the  demands  of 
trade, — the  imports  of  one  year  becoming  the  exports  of  the 
next,  and  the  reverse,  except  the  RUiall  amniint  that  may  be 
permanently  added  to  the  circulation  or  be  used  in  the  coun- 
try. The  sum  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars deducted  fn)m  the  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  would 
leave,  on  the  data  assumed,  a  hundred  and  eight  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  as  the  probable  annual  amount  of  duti- 
able articles,  that  would  be  imparted  for  home  consumption. 
Twenty  per  cent,  on  that  sum  would  give  tweuty-ouo  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  ample  to  meet  the 
amount  estimated,  and  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  col- 
lection, and  [wiy  the  bounties  and  premiums  properly  charge* 
able  on  the  treasurj-. 
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But  in  tnakiog  thc«e  calculations,  I  by  no  means  wisli  to 
bo  understuud  &a  aaj^uiesuin^  in  the  vstimatos  wliicli  tho 
Senator  has  luadu  of  wlmt  ought  to  be  the  cx]jeiiditures  of  the 
Government.  I  hold  them  much  too  liigU.  With  an 
ellkieut  system  ufodiniuistratioQ,  actuated  by  a  true  apirit 
of  ocouomy,  seventeen  millious  would  be  ample  to  meet  all 
expeiues,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Government, 
w  I  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion  ;  to  raise  which  an 
average  duty  of  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  instead  of  twenty, 
would^  with  the  aid  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands,  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient. 

Having  now  aliown  that,  while  the  (Senator  professes  to 
respect  tho  comproioise,  be  has,  in  fact,  violated,  or  }>ro- 
poses  to  violate,  all  the  essential  provisions  of  the  uct, — und 
that  hiB  pica  of  necessity  fur  proposing  to  raise  the  duties 
above  tho  twenty  per  cent,  utterly  fails  him,  it  may  be  asked, 
How  is  this  contradiction  in  Ids  course  to  be  explained  ?  Is 
he  deluded,  or  does  lie  iutend  to  delude  others  ?  To  8Ui>- 
poite  the  hitter  would  Impeach  liis  sincerity,  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  q^uestiou.  But  how  in  delualon  to  be  accouutetl 
for  ?     It  results  from  Ins  position. 

He  is  a  tariii'  man,  decidedly  opposed  to  free  trade.  We 
have  his  own  nu'thority  for  the  assertion.  According  to  Jus 
views,  free  trade  is  among  tho  greatest  curses  that  could  belkll 
the  country,  and  a  high  protective  tariif  among  the  greatest 
hlwwtTigs.  While  he  thus  thinks  and  feels,  circtmistances  not 
necessary  to  be  explained,  have  placed  him  in  such  relation 
to  the  Compromise  Act,  that  ho  is  sincerely  desirous  to  re- 
spect its  provisions  ;  but  tho  niisfortuno  is,  that  his  rcspwi 
for  it  ia  not  compatible  with  his  strong  attachment  to  bis 
long  cherished  system  of  jxjHcy.     There  is  no  estimating  the 

I  force  of  self-delusion  inaiMMition  m  eontnidlctor}', — of  which 
the  course  of  the  Senator  ou  tliis  occasion  furnishes  a  sink- 
ing illustration.  Entertaining  thcopLniuuhedoes,  itis  natural 
that  he  should  desire  to  cany  out  in  practice  lus  high  re* 
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utrictivG  notions  on  one  BiJe,  tind  oppoeition  to  freo  trade  on 
tlie  other ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  nt  that  his  respect  for 
tlie  Compromise  Act  should  have  to  yield,  as  fur  as  it  stands  in 
way  (if  his  favurite  Bystein  ;  eapecL-ilIy  as  he  1ms  ptTsimded 
himself  that  the  experiment,  as  lie  c-bxises  to  cjiU  it,  «f  free 
trade  has  utterly  failed  oq  trial.  Under  this  iniprcssion, 
he  boldly  asserted  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  had  im- 
paired the  pi-oductive  energy'  of  the  country,  and  had  proved 
a  curse,  not  only  to  the  portion  of  the  country  which  so 
strongly  advocated  It,  but  to  the  vcrj*  State  by  whose  efforts 
the  protective  policy  was  overthrown. 

Here,  again,  I  take  issue  ou  the  fact  with  the  Senator. 
I  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  had  free  trade,  or 
any  thinjif  that  comes  near  to  it.  It  is  true  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  articles  were  made  dutyfreCj — but  on  the  residue, 
and  tbcy  the  most  important,  hut  a  small  reduction  of  du- 
ties, comparatively  8j>ea]cing,  was  made  jmor  to  the  Ist  of 
January  last.  Till  then  the  duty  on  most  of  the  articles 
was  at  a  high  protective  mte.  But  while  I  deny  that  wo 
have  had  free  trade,  I  equally  deny  that  the  reduction 
which  has  taken  place  has  in  any  degree  impaired  the  pro- 
ductive enerj^es  of  the  country,  or  proved  a  curse  to  the 
staple  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  ajisert,  and  shall  prove, 
that  its  effects  have  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  friends  of  free  trade,  notwithstanding  the  highly  ad- 
verse circuni stances  under  which  it  has  taken  place  :  a  cur- 
rency fluctuating  and  deranged,^ —  credit  universally  im- 
paired,— the  niocliinery  of  commerce  broken  up,  and  our 
principal  customer — the  one  on  whom  we  mainly  depend  for 
tho  sales  of  our  produce  abroad,  and  the  purchase  of  our  sup- 
plies— in  a  state  of  the  greatest  commercial  embarrassment. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  opposing  and  formidable  difficidties, 
the  productive  energies  nf  the  country  have  advanced  beyond 
all  former  example,  under  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  Ks  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 
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I  Bhall  draw  tuy  facts  principally  from  the  annial  com- 
mercial document  from  the  Trcnsury  DopartmeDt,  which 
pves  full  and  authentic  intbmiation  of  the  commerce  nad 
nnvigntion  of  the  year,  In  all  their  relations, — and  fdiall  be- 
gin with  timt  jMirtion  of  nur  doracstin  jirotlucts  which  is 
shipped  abnud,  and  uhich  constitutes  the  basiR  of  our  com- 
merce and  navigation.  I  shall  nut  include  ih«  inii)ortF,  not 
because  they  would  give  a  less  favorable  vIl'w  of  uur  indus- 
trial porsuitf),  but  because  they  would  give  one  that  was  ap- 
parently too  favorable  during  the  last  four  years,  owing  to 
tlie  vast  extent  of  loans  contracted  ubroail  Lv  nmny  of  the 
Stales,  and  which  were  principally  returned  in  mLTcliaudise 
of  various  descriptions.  Nor  shall  1  include  the  carrying 
tittde.  because  it  is  little  affected  by  the  nite  of  duties,  as 
they  ore  returned  in  the  shape  of  drawhacks  on  reshipuient  of 
the  imported  articles. 

In  ofder  to  have  a  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  increasing  and  reducing  the  duties  on  our  ex- 
port trade,  I  have  arranged  in  table  A,  the  iiyijj^rcgate  amount 
of  all  our  domestic  exports,  including  manufactures,  for  six- 
teen yeai-8  beginning  with  1825,  the  first  year  under  the  first 
tarid'Iaid  professedly  for  protection,  and  ending  with  1840, 
^-divided  into  two  equal  periods  of  eight  years  each ;  the 
firat  ending  with  1832  and  comprehending  the  period  of  the 
two  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828, — ami  the  hist  ex- 
tending from  the  tenninaticm  of  the  first  to  1840  inclusive. 
I  have  not  included  1841,  because  it  would  imj)ede  the  faci- 
lity of  comjjaring  the  two  periods,  by  making  one  longer 
than  the  other,  and  not  because  it  would  be  less  favorable 
than  the  other  years,  since  the  commencement  of  the  reduc- 
tion. I  have  extended  the  firHt  to  1833,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coffee,  ten  and  suum  other 
articles  began  in  1830, — and  which  as  a  relLK'ncc  to  the 
table  vn\\  show,  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  om-  export 
tmde  in  1831  and  1832,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
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exports  to  the  period  of  high  protective  duties,  which  fairly 
belongs  to  tlmt  of  reduction.  The  great  reduction  took 
pliice  iu  March,  1833,  under  the  CoiuproraiiM;  Act,  and  with 
that  year  nccordingly  I  L-ouiiueuee  the  j>cnod  of  reduction, — io 
the  eftectii  uf  which  the  Seuator  attributes  such  difiastruua 
results  to  the  industry  of  the  countrj'.  With  these  remnrkii 
[  shall  now  jirocoed  to  compare  the  two  periods,  in  order  t« 
ascertain  how  far  facts  will  sustain  tir  refute  his  bold  decla- 
matory assertions. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  value  of  the  exports,  in  the 
first  series  of  years,  from  1S24  to  1833,  the  period  when  the 
protective  policy  waa  in  its  greatest  vigor,  was  3469,198,564, 
maldug  an  average  of  857,399,045  per  annum,  tlm)ughout 
the  period  ;  whilu  the  aggregate  amount  of  valuo  in  the 
last,  the  period  of  reduction  under  the  compromise,  waa 
?7G8,352,3C5,  giving  an  average  of  ©90,442,795,  and  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  gain,  in  the  period  of  reduction,  over  that 
of  prutection,  of  §299,174,791,  and  an  average  annual  gain 
of  $38,646,855,  being  mther  more  than  fi5  per  cent,  on  the 
average  of  the  f<>rmcr  period;  an  increase  without  example 
in  any  former  period  of  the  history  of  our  commerce.  This 
vast  increase  haa  had  a  con-esponding  effect  on  our  tonnage 
in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  as  will  itjipear  by  reference 
to  table  13,  which  contains  a  stalemeut  of  uur  tonnage  for 
the  two  periods.  The  aggregate  amount  of  tho  foreign  tou- 
nage  at  the  close  of  the  first  period  waa,  in  the  foreign, 
686,989,  and  the  coasting  trade  752,450  tons, — making  the 
aggregate  1,439,450  tons, — against  the  last,  in  the  foreign 
trade,  of  896,664,  and  the  coasting,  1,280,099;  making,  in 
the  aggregate,  2,180,763, — and  an  increase,  during  the  period 
of  reduction  of  duties,  over  that  of  pmtection,  of  741,303 
tons  :  while,  during  the  first,  there  was  an  actual  falling  off 
in  the  tonn^e,  as  the  table  will  show. 

But  it  will  no  doubt  be  objet:ted,  that  this  mighty  im- 
pulse from  reduction,  which  has  so  vastly  increased  our  ex- 
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porta  and  tonnage,  wua  couUiicd  to  the  j^reat  agricultural 
staples;  and  lliat  Ibu  cfTects  will  Lm>  I'uiind  to  be  the  ret'erso 
oa  the  innnuluct tiring  industry  of  the  country.  The  very 
oiipoitite  is  the  I'uct.  So  far  from  falling  off,  it  is  the  very 
bmnoh  ol"  our  exports  that  has  remved  the  greatest  impulse, 
as  will  be  apparent  by  reference  to  table  C,  in  which  the  ex- 
ports, in  value,  of  domestic  tnanufjictures  are  arranj^d  in  ta- 
bular funUj  divided  into  tlie  same  pericHln.  It  will  appear, 
by  relerenoe  to  it,  that  the  whole  value  of  (ha  cxiK>rt8  of  do- 
mestic muuufacluros,  during  the  period  of  high  jtrotective 
daliee,  was  hut  ^3,180,755.  So  far  fmrn  increasing,  there 
ffU  ail  actual  falling  vS,  comparing  the  lost  with  the  Rrst 
year  of  the  eeriea,  of  $505,033.  Now  turn  to  the  period  of  re- 
duction of  duties,  and  mark  the  contrast.  Instead  of  falling 
ofii  the  exports  increased  to  365,917,018  during  tlie  periml  ; 
azkd,  comparing  the  last  year  of  the  series  with  the  last  o( 
that  of  higli  pnitectivo  dutiuH,  the  increase  will  be  found  to 
he  37,708,207,  greater  than  the  former  year  by  nearly  three 
laiUious  of  doilam.  This  vast  uicicase  of  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  even  bej-ond  the  other  branches  of  ei- 
port»,  is  attributuhlo  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  articles,  for  which  they  were  exchanged,  were  made 
doty  free  daring  the  period  under  the  compromise ;  while 
the  greater  part  of  those  fur  whieli  the  great  agricultural  sta- 
ples were  exchanged,  were  still  subject  to  high  duties. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  this  vast  increase  has  resulted 
from  the  embarras&vd  state  of  the  home  market,  which  forced 
the  manufacturers  to  go  abroad  to  tijid  purcliascTS  ;  and  that 
it  is  rather  an  evidence  i>f  their  dt^pression  than  their  pros- 
perity. To  test  the  truth  of  tliia  objection,  1  jircpose  to 
aelecl  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  fumislies  the  largest 
item  in  the  exports  of  domestic  manutuctuixis ;  and  shall 
show  conclusively  that  the  increase  of  exports  under  the 
reduction  of  duties,  so  far  from  being  produced  by  the  cause 
uogned,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  heallhy  and  fiour- 
voi_  IV. — s 
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tshing  condition  of  tliat  iiuportant  bmia-h  uf  our  industry 
I  shall  go  to  its  hcati-quurtci-s,  Lowell  ami  Boston,  for  my 
proof,  as  aflbrding  the  best  possible  evidence  of  its  nctiial 
condition  throughout  the  mnnufacturing  region.  I  shall 
begin  at  the  ilinnor  plat-c, — and  in  the  (ibsencc  of  alll  official 
documentSj  slwU  dmw  from  the  highly  respectable  writer  of 
the  money  articles  in  the  New- York  Hei-old, — who  appears 
to  have  dra^%Ti  from  some  authentic  source,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  rainutefaess  of  his  statements. 

According  to  his  statement,  the  entire  amount  of  cotton 
goods  made  at  Lowell,  in  18^9,  was  58,2C3,400  yards,  and 
in  1840,  73,853,400  yards, — making  an  increase,  in  a  wngle 
year,  of  15,590j000  yards,  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the 
entire  growtli  in  that  branch  in  tliat  flourishing  town,  from 
Us  fuuudation  t;>  the  beipuuiug  of  the  year  1840  !  But 
^K&i  an  IhxB  is,  it  is  not  equal,  in  proportion,  to  the  quantity 
of  the  raw  nrticle  consumed,  which  in  the  former  year  was 
ia,258,e00  iwunds,  and  the  kttcr  28,7G4,000  ;  an  increase  of 
9,509,600, — more  than  50  per  cent  in  one  year,  on  the  entire 
increase  of  the  consumption,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
year!  Wliat  makes  it  the  more  striking,  is  the  fact,  that 
this  great  increase  ttKik  place  under  a  very  great  fnll  iif  price, 
averaging  fully  22  per  cent.  But  notwilhstandiug  tliis  great 
tlill,  the  aggregate  gain  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  extension  of  the  operations,  exceeded  that  of 

1839  by  §105,922 — affording  conclusive  proof  that  low 
prices  and  increased  gain  may  be  reconciled  in  manufacturing 
industry. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  gain  is  not  in  pro])ortion  to 
the  extension  of  the  ojiorations  ; — and  that  so  far  from  indi- 
cating a  pros|)erous  condition,  it  is  indicative  of  the  reverse. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  if  the  fact  l»e  as  supposed — if  the  year 

1840  was  really  a  bad,  instead  of  a  good  year,  for  the  mann* 
f;ietui-c  of  cotton  in  MassacUusftts  and  tlie  adjacent  region — 
the  proof  will  be  found  iu  the  falling  off  of  their  operations 
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the  next  year.  But,  ho  far  from  thia  being  the  case,  I  »Ualt 
dhow,  hy  amcloslvQ  cvidenci',  thiit  their  iucrcasc  in  1841 
exceeded  all  x>reoediog  jeftrs,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  ruw  luntcrinl  required, — than  which  there  can  bo 
nothing  safer  by  which  to  judge.  ♦ 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  of  the  amoimt  of  cotton 
imported  into  Boston  from  1835  to  1840,  indusive ;  aad 
from  the  Ist  of  January,  1841,  to  the  25th  May,  of  the 
same  year, — beiug  rather  less  than  five  months, — taken  from 
the  Boston  Atlas,  which  may  be  regarded  as  good  authority 
on  the  subject.  Now,  a.-^suming,  us  1  nufely  may,  that  the 
cotton  imported  into  Boston  is  almost  exclusively  for  domes- 
tic tiao,  ftnd  is  consumed  by  that  larfjc  portion  of  our  cotton 
manufactui-ei-s,  who  draw  their  supj<]y  from  thence,  we  will 
have,  in  the  quantity  imported,  very  nearly,  the  quantity 
consumed  ;  and,  in  that  consumed,  the  extent  of  the  manu- 
fiictnring  ftpenitiong  in  tlie  entire  circle,  which  dmws  its  sup- 
plies from  Biffitou.  Xow,  what  says  the  btatemeut  ?  In 
1835  there  were  imported,  in  round  numbers,  into  Boston, 
80,000  bales ;  in  1836,  82,000  ;  in  1837,  82,000 ;  in  1838, 
96,000 ;  in  1839,  94,000  ;  in  1840,  136,000 ;  and  from  let 
January  to  the  26th  May,  1841,  03,000;  and  for  tlio  year, 
ns  eetimated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Athui,  150,000, — almnat 
doable  the  consumption,  as  compared  to  1835,  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  years,  and  increasing  more  and  more  rapidly 
with  the  reduction  of  duties,  and  nicist  rapidly,  just  at  the 
pwiod  when  the  final  great  reduction  is  about  to  take  place. 
I  rejoice  at  nil  this.  T  rejoice,  bccjiuse  it  is  proof  conclusivo 
of  the  great  pntepcrity,  up  to  that  i)eriud,  uf  this  im|iortant 
branch,  of  our  industry  ;  bccauso  it  is  proof  of  the  beneticial 
and  stimulating  effect  of  decreasing  duties  ;  because  I  see  in 
»>nch  results  that  the  great  staple  interest  of  the  South,  and 
the  great  manufacturing  interest  of  the  North  may  be  rocon- 
dled, — nnd  that  each  will  find,  on  fair  trial,  their  mutuid 
tnterest  in  low  duties}  and  a  sound  currency,  as  the  only  safe 
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and  solid  protertioit.  This  great  and  striking  result  U  uot. 
Ii'i  asHua-d,  accidental.  It  comes  from  ftxtd  Jaws,  whicli  only 
rwjuire  to  be  known,  and  to  be  acted  on,  to  give  unbounded 
pMspcrity  to  the  country.  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
ft^k,  How  can  tliis  vast  increase  of  1841,  compared  with  that 
of  1840,  bo  reconciled  with  the  supposed  unproductive  con- 
dition of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  latter  year  ? 
Have  our  New  England  brethren  forgotten  their  Siigacity  and 
prudence,  and  gone  on  rapidly  extending  their  o])enitiouB,  in 
spite  of  a  dccajiug  business  ? 

But  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  proof  of  the  great  and 
beneficial  cfiectB  resulting  fnim  the  reduction  of  the  duties. 
It  has  been  alleged  as  a  coudusire  objection  against  the  re- 
duction of  duties,  that  it  would  inundate  the  country  ttitli 
imports  of  foreign  production,  the  belief  of  which  has  spread 
great  alann  among  the  ma uufac tuning  interests  of  the  oonn-l 
try.  I  admit  that  the  injudicious  and  sudden  rwluction  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  that  which  is  to  take  jdaee 
on  the  30th  June  next,  may,  to  a  considerable  esteut,  have 
the  temporaiy  effect  apprehended.  I  was  opposed  to  throw- 
ing BO  great  a  reduction  on  the  termination  of  the  series  of, 
years  of  reduction  fixed  hy  the  compromise ;  and  this  for  the' 
reason  that  it  would  have  this  effect.  Had  the  reduction 
been  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  period,  as  I  ]»rop08ed, 
— or  liad  the  oiler  1  made  at  the  extraordinary  session  been 
accepted,  of  bringing  down  the  duties  above  20  per  cent,  on 
Ihe  protected  articles  grudually,  and  raisbg  those  on  the  free 
in  the  some  way,  the  evil  would  have  been  wholly  avoided; 
but  other  counsel  prevailed.  The  mi-^chlef  is  now  done,  and 
must  be  endured.  It  is,  however,  some  consolation  to  think 
it  will  he  but  temporary.  Low  duties  and  a  aound  currency 
will  prove  the  most  effective  preventive  to  over-importation, 
and  the  alarm,  in  the  end,  will  prove  to  bo  unfounded.  That 
reduction  of  duties  has  not  Iieen  followed  Ijv  the  evil  appre- 
hended, wo  have  strong  proof  in  the  fact  that  it  lias  not  been 
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the  case  under  the  repilnr  and  gradual  reduciion  provided 
for  by  the  compromise,  q^uite  down  to  th''  liist  gKi\,t  reduc- 
tion, lu  1S39  the  importatiun  i'(  cotton  gixHls,  of  all  de- 
scriptions, amounted  iu  valuo  to  ^13, 913, 393,  and  in  1840 
to  but  $6,^94,484  ;  mnkiug  a  reduction  in  one  year,  under 
the  incrcadng  reduction  of  duties,  of  $7,408,909  ;  more  than 
equal  to  tho  whole  amouut  fif  the  importation  of  the  year; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  decisive  proofs  of  their  great  and 
growing  proeperity,  the  cotton  and  other  manufacturing 
interests  are  pouriug  iu  petitions  day  after  day  by  thousandu, 
crying  out  for  relief,  and  asking  for  liif;h  and  oppressive 
duties  on  almost  cvcrj'  article  of  consumption,  for  tbeir  bene- 
fit, at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  couimnnity  j  and  this, 
too,  when  the  great  slupk'  exporting  interest,  if  wo  arc  to 
believe  the  members  reprcscuting  these  jietitiunera  on  tlua 
floor,  is  at  the  same  tiiue  iu  the  most  depressed  and  embar- 
rassed condition. 

But  it  is  attempted,  to  exjilain  these  striking;  proofe  of 
proeperity,  which  cannot  he  denied,  by  stating  that  they 
occurred  under  high  protective  duties,  as  only  four-tenths  of 
the  duties  above  20  per  cent,  ou  protected  articles  had  been 
tokeu  off  prior  to  the  Ist  January  last,  and  that  wlrnt  re- 
mained was  ample  for  protection  ;  nnd  that  it  is  to  this,  and 
not  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  that  the  great  increase  of 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  to  be  attributed.  In  reply,  I 
ask,  If  protection,  and  not  reduction  of  duties,  bo  in  fact  the 
cause,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  m  little  progress  was 
mode  by  tho  cotton  mimufacturies  during  tlie  high  protective 
duties  of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  lSl!8  ?  And  how  has  it 
happened,  that  the  progress  has  been  more  and  more  rapid, 
just  iu  pn^portion  as  tho  duties  liave  been  reduced,  under  the 
compromise,  as  the  vjist  inerease  of  the  iiupurtation  of  the 
raw  material  into  the  port  of  Boston  clearly  iudicates  ? 
These  facts  prove,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  great  in- 
srca^o  iu  question  did  not  depend  on  the  protective  policy, 
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but  the  reverse, — the  reduction  of  datiefl, — and  maybefairfy 
ftttrilmted  to  the  eflVct  which  the  repeal  aud  the  reduction 
rtf  dntii-s  under  thut  net  has  had,  in  cheapeniuy  tin:  cost  of 
^roduvHim  at  hmne,  and  enhirging  tic  market /or  Ute  2*f0iluci 
of  our  labor  abroad,  by  removing  so  many  and  9tich  oppres- 
sive burdens  from  ourforeijn  ejrcJtangeJs. 

Havlny:  ni»v  nliown  the  relative  fflecis  of  protocliuu  and  tho 
reduction  of  diitiL's  fin  the  export  trade  genemlly,  and  ou  tho 
tonnage,  foreign  and  coasting,  aud  the  manufacture  aud  oon- 
Bumption  of  cotton — I  siiall  now  proceed  to  trace  their  com- 
panitivfi  effects  on  the  three  grent  agrirnltund  utaples,  cotton, 
ritMi  aud  tobacco, — all  of  which  are  the  product  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union  which  tho  Senator  and  his  friends  would 
persuade  iis  has  suffered  so  much  from  tlie  reduction  of  the 
duties.  I  shall  begin  with  18'20  and  conclude  with  1840, 
making  twenty-one  years,  which  I  shall  divide  into  three 
equal  periotls  of  seven  years  eacli ;  tlje  first  to  extend  to 
1826  inclusive,  the  second  to  1833  inclusivp,  and  the  hust  to 
1841.  The  first  will  conclude  with  the  jierlud  which  fairly 
represents  tho  eficcts  of  the  high  duties  under  the  act  of 
1816,  with  one  or  two  supplemental  acts  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war  ;  the  second,  that  under  the  protective  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828 ;  and  the  last,  that  under  the  compromise 
or  reduction  of  dutit-s.  I  have  commenced  tho  terms  of  pro- 
tection aud  rcductiou  at  a  little  later  period  than  in  malcing 
out  the  tabic  of  exports  generally,  because  the  agrieulturul 
staples  arc  sold  and  shijipcd  in  tiie  liscal  year  subsequent  to 
their  production,  and  are  not  materially  affected  by  a  change 
of  duty  till  tho  succeeding  year.  It  lias  also  the  advantage 
of  being  divisible  into  three  eqiud  parts,  nearly  coincidint; 
with  those  marked  and  disximilar  ]>t'riods  of  legislaJion,  in 
reference  to  the  duties  ou  itaporty.  The  disturbing  eilbcts 
of  the  late  war  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  had,  ia  a 
great  measure,  ceased  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  first  period.     With  these  cxpIauator>-  remarks,  I  shall 
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b^;m  vrith  cotton,  the  leading  article,  and  shall  draw  my 
tacts  from  official  documents,  unless  othenviee  etjited. 

Table  marked  D  contains  a  statement  of  the  value  uf  tho 
exports  of  cotton  for  each  year  during  this  long  period,  di- 
vided, as  already  stated,  into  ])eriud8  of  seven  years  j  by  refer- 
ence to  which,  it  ViiU  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  exports  for  the  tirst  period  of  seven  years,  from  1819  to 
1826  inclusive,  was  3170,765,993.  This  periotl  wag  one  of 
severe  amtraction  of  the  currency,  fullowiiig  tho  great  ex- 
pauKiou  in  consequeucc  uf  the  nuiversal  su^spcusluu  of  all  the 
banks  south  of  New  England,  fmni  1813  to  1817,  and  waa 
marked  by  great  commercial  und  pecuniary  eudmrrassment. 

The  aggregate  exports  ia  value  for  the  next  period  of 
seven  years,  fnjm  the  tormiuatiou  uf  the  first  tu  1833  inclu- 
sive, was  S201,302,'247  (sec  same  table), — a  period  through- 
out of  high  protective  duties,  without  relaxation,  excepting 
the  two  lost  years,  when  the  duties  on  cofiee,  tea,  and  some 
other  articles  were  greatly  reduceil,  and  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  tabic,  liud  a  very  Bi-nsiblc  cflcct  in 
iucrea&iug  the  cxiK»rt8  of  those  years.  The  increase  of  the 
exports  in  the  whole  of  this  period,  compared  with  the  for- 
mer, was  but  ?31,536,254,  about  1;  per  cent.,  being  a 
nte  per  cent.  oom|)ared  to  the  increase  of  population,  of 
abc>ut  Vj  only.  But  even  this  incvmsiilemble  increase,  in  a 
])eriod  marked  by  uo  cxtroonliuary  vicissitude  or  emburrass- 
meut  iu  the  commei-cc  or  currency  of  the  couutry,  over  one 
of  severe  contraction  and  embarrassment,  occuri'ed  ])rinci- 
poUy  during  the  lost  two  years  of  the  series,  ai'ter  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  already  alluded  to,  and  to  which  it  may  be 
Toirly  attributc<l. 

The  aj^regate  increase  for  the  last  period  nf  seven  years, 
from  1833,  tlie  year  of  tho  compromise,  to  1841,  was 
9435,300,830  (sec  same  table), — a  [Miriod  tliroughout  of  re- 
daction, making  an  increase  of  $233,998,583,  equnl  to  about 
115  per  cent.,  compared  to  tho  aggregate  value  of  tiic  period 
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of  high  protective  tariffs, — and  four  timea  greater  than  the 
average  increase  of  our  papulation  for  the  same  period  ;— 
and  this  for  a  large  partiim  of  tlie  time  of  unexamplej  de- 
rangemeut  of  the  currency  and  pecuniary  and  commercial 
orobarrassment. 

T  shall  now  pass  to  the  next  most  important  of  onr  great 
agricultunJ  stajilop,  tobacco,  referring  for  a  detailed  view  to 
table  marked  E,  and  for  explanation  as  to  each  period,  the 
remarks  uiadc  in  reference  to  cotton. 

The?  ncr<rre;>ate  export,  in  value,  of  tobacco  for  the  firat 
pcriud  was  $43,441,50*) ;  ami  c.f  tlic  second,  839,983,570,— 
being  an  actual  falling  off  under  the  high,  increased  protec- 
tive duties  of  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  compared  to  tlie 
lower,  but  gtiU  high  duties  of  the  former  period,  of 
$3,557,899, — and  this  too  in  the  absence  of  all  adverse 
cauttCR,  exwpt  the  high  oppreBsivo  duties  dnriu^j  that  period. 

Turn  now  to  the  periiHl  of  rcHluction,  and  witncKS  the 
rcfiiUt,  notwithstanding  all  its  cmharrassmcuis.  The  a^re- 
gate  export  of  tobacco,  during  that  period,  increased  to 
$57,809,098, — an  increase,  compared  to  the  period  of  protec- 
tion, of  $17,945,528 — equal  to  about  43  j)er  cent,  on  the 
former,  and  nearly  double  compared  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. And  yet,  with  this  striking  fact,  taken  from  olKcial 
document}*,  there  arc  those  reBJding  in  the  tobacco  region,  who, 
not  content  with  this  vast  and  rapid  increase,  would  resort 
to  retaliatory  duties  {)n  silks,  linens,  wines,  and  the  other 
articles  made  free  of  duty  l)y  the  Cunifiromise  Act,  in  order  to 
increase  still  more  the  tobacco  tnule ;  that  is,  tliey  would 
lay  heavy  duties  on  the  very  articles,  the  exception  of  which 
from  duties  has  given  it  this  mighty  increase,  in  tlie  hopeless 
struggle  of  compelling  a  chan2;o  in  the  lung-cstablighed  sys- 
tem of  iiuance,  by  winch  tobacco  luia  been  subject  to  high 
duties  in  the  old  nations  of  Europe.  If  what  is  aimed  at 
could  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  well,  though  I  doubt  whe- 
ther it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  tobacco  ti-ade,  even 
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if  it  could  be  done;  but  if  it  slioulil  fail,  the  Io8b  would  be 
certnin  and  iacaloulalile  to  the  tobiicco  growers.  The  trade 
would  be  sacrificed  m  the  attempt.  Tbe  duty  already  im- 
posed, at  the  extra  scBsion,  of  20  per  cent,  will  do  ranch  to 
cni>[ile  the  trade. 

I  sball  next  proceed  to  tho  least  considerablo  of  the  three 
staples,  rice,  referring  fyr  detailed  informatlun  to  the  table 
F, — and  hero  we  have  the  auly  unfavorable  rcsuU  which  any 
of  tbe  itcuia  of  exports  I  have  examined  give.  The  aggre- 
gate exports  of  rice,  in  value,  during  the  first  period,  were 
812,3.*?4,369,  and  in  the  second,  $16,308,842,  showing  a 
gain  of  $3,974,573— and  in  the  tliiid,  of  8 IS, 3 14,739,  show- 
ing a  fidling  off  of  $994,103  ia  the  exports — probably  caused 
by  tho  greater  consumption  at  home,  in  consequence  of  open- 
ing the  interior  to  its  use  by  means  of  railroads  and  canals, 
and  the  drawing  off  of  hands  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice, 
to  be  employed  in  that  of  cotton. 

3y  combining  the  whule,  it  will  appear  tluit  tlie  aggr&- 
g&tc  gain  on  the  three  staples  in  the  second  period,  that  of 
high  protective  duties,  compared  with  the  first,  that  of  lower, 
but  still  high  duties  and  great  commercial  and  pecuniary 
emlNLrrassnient — tleducting  the  fulling  olf  on  tobacco,  and 
adiling  tho  gain  on  rice — is  only  $31,953,823  in  seven  years, 
OD  an  aggregate  export,  during  the  lirst  period,  of  $226,538,201 
— less  than  1§  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period ;  being  an  in- 
ereasej  compared  to  that  of  the  population  for  the  time,  of 
about  one-sixteenth  only ; — while  the  aggregate  gain  of  tho 
last  periotl  (that  of  reduction  of  duties)  on  the  three  staples 
combined,  deducting  the  loss  on  rico,  and  adding  the  gain  on 
tobacco,  is — compared  to  the  second,  that  uf  high  protective 
duties — $250,950,958,  in  the  seven  years ;  being  an  increase 
greater  tlian  the  whole  amount  of  tiio  aggregate  exports  of 
the  preceding  period,  and  greater  than  the  ruiiu  of  the  in- 
crease of  [wpulation  for  the  time,  by  more  than  3\  to  oce. 

Such  is  tho  mighty  impulse,  whieh  (T  will  not  say  free 
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trade,  for  we  arc  still  far  from  it,  but  which)  a  reduction  of 
duties  hns  given  to  the  export  trade  of  our  great  agricultural 
staples,  from  which  tlio  commerce  and  navigation  of  tho 
coiintrv  derive  tlitnr  main  support.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take. The  facfH  are  drawn  from  tjffiuiul  ^sources,  and  do  not 
admit  of  any  error  which  can  materially  vary  tho  result. 

But  I  admit  that  there  is  great  pecuniar)*  embarmsKUient 
and  distress  thi-oughout  tlie  wholfi  staiile  rejjiuu,  notwith- 
standing this  vaHt  increaso  of  the  production  and  value  of 
their  great  staples.  Tlie  fact  being  admitted,  the  question 
is,  What  in  the  cauHe?  The  Senator  and  lils  friends  attribute 
it  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties.  I  deny  it.  The  uOicial 
documeuts  deny  it ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
tho  income  of  the  staple  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  never  has 
been  so  great ;  no,  nothing  lilto  it  in  projiortion  to  its  popu- 
lation, as  it  haa  been  during  the  jteriod  since  the  adoption 
of  the  couipromise.  Be,  then,  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  reduction  of  duties  is  not — and  that,  bo  for 
from  this,  it  has  taken  place  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  reduction.  What,  then,  is  it  ?  1  will  tell  you — 
indebtednesa — universal,  deep  indebtedness  of  States,  cor- 
punitions,  and  iudiviJuids — followed  by  a  forced  and  sudden 
Uquidutiun.  This  is  tho  obvious  and  unquestionable  cause. 
And  what  has  caused  this  ?  What  but  a  vast  and  long 
continued  expansion  of  currency,  wliich  raised  prices  beyond 
all  former  lates^  and  which,  by  its  delusive  efi'ects,  turned 
the  whole  community  Into  a  body  of  speculators,  in  the  eager 
expectation  of  amassing  sudden  fortunes  ?  And  what  caused 
this  great  and  disastrous  expansion  ?  The  banks,  combined 
with  tlie  liigli  and  oppressive  duties  imjiosed  by  the  tariff  of 
182y.  It  was  tliat  measure,  which  by  its  necessary  opera- 
tion tmned  exchanges  in  tiivor  of  this  country,  and,  by 
necessary  consequences,  as  I  have  proved  on  a  former  ooca- 
sion,^  caused  the  great  exjiansion  which  followed  Its  passage, 

*  ^jpeech  on  Uie  assumption  of  State  debts,  dcIiTcrcd  ia  1840. 
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mmI  which,  by  a  mries  of  causes,  explained  ou  the  same 
occasion,  coiitmucd  to  keeji  exdiangt-s  vither  in  our  favor  or 
.ibout  par,  tmtil  the  Busjwnsion  in  1837.  Another  powerliil 
cause  for  this  expansiou,  resulting  fniiu  high  duties,  and 
ipriuging  from  the  Bunie  act,  was  the  vast  euipius  revenue 
which  it  accumulated  in  the  tremuiy,  or  rather  in  the 
books,  as  its  depositories  ;  and  whiiih  became,  in  fact,  hank 
capital  ia  its  worst  and  most  corrupting  furni.  and  did  more 
to  overthrow  them  and  cause  the  present  euibuna>ised  state 
of  the  Government  and  couutiy,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. It  was  the  pi-oxiniate  cause  of  the  then  suspension  ; 
and,  in  turn,  of  their  present  ruined  condition,  and  that  of 
tlio  forceti  liquidation  under  which  the  country  is  BoiTering. 
These  causes,  with  the  banknipt  hiw  and  the  return  itf  stocks 
from  abroad,  followed  by  a  drain  of  specie,  have  produced 
that  universal  aud  iateuso  ])ccaiuaiy  embarrassment  and 
(li»tret$8  of  which  we  hear  such  complaint.  They  belong  to 
the  banking  and  tariff  systems,  and  not  to  the  reduction  of 
duties ;  wliich  su  far  from  being  the  cause,  has  done  much 
to  mitigate  the  evil,  by  the  va«t  addition  it  lias  made  to  the 
income  of  the  country,  as  lias  been  shown.  But,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  great  sta]^le  regions,  especially  the  cotton 
n^ou  of  the  Southwest,  have  had  great  and  peculiar  difli- 
colties  of  their  ow-n.  The  rapid  extinction  of  the  Indian 
titles  to  a  vjist  and  fertile  territory  in  that  <iuartcr,  with  a 
climate  and  soil  iiioro  congenial  to  the  growth  of  cotton  tliau 
any  of  the  Atlantic  States — wliich,  iu  combination  with  the 
expanded  state  of  the  currency,  led  to  bold  and  reckless 
speculation,  on  a  great  scale,  at  the  highest  prices,  iu  land 
Rnd  uegroee,  and  which  have  overwhelmed  the  Soutkwesteni 
States  with  debt  ;  and  notwithstanding  tlio  vmX  increase  of 
their  income,  have  left  them  in  their  prtseut  emlMirrassed 
condition. 

These,  I  repeat,  are  the  great  causes  of  the  distress  and 
embarraa9ment«  of  the  staple  States,  aud,  I  may  add,  thn>Hgh 
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them,  of  tho  Un...ti.  They  come  iici  from  free-trade,  as  the 
Seriat-or  would  Iihvo  us  bcUci'e ;  but  from  his  own  favorite 
system  of  banks  aud  tariffs,  to  which  he  so  earnestly  invites 
tho  country  ngain  to  return.  His  ia  tlic  stimulatiug  treat- 
ment. Tho  suffering  patient  is  trembling  iu  every  joint,  and 
almost  ready  to  sink  from  Ids  late  debaucheries : — his  pre- 
scrijJtion  is  to  return  agaia  to  the  bottle — to  drink  from  the 
same  deceitful  bowl,  instead  of  honestly  prescribing  total 
abstinence  as  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

But  to  return  to  the  documentn,  which  I  have  not  ex- 
hausted. The  Senator  asserted  tliat  the  price  of  cotton  has 
been  lower  duriug  the  period  of  reduction,  than  under  his 
old  and  cherished  system  of  protection ; — and  here,  again,  I 
meet  Iiim  on  the  tact.  In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  I  have  formpd  a.  tabuLar  statement  of  the  quantity 
and  price  of  cotton  for  each  year  from  1819  to  1841,  divided, 
as  in  thu  case  of  tlie  exports,  into  three  periods,  of  seven  years 
each,  corresponding  with  tho  former.  [The  table  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  marked  G.]  The  statement  from 
1819  to  1836,  is  taken  from  n  laborious  and  carefully  com- 
piled report  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamjishire  (Mr. 
Woodbury),  made  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  iu 
relation  to  this  important  staple.  Tho  price,  for  tho  re- 
maining portions  of  the  period,  is  from  a  monthly  statement 
of  the  prices  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans,  taking  the  average 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  price  each  month,  and 
the  quantity  from  several  sourceH,  hut  principally  from  a 
carefully  drawn  statement,  by  one  apparently  well  informed, 
and  published  in  the  Southern  Banner. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  produced  in  tho  first  part  of  the  period, 
from  1819  to  1826  inclusive,  was  1,555  millions  of  pounds; 
that  the  average  price  was  15^  cents  per  pound;  and  the 
ralue  $234,075,000. — aud  that,  in  the  second,  from  1826 
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tit  1834,  the  quantity  was  2,530  milUotis  of  pounds,  the 
aTcnigt^  price  10  cents,  and  the  value  $263,387,500 — 
shawiag  a  falllog  off  in  the  average  price  of  rather  more 
than  onc-tiiini,  anil  an  aj^gregatc  increase  of  value  of  only 
$28,712,500  in  tiic  whole  seven  years.  Now  note  the 
difference  under  the  iofliicucc  of  the  reduetiou  of  the  duties. 
The  aggregate  quantity  iLcrcased  to  3,777  millions  of 
pounds,  the  price  increased  to  an  avewge  of  13i  cents  jter 
{K>und,  and  the  aggregate  value  to  $496,516,500 — making 
on  increase  for  the  seven  years  of  $223,730,000.  But  as 
great  and  striking  as  this  result  is,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  is  helow  the  readity.  Having  the  average  i>rice  for 
the  respective  periods,  and  the  ^-aluo  of  the  exports  for  the 
same,  it  is  cosy  to  asccrtiiin  (he  quantity  shipped  to  fureign 
countries  oa  those  data,  which,  if  deducted  fiom  the  whole 
quantity  produced,  will  give  what  would  be  left  for  home 
consumption.  By  applying  this  calculation  to  the  respective 
periods,  it  will  be  fouml  tliat  in  the  two  former  periods,  a 
consideralily  greater  aniuunt  is  left  for  home  consumption, 
than  what  the  lionic  market  is  usually  estimated  tu  require, 
during  those  iHTiods — aud  iu  the  lost  considerably  less. 
This  would  indicate  a  corresponding  error  either  in  the  price 
or  the  quantity,  in  favor  of  the  two  first,  t^ainst  the  last 
period ;  which  may,  in  part,  bo  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that,  in  making  uj>  the  estimate  of  the  price  prior  to  1835,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  the  aggregate  value,  including 
Sea  Ifilaud  as  well  as  the  short  staple,  and  which  of  course 
would  considerably  increaso  the  average  price  of  the  whole, 
at  a  period  when  the  fonner  bore  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
whole  than  at  present.  The  prices  in  the  table  since  1835, 
are  taken  exclusively  frum  the  shurt  staple.  But,  bo  the 
cause  wliat  it  may,  it  is  prubable,  uu  the  data  already  stated, 
the  value  dui'ing  the  last  period — that  of  leduction — ought  to 
be  raised  not  less  than  twenty  millions,  or  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding reduced  that  amount. 
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And  here  I  clet'm  it  proper  to  notice  the  tnuiniihiiiit  air 
with  wliich  the  Senator  noticed  the  present  low  price  of  cot- 
ton, which  he  asserted  to  be  lower  than  it  has  been  since  the 
late  war.  It  in,  indecj,  low,  very  low — too  much  bo  to  bear 
the  burden  of  high  iiroteciive  duties ;  but,  low  as  it  is,  it 
is  not  lower  tban  it  was  in  1831,  under  the  ojieration  of  hia 
favorite  pystcm,  and  to  wliich  ho  invites  ub  to  return.  But 
the  Senator  seems  to  forget  that  price  is  not  the  only  cle- 
ment by  which  the  prosperity  of  cotton,  or  any  other  pro- 
duct is  to  be  estimated.  Quantity  is  fully  as  important  as 
price  itself,  in  estimating  the  income  of  those  engaged  in  the 
production.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  take  into  the  calculation  both 
these  elements,  in  estimating  the  income  of  the  cotton 
planters  from  the  crop  of  18H0,  sold  in  1831,  and  that  of 
1841,  pold  this  year,  estimated  at  the  wluio  price,  say  an 
average  of  9  cents,  or  any  other  amount.  The  crop  of  1830 
is  put  down  at  S/iO  niillious  of  pounds,  which  at  9  cents 
would  give  931,5W,000;  and  that  of  1841,  estimated  at 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  bales,  say  four  hundred 
pounds  to  the  bale,  would  give  680  millions  of  pounds, 
which  at  J>  cents  would  give  (JG1,'JOO,000,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  $29,700,000  in  favor  of  the  latter,  nearly  double 
the  former.  It  la  this  great  increase  in  qtymtity  produced 
under  the  stimulus  of  luw  duties,  which,  if  we  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  its  advantages,  would  add  so  greatly  to  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  cotton  interest. 

Such  arc  the  facts  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  official 
documents,  and  such  the  results,  proving  beyond  all  doubt 
tho  deadening  effects  uf  high  jirotcctive  duties  on  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  country,  and  the  vivifying  oiFccts  ot  a 
reduction  of  duties.  Proof  more  conclusive  of  the  one 
and  the  other  cunnot  be  offered ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  It  to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  the  party  that 
now  controls  the  Goverumeiit.  Tlie  leading  interests — those 
which  control  all  their  actions — arc  banks,  tnriffs,  stocks, 
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{m|)or,  moDopolies,  and  above  all,  that  niistletoc  interest 
whiuh  lives  on  the  Govcmmont  itsL-lf,  and  llourishes  most 
when  its  cxaclloDs  am  the  greatest,  and  its  expenditures  tho 
most  profuse.  High  duties  is  the  life-blood  of  this  powerful 
combination ;  and  bo  the  pniof  of  its  pernicious  cftects  on 
the  community  at  large  ever  so  cJenr — as  clear  as  the  suu  at 
Doon,  it  woiiUl  make  no  impression  on  them.  It  is  to  poli- 
tics, and  not  political  economy,  they  look;  ami  they  would 
rt^ily  sacrifice  the  manufactures  themselves  to  save  their 
party  and  its  political  ascendency.  But  I  say  to  them,  that 
it  is  in  vain  you  r{'si8t  light  and  rt^ason.  Tlie  freedom  of 
trade  has  it»  f(>un<iation  in  the  deep  and  durahln  basis  of 
truth,  and  will  vindicate  ithulf.  It  draws  its  origin  &om  on 
high.  It  emanates  from  the  Di\*ino  will,  and  is  designed,  in 
its  dispensation,  to  perform  an  important  part  in  binding 
together  in  concord  and  peace  the  nations  of  the  eoiih,  and 
in  extending  far  and  wide  the  blessings  of  civilization.  In 
Mfilment  of  this  high  design,  severe  penalties  arc  annexed 
to  a  departure  from  its  laws.  But  this  is  not  tlie  proper 
occasion  to  enter  on  these  higher  considerations.  I  hojie  an 
opportunity  will  bo  aflbrdwi  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  tho  re- 
vision of  the  duties  forwlddi  these  i-csolulious  are,  I  suppose, 
iatended  to  prepare  the  way.  When  it  comes  to  be  acted 
on,  I  intend  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  trace  the  laws  of 
which  the  facts  and  results,  which  I  have  stated  from  official 
sources,  arc  but  consequences — laws  as  fixed  and  immutable 
as  those  which  govern  the  material  world. 

As  great  and  striking  as  tbese  re.sults  are,  it  must  be 
home  in  mind,  that  they  are  hut  the  eflVcts  of  the  redaction 
of  duties, — and  that,  too,  under  (he  greatest  enibarmssmcnt 
and  disadvantages  growing  out  of  tlic  ]irotective  system, — 
and  not  the  full  and  mature  fmit  of  free  trade.  What  has 
as  yet  boeu  experienced,  aflbrds  but  a  faint  conception  of  tlje 
sride  and  genend  prosperity  wlijch  would  be  ditruBcd  throitgh- 
oat  the  whole  community  by  low  duties,  sound  currency,  and 
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uxcmptioti  from  the  debts  luid  emlmrra^sments  of  a  false  aud 
|icmk-ioua  aystem.  If  gentlemen  could  be  i)ersuaded  to 
nbstuia  from  their  preacriptious — leave  oil'  their  nostrums — ■ 
restore  the  revenue  from  the  lands — economize  and  retrench. 
cxjtenditureg — tht'  youthful  vigor  of  the  patient  would  soon 
do  the  rest.  Full  and  robust  health  would  soon  be  restored, 
und  a  few  years'  cxpericnte  uiidL-r  the  beuigu  effects  of  a 
truer  and  Letter  systenij  would  in  a  sliort  time  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  present  suflering. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  feel  called  on  to  notice  the  frequent 
nllnsions  made  to  South  Garulimi  during  the  course  of  this 
discuBsiun.  Every  one  who  has  listened  to  what  has  been 
said,  muKt  have  been  struck  with  the  bold  assortious  of  tho 
Senator  aud  others  who  have  taken  the  same  side,  in  ret'ercuce 
to  her  (Jcpression  imd  ditficulties.  It  has  been  solemnly  as- 
eerted  that  no  one  could  venture  to  say  that  she  has  realized 
any  of  the  auticipated  advantages  from  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties. I  propose  to  answer  tiieas  bold  and  declamatory  asser- 
tions, as  I  have  others  of  liie  kind,  by  api>eaUng  to  facts, 
resting  uu  official  documents.  For  this  purpose  I  have  se- 
lected the  same  peritxl  of  twenty-one  years,  from  1819  to 
1841,  divided  into  the  same  periotls  of  seven  years  each,  and 
have  formed  a  table  marked  H,  giving  the  exports  from  tho 
State  for  each  year,  and  the  ajj^regate  exports  from  each  di- 
Wsion,  Reference  to  it  will  show  that  the  aggregate  exports 
in  value  from  the  State  during  the  first  period,  from  1819  to 
182G  inchisive,  was  955,545,572  ;  and  that  from  the  next, 
terminating  with  1833,  under  the  cipemtion  of  the  two  high 
tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  thu  aijgrcgate  exports  decreased  to 
852,965,513,  showing  a  fiUling  off  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
under  high  duties.  Tuniiiig,  then,  to  the  period  of  reduc- 
tion, the  jK'riod  depicted  by  gentlemen  as  so  disastrous  to  the 
State,  we  shall  find  instead  of  a  decrease,  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports of  the  period  swelled  to  878,338,594, — being  an  in- 
crease of  825,375,081,  compared  with  the  preceding  period  of 
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hi^  daties.  The  effect  on  the  imports  id  etill  more  strik- 
ing, botli  in  the  falling  oS  during  the  period  of  hi^h  dntio6 
and  recovering  under  that  of  reduction. 

But  it  has  been  attempted  to  exphiin  this  rujiid  increuhe 
of  exports  on  thu  ground  tiiat  a  large  portiun  am  the  pruductu 
of  Georgia,  drawn  to  the  jMJrt  of  Charleeton  by  the  railroad 
to  Hamburgh,  opjiosite  to  AugUBta.  It  in  probable  that  there 
woa  u  greater  amount  from  Georgia  during  the  lost  period, 
compared  with  the  preceding,  from  tbia  cause, — but  nothing 
like  sufficient  to  occotmt  for  the  increase,  as  would  be  mani- 
fest by  turning  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  Georgia,  fur 
the  same  period.  I  find  on  examining  them,  that  they  have 
followed  the  same  laws  in  the  two  periods, — the  exports  re- 
maining about  Btatiouary  duririg  the  period  of  liigh  duties, 
and  the  importH  reguJariy  falling  oil', — and  lioth  iimuwiiatcly 
and  regularly  increasing  thioughotit  that  of  the  re<)uctlou  ; 
with  this  difference,  tliat  Georgia  has  increased  in  btitheven 
more  rapidly  than  Carolina,  jirolmhly  because  of  her  increased 
population.  But  be  tliitt  a»  it  may,  it  cicariy  uhovvs  that  the 
great  increase  of  Carolina  is  not  owing  to  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  attempted  to  attribute  it. 

But  great  as  the  impulse  is,  which  has  been  given  to  her 
export  trade,  I  do  not  deny  that  South  Carolina,  like  all  the 
other  States,  is  suffering  under  great  jjccuniarj-  and  commer- 
cial embarraasmcnts, — not,  however,  iu  consetjuencc  of  re- 
duotiou  uf  duties,  but  iu  spite  of  it.  ller  suffering  is  from 
tbe  same  general  causes  already  ex}iluiiied,  with  the  atlditiun 
of  several  peculiar  to  hei'self.  Short  crops  from  bad  seasons 
ibr  the  last  two  years  ;  a  destructive  fire  iu  the  heart  of  her 
commercial  capital,  which  destroyed  a  lar;ge  portion  of  that 
city  ;  a  heavy  loss,  estimated  at  about  three  millians  of  dol- 
lars, from  the  insolvency  of  the  United  Htates  Bunk  of  Penn- 
Kylvania;  a  large  expenditure  ou  a  railroad  i)roJect,  ^liich 
has  been  found  impracticable  ;  and  the  derang-M  state  of  the 
currency  in  tbe  surrounding  States,  which  has  done  much  tc 
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embarnifis  her  commerce.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  dliticul- 
ties^  she  stiuids  erect,  with  a  sound  currency  and  unimpeached 
credit ;  and  as  likely  to  ride  out  the  storm  as  any  other  State. 
Gentleincn  j^eatly  mifit^ke,  if  they  suppose  she  is  so  ignorant 
and  fltujnd  as  to  confound  the  cause  of  her  difficulties  with 
what  has  dono  so  miicli  to  augment  her  means  and  to  enable 
her  to  bear  up  successfully  under  her  difficidties. 

Having  finished  my  remarkji  as  far  as  they  relate  to  these 
re&dutious,  I  projKise  to  advert,  in  conclusion,  to  a  topic 
which  has  been  drawn  into  this  discussion  by  almost  every 
one  who  Ima  spoken  on  the  opposite  aide.  It  would  seem 
that  there  has  sprung  up,  dl  at  once,  among  our  manuiac- 
turing  friends,  u  great  solicitude  about  U3  of  the  South,  and 
our  great  staitlo.  They  look  on  our  ruin  ns  certain,  unless 
somctlung  should  bo  dono  to  prevent  it,  and  are  ready  to  shed 
tears  at  the  distress  about  to  overwhelm  us.  They  see  in 
Hindostaa  a  great  and  successful  rival  alwut  to  drive  us  en- 
tirely out  of  the  cotton  market  of  the  world  ;  against  which, 
according  to  their  opinion,  there  is  hut  one  refuge, — the  home 
market,  to  be  secured  by  high  protective  duties.  To  this 
]ianaeea  thoy  resort  for  everj*  disease  that  can  afflict  the  body 
politic.  But  admit  the  danger,  I  ask  of  what  ser\*ice  woidd 
the  home  market  be  to  us,  if  wo  lose  the  foreign  ?  We  have 
ali-eady  possession,  substantially,  of  the  home  market.  The 
whole  amount  of  cotton  goods  imported  for  consumption  in 
1840,  i\'as  but  little  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars,  about 
the  one-eighth  in  value  compared  with  that  maimfactured  at 
home.  Of  tlie  imported,  by  far  the  larger  i>roportion  are 
fine  and  light  articles,  which  would  require  hut  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material  to  manul'acture  them  ;  not  more  at 
the  outside,  T  wotdd  suppose,  than  thirty  thousand  bales  ;  so 
that,  if  every  yard  of  tho  cotton  goods  consumed  in  the 
country  was  made  at  home,  it  would  only  make  that  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  cotton  already  consumed  by  our  own  man- 
uiJEictures.     Wliat,  I  ask,  is  to  be  done  with  tho  readue, 
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wliich  is  five  or  six  times  greater,  and  now  6ntls  its  market 
abroad  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  we  are  such  simpU'tfins  ag  to 
assent  to  high  duties  on  all  wo  consume — to  he  higlily  taxed 
in  aQ  that  wo  eat,  drink  or  wear,  for  yich  paltry  conaidcr- 
atiou  ?  But  Mippose  we  should  be  simple  enough  to  be  gulled 
by  so  shallow  a  device,  w^ltut  security  have  we,  if  the  East 
India  cotton  should  provo  to  be  cheaper  tliau  ours,  as  you 
allege  it  will,  that  the  duty  which  would  be  laid  on  it  might 
not  be  repealed,  just  as  you  have  repealed  that  on  indigo, 
raw  hides,  and  many  otlier  articles,  which  iiiigiit  be  supplied 
from  our  own  soil  ?  You  must  jMirdon  me.  I  cannot  take 
j-our  word,  after  tlie  ingenuity  you  have  shown,  in  construing 
away  the  Compromise  Act.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  a 
little  suspicious  and  jealous  after  what  I  have  witnessed. 
You  must  redeem  the  existing  pledges  before  you  ask  mc  to 
accept  of  another. 

But  is  the  danger  really  so gi-eat  as  gentlemen  i-epresent  ? 
Are  we,  in  reality,  about  to  find  a  successful  rival  in  the  cul- 
tintioD  of  cott^jn  ?  If  such  be  the  fact — if  the  cultivation 
is  to  be  lost — we  shall  have,  at  least,  the  poor  consolation 
that  we  will  not  be  the  only  sufferer.  It  would  work  a  revo- 
lution in  all  our  industrial  pursuits.  AVTiat  would  become 
of  cair  foreign  and  domestic  L-uuimercc?  What  of  our  ton- 
nage and  navigation  ?  What  of  our  finances  ?  Wliat  of 
the  great  internal  cxchiuiges  of  the  country?  1  will  not 
undertake  to  ofier  an  opinion  nu  tlie  capacity  of  Hitulostan 
to  pnxluce  cotton.  The  region  is  large,  and  the  soil  and 
climate  various.  Tlie  population  great  aud  wages  low ;  but 
I  must  be  peniiitted  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  experiment 
of  driving  us  out  of  the  market,  though  backed  and  patron- 
ized by  KugUsh  cajatal  and  energy.  Nor  um  I  atone  in 
doubting.  1  have  taken  from  a  lute  Kuglish  paper  (The 
Uonchester  Guardian)  an  article  which  sptaks  with  cond- 
denoe  that  the  experiment  has  proved  a  fiulure.  I  will  thauk 
the  Secretary  to  read  it : 
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"OcLTiVATiOK  OP  CoTTos  IS  Inlia. — Since  the  publication  of  the  let- 
tor  on  this  sulgcct.  addressed  by  tho  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
Umj  Indian  (joveroment,  we  have  Iwirnt,  through  the  irnsdiuni  of  letters 
reoeiTed  by  Iho  1a.st  ovorland  moil,  Uiat  Uno  elTnrtsof  the  American  pluil- 
ers  who  went  to  the  westerly  f-i'Ir  of  luJia  have  so  far  L-iittrely  fulcd.  Iii- 
(J«dj  so  far  as  w€  can  learn,  there  has  been  very  great  neglect  and  mu- 
itiaiiagcment  on  ahiiosl  evL'ry  noinl  connected  with  their  operations.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  ilirectun;  of  the  East  India  Company  had  thought  it 
was  quit«  enough  to  vkxA  them  to  India,  and  that  all  further  care  about 
them  was  quite  unnecessary  j  for,  on  their  arrival  in  tliat  country,  ihe)* 
foaiid  that  no  direction  respecting  them  bad  been  giren  ;  and  tliry  nera 
absolutely  lo^iing  tlit_>ir  time  for  two  ur  threu  months,  until  iiistruetiona 
could  be  recciTcd  from  tho  Uurcrnmcut.  Then,  instead  of  letting  thetn 
surrey  the  country,  and  choo^a  tho  situation  and  soil  which  sfipearvd  best 
adapted  fur  (lie  culture  of  cotton,  when  instructions  were  received,  they 
wero  tuken  at  once  to  Urna^'h  and  there  placed  und'ur  the  direction  of  a 
goiitlfinan  who  R-lt  no  tnlcrcit  iu  the  iimtter,  but  who  toink  upon  him  lo 
chi>u5c  soil  nnd  situatiun  for  them.  He  lUlottcd  llit-m  what  was  considered 
very  good  cotton  land — that  is,  land  of  a  strong  and  tcnaxrious  quality,  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  tho  growth  of  the  native  cotton,  hut  which 
former  cxpcriiaents  had  fihown  to  be  very  unfnvoralilu  lo  tlic  American 
plant,  which  has  a  large  tap  root,  aud  thrives  as  badly  in  the  stiS*  black 
soil  in  which  the  native  cotton  is  grown,  as  carrots  would  thrive  in  a  stiff 
cloy  in  this  country.  As  a.  matter  of  cnnrso,  their  crop  of  upland  cotton 
has  failed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  patch  which  they  had  planted 
on  a  piece  of  light  sandy  soil,  which  the  tap  roots  ol'  the  cotton  were  able 
to  {lonetrale.  and  on  which  the  pl&nUt  were  cxcccdinglj*  luxuriant,  and 
covfn.'d  with  large  pods  of  cotton.  From  tho  strong,  black  soil,  it  was  not 
supposed  tliat  Uicy  would  Ic  able  to  pick  a  [lOiiiiJ  jier  acre  of  good  oottoo.  So 
far,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of  American  cotton  in  Upjicr  India  has  made  no 
progress;  nor  do  wo  imagine  that  it  is  very  likely  todo&o  luTeaflcr.  From 
all  that  we  have  read  ou  the  subject  of  Indian  cotton  cultivation,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  the  best  chance  of  success  is  lo  be  found  iu  a  careful  and  di»- 
crmiiiiaiing  growth  of  native  varieties,  and  a  careful  gathering  and  clean- 
ing of  the  produce.  Thi.-;  was  one  of  tho  objects  towards  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  planters  was  to  be  directed ;  but,  liitherto.  wc 
llnd  very  little  has  been  done.  At  the  date  of  tho  latest  advices  from 
Broach  (the  2-lUi  of  Movcmbcr),  they  were  putting  up  a  gin-houso  tat 
anning  native  cotton;  but,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  obstacles  nc- 
irily  experienced  in  such  aconntry  as  India,  they  made  very  slow  pro- 
gress with  their  work  ;  nnd  it  was  feared  that  the  growing  crop  would  be 
entirely  over  before  their  gins  were  ready.  Up  to  the  date  mentioned,  no 
aa.titfacti)ry  experiments  had  been  made  ns  to  the  capability  of  Iho  native 
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rotton  to  Bt&nd  ^ning.  Some  triatf;  were  about  to  be  iiiodc  with  a 
luud-fin,  which,  ono  voultt  suppoGf,  ought  to  have  hMtn  tho  f^r^it  step 
laken,  before  incurriox  a  large  cxppnsc  in  (T<.-cliiig  inacliinery,  whioh  may 
jvoTc  useless.  Od  tho  vcholc,  wc  fk.-ar  the  prospect  uf  receiving  any  large 
mpply  of  soptTior  cotton  from  India  is  not  at  prestnt  very  llattcrinft.  In 
onkr  to  ovorporao  the  diflicultiejt  prcscnltK)  hy  the  habits  of  tlio  peo- 
ple, And  by  otlicr  caasr.t,  great  energy  mmI  {XM^cvcniiicr,  ot)  the  paK  of 
the  agents  of  (ho  Indinn  GoTemnH-nt  intriintcU  with  the  control  of  the  ex- 
periments, is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  those  <]iialitics  cannot  be  expected 
from  parties  who  do  not  feel  a  slmng  interest  in  Uicir  success.  Hitherto, 
we  bebevo,  the  Govemmeut  agents  have  lent  but  a  cold  and  intlilTorent 
aid  to  the  experiments  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  ftorrd,  that,  unless  the 
matter  should  be  put  into  otlior  hands,  thore  does  not  seem  to  bo  much 
chance  of  soy  good  result  from  vxpcrimcnU  fnna  which  so  much  was  ex- 
pected.— ManchcMter  Guardian. 

In  confinnftlion  of  the  dpinion  of  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
clCj  that  of  iulclligciit  tnitividiialFi.  wdl  acqiininted  i^ith  the 
conDtr>',  might  be  added,  who  s|>ouk  with  cunfidence  that, 
taking  price  and  quality  into  consideration,  we  have  nothing 
serious  to  apprehend.  We  might,  indeed,  have  something  to 
fearduring  thecontinuanceof  the  Chinesewar.  That  country 
is  the  principal  market  for  the  cotton  of  Hindostan,  and  while 
it  remains  closed,  the  cotton  int[;nded  fnr  its  market  may  be 
thrown  in  such  quantities  on  the  Euroijcan  as  may  materially 
depress  the  price.  But  the  present  relation  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  cannot  long  continue.  It  c^in  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  former  will  at  last  succeed  in  oi>emng  the 
tDAtket  of  China  to  the  commerce  of  tho  world  to  a  mach 
greater  extent  than  it  has  ever  been  hei^tofore  ;  when,  so  far 
tmra  competing  with  uh,  the  cotton  of  Hindostan  will  not  be 
mifficient  tomupply  the  dt'Tnanda  of  that  great  market. 

But  I  am  not  ignomnt  that  we  must  rely  for  holding  the 
wtton  market  on  our  superior  skill,  industrj',  and  capacity 
for  producing  tho  article.  Nearly,  if  not  altogether,  one- 
half  of  the  solid  contents  of  tho  globe  is  capable  of  pro- 
dnciog  cotton ;  and  that  too  in  the  portion  the  most  popii- 
h>UB,  and  where  labor  is  the  cheapest.     We  may  have  rivals 
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every  inhere  in  a.  belt  of  70  degrees  at  least^  Ijiag  on  each 
side  of  the  equator  and  cxtendiBg  aroond  the  plobe.  Not 
only  the  far  East,  but  all  Western  Asia,  quite  to  the 
35th  or  cvou  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  a  large  portion 
of  Europe,  almost  all  Africa,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  con- 
tinent may  bo  said  to  1)0  a  cottun  producing  region.  Whou 
the  price  of  cotton  rises  high,  a  large  portion  of  this  im- 
mense region  heconies  our  comiwtitors  in  its  production,—  - 
which  invariiibly  results  in  a  great  fcdl  of  price,  when  a  etrug- 
gle  fulluws  fur  the  market.  In  tiiat  struggle,  we  havH  ever 
hea'tofore  succeeded,  and  1  have  no  fear,  out  that,  with  fair  play 
on  the  ])art  of  our  Government,  we  will  continue  to  be  guccess- 
ful  against  the  world.  We  have  the  elements  of  success 
within  ns;  a  favorable  soil  and  climate;  a  plenty  of  cheap 
land,  held  in  fee  simple, without  rent,  tithe,  or  poor-rates: — 
but,  above  all,  wc  have  a  cheap  and  efficient  body  of  labor- 
ers, the  best  fed,  clothed,  trained,  and  provided  for,  of  any 
in  the  whole  cotton-growing  region,  for  whose  labor  we  have 
paid  in  advance.  I  sny  pud  for  in  advance,ybr  our  property 
in  our  slaves  is  hut  waffes  j^iirchaned  in  advance^  iududiny 
(he  suppoi't  and  supplies  of  iJu'.  laborerttj  which  is  usually  very 
libc'i-ol.  With  these  advantages  wo  may  bid  defiance  to 
Hindoo  or  Eg)i)tian  labor,  at  its  two  or  three  cents  a  day. 
Ours  being  already  paid  f  jr,  is,  as  far  as  the  question  of 
competition  is  concerned,  still  cheajter,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
superior  cffit-ieucy,  its  better  and  more  skilful  direction,  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  intelligent  proprietors,  of  cheap, 
unencumbered  laud,  favonible  soil,  and  climate,  and  greater 
facility  and  cheapness  of  transportation  to  the  great  markets 
of  (he  world.  But  this  is  not  all.  W^e  have  another  and  great 
advantage.  There  is  not  a  people  on  earth  who  can  so  well 
l)ear  the  curtailing  of  profits  as  the  Southern  planters,  when 
out  of  debt.  A  plantation  is  a  little  community  of  itself, — 
wliich,  when  hai-d  })rcssed,  can  furnish  within  itself  almost 
all  of  its  supplies.  Ours  is  a  fine  provision  country,  and,  when 
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Deed  be,  can  funu^  most  of  its  Hupplics  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing from  its  own  resources.  In  prosperous  times,  when  tiiu 
price  of  our  staples  is  high,  our  labor  is  ulmost  exclusively 
ilirccted  to  their  prmluction  ; — and  then  we  freely  and  libe- 
rally ]>art  with  their  jiruceeds  la  uxcluinge  far  liorscSj  mules, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  provisions  of  all  descriptions  from  Iho  West, 
and  clothing  and  all  the  piTiducts  of  the  arts  from  the  North 
and  East ;  but  when  prices  fitll  and  pressure  come»,  wc  gnul- 
oally  retire  on  our  own  means,  and  draw  our  own  stipplies 
from  within. 

With  these  ^eat  advantages,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in 
all  the  great  struggles  tliat  wo  have  had  for  the  cotton  mar- 
ket (they  havo  been  many  and  great),  we  have  ever  come 
ofl'  successful.  It  is  incident  to  that  great  staple  article, 
cotton,  the  first  in  the  whole  circle  of  comnu;rce,  to  he  subject 
to  extraordinary  vibmtiuus  of  price  from  tiie  causes  to  which, 
I  have  olladcd.  At  one  time,  prices  are  high  and  profit 
great;  and  at  another,  low  and  the  profits  small.  It  can  be 
permanently  cultivated  only  Ly  those  who  cau  best  go  through 
these  great  vibmtinnH.  We  arc  willing  to  hold  it  on  that 
conditiou,  uud  feel  cunlideut  we  can,  with  justice  from  this 
Gwvermuent,  Wc  dread  not  the  compctitiou  of  Hindustan  • 
bat  your  macqual,  unconstitutional,  and  oppressive  legisla- 
tion— that  legislation  which  pushes  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  to  the  most  extravagant  extent,  and  wliich 
places  the  bu?den  of  supporting  the  Government  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  exchanges  of  our  products  with  the  rest  of. 
the  world.  Every  duUar  of  tax  imposed  on  our  exchanges 
in  Ihu  shaiKs  of  duties,  impair.'*,  to  that  extent,  our  capacity 
to  meet  the  severe  competition  to  which  wc  arc  exposed  ; 
and  nothing  but  a  system  of  high  protective  duties,  long 
continued,  can  prevent  tis  from  meeting  it  successfully.  It 
is  that  which  we  havo  to  fear.  Let  the  planters  avoid  banks, 
keep  out  of  debt,  and  have  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties, 
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and  they  may  bid  defiance  to  competitioD,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  and  look  forwartl  with  confidence  to  a  pros- 
perity greater  than  they  have  ever  yet  experienced. 
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TABLE  A— BOStESTlC  EXPORTS 


Tew& 

DoniMtlc  ErpartjL 

Tear*. 

Doincattc  Expovti. 

1825      . 

«GC,94l,745 

1833     . 

$  70,317,698 

1826      . 

53,055,710 

1834     . 

81,034,102 

1827      . 

58,921,691 

1835     . 

101,189,082 

1826      . 

50,669,660 

1836     . 

106,916,680 

1829      . 

55^700,193 

1837     . 

95,564,414 

1830     . 

59,462,029 

1838     . 

96,033,821 

1831      . 

61,277,057 

1839     . 

103,533,891 

1832      . 

63,137,470 

1840     . 

113,762,617 

> 

$469,198,564 

1768,352,365 

TABLE  B.— AMER1CA>'  TOX>'AGK 


YtuK 

Hflthliwd  Tnnn*(Cn. 

Knmtlpd  mil  Uiv>niied. 

Tijt^ 

1825      • 

700,767 

722,323 

1,423,U1 

1826     . 

737,978 

796,212 

1,534,190 

1827     . 

747,170 

873,437 

1 ,020,007 

1828     . 

8)2,619 

928,772 

1,741,391 

1829     . 

050,142 

010,654 

1,260,977 

1830     . 

576,475 

615,301 

1,191,770 

1831      . 

620,451 

047,394 

!,2(J7.S46 

1832     . 

686,989 

752,459 

1,439,450 

1833     . 

750,026 

856,122 

1,606,149 

1834     . 

857,438 

901,468 

1,758,906 

1835     . 

885,821 

939,118 

1,824,939 

1836     . 

897,774 

984,328 

1,892,202 

1837     . 

810,447 

1 ,086,238 

1,895,665 

1836     . 

822,501 

1,173,047 

1,995,638 

1889     . 

834,244 

1,262,234 

2,096,478 

1840     . 

899,764 

1,280,999 

2,180,763 
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T«r«. 

Amonnt  In  Mdi  Ttar. 

T«m. 

Amtmnt  In  each  Tear. 

1825     . 

$5,729,797 

1838     . 

8  6,557,080 

1826     . 

5,495,130 

1834     . 

6,247,R93    • 

1827     . 

5,530,651 

1835     . 

7,694,073 

1823     . 

5,548,354 

1836     . 

0,107,528 

1629     . 

5.412,320 

1837     . 

7,136,997 

1830     . 

5,320,980 

1838     . 

8,397,078 

1831     . 

5,086,890 

1839     . 

10,927.529 

1832    . 

5,050,633 

1840     . 

12,848,840 

fe 

843,180,755 

$05,917,018 

TABLE  D^EXP0RT3. 


Tfmn. 

OoUml 

Tmti. 

CMton. 

Tpam. 

CnUon. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

22,308,667 
20,157,484 
24,035,058 
20,445,520 
21,947.401 
36,846,049 
25,025,214 

1827 
1828 
1820 
1830 
1831 
1833 
1833 

29,359,545 
22,487,229 
26,576,311 

29,674,883 
25,289,492 
31,724,082 

36,191,105 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1638 
1839 
'   1840 

49,448,402 
64,661,302 
71,284,925 
63,240,102 
61,556,611 
61,238,982 
63,870,307 

170,765,993 

201,302,247 

435,300,831 

TABLE  B.— EXrORTfi 


Ttw% 

TobMco. 

TMt& 

Tob»rtot 

Tun. 

Tobacco, 

1820 
1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

•826 

7,968,600 

5,648,902 

0,222,838  ' 

6,-28^072 

4,855,566 

6,115,623 

5,347,208 

1827 
1828 
1 829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

6,816,146 

5,840,707 
5,185,370 
5,833,112 
4,892,388 
5,999,769 
5,755,968 

1834 
1835 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

6,595,305 
8,250,577 
10,058,640 
5,795,647 
7,392,029 
9,832,943 
9,883,957 

43,441,409 

89,903,460 

57,809,093 
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Tmvk 

Rio*. 

Tom.                  Ki'-v 

Tc^ra. 

Kit*. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1625 
1826 

1,714,923 
l,494j307 
1,563,482 
1,820,985 
1,882,982 
1,925,245 
1,917,445 

1 

1827 
1&23 
1829 
1830 
1S3I 
1832 
1333 

2,J4:i.<tO-* 
'^,0:i0,(iin; 
2,514,370 
I,9B6.824 
2,010,207 
2,152,301 
2,774,418 

1834 
1835 
1830 
1837 
1838 
183^ 
1840 

2,1-22,292 
2,210,331 
2,54?,750 
2,309,279 
1,721,819 
2,460, 1'JS 
1,942,0713 

> 

12,^19,369 

10,408,844 

16,314,745 

TABLE  O. 


Statement  Bkoving  tlio  Quantitv,  Price,  and  Vulue  of  the  Cotton 
grovrn  in  llio  Uoited  Slates,  fruta  1819  to  1840. 


Tmt. 

Uttam  Ha. 

Pflc«p«rlt>.  ocota. 

VUu*. 

luCTMM. 

1820 

160 

17 

827.200,000 

1821 

180 

16 

26,800,000 

1822 

210 

164 

34,650,000 

1823 

185 

11 

20,350.000 

1824 

215 

IS 

32,250,000 

1825 

255 

21 

53,550,000 

1826 

350 

11 

38,500,000 

1,555 

15i 

$234,675,000 

1827 

270 

^ 

$27,700,000 

1828 

325 

10* 

40,625,000 

1829 

360 

10 

36,500,000 

1830 

350 

10 

35,000,000 

1631 

385 

n 

35,1312,500 

1882 

390 

10 

39,000,000 

1833 

445 

n 

46,950,000 

- 

2,530 

10 

$263,387,500 

«28,7t2,500 
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Tabui 

0--«Mttanod. 

T*v. 

1 
Hllllaii  Om. 

Prtea  iwrlbkmil& 

1 

VtllM. 

In  rriwi 

1834 

460 

13 

$59,800,000 

1886 

416 

16 

68,640.000 

1836 

445 

15 

67,862,500 

I  1837 

465 

15, 

■ 

73,962,500 

f  1838 

525 

10. 

53,812,500 

1839 

566 

14 

79,240,000 

1840 

880 

m 

83,600,000 

1 

3,777 

13; 

8487,117,500 

8223,730,000 

r 

1 

The  quantity  of  cotton  received  at   the   port  of  Boston,  from 
October,  1839,  to  October,  18tO,  was, — 


Becetpta  in  1835 
"  1836    . 

"  1837 

"  1838     . 

"  1839 

"         : 1840     . 
£stiiiuit«  for  1841 

Since  January  lat,  1841,  there  vcrc  received  lo  thb,  the  2GtL 
of  May,  less  tlinu  five  months,  93,057  bali-»,  and  the  quantity  re- 
wived  tliis  year  will  probably  be  150,000  bales. — Bosfoft  AfJas. 

TABLE  H^DOMl-STIC  EXPOHTO  OF  FOUTU  CAIIOLINA 
FROM  1S1»  TO  Uil. 


60,709  bales. 

82,885  " 

82,664  '* 

96,636  " 

94,350  " 

1 36,357  *' 

150,000  » 


Tnk 

ExporW. 

T.ar. 

Esporta. 

TCK. 

ExporU. 

io20 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

8,690,539 
6,867,515 
7,136.366 
6,671,998 
7,833,713 
10,876,475 
7,408,966 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

1 

8,189,496 
6,508,570 
8,134,67(5 
7,580,821 
6,528,605 
7,685,833 
8,337,512 

1634 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

11,119,565 
11,224,298 

13,482,757 
11,138,992 
11,017,391 
10,318,822 
10,036,769 

55.545,572 

62,965,513 

78,338.594 

Gain  in  last  Beren  years,  25,378,081. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Loan  Bill,  delivered  in  phe  Senate,  April  12tlj, 

1842. 

Mr.  Cai.hous  said  :  That  it  was  not  Ms  object,  in  rising 
at  this  hite  st.xge  of  the  question,  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
thia  bUl.  Thia  had  been  done  so  fully  and  ably  by  those  who 
had  preceded  in  the  debate  on  the  same  side,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  add.  But,  in  order  Xa^  have  a  full  and  dear  under- 
Btanding  of  the  bearing  of  thia  meaMiire  on  the  finances  of 
the  Government,  we  must  look  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
bill-  It  was  not  n  lone  measure, — unconneetetl  with 
those  which  preceded,  or  would  succeed  it, — but  quite  the 
reverse.  It  was  a  link  in  the  system  of  policy  commenced 
at  the  special  session, — and  which  hati  hitherto  been  perse- 
veringly  followed  up ;  and,  if  lie  was  nut  greatly  deceived, 
would  be  persisted  in  so  long  as  those  who  now  have  the  con- 
trol held  power.  Already  has  the  system  contributed  great- 
ly to  depress  the  credit  of  the  Govemniwit ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  if  it  be  not  arrested,  that  it  will  sink  it  far  below  its 
present  level.  What  lie  proposed,  in  the  remarks  wliich  he 
was  about  to  offer,  was  to  trace  the  conaequonces  of  the  sys- 
tem in  its  bearings  on  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  Go- 
vemmcat. 

That  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  greatly  impaired 
of  late,  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the 
very  committee  which  reported  this  loan  hlU  reported  another 
for  about  the  same  amount,  which  became  a  law.  At  that 
lime,  ao  high  did  the  credit  of  the  (rcveniment  stand,  that 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  not  more  tlian  six  percent,  in- 
terest should  be  allowed,  and  that  the  loan  should  be  redeem- 
able in  three  years.  As  short  as  was  the  period,  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  it  would  bo  taken  at  five  per  cent. ; 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaur)*  commenced  his  negotia- 
tioua  fur  the  loan  whli  that  expc-utatioti,  aud  oi-Ltially  obtaiu- 
cd  a  considerable  portiou  of  it  under  six  per  cent.  The  bill 
inssed  late  in  July  last;  and  in  tlic  period  uf  nine  short 
months,  the  very  sauie  couimitLce  reported  tlus  bill,  which. 
proposes  to  send  the  public  credit  into  the  market  to  be  sold 
f*  what  it  will  bring;  and  this,  too,  for  twenty  years, — a 
period  nearly  seven  times  longer  than  the  term  prescribed  in 
the  former  bill. 

The  conditions  olTercd  for  a  loan  may  fairly  be  regarded 
ss  indicating  the  value  which  the  Government  stam[>s  on  its 
own  credit ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  keen-sighted 
race  who  Iiavc  money  to  lend  will  rarely  affix  a  higher  value 
than  what  the  stamp  indicates.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  credit  of  the  Government  has  never  before  been  as  low ; 
no,  not  in  the  late  war  with  England, — a  war  with  one  of  the 
gmtteet,  if  not  the  greatest  power  on  earth, — commenced 
with  a  remnant  of  an  old  del^t  of  more  than  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  which  there  was  a  uni- 
Torsul  sufipcnsiou  of  payments  by  oU  the  banks  &outh  of  New 
England.  Even  in  that  great  struggle,  under  all  its  embar- 
rassments, no  Secretar}'  of  the  Treasury  or  committee  ever 
dared  to  put  the  credit  of  the  Govemment  into  market  under 
SDch  disadvantageous  terms  as  is  proposed  in  tlua  bill.  The 
longest  period  lor  the  redemption  of  any  loan  contracted 
during  the  war,  if  his  memory  Bcrvod  him,  was  but  twelve 
yean — a  period  not  much  exceeding  half  the  time  nllowed  by 
this  biU.  Such  and  so  great  has  been  the  decay  of  the  pub- 
Uc  credit  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  mouths  !  And  here  the 
question  ia  preeented,  What  has  caused  this  unexampled  and 
n^id.  decay  of  the  credit  of  tlte  Government  in  a  period  of 
peace,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more  tlian 
doubled,  and  with  a  public  debt  corajmnitivcly  su  siuall  ? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Conimitteo  felt  the  force 
of  this  question  ;  and,  if  we  nre  to  believe  him,  the  extra- 
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ordinary  offer  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized to  make  for  this  loan  is  to  bo  explained,  not  <iu  the 
grouml  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  impairetl,  but 
fix)m  the  scarcity  of  money.  He  says  that  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  demand  for  money,  and  that  a  higher  interest, 
in  consequence  must  be  paid  for  its  use ;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, like  individuals,  can  got  it  only  by^ving  it«  mar- 
ket \-aTu,o.  Unfortunately  fur  him,  the  fact  does  not  accord 
with  his  explanation.  Interest  is  now  lower  in  the  general 
market  of  the  woild  than  when  the  former  loan  bill  paseed. 
The  best  index  of  that  market  iatlie  rate  of  interest  at  whic-h 
the  Bunk  of  England  discounts.  Judging  by  this,  there  has 
been  Q  very  great  reduction  of  interest  within  the  last  few 
months — from  five  to  four  per  cent.  Even  in  our  own  coun- 
trj',  where  confidpnco  is  imperfect,  interest  is  far  from  being 
high.  It  wa.s  but  the  other  day  stated  by  a  Senator  in  a  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  that  the  stocks  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  are 
at  par;  and  that  of  his  own  State,  in  its  o'wn  market,  is,  he 
is  informed,  stjmething  alrave  par.  But  the  Senator  himself 
may  be  quoted  against  his  uwii  explanation.  Forgetful  of 
the  ground  that  he  had  taken,  be  mcnCioncd  it  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  exchange  vnth  England  at  this  time  is  very 
low — several  per  cent,  below  par.  From  this  he  inferred  that 
money  was  plenty — not,  indeed,  from  increase  of  quantity, 
but  from  the  diminution  of  bunint'ss.  Like  every  thing  else, 
its  price  (if  be  might  use  the  expreaaion  as  ajiplied  to  money) 
followed  the  great  law  of  demand  and  supply  ;  and  it  might 
be  lowered,  as  well  by  diminishing  the  demand  as  by  increas- 
ing the  supply  ;  and,  in  either  cose,  a  favorable  state  of  the 
market  would  exist  for  the  negotiation  of  loans  on  good  termsi 
where  the  credit  of  the  borrower  was  almve  suajacion. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Simmons),  taking 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  fact,  admittctl  that  the  difficulty 
of  negotiating  a  loan  on  favorable  terms  was  the  loss  of  ore- 
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4it ;  but  he  uttributod  the  loss  of  credit  on  the  part  of  this 
^hypcmmcut  to  tlie  loss  of  credit  by  so  inany  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Ho  said  that  there  was  a  mntual  sympftthy  be- 
tween the  credit  nf  this  Government  find  that  of  the  States, 
and  that  when  the  one  wm*  impair«I  it  necessarily  impaired 
the  other.  Ho  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
such  dei>cndence  ;  and,  for  proof,  herefciTcd  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  months  since,  when  the  fljrmcr  Loan  Bill  passed,  the 
credit  of  this  Government  stood  high — never  hig:her,  although 
that  of  many  of  the  States  was  then  greatly  depressed.  But, 
while  ho  denietl  the  dependence,  he  readily  adraitted  that 
there  was  bo  much  connection  betwren  the  two,  that,  when 
the  credit  of  the  States  was  greatly  impaired,  great  pru- 
dence, much  caution,  and  careful  management  were  neccs- 
eary  to  prevent  tlmt  of  this  Govenimcnt  from  being  depress- 
ed. It  was  the  moment  when  the  money-lenders  would  yicvr 
the  conduct  of  this  Qoiromment  with  the  keenest  jealousy, 
and  when  any  mismanagement  of  its  finances  would  bo  sure 
to  be  fulhiwcd  with  the  worst  effect  on  its  credit ;  but,  with 
proper  management,  its  credit  would  not  be  aflfectcd  by  the 
discredit  of  the  States. 

If,  then,  neither  the  state  of  the  money  market,  nor  the 
discredit  of  so  many  of  the  States,  can  explain  the  necessity 
for  the  extraordinary  terms  to  be  offered  for  this  loan,  to 
what  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  It  was  no  time  for  vogue  or 
gentle  language.  He  intended  to  express  himself  plainly  and 
strongly,  bnt  without  the  least  intention  of  offending.  It  is, 
then,  to  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  credit  on  ihc  part  of  the 
Government, — a  rapid  and  great  luaij — which,  ho  feared,  was 
still  in  progress.  And  to  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  To 
your  conduct,  gentlemen.  It  is  you  who  have  impaired  the 
public  credit.  You  are  the  responsible  party.  You  have 
destroyed  the  ef|nilibriu[n  between  income  and  expenditnrc, 
oo  which  the  credit  of  governments,  as  well  as  individuale, 
must  ultimately  depend.     You  have  reduced  the  income  of 
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the  GoTemment  b«low  its  expenditures  :  in  the  Erat  place^ 
by  giving  away  a  portion  of  lUo  revenue  from  the  puLlic 

lands — a  portion  by  far  the  most  permanent  and  growing  ; 
and,  in  the  next,  by  greatly  increasing  its  expenditures.  To 
this  you  added  a  hca^j  loan  of  512,000,000,— nmiking  an  an- 
nual cliHT^e  for  interest  of  upward  of  seven  hundred  ihou- 
Siind  dollars.  And,  to  caj)  the  diuiax,  you  pro])oscd,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  to  miso  the  pcmianent  expenditures  to  near- 
ly tliirty  millions  of  dollars,  without  making  any  adequate 
provision  to  meet  it.  It  was  thus  that  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  waa 
destroyed  ;  and  tho  want  of  means  to  meet  its  eugagemcuta 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  what  you  did  was  not  so  fatal  to  the  public  credit, 
bad  as  it  was,  m  the  uircuuiNtuuces  under  which  yuu  did  it. 
What  were  they  ?  You  did  it  when  you  knew  tlmt  the  cre- 
dit of  many  States  was  deeply  impaired,  and  threatened  to 
be  still  more  so.  You  know  there  was  hazard  that  their  dis- 
credit might  react  and  cast  suspicion  on  the  credit  of  the 
Uiuon,  and  impair  that  of  tliis  Government,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  States  which  still  presen-cd  Iheira,  without  great  pru- 
dence and  caution  in  tho  management  of  oui-  liuances.  Nor 
were  you  ignorant  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment was,  in  other  respects,  highly  critical.  That  you  were 
fully  apprised  of  the  fact,  I  will  prove  from  your  own  words. 
How  often  Iwvve  you  declared  that  there  was  a  heavy  deficit 
when  you  came  into  power ;  that  the  revenue  was  rapidly 
declining  inider  the  Couqirumist!  Act ;  and  that  those  who 
preceded  you  liaj  neglected  to  make  provision  to  meet  the 
grooving  deficit ;  and,  finally,  that  there  was  great  waste  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  tho  revenue  ?  Y'ou  stated 
all  this  to  prove  that  the  blame  lay  not  at  your  dour.  Ad- 
mitting all  you  sjiid,  can  you  exempt  yoiu^elves  from  blame  ? 
Power  was  nut  forced  on  yuu.  You  sought  it— eagerly 
sought  it — and  that  by  the  most  objectionable  means.     Y'cu 
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got  it  under  the  promise  of  reform,  and  thus  placed  your- 
selves uuder  the  most  solemn  oblisiuion  to  admiuiater  t!ic 
tiuauccs  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill.  And  yet  it  was 
under  these  circumstiuiees,  and  in  the  ejttruiiiely  crltiad  con- 
dition, according  to  yuur  uwn  adiiiiKt>iun,  of  the  fmanco^  of 
the  Government,  that  you  rcducetl  the  inc^imc,— Increased 
the  exiienditures, — added  a  largo  amount  of  debt, — and  pro- 
claimed your  intention  to  raise  the  permanent  expenditures 
far  above  the  then  existing  scale,  without  providing  auy  thing 
like  adequate  means  to  meet  such  iijcreaHC.  Can  it,  then, 
be  n  matter  of  suqiriso  that  sucli  cnmluct  should  be  followed 
by  that  rajiid  and  <le>L>]i  decay  of  credit  by  which  it  Una  been 
sunk,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  (if  we  may  judge 
by  the  tenns  of  this  bill),  to  a  poiut  of  depression  far  below 
wh.it  it  ever  has  been  at  any  other  peritwi,  in  peaco  or  war  ? 
Be  assured  iliat  the  keen  and  vigilant  chujs  who  have  money 
to  lend  watch  yuur  course  with  ceaseless  atteutiuu ;  and  that 
Dot  a  false  stcji  has  bcc-u  taken  in  the  managcmeut  of  the 
finances,  nor  an  act  done  that  may  indicate  a  wnnt  uf  due 
care  or  regard  to  the  public  faith  on  your  part,  which  has  not 
contributed  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  GovL'rnniont, — t-spe- 
dally  at  so  critical  a  [>enod  as  that  tbiuu^U  wliich  we  are 
now  {laAeing. 

Having  now  shown  that  it  is  the  course  you  have  pur- 
sued wliicli  has  prostrated  tlio  credit  of  the  Government, 
thfi  question  next  presented  is,  What  impelled  you  to  pursue 
a  course  60  disastrous*  to  the  public  credit?  Why  did  you 
surrender  the  revenue  from  the  land?  Why  m  gieatly  in- 
crvusc  the  expenditures  at  the  s?xme  tinif  ?  Why  i»ropo»i  to 
raise  the  permanent  expenses  taso  high  a  standard  ?  Were 
you  ignorant  of  consccj^nonces  ?  Did  you  not  sec  that  it 
would  destroy  the  equilil>rium  between  income  and  cxpeudi- 
turea  ?  You  cannot  plead  ignorance ;  you  did  it  with  your 
eyes  open.  The  loan  hill  uf  the  special  session  proves  that 
your  meaeuros  bad  cretitcd  a  deficit ;  and  the  dechiration  of 
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j'oiir  distinguished  leader,  whose  authority  is  so  high  with 
you,  at  the  close  of  the  extra  session,  thnt  tliere  would  he  a 
deticit  in  the  revenue  for  this  year  of  at  letist  tea  millions  of 
dollars,  coiiL-luaivcly  shows  that  the  deficit  then  created  was 
knowu  to  bo  iifit  of  a  tempornry  character.  And  here  we 
have  a  still  more  irDportant  and  searching  question  presented : 
What  impelled  tou,  at  go  critical  a  mnniont,  when  the  credit 
of  the  Government  required  the  most  c-areful  and  vigilant 
nursing,  knowingly  to  destroy — not  for  the  moment  only, 
but  for  the  future — the  equilibrium  between  its  income  and 
its  expenditures  ?  To  this  there  can  bo  but  ono  answer :  it 
was  your  syfitem  iif  policy  that  impelled  yim — a  gvstem  de- 
liberately adopted  at  the  si>ecial  session,  steadily  pursued 
since,  and,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  will  be  pursued,  regardless  of 
consecj_ueuccs  to  CJovcmmont  and  coimtry,  as  long  as  you  can 
retain  power. 

What  that  policy  is,  is  not  a  matter  of  inference  or  con- 
jecture. You  have  openly,  boldly,  and  manfully  avowed, 
that  the  groat  and  leading  objects  of  your  policy  are,  hank 
and  tariff — a  National  Bank  and  high  protective  tariff;  that 
without  the  one  there  never  could  be  a  sound  currency,  nor 
prosperous  industry  witliout  the  other.  Your  great  leader 
has,  over  and  over  again,  j)ix}claimed  them  to  be  the  great 
objects  of  your  policy  ;  and  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  en  the  Exchequer  in  the  other  House,  fmm  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  meml)er  of  your  party,  openly  asserts 
thnt  the  one  is  indispensable  to  the  other,  and  that  without 
both  there  can  be  uo  relief  for  the  currency  and  industry  of 
the  coimtry.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween them ;  and  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  admit  that,  without 
iheir  joint  action,  there  never  could  be  such  aa  inflation  of 
the  currency,  and  fictitious  and  delusive  state  of  prosperity, 
as  that  through  which  ws  have  recently  passed.  Then 
unit*;d  action  might,  indeed,  again  restore  a  like  state  ;  but 
it  would  be  of  short  duratiou, — and  be  suddenly  followed  by 
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disasters  still  greater  tluin  the  present ;  just  ns  each  succeed- 
iog  debauch  of  the  drunkard  leaves  luui  in  a  wuree  conditiun 
than  thot  which  preceded. 

In  pursuing  thcijo,  the  ackuowlwlgetl  great  and  leading 
objects  of  your  svstcm  of  policy,  to  which  all  others  are  6ub- 
ordinatc,  yon  commonood  at  the  extra  session  with  the  bank ; 
justly  belie%'ing  that,  once  establieheii,  all  others  would  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course.  'Vho  Bauk  Bill  loll  uudor  tho 
reto,  and  a  new  tack  bccuiuc  necessary,  in  which  its  associated 
tiieasurc,  a  high  taritf,  became  the  primary  object^  in  the 
hope  (not  ImwUv  fonndcd),  if  it  could  be  adopted  and  Ih? 
made  i>ermauunt,  tlmt  it  would,  iti  tlae  end,  carry  the  l^ank 
w  certainly  as  the  bank  would  tho  tari£  Since  then,  your 
wluilc  energy  bos  been  directed  io  establishing  a  high  tan£ 
U.OW  was  this  to  be  done  P 

The  Compromise  Act  stood  in  the  way.  Under  its  pro- 
risions  a  protective  tariff,  by  name,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Your  dislint^ui.shed  leader  stowl  openly  jiledped  against  it, 
tmd  the  whole  Southeni  wing  of  your  party,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  (besides  lieing  pledged  against  it),  represented 
constituents  wlio  were  utterly  opposed  t(i  the  system.  In 
this  dilemma  there  was  but  ouc  expedient  left — to  bring 
about  such  a  condition  of  the  t  rcjisur}'  as  would  compel  a 
PB8ort  to  high  duties  for  revenue,  and  thereby  accomplish  in- 
directly what  could  not  l>e  elTccted  directly.  This  is  the 
key  of  your  whole  policy.  It  espliuns  every  thing.  For  this 
the  revenue  of  the  land  was  suiTendered;  the  expenses  in- 
creased ;  loons  contracted ;  a  high  and  permanent  rate  of 
expenditures  proposed ;  the  pledge  to  relbnu,  to  economize, 
and  retrench,  left  unredeemed  ;  and,  finally,  the  credit  of  the 
Govermnent  prostrated  at  a  moment  so  hazardous.  This 
very  prostmtion,  this  vfiy  bill,  with  all  the  enormity  of  its 
provisions,  is  part  of  the  wavs  and  means  by  which  you  hojw 
to  accomplish  your  cherished  object. 

QcDtlemen  (said  Mr.  C,  addressing  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  Chamber),  I  jiiusl  speak  freely.  The  critical  slate  of 
the  public  credit,  and  the  dangerous  contlilion  of  the  Gov- 
eiTinient  and  country  demand  it.  There  is  one  fatal  priu- 
ciplu  i)ervadii)g  your  polkvj  not  now  only  but  at  all  tiroes, 
which  )iaH  wt-lliiigh  brought  the  Goveriiiutnt  to  ruin.  You 
lay  duties  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  Revenue 
with  you,  in  laying  duties  is  a  mere  incident,  which  ckims 
but  little  of  your  care  or  attention.  Your  primary  object  in 
protection ;  that  ie,  bo  to  impose  the  duties  as  to  convert 
them  into  actunl  bounties  to  certain  portions  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  their  effect  ou 
the  residue.  It  is  the  bounty  and  not  the  rcvcnxiCy  thai  t/ou 
regard  ;  and  hence  duties  are  imposed  whether  ae  to  time, 
amount,  and  manner,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  revenue. 

Of  the  truth  nf  thif,  wc  have  u  rcmarludile  illustration 
when  you  were  lost  in  power,  under  the  youuger  Adams^  iu 
1828.  At  that  time  the  revenue — as  was  acknowledged  on  all 
sides — was  ample  to  nu'et  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  pnyment  of  the  public  debt,  which  wag 
then  nearly  discharged.  A  fuw  millions  only  remiuned  then 
to  be  paid  off,  whcu  a  large  portiou  of  the  revenue — nearly 
one-half — would  no  longer  bo  required  for  the  use  of  the 
Government.  On  revenue  principlee,  it  was  clearly  the 
time,  not  for  the  increase,  hut  f>r  the  reduction  of  duties. 
And  yet  it  was  at  that  very  period,  when  you,  acting  under 
the  false  and  dangerous  system,  which  guides  you  iu  all  your 
acts,  regardlesm  of  consequences,  passed  the  tariff  of  1828, 
which  nearly  doubled  the  duties,  and  so  increased  the  re- 
venue as  suddenly  to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  Then  fuUowed 
the  surplus  revenue  ;  expansion  of  the  currency  ;  the  pot- 
bank  system,  and  rdl  the  corrupting  Jind  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  have  Hince  caused  nueh  calamity.  The  Com- 
promise Act  put  an  end  to  the  tariff  of  1828.  Then  followed 
au  opposite  train  of  consequences:  a  gradually  decreasing 
revenue,  with  the  high  rate  of  expenditures  caused  by  the 
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"nirplas  revenue.  Under  its  itiischiovous  influenco  tho  ex- 
penditures had  noarly  trebled  in  n  few  years,  accompanie*! 
by  a  looseness  and  waste  unknown  before  in  the  collection 
and  diKbiirsemcutii of  tlic  Govermncut.  It  required  but  little 
;ity  to  see  tliat,  if  something  decisive  was  not  done  to 

ig  down  the  cxpcuiliturca  with  tho  decrease  of  revenue,  a 
crash  must  follow.  I  was  not  silent.  I  saw  the  danger, 
and  proclaimed  it ;  and  those  in  power  began  to  exert  thcm- 
eelves  with  effect  to  meet  it.  At  this  criticid  period,  you 
succeeded  in  ohtaiuiug  power  ;  but,  as  experience  has  proved, 
with  no  abatement  in  yonr  attachment  to  the  fatal  policy 
which  led  to  the  disastroua  act  of  1828. 

You  then  conunitted,  under  (he  influence  uf  that  policy, 
the  monstrous  folly  and  injustice  uf  raising  the  revenue, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  reduced  ;  of  destroying  the 
equilibrium  between  income  and  expenditures,  by  raising  the 
latter  for  beyond  the  former ;  and  now,  under  the  same  per- 
oicions  influence,  you  commit  the  revcreo  error,  of  sinking 
the  income  below  the  expenditures,  by  throwing  away  the 
roTcnuc  from  the  lands,  and  inci-easing  expenditures, — to  he 
followed,  I  fear,  by  disasters  still  more  fatal.  It  is  difficult 
lo  imagine  an  error  calculated  to  cause  greater  misehief,  in 
the  present  condition  of  tilings,  than  that  of  making  revenue 
■  subordinate  consideration  in  the  imposition  of  duties.  The 
revenue  is,  emphatically,  tho  state  ;  and  the  imposition  of 
burdens  on  tho  people  to  raise  what  may  bo  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  Goveniment  is  the  act,  above  all  others, 
which  req^uires  the  liigbest  caution  and  skill  so  to  be  per- 
formed as  to  extract  tho  greatest  amount  of  revenue  with 
the  least  bimien,  and  the  greatest  equality  and  justice 
iiraong  the  members  of  the   community.     But   when  the 

it  and  primary  object  is  forgotten — wIil-u  duties  are  Un- 
as lo  time,  manner,  and  amount  without  regard  to 
revenue,  or  equality,  or  justice,  the  result  must  be  such 
19>  wo  have  witnessed — the  treasury  overflowing,  and  ox- 
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hausicd  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  distrust,  jealousvj  ami  difi- 
cord  pervoding  ihc  whole  community.  Alternation  of  Income 
and  expenditures  as  rapid  as  the  Government  has  exi*cricncci 
under  the  influence  of  thia  radical  and  pernicious  error,  would 
prove  niinous  in  pnvate  Hie.  Take,  Il»r  illustration,  im  ordi- 
nary family  of  half-a-dozen  sons  and  daughters,  in  independent 
but  moderate  circumstance*!,  having;  (say)  an  annual  income 
of  two  thouiiaud  dollars,  and  Ii\i]if5  in  decent  frugality  within 
their  income.  Few  conditions  of  life  would  be  more  proxji- 
tioufi  to  happiness  than  this.  Now,  Kuppose  that  their  income 
should  bo  suddenly  raised  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually, and  continue  so  for  ciglit  or  nine  years,  till  the  habit 
of  the  family  should  become  completely  changed — a  fine 
mansion  to  rise  not  far  from  their  former  snug  residence, 
fnrniRhod  with  ricli  furniture,  splendid  imrriar;p3  and  hornea 
to  take  tlie  placu  of  tlic  plain  gig  ami  liorsiij  and  i\w  sons 
and  daughters  to  enter  into  all  the  fushiouablu  and  extrava- 
gant amusements  and  expenses  of  the  higher  circles.  And 
thou  suppose  the  income  of  the  family  to  be  reduced  sud- 
denly to  its  former  standard  of  two  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
who  does  not  see  that  it  would  reqtn're  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion and  prudence  on  the  part  of  its  head  to  save  the  family 
from  ruin — the  most  carclul  nursing  of  income,  severest  lop- 
ping otf  of  expenditures,  and  ri^d  economy  iii  all  things  ? 
But  if,  instead  of  this,  they  shonld  endeavor  to  keep  up  or 
increase  expenses  and  tlieir  style  of  living,  and  should  os- 
tentatiously give  away  a  large  portion  of  their  reduced  reve- 
nue, their  discredit  would  be  certain,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
family  inevitable.  And  such  must  be  the  fate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment if  the  folly  of  your  course  be  jtersistcd  in, 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  how  vaiu  it  is  to  urge  arguments 
against  the  fixed  determination  of  a  party  i-esolved  to  carry 
through  their  favuritc  sysleni  uf  policy,  however  ruinous  it 
may  prove  to  both  the  Government  and  the  country.  Thai, 
its  determination  is  fixed,  has  been  evinced  ou  so  many  and 
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striking  occasions,  that  I  am  forced  to  surrender  the  hope 
of  overcoming  it  so  long  as  tho  party  can  retain  a  ma- 
joritj"  io  cither  House.  It  is  tnic,  there  have  be«n  some 
signs,  ociyifiiona]]y,  of  yielding  as  to  the  revenue  from  the 
lauds.  We  Imve  been  told  by  a.  member  oii  that  side,  in 
this  discnstfiou,  that  the  policy  of  giving  up  tho  rcvonuo  from 
the  land  was  a  great  mistake,  and  that  it  must  be  reversed  ; 
and  that  the  party  would  be  forced  to  do  it,  whether  it 
wiahcd  or  not.  I  have  no  such  anticipation  :  not  that  I 
donbt  bat  tho  pressure  on  the  public  treasury  will  be  great, 
and  the  discn'dit  of  the  Goveramcut  ruiuous  ;  but  I  »eo 
Ultle  hope  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  can  force  the  party  to 
relax.  They  have  staked  their  all  on  the  tariff  and  the 
bank,  and  aro  ruHnlvud  Ut  play  out  tin;  g»me  to  the  laat. 
When  tho  question  uf  repeal  comes  up  we  Hhall  Jind  that 
the  Distributiuu  Act  will  be  cluug  to,  should  credit  porieh 
^wd  the  treasury  be  bankrupt,  because  the  policy  of  the  party 
requires  it.  But  wc  are  told  that  the  act  will  be  repealed  by 
ita  own  provisions ;  that  the  duties  must  be  raised  above  20 
per  cent.,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government ; 
td  that  the  fact  of  so  raising  tlicin  willj  by  one  of  its  pro- 
flsioDS,  repeal  the  act.  Such  is  indeed  the  provision  ;  and 
it  is  no  lesa  true  that  its  iuscrtioix  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  its  pagsage  that  of  the  Bankrupt 
Act,  Snch  being  toe  fact,  lionor  and  good  faith  forbid  the 
n:peal  of  the  |)rovi80.  But  will  they  be  respected  ?  I  would 
be  happy  to  think  so,  but  am  incrcdnlous,  because  the  policy 
of  the  party  stands  in  the  way.  Yes  ;  to  i-cstore  tlie  luad 
fand  would  riisc  the  income  some  three  or  tour  miltiona  of 
dollars  annually.  This  would  avoid  tlie  necessity  nf  raising 
the  duties  proiKtrtionally  ;  and  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  iM»rty,  tu  which  every  thing  must  yield. 

The  same  cogent  argument  will  prevent  all  serious  etlortw 
in  favor  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  We  have  been  told 
by  gentlemen  that  there  was  great  waste,  extravagance,  and 
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rnuul  in  the  public  difiburecmentR ;  and  able  committeei 
have  been  appointed  in  both  Houses  to  detect  abuses, 
and  reduce  tho  expend itiirL*  of  the  Government.  Well, — I 
am  one.  of  tlmsc  who  believe  that  there  are,  and  have  been, 
grL-at  abuses  ill  the  disbiirsementa ;  who  never  doubted  that 
the  surplus  revenue  would  lead,  and  has  led,  to  frauds,  waste, 
and  exttuvagtmce ;  but  I  have  little  hope  of  seeing  them  cor- 
rected, or  of  witnessin;^  any  considcnible  reduction  iu  the 
expenses  of  the  Govemnient,  while  you,  gentlemen,  retain 
power.  I  doubt  not  the  roinmittees  will  \)e  vigilaut  in  hunt- 
ing out  fraud  and  inahidniinietration:  this  is  something.  I 
wish  every  instance  may  bo  detected  and  brought  to  light, 
fall  the  blame  where  it  may.  But  as  to  any  substantial  rc- 
fonn,  either  by  economy  or  retrcnrhuR'nt,  I  expect  none  ; 
and  this  for  the  all-jiowerful  reason — your  system  of  policy 
forbids.  So  far  from  looking  for  either^  I  anticipate  the 
very  reverse  from  this  bill.  If  the  negotiation  for  the  loan 
should  be  successful,  it  will  but  replenish  the  treatmr}',  to 
be  wasted  in  extravagant  appropriations ;  raising  still  higher 
the  standanl  of  expenditures,  and  creating  new  demands  on 
the  treasury,  to  be  supplied  by  what  is  so  desired  by  you — 
slill  higher  duties.  The  leaidt  must  be,  that  the  credit  uf 
the  Government,  instead  of  improvingj  ^vill  be  worse  a  year 
hence  than  at  present. 

I  (said  Mr.  C.)  regard  this  bill,  not  only  as  the  ofispring 
of  the  fixed  policy  of  gentlemen,  but  as  intended  as  one  of  the 
means  of  perpetuating  it.  The  great  length  of  time  which 
the  ]»roposed  loan  would  have  to  run,  and  the  decisive  vote 
against  the  amendment  oillTL'd  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
aippi  (Mr.  Walker),  to  pledge  the  revenue  from  the  lands  to 
jHty  its  interest  and  redeem  the  {>rinci|m],  leave  but  little 
doubt  on  that  point.  Thus  regarding  it,  1  cannot  look  for- 
ward without  the  apprehension  of  the  most  disastrous  results 
to  the  credit  and  fni-'incea  of  ilie  Government.  If  persisted 
in,  it  must  ultimately  prostrate  public  credit,  or  force  tho 
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QorernoicDt  to  nn  entire  change  of  its  system  of  finance.  It 
will  not  only  throw  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  the 
Oovetnment  on  duties  on  imports,  but  will  lead  to  an  im- 
position of  them  the  most  nnjuet  imd  untH|i]nl,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  least  favorable,  in  jirupurtion  to  the  burden  ini- 
|H»edy  to  a  productive  revenue.  The  very  spirit  of  the  system, 
which  leads  to  the  imjiosition  of  the  whole  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  Qovemmcnt  on  the  imports,  will  as  surely  lead 
to  such  an  imposition  of  the  duties  as  may  be  refjnrded  the 
most  favorable  to  the  protective  policy,  without  reganl  either 
to  revenue,  or  justice,  or  equality. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  system,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
tboee  who  have  the  control  will  lay  the  highest  rate  of  duties 
on  all  articles  which  can  be  manufactured  at  home,  with  the 
fiew  of  excluding  entirely  foreign  articles  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. This  is  the  professed  object  of  the  system.  But 
tbo  effect  of  such  duties  would  be,  to  a  vast  extent,  in  the 
present  st-ate  of  things,  to  lop  off  almost  entirely  what  might 
be  a  preat  and  productive  source  of  income  under  a  mode- 
rate and  Judicious  system  of  duties  laid  expressly  for  reve- 
Quea. 

Under  the  influence  (if  the  same  policy,  there  will,  no 
doubt,  bo  a  largo  list  of  articles  entirely  exempt  from  duties. 
The  Choinnan  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  (if  I  did  not 
mistake  him)  estimated  the  amount  of  the  free  articles 
under  the  tariff  to  be  established,  at  ^30,000,000. 

[Mr.  Evnns  saij,  "That  is  the  amount  now,  as  tlio  hiw  stands."] 

Yes  (repliwl  Kr.  C.),  and  is  intended  to  be  the  amount 
^Ur  it  is  modified  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  party.  It  is  no 
:turc. 
I  hold  the  proof  in  my  hand — a  bill  reported  to  the 
other  House  by  a  member  liom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
5tall),  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  a 
gentleman  deep  in  the  confidence  of  his  jrarty.     It  proposes 
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a  free  list  of  at  lonst  thirty  millions,  and  ft  system  of  duties 
not  imicb,  if  any,  less  odioas  and  oppressive  tbau  the  tariff 
of  1828.  This  long  and  heavy  list  is  mode  up  of  articles  of 
a  dt'.scription  not  produced  in  the  country  ;  and  which,  for 
tiw  most  i>art,  an;  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  region, 
or  for  which  manufaeturus  are  given  in  exchange  abroad. 
If  revenue  was  the  juincipal  object,  the  very  principle  on 
which  they  are  to  be  excepted  would  make  them  the  most 
legitimate  objects  of  high  duties.  They  are  the  very 
articles  that  could  be  taxed  highest,  without  danger  of  being 
superseded  by  home  articlos  of  a  similar  deficription,  and 
which,  for  the  same  reason,  would  tlirow  the  burden  equally 
on  the  consumers.  But  revenue  is  not  tho  object ;  and 
they  must  be  exempted,  bo  tho  inequality  or  the  effect  on 
the  i-evcnuc  and  credit  of  the  Government  what  it  may.  If 
to  the  probable  amount  of  free  Hrticles  bo  added  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  debt  abntad — 
say  seven  ntilliiins  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  tho  very  great 
reductiuu  which  the  high  duties  to  be  laid  oti  the  jirotected 
articles  must  make  in  their  imjrortatiou,  some  conception 
may  be  fonned  of  the  narrow  basis  on  which  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  must  stand,  if  the  system  of  policy  of  the 
parly  should  be  carried  out  in  its  spirit,  as  it  is  intended  to 
be.  The  whole  weight  will  press  on  what  the  advocates 
choose  to  call  luxuries — such  as  linen,  worsted  stuffs,  silks, 
spirits,  wines;  most  of  wliich  may  come,  indirectly,  into 
competition  with  home-made  articles,  for  w^hich  they  may 
be  substituted ;  aud  all  of  wliich,  or  nearly  all,  are  got  in 
exchange,  nut  for  man ufact urea,  but  the  productions  of  our 
soil ;  and  are,  therefore,  according  to  the  gemus  of  the  sys- 
tem, legitimately  objects  of  high  taxation. 

Such,  gentlemen,  must  be  the  system  of  imposts,  if  tho 
induence  which  has  heretofuro  controlled  you  should  con- 
tinue to  do  ao ;  which,  1  fear,  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  It 
is  precisely  the  system  proposed  to  be  established  by  the 
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bill  of  the  othi^r  Hoiise.  It  may,  indeed,  be  modiBeil,  to 
catch  a  few  Southt-rii  Vdtes;  hiit  there  Is  liltlu  liu/ard  in 
Baring  that  it  18  what  is  dcHircd,  aud  will  be  approached  ua 
near  ns  may  bo  jiracticablo.  It  is  on  such  a  tariff  that  you 
irroiiose  to  rely  exclasivcly  for  revenue  to  inaint^iiQ  the  public 
credit,  and  to  support  the  Government,  at  a  rote  of  exjicn- 
ditnres  graduated  by  the  highest  scale ;  and  this  you  cx- 
I>ect  to  do  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  credit,  crippled 
condition  of  coniincrce,  and  deranged  state  of  tlic  currency. 
I  shall  uot  stop  to  discuss  the  influence  which  these,  and 
the  many  other  causpr  llmt  might  l>e  enumeratedj  must 
have  in  diniinishing,  far  Wlow  all  ordinary  cidculation,  tho 
iocome  from  such  a  tariff;  the  advanced  growth  of  our 
m&tiufactures  in  most  of  the  important  bmnchcs;  the  effects 
of  high  duties  on  the  articles  for  which  our  gK'at  agricultural 
staples  are,  for  the  most  part,  exchanged  ;  and  tho  great 
extent  of  smuggling,  which  cannot  bat  take  place  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country;  but  I  will  venture  to  tell 
you,  that  you  will  be  utterly  disappointed  in  your  uxjiccta- 
tion  of  an  adequate  revenue  from  such  a  tariff.  The  income 
will  fell  far  short,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  will  receive 
t  shock  from  which  it  will  bo  hard  to  recover.  The  end  i^iU 
be,  the  abandonment  of  your  system,  or  a  resort  to  internal 
laxea ;  when  an  entire  change  of  ottr  financial  system  will 
follow. 

Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  vote  for  tliis  bill.  I  would  rather 
meet  tbo  difficulties  at  once,  than  to  contribute  to  postpone 
the  shock,  by  sustaining  a  system  which  1  solemnly  believe 
must  lead  to  such  dangerous  consequences.  I  wuuld  rather 
let  the  patient  take  his  chance,  than  to  countenance,  what 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  dangerous  ([uackcry.  But 
we  are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  doing  uutliing  or 
taking  this  bill.  There  are  other,  and  safe  and  speedy  mca- 
rares  of  relief,  if  you  would  but  agree  to  abandon  yoiu  s}'s- 
tem  of  pohcy  a!ld  adopt  them.     They  are  so  ob^^ou8,  that  I 
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ciitinot  persuade  myself  that  tliey  liave  been  overlooked; 
nnd  am  forced  to  believe  that  they  have  not  been  adopted 
because  your  policy  forbids  it.  If  you  could  bo  persuaded 
to  yield  that,  and  substitute  for  this  bill  a  pruviuiun  to  fund 
the  outatauding  treasury  uotcs  in  sLx  per  cent,  stocks,  pay- 
able in  fnur,  five,  or  six  years  ;  to  surrL-nder  the  jmblic  luuds, 
and  jiletlge  them  for  tho  faithful  redemption  of  that  stock; 
and  pass  a  joint  resolution  refusing  to  receive  the  notts  of 
banks  that  declined  to  receive  your  treasur}'  notes  at  par, 
the  market  would  speedily  bo  freed  from  that  excess  wliich 
depresses  tho  credit  of  treasurj'  notes,  and  the  residno  would 
rise  at  once  to  ]iar  with  specie.  If  the  banks  agreed  to  re- 
coivo  them,  their  interest  and  that  of  the  Government  would 
be  combined  to  uphold  their  credit  at  par;  and,  if  not,  the 
fact  that  they  wotUd  bo  cxcluaiivly  received  with  sp<»cie  in 
the  public  dues  would  give  a  greatly  iucreased  demand  for 
Ihcni,  which  would  have  the  same  eifect. 

This  d'lnc,  follow*  up  with  a  ligid  system  of  economy 
and  rctreufhment ;  lop  otf  all  expenses  not  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  the  frugal  administration  of  the 
Government ;  put  an  end  to  waste,  extravn^ance,  and  fraud ; 
and,  after  you  have  made  yaur  appropriations,  and  revised 
the  duties  with  an  eye  mainly  tc»  revenue  and  equality  of 
burden — if  titere  should  bo  an  estimated  deficit  in  the  in- 
come, before  the  iucreased  duties  could  be  mode  available,  it 
may  be  met  by  the  use  of  your  own  credit  directly,  or  the 
negotiation  of  a  small  loan,  which  could  then  bo  had  on  fair 
terms,  and  for  a  short  period.  It  is  by  this  simple  process 
that  you  may  relievo  the  Govemuient  from  its  present  em- 
harrasgment, — restore  its  credit,  and  raise  what  supplies  may 
be  necessary  at  home,  without  going  abroad  at  present.  I 
have  (said  Mr.  C),  on  my  part,  iusui>emble  objections  to 
sending  our  credit  abroad  in  the  world  at  this  time.  It 
stands  low  at  present ;  and,  as  an  American  and  Kepubli- 
«in,  I  am  too  proud  to  have  it  exposed  to  tfie  contumely  of 
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the  rich  and  powerful  bankers  of  Europe,  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  such  a  period.  I  would  adopt  any  ex]>e- 
dient,  or  make  any  reasonablt!  sacrifice,  to  avoid  sucli  dis- 
grace. Adopt  the  mcasurcii  I  have  suggested, — which,  in- 
stead of  a  sacrifice,  will  afford  relief  on  terms  moro  favorable 
(ban  the  most  saugnicc  can  anticipate  obtaining  supplies 
from  abroad,  and  it  will  be  avoided.  I  c-an  iuiaginc  but  ooe 
objection,  and  that  the  oft-i-cpcatcd  one — your  sygtcm  forbida. 

Having  now  said  what  1  intended  in  reference  to  this 
measure,  let  mo  add,  in  conclusion,  that  if  I  could  be  gov- 
erned by  party  fccliogs  and  views  at  such  a  juncture  as  I 
conceive  this  to  be  in  our  affairs,  instead  of  the  solemn  and 
earnest  desire  I  feel  to  see  the  credit  of  the  Govenunent 
restored,  and  the  country  extricated  from  its  jiresfnt  difE- 
culties,  I  would  rejoice  to  see  the  party  opposed  to  mc  pur- 
suing the  course  they  do.  I  feel  the  most  thorough  convic- 
tion that,  under  their  system,  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
insteail  of  improving,  will  grow  worse  and  worse  ;  and  will 
end,  if  persisted  in,  nut  unly  in.  the  overthrow,  but  in  the 

>lution  of  the  party,  and  atHxiug  pennauoiit  odium  to 
measures  and  policy, — but,  iu  the  mean  time,  with  no 
nnall  hazard  to  the  country  and  its  institutions. 


REMARKS 

On  the  Bill  providing  for  further  remedial  justice  iu 
the  District  Courts  of  the  Unitetl  States*)  made  iu 
tlie  Senate,  July  Sth,  1842. 

[Messrs.  Lino,   Bcrricu,  Wright,  aud  Cuthhert  liaviug  fiuUlmd 
their  remarks  on  the  piuaago  of  tLc  Bill  — ] 

Mr.  Calhocn  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  part 
In  this  debate,  for  he  had  examined  no  anthorities;  but. 
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looking  at  tlie  question  in  a  general  view,  it  certainly 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  {^rcat  innovation,  not  only  upon  the 
constitntion,  Imt  upon  the  law  ()f  naticms.  Tlioy  were  all 
well  aware  tliat  the  case  of  McLcod  was  vindicated  upon  the 
ground  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  Unless  he  was 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  iuterjiretation  of  this  hill,  its  provi- 
sions go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  casej  and  eonijirehend 
a  variety  of  cases,  which  may  occur  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  If  his  impression  aa  to  the  laws  of  nations  in  rcganl 
to  thin  poiut,  be  correct,  there  was  no  case,  in  time  of  peace, 
in  whieh  the  authority  of  one  State  could  utl'unl  immunity 
to  its  citizens  or  subjects,  withlu  the  limits  of  another,  except 
to  ]»ersons  connected  with  the  diplomatic  or  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  country.  If  there  be  another,  he  called  on  the 
learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
point  out  an  instance  of  the  Icind,  or  state  the  authority  of 
any  reRpectable  writer  on  the  laws  of  nations  which  recog- 
iiizca  any  other. 

That  this  bill  goes  beyond,  he  would  refer  to  the  case 
which  had  been  8U]>poBed  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
ao  forcibly  stated  by  him.  Suppose  an  emissary  sent  by  any 
foreign  power,  with  written  authority  to  tamper  with  our 
slave  population,  shnuM  be  actually  detected  in  exciting  them 
to  rebelliou,  with  lilh  commLssiou  in  his  pocket ;  and  should 
be  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  the  State ; — suppose, 
further,  the  ground  of  such  interference  with  the  authority 
of  the  State  sliould  be,  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  na'ions — which,  extravagant  and  false  as  it  may  be,  we 
know  is  not  too  much  so  for  fanatics  to  assume ;— now,  I  ask 
the  Chairman,  if  that  would  not  be  a  case  under  color  of  the 
laws  of  nations  ?  aud,  as  sucli,  would  it  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  the  emissary 
might  not,  under  a  writ  of  habcaa  corpw,  bo  tmnsferre<l 
from  the  custody  of  the  State  authority,  to  that  of  the  courts 
of  the  Union,  and  his  case  be  decided  on  by  the  judges  of  the 
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United  States,  uithoiu  the  intervention  of  a  jur}  ?  Many 
other  cases  might  be  Btateil,  to  show  that  the  pro\'i8ion8  of  the 
bill  exteofl  far  Ijt'yond  the  case  of  McLeoil,  to  which  we  till 
luiDw  it  owes  its  origin. 

But  the  jirovisiona  of  this  bill  not  only  innovate  on  the 
laws  of  nations,  bat  also  on  tho  principles  of  the  constitn- 
lion.  Tf  them  be  any  one  principle  in  wliirh  all  jmrlies  and 
all  writers  on  the  constitution  firu  iign-'L-t],  it  is,  that  the 
Governments  of  the  St»te»  and  that  of  the  Union  aro  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and,  in  their  refipective  si>heres,  su- 
premo, OS  it  regards  each  other.  Thjg  prrcat  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  has,  for  tho  most  part,  been  held  sacred  as  it 
regards  tho  Legialaiire  and  Kxeciitive  Dejiartments ;  but  not 
80  as  to  the  tludician,*.  Fnmi  the  iK'jjiiiningf,  it  hjia  been 
deported  from  in  this  depurtmeut.  Kveu  tho  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  departed  more  or  less  from  it ;  but  tho  dcpaitare 
was  slight,  compared  vritli  that  which  has  since  taken  place, 
and  wWch  is  proposed  by  this  bill.  If  it  should  become  a 
law,  so  far  from  that  department  of  the  Stnto  Governments 
betn*^  independent  and  supreme  in  its  proper  sphere,  it 
would  be  completely  subjected  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  all 
cases  wlmtuvor ;  while  tho  latter  woul<l  be  independent  and 
supreme  in  its  sphere,  aa  it  reganls  the  State  courts,  in  every 
cafic.  Ho  went  further,  and  asserted,  that  if  the  latter 
should  pass  beyond  its  constitutional  sphere,  and  assumo  ju- 
risdiction which  notoriously  belongs  to  the  State  courts,  and 
over  which  it  has  no  right  whatever,  there  would  bo  no 
remedy.  As  far,  then,  as  tho  Judiciary  is  conceraed,  the 
work  of  consolidation  would  be  consummated,  if  this  bill 
^ould  pass;  and  this  would  lay  a  hnliil  foundation  on  which 
lo  consummate  it  in  the  other  departments  of  tlie  Govem- 
loent. 

Now,  he  would  ask,  what  is  the  urgent  necessity  for  pass- 
ing such  a  bill  ?  Wo  are  told  that  it  is  necessar)-,  to  pre- 
vent the  jieace  of  tho  country  fi-om  being  disturbed ;  that  the 
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State  tribunals  cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  qtiestions  in 

which  the  fortign  relations  uf  the  countiy  nhould,  camo  even 
incidentally  in  question.  Hucli  was  not  Itis  opiuion.  The 
judges  of  the  State  courts  were  bound  by  oath  to  respect  the 
constitution ;  and  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury had  proved  that  tlity  were  not  uumindful  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oiitii, — and  that  tlicy  nitg^ht  l>e  sat'uly  trusted. 
The  very  case  which  gave  rise  to  this  bill  might  be  cited  as 
proof  that  they  might  be  safely  trusted.  No  trial  could  bo 
more  fair  and  impartial  than  that  of  McLeod.  Nor  did  he 
think  that  foreign  powers  had  a  right  to  ask  us  to  make  a 
change  in  the  character  of  our  institutions.  They  havo  ad 
good  a  right  to  hold  the  Union  responsible  fur  the  decision  ^H 
of  the  Slate  courts,  as  that  of  the  Federal,  on  a  question  ^^ 
involving  the  foreign  relations  of  tho  countr}'.  ^Vhat  more 
could  they  desire  ?  But  if  considerations  connected  with  the 
peace  and  safety  ttf  the  country  are  to  dtx'ide  tlic  question, 
he  would  venture  the  assurliou,  that  tliL-y  would  be  cximsed 
to  greater  hazard  by  the  ]ias.&agc,  than  by  the  defeat  of  this 
bill.  We  havo  to  dread  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Union 
from  within,  as  well  aa  without ;  and,  of  the  two,  tho  former 
WHS  more  to  be  apprehended  than  the  latter.  If  we  have 
peace  and  hannony  within,  we  would  have  but  little  to  dread 
from  abroad  ;  and  we  ought,  above  all  thing«,  to  be  cautious 
in  giving  such  extension  to  the  jKiwers  of  this  Guvemraent, 
through  any  of  its  departments,  as  shall  endanger  tho  har- 
mony and  peace  of  the  members  of  the  Union.  To  preserve 
these,  is  the  £rst  and  great  consideration.  He  wo\ild  not 
Bay  that  this  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  would  endanger 
tho  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union ;  but  he  would  say, 
that  no  one  can  even  conjecture  what  niay,  in  time,  result 
from  so  bold  no  innovation  ou  the  principles  of  our  Qovem- 
ment. 

He  would  detain  the  Senate  no  longer.     He  had  not  the 
Blightest  intention,  when  he  took  his  seat  this  momiiig,  of 
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ticipating  in  the  dtsciie^sion,  and  gpoke  without  pnipara- 
I'tion  ;  for  which  he  could  offer  no  excuse  but  the  want  of 
-opportunity,  in  consequence  of  \m  absence  when  the  subject 
'Was  under  discussion. 

[Here  Mr.  CiiUibert,  with  consJiiemWo  warmtb,  referred  lo  the  op&* 
nuion  o(  tlie  I-iw,  and  inM^t^l  that  it  vroiild  lt>Jld  tn  war,  inst»iul  of 
pirfK*.  He  denounwKj,  with  nuidi  vehemeDce,  its  provisiun  in  refer- 
ieoce  lo  the  power  of  foreigo  government*  lo  "suspend,"  «s  bo  de- 
'cliuvd  it,  **  the  jurisdiction  of  ilie  State  court*,"  He  was  followed  by 
'  Mr.  Derrien,  who  observed  that  the  proviaiona  of  Uie  bill  rested  on  the 
I  dotniciles  of  foreigners  abnxul,  only  temporarily  found  in  the  limits 
'of  tbfl  United  Stales.  IFo  mndo  otlier  comments  on  lite  positions 
-taltea  by  Mr.  C,  with  a  view  to  nhow  th.it  (he  bill  would  not  interfere 
with  (lie  rights  of  tlie  South.] 

Hr.  Calhoun  wild  :  He  now  inferred  that  the  Senator 
could  not  point  out  any  cose,  or  show  any  authority,  where 
the  order  of  any  foreign  government  coold  afford  immunity 
beyond  tho  limits  he  had  assigned. 

[Mr.  Berrien  snid  the  McLcod  ca^e  whs  one  instance;] 

Mr.  Calhou.n'.     Tho  Senator  must  know  that  case  waa 
led  on  the  ground  that  it  wua  an  act  of  war — quasi 
md  therefore   excluded  from  the   rule  he   had  laid 
liown ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  considcR-d  in  that  light,  which, 
b)'  the  by,  ho  denied.     Jfow,  as  the  Senator  can  name  no 
vther,  he  felt  justified  in  asserting  that  the  order  or  cotmnis- 
'ifcB  of  a  foreign  govei-uraent  could,  in  time  of  peace,  give 
m  protection  wliatever  to  ita  subjects  or  citizens  within  the 
limits  (if  another  country,  except  in  the  caso  lie  hml  referred 
tt.    If  there  had  been  any  case  of  the  kind,  or  any  autho- 
rity in  favor  of  such  a  principle,  no  doubt  it  would  have 
cwwi  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chairman.     It  was  his  duty 
to  look  into  tho  subject  before  he  undertook  to  report  such  a 
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bill  aa  this ;  and  those  who  kticw  his  industry  and  attention 
to  luH  duties,  will  nut  doubt  he  did;  and  if  he  kncn^  no 
other,  it  may  bo  token  ibr  granted  that  none  other  exists. 
But  if  there  bo  no  other,  why  imt  limit  tho  imn-isions  nf 
tliis  hill  tn  cases  strictly  annloguus  to  that  of  McLi'ml  ?  Why 
go  further  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that,  if  tho  laws  of  na- 
tions do  not  apply  but  to  cases  like  thia,  tio  injury  can  result. 
Tho  Senator  knows  well,  that  neither  the  British  Govcm- 
mcnt,  nor  its  Minister  here,  pretended  to  limit  the  pnnei)>lc 
involved  in  that  case  withiu  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed  to 
it  in  the  discussion,  in  this  body.  It  was  tee,  and  not  they, 
who  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  case  of  war.  They  placed  it 
on  the  hroad  ground,  that  a  subject,  acting  under  the  order 
of  his  sovereign,  was  amenable  for  his  acts  in  a  foreign  twun- 
try  only  to  hi&  sovereign ;  and  contended  that  the  nation, 
and  not  the  individual,  was  resjHinsible  fur  his  actfi.  Kow, 
be  would  submit  the  question  tor  consideration,  whether,  if 
this  bill,  introduced  under  such  circumstances,  and  coucheil 
in  the  broad  and  general  terms  in  which  it  is,  would  not,  if 
it  should  unfortunately  pass,  ho  fairly  presumed  to  be  con- 
cluaive  jjroof  nfnn  RcqulfHcenco  on  onr  part,  in  the  principle 
ussunied  by  the  Britisli  Government,  in  its  fullest  extent  ? 
and,  if  so,  whether  we  would  not  bo  pre<:ludt;d,  under  our 
own  act,  from,  resisting  the  pretensions  of  that  Govcmmeut, 
or  any  other  foreign  government,  hereafter  claiming  immu- 
nity for  its  subjects,  wlio  have  their  domicile  at  home,  in  all 
cofios  where  they  might  act  tmder  authority  of  their  govern- 
ment, or  the  color  of  its  authority  ?  Also,  whether  it  would 
not,  in  fact,  be  an  extension  :>f  those  rights  and  immunities 
to  all  such  foreign  nations,  or  emissaries,  who  might  be  in 
our  couutni',  whieh  lieretoforc  have  been  thought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  diplomatic  or  commercial  agents?  If  all  this 
be  so, — and  it  seemed  to  him  it  could  not  be  denied, — he 
would  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  dangerous  and  disrepu- 
table surrender  of  rights,  whieh  Ivelong  to  the  people  nf  this 
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Union,  as  one  of  the  independent  jwwerH  of  tho  world,  over 
such  aliens,- — and  to  uliiuh  no  other  independent  people  ever 
hefiire  submitted  ?  He  had  a  gieat  regard  for  the  laws  of 
imiions,  and  would  be  the  l(wt  to  disregard  or  contract  their 
authority  ;  but  lie  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  extension 
of  a  principle  far  beyond,  he  believed,  what  they  ever  con- 
templated. Ho  could  not  regard  the  pioviwons  of  the  bill 
bat  as  making  a  great  and  diiugerou!!  innovation  on  Ihoue 
lavB ; — and  this  under  circumstances  not  at  all  honorable  to 
this  Government. 

But  be  was  told  by  the  Oiiairmim,  in  answer  to  tlic  su[»- 
posed  case  that  he  had  stated, — we  had  nothing  to  fear, — 
for  the  Supremo  Federal  Court  had  decided  that  our  property 
in  our  slaves  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nations.  He 
voulil  ask  the  Chairman  whether  tlic  aairt  might  not,  in 
lime,  change  their  decision  ?  Do  not  courts  ulleu  change  ? 
Were  they  not  as  liable  to  change  as  other  departments  of 
Goverament  ?  And  if  they  should  change  on  this  pointy 
where  would  be  our  security  ?  The  answer  of  the  Chairman 
bad  no  weight  with  him.  The  constitution  lefl  this  and 
other  domestic  institutions  under  the  exclusive  protection  of 
State  laws  and  State  tribuuals,  whicrh  hod  a  deep,  local,  and 
tbidiug  interest  in  their  protection ;  and  he,  for  one,  never 
voold  submit  to  see  it  tmnsferred  to  tribunals  which  had  no 
such  inlcrest,  however  correct  their  decision  may  be  for  the 
time.  That  it  made  such  tmnsfer,  iu  fact,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  answer  of  the  Chairman  must  1>e  considered  as  an 
adnUBsion  ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  rai«?  his 
hand  and  voice  againt^t  u  bill  so  unconstitutional  iind  dnn- 
geruiis.  He  felt  himself  called  on  by  the  highest  sense  of 
duty  to  resist  its  passage  ;  and  to  continue  bis  resistance  to 
it,  should  it  pass,  till  it  should  be  expunged  from  the  statute 
boot 
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On  the  Tariff  Bill,  delivered  in  tlie  Senate,  July  2St!i, 

1842. 

[Tlie  pnjposition  beiiig  to  rcduw  the  duty  on  cotton  bngging — ] 

Ma.  Calhoun  said  the  duty  proposed  by  this  bill  on  cot- 
ton bagging  was  hean-,  and  would  act  oppressively  on  those 
ho  repreBCutcd,  aud  the  whole  cotton  producing  States.  Fire 
cents  on  the  square  yiud  eqtmlled  6i  on  the  running.  The 
cost  of  the  article  abroad,  this  year,  was  from  4  to  5 
pence,  as  he  learned  by  a  letter  received  recently  from  ii 
highly  rcspcctiiblu  iujporting  house  in  Charleston.  Assuiuiug 
9  cents  to  be  the  avemgo  coat,  a  duty  of  G|  cents  on  tiio 
running  yard  would  be  about  GS  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It 
would  take  5j  yards  for  a  bale  of  cotton  of  400  pounds  ; — 
which  would  nmkc  the  duty  on  the  bagging  equal  to  33}( 
cents  the  bale. 

But  he«.\y  as  would  be  this  tax  on  the  bagging,  that 
proposed  by  the  bill  on  the  rope  and  twine  was  still  more  so. 
They  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  6  cents  the  jiounil,  which 
would  equal,  on  tha  rojvc,  150  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  taking 
the  cost  abroad  from  official  documents.  On  the  twine,  it 
would  be  less  ;  but  how  much,  he  was  not  certain.  It  would 
probably,  however,  not  fall  short  of  50  percent., — and  might 
Ije  mnch  more.  Assuming  sLx  pounds  of  rope  nnd  a  quarter 
of  a  jHJund  of  twine  to  a  bale,  the  duty  for  the  rope  would  l>e 
36  cents,  and  the  twine  1\ — making,  with  tliat  for  the  bag- 
ging, 71  s  cents  the  bale. 

Assuming  that  the  cropuf  cotton  this  year  would  be  two 
millions  of  bales  (which,  from  appearance,  would  be  an  under- 
estimate), the  actual  amount  of  duty  on  these  three  articles 
only,  OD  the  crop,  would  be  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,422,222  ; 
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estimatifig  tbc  average  price  for  the  year  at  7^  cents  per 
)iound  (which,  he  ajiprehendcd,  wftg  too  liigh),  the  grow 
amount  of  the  crop  in  value  would  bo  8CO,0(X),000,  on  which 
$1,422,222  would  he  ahtmt  '2[  per  cent.  It  would,  of  mursc, 
be  a  loss  of  2^  hales  in  a  hunda'd,ur  1  la  37,  to  tltoplouter; 
making  an  aggregate  Joss  on  the  crop  of  47,400  hales.  Such 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  Imrdcu  on  tho  cotton  planters, 
under  the  proposed  duties  on  bagging,  rope,  and  twine.  If  we 
were  now  dvUbcrating  on  an  income  tax  to  raise  i-evenuo  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government, — instead  of  a  duty  on 
the  imports,  the  share  which  would  fall  on  tho  cotton  plant- 
ers would  not  exceed  tho  sum  proposed  to  bo  levied  on  them 
by  the  duty  on  those  tlu^e  items.  The  annual  income  ot 
the  people  of  this  Union  cannot  be  eHtiniat-ed  at  less  than 
$1,200,000,000.  It  is  probably  much  more ;  but  on  llua 
nima  taxof2i  per  cent,  would  give  a  revenue  of  328,000,000; 
about  cqtml  to  tlic  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  by  this  bill. 
If,  to  this  heavy  burden,  there  be  added  the  licavy  list  of 
other  oppressive  duties  proposed  by  the  bill  on  almost  every 
article  consumed  by  the  cotton  ])lanters,  and  which  they  can- 
not transfer  to  the  shoulders  of  otlien*,  by  a  single  duty  in 
their  favor,  some  conception  may  lie  li)rmed  of  tlio  extent  of 
tlui  burden  which  the  growera  of  this  great  staple  nmst  bear, 
should  this  bill  become  a  law. 

He  would  now  ask,  why  tihould  such  high  duties  be  laid 
m  the  articles  used  in  packing  and  baling  cotton  ?  He 
conM  sec  no  good  reason  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
to  him  that,  on  sound  principles,  nud  according  to  analogy, 
they  ought  to  be  either  duty  free, — or  subject  to  a  verj'  light 
one,  or  at  least  entitled  to  drn.wback  on  the  shipment  of  tho 
ootton  abroad.  The  process  of  ginning  and  packing  the  cot- 
ton, after  it  has  been  cultivated  and  harvested,  may  be  fairly 
eoDsidered  as  a  manufacture.  It  takes  more  machinery,  and 
ii  more  expensive,  than  many  wliich  are  highly  favored  by 
this  bill ;  and  it  would  bo  but  just  to  place  the  materials 
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neccsfiarj"  for  the  jirucess  (the  ^aggitigj  n(|>e,  and  twine)  on 
the  same  llwting  as  those  which  enter  into  the  process  of 
other  manufactures — «uch  as  dye-stuffs,  raw  hides,  and  others 
—  ull  (if  which  (ire  exempt  from  duty,  or  subject  to  very  light 
ones,  un  importation,  under  tliis  bill.  Indeed,  they  are  en- 
titled to  more  favorable  considymtion.  MoBt  of  the  articleti 
for  which  these  are  used  aro  sold  at  home ;  and  the  increased' 
cost,  ou  account  of  the  duties,  may  he  laid  on  in  their  sale. 
Not  80  in  the  case  of  cotton.  That  is,  for  the  most  {wrt, 
Bold  abnjad,  whera  not  a  cent  more  can  bo  had  for  duties 
paid.  Viewed  in  this  light,  they  come  fairly  u.ndcr  the  draw- 
back principle,  as  applied  in  the  case  of  refined  sugar  from 
imjKirted  brown  sugar,  or  rum  from  imported  molafises,  and 
the  like  ;  wliich,  on  shijiment  abroad,  are  allowetl  n  drawback 
for  the  duty  on  the  articlca  used  in  their  manufacture.  The 
xeaeon,  in  the  one  ca.se,  is  us  strong  as  in  the  other.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  one  the  process  is  earned  ou  in  oue 
portion  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  other  in  Another. 

But  wo  are  told  that  nothing  is  lost  to  the  phintcr  in 
ccHisequence  of  the  duty ;  and  that,  for  the  extraordinary 
reason,  that  lie  {^cts  ns  much  (hr  tlie  bagging  by  the  pound. 
in  the  sale  of  his  cotton,  as  for  the  cotton  itself;  and  that, 
when  the  price  is  ten  cents  or  more  per  pound,  ho  loses  no- 
thing.  If  it  were  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties. 
But  there  is  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  buyer 
does  not  allow  for  the  weight  of  the  bagging.  He  gets  no- 
thing for  it  when  he  sells.  In  tho  grent  cotton  market  (Liv- 
erpool) thebaic  is  stripped  and  weighed,  and  nothing  paid 
for  but  tho  cottChU  when  sold.  Some  small  allowance  is  made 
for  the  b;i^ng,  but  nothing  like  its  price  ;  su  that  tho  duty 
in  all  i:>ases  is  a  dead  loss.  It  is  toi^  absurd  to  suppose  the 
buyer  would  pay,  when  he  can  get  notliing ;  and  wo  may  bo 
assured  that,  where  no  deduction  is  formally  made  for  the 
weight  of  the  bagging,  the  buyer  takes  it  into  account,  in 
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fixing  the  price  he  gives,  Tho  bagging,  rope,  and  twine,  on 
a  crop  of  2,000,000  of  bales,  would  weigh  at  least  30,000,000 
of  poimtlB — equal  to  8-00,000  in  value,- — estimating  the 
price  of  cotton  at  tlie  lowest  rates — a  sum  rather  too  lai^ 
for  the  buyer  or  the  manufacturer  to  present  as  a  gift  to  the 
foctors  anniially.  They  are  not  q^iiite  bo  generous  ns  to  doit 
intent  ioually,  and  too  KagaciuUH  to  do  it  by  miatake.  But 
the  Chainnuu  of  Llio  Finance  Committee  has  read  from  tho 
diKumentB,  tluit  tlie  whole  amount  of  cottou  bagging  import- 
fti  in  1840  was  not  quite  3,000,000  of  yaixls  ;  aud  that,  at 
five  cenlH  a  yard,  it  would  give  a  revenue  of  only  §150,000. 
Does  he  intend  it  should  be  inleiTcd  that  only  tliis  amount 
would  be  used  in  packing  a  crop  of  ii,000,000  of  Ijnles  ?  Ou 
this — if  the  whole  amount  nocossary  to  be  used  hml  been 
imported — it  would  liave  given  only  that  small  amount  of 
rereDUC^  under  the  duty  pnipoacd  in  this  bill  ?  If  either  1>c 
iotendcrl,  he  greatly  mistakes.  Agaiust  fiueh  inference,  he 
(Mr.  C.)  appealed  to  every  ouo  acquainted  with  the  bubject, 
both  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  of  tbe  quantity  of 
bogging  require  for  a  Utle  of  cotton  of  400  pounds,  and  to 
every  one  capable  of  making  the  most  Bimple  calculation, 
what  would  he  the  numlwr  of  yards  required  for  a  crop,  such 
as  ho  RRaumctl  the  present  would  be  ;  and  what  the  amount 
'}(  the  duty  would  be  at  the  rate  proposed. 
_,  But  the  fact  stated  by  the  Chairman  is  iuiportaut,  and 
to  very  important  conclusions,  though  very  different 
from  what  he  intended.  Though  it  does  not  prove  that  only 
3,000,000  of  yaixls  were  re<iuired,  or  tliat  the  proposed  duty 
on  ba^ng  would  only  give  ^150,000,  if  all  used  were  im- 
|xn1ed,  it  conclusively  provea  that  only  this  amount  passed 
tbnmgh  the  custom-house  and  paid  duty,  and  that  tlie  re- 
hidue  did  not  jwiy  duties.  Now,  it  is  of  no  small  importance 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount  excluded  by  tho  domestit; 
article,  in  cuusequence  of  the  duty,  compared  to  that  im- 
porteil, — when  we  have  before  us  the  qucstiou  of  imposing 
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Bucli  a  duty  as  tliat  proposed  by  this  bill.  Two  millions  of 
bales  would,  at  iivu  aud  a  half  yards  to  tho  bale,  roq^uire 
eleven  millions  of  yards  ;  bu  tliat,  if  only  three  were  import- 
ed, eight  woulil  liavc  to  be  supplied  at  home — a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  the  whole,  one  would  suppose,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kentucky'  manufacturers.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  point  of 
nu  little  importance  to  know  what  wiia  the  duty  in  1840  on 
ba^^infj.  It  had  been  muuli  rL'duccd  under  the  compro- 
mise, and  Uc  Bupj>08ed  was  something  less  than  three  cents 
the  yard."  This  amount  was  sufficieut  to  exclude  eight- 
eleventlis  of  the  bagging  used  ;  aud  yet,  iu  the  face  of  tlus 
fact,  and  with  the  profession  (daily  repeated  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill)  that  they  only  aim  at  a  fair  competition  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domoRtic  articles,  it  is  proposed  to 
double  nearly  the  duty — and  that,  too,  under  a  bill  declared 
to  be  for  revenue,  and  not  protection  I  Thiw  duty,  then, 
comiiaratively  low  as  it  was,  so  excluded  the  imported  Img- 
giug,  as  to  give  a  revenue  less  than  §100,000.  Aud  what  do 
you  suppose,  Sir,  w-ould  have  been  the  result,  had  it  been 
five,  inst-ead  of  three  cents  the  yard?  The  probability  is, 
either  the  entire  exclut^ion,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  imported 
article,  and  little  or  no  revenue.  Such,  nt  least,  would  have 
been  the  efl'eet,  if  wo  are  to  believe  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  seem  agreed,  that  cotton  bagging  cannot  bo  made 
in  their  State  at  lesa  than  sixteen  cents  the  yard  ;  aud  that, 
if  the  duty  is  not  raised  to  Sve  cents,  the  itumufactures  must 
stop,  But  hn  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  think  &>.  He  believed  that 
they  would  still  go  on.  But,  if  not,  aud  the  whole  revenue, 
at  two  oeuta  duty  on  the  runiung  yard,  as  ho  proposed,  of 
«220,0O0,~which  would  be  $40,000  more  thau  what  would 
be  received  at  six  cents  the  yard,  on  3,000,000  of  yards,  sup- 
posing that  that  quantity  wotdd  be  still  imported  under  so  high 
a  duty — it  is  clear  that  five  cents  the  square  yard,  or  six  the 

*  It  was  2*03  c«Qts  per  jrard. 
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ninning,  would  be  u  duty  for  protection,  and  not  for  revenue. 
He  would  not  undertake  the  task  of  attcmpttog  to  discrimi- 
nate between  incidental  and  protective  duties  for  manufac- 
tures ;  \f\it  he  wouM  assert  tliat,  whenever  a  duty  was  nuncd 
ao  high  as  to  diminisli  the  ruvL-uue, — that  Is,  to  reduce  it  bi>- 
W  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  article, — it  could  not  justly  bo  considered  a  revenue 
tiuty.  The  excess  of  duty  abovo  the  point  of  tlie  greatest 
tevcnue  would  be  exclusively  for  protection  ;  and  protection 
vonid,  in  such  c-ascu,  be  clearly  the  princiiilej  and  revenue 
but  the  incident.  Bnt  he  did  not  think  that  two  cents  duty 
on  the  yard  would  stop  the  maiiufacturea  of  bajjging,  though 
it  woidd  probably  greatly  increase  iho  imported  article,  as 
(lis  cents  on  the  running  ynni  wnuUl  diiuiuish  it.  He  be- 
liuved  that  there  was  a  grtrat  (hlhicy  iu  what  is  called  pro- 
tection ;  but  he  would  reserve  what  he  had  to  say  on  tlial 
point  for  some  other  stage  of  the  discussion. 

We  are  also  told  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  wa»  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  duty,  ur  that  the  loss  of  the  planter  was 
equal  to  the  duty.  Fortunately  the  facts  brought  out  onthis 
occasion  were  sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine, 
thai  duties  did  not  increase  prices.  From  undoubted  infor- 
mation in  his  possession,  as  he  had  already  stated,  the  in- 
voice price  of  imported  bagging  this  year  may  ho  put  down. 
at  about  nine  cents  the  running  yard.  Allow  one  cent  per 
yard  for  the  expense  of  delivering  it  in  Chaileston  (which  ho 
Mij^posed  wouM  be  near  the  truth),  and  six  cents  duty  on 
the  running  yard  ;  and  tiie  cost  in  Charleston,  iniluding 
oU,  would  be  sixteen  cents  the  yaid — precisely  what  is  said 
to  be  the  cost  of  the  article  at  Louisvill*?.  Afisuminir  the 
per  cent,  hiid  on  for  profit  by  tho  dealers  in  both  jilacea 
to  be  the  same,  it  would  follow  that  the  Carolina  plaut- 
and  those  of  tiie  Soutliwest,  who  get  from  Kentucky, 
uld  pay  the  same  price  for  their  hogging  ;  with  this  dil- 
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forence — that  for  oveiy  yard  the  former  used,  they  would 
pay  six  cents  Snto  the  treasury  ;  while,  from  the  latter, 
who  would  jiay  aa  much  for  the  article,  the  treanun.*  would 
not  rccei^-e  a  cent.  Now  it  is  certiun,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  duty,  the  planters  of  the  Southwest  would,  after 
paying  the  duty,  get  the  imported  bagging  jis  cheap,  or 
nearly  so,  hh  the  Carolina  planters  do.  *         ^m 

Tsuw,  HiiHumhig  timt,  under  a  duty  of  six  cents  tlic  niip^l 
ning  yard,  3,000,000  of  yards  would  still  be  imported,  the 
revenue  from  it  would  bo  $180,000  ;  aad  would,  on  the  sup- 
jKisItiun  tlint  11,000,000  yards  >iX)uld  he  required,  Iwive 
8,000,000  yarde  to  he  BUpplicd  at  home,  and  on  which 
the  planters  would  lose  a  sum  equal  to  the  duty — that  is, 
$480,000  ;  but  which  docs  not  go  into  the  treasury, — aud 
which  must,  on  the  supposition,  go  cither  to  the  nmniifac- 
turers  or  be  lost  to  the  commuuity.  If  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  are  tn  be  ri'lit'd  on,  tlie  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers would  be  small ;  and.  of  course,  but  a  small  portion 
would  fio  to  them,  and  the  balance  be,  consequently,  lost. 
Now,  if  54,000  profit  annually  be  allowed  to  each  factor}',  it 
would  leave  nearly  §400,000  as  a  deatl  loss  to  the  industry 
of  the  countr)'  ;  and  audi,  he  believed,  would  be  fimnd  to  be 
the  case  on  most  of  the  protected  articles,  if  the  result  could 
bo  traced.  IIo  doubted  whetlier  there  would  bo  a  sinic^le  ex- 
ception in  which  there  would  not  be  a  heavy  loss  con)]>ara- 
tively  to  the  treasury  and  the  community,  and  but  fimnll 
gains,  if  any,  to  those  intended  to  be  benefited.  ^J 

To  elude  the  force  of  the  argument,  it  la  attempted  t<^™ 
be  bIiowu  that  the  imported  article  coats  more  than  he 
stated;  ami  that  the  domestic  might  be  afforded  at  less  than 
sixteen  cents.  It  is  the  only  way  it  could  bo  met.  He  would 
give  a  short,  but  conclusive  reply.  If  the  fact  be  so — if  the 
cost  abroad  and  nt  home  was  nearly  the  same,  without  the 
duty  and  charges  on  the  imported  article,  as  t«  contended — 
on  what  ground  can  the  enormous  duty  proposed  by  this  bill 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Passage  of  the  Tarifi"  Bill,  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  August  5tb,  1842. 

Mr.  President  :  The  Tftriff  Bill  of  1828  has,  by  com- 
mon consent,  been  cjilled  the  Bill  of  Abominations ;  but, 
bod  as  that  wjis,  this — all  tilings  considered — i«  worse.  It 
in  the  first  place,  worse,  because  it  is  mure  onerous;  not 
it  the  duties  are  on  an  average  hip:]icr — for  they  are  pro- 
bably lese,  by  about  10  per  cent.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will 
arcrago  about  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  n^regate  of 
the  imports ;  and  that  averaged,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mate that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  about  4G.  But  this 
ilifiervncc  is  mure  than  made  up  by  other  confidcratiuns ', 
and,  umong  them,  that  allowed  long  credit  for  the  payment 
of  the  duties ;  this  n* quires  them  to  be  pntd  in  cash,  which 
will  add  to  their  burden  not  less  than  4  or  5  per  cent. 
Agiiin :  there  has  been  a  great  fulling  olT  in  iirices  on  almost 
all  articles;  which  increases,  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
rate  per  cent,  on  the  cost  uf  all  specific  duties — probably 
not  much  less  than  50  per  cent. ;  which,  considering  the  num- 
ber and  the  importance  of  tlic  articles  on  which  they  aro 
laid  in  this  bill,  will  much  more  than  make  up  the  difference. 
To  these  may  bo  added  its  arbitrary'  and  oppressive  provi- 
MOQS  for  valuing  gcHxIs,  and  collecting  duties,  with  the  fact 
that  it  goes  into  opcmtion,  without  notice,  immediately  on 
its  pflwagG,  which  would  fall  ht^avily  on  the  coiiimert-iiil  inter- 
est; and  the  undue  weight  it  wuuld  impose  uii  tlie  less 
wealthy  portions  of  the  community,  in  consequence  of  the 
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higher  duliw  it  lays  on  coarse  articles  of  general  cunsump* 
tion. 

It  is,  ill  the  next  place,  woree,  bpcaiisc,  if  it  ehould  be- 
come a  law,  it  wimU  l)Ot;onie  sn  under  circumstances  still 
more  objectionable  ibati  did  tiio  Tariif  of  1828.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  fact  that,  if  it  should,  it  would  cntiiely  super- 
sede the  Compromise  Act,  and  violate  j'lcdgcs  openly  given 
here  in  this  Chamber,  by  its  distinguished  author,  and  the 
present  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  then  a  member  of  this 
body — that,  if  wc  of  the  South  would  adhere  to  the  com- 
prumiso  wliilr.  it  was  operating  favorably  to  the  manufactur- 
ing intcivst,  tliey  would  stand  by  it  when  it  came  to  operata 
favorably  to  us.  I  pass,  also,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact, 
that  it  proposes  to  repeal  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  Distribu> 
tion,  wlilch  declares  that  the  act  should  cease  to  operate  if 
the  duties  should  be  raised  above  20  per  cent. — a  proviuon, 
without  which  neither  that  nor  the  Bankrupt  Bill  could  have 
become  a  law,— and  which  was  inserted  under  circumstances 
that  pledged  the  faith  of  the  majority  to  abide  by  it.  I 
dwell  not  on  these  double  breaches  of  plighted  faith,  should 
this  bill  bt3conie  a  Liw — not  because  I  regard  them  as  slight 
objections ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a  serious  character, 
and  likely  to  exercise  a  very  pernicious  influence  over  our 
futuits  legislation, — by  preventing  amicable  luljustmcnts  of 
questions  that  may  hereafter  threaten  the  2)eace  of  the  coun- 
try,— ^but  because  I  have,  on  a  fonuer  occasion,  expressed  my 
views  fully  in  relation  to  them.  I  i»ass  on  to  the  objection  that, 
if  this  bill  shoidd  pass,  it  would  be  against  the  clear  light  of 
experience.  When  that  of  1828  passed,  we  had  but  little 
experience  as  to  tho  effects  of  the  protective  pdicy.  It  is 
true  that  the  act  of  1824  Inid  been  in  opcmtion  a  few  years, 
— which  may  be  regarded  the  lii-st  ever  passed,  which  avowed 
tho  policy ;  but  it  had  been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  to 
shed  much  light  on  tho  subject.  Since  then,  our  experience 
has  been  greatly  enlarged.    We  liave  liad  iwriods  of  consider- 
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able  damlion  both  of  incroiisc  and  reduction  of  duties,  and 
their  effects  respectively  on  the  industr)*  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  enables  uh  to  corapiire,  from  authentic 
public  dociuiients,  the  results.  It  is  most  triumphantly  in 
favor  of  reduction,  tliour^li  made  uuJer  circiuustiinccs  most 
adverse  to  it,  and  most  favorable  to  increase.  I  have,  ou 
another  occasion  during  this  scsflion,  shown,  from  the  com- 
mercial tables  and  other  authentic  sources,  that,  during  the 
dght  yeare  of  high  duties,  the  increoso  of  our  foreign  eom- 
merce,  and  of  our  tonnage,  both  coastwise  and  foreign,  was 
almost  entirely  arrested ;  and  that  the  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  actually  fell  off,  althoiigh  it  was  a  period  ex- 
empt from  any  general  convulsion  in  trado  or  derangement 
of  the  currency.  On  the  siimo  occasion,  I  also  fihoWL*d  that 
the  eight  years  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  which  followed, 
were  marked  by  an  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  every 
branch  of  industry — agricultural,  commercial,  navigating, 
and  manufacturing.  Our  exports  of  domestic  productions, 
and  our  tonnage,  iucreased  fully  a  third,  and  our  maniifac- 
tUicB  still  more ;  and  this,  too,  under  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  an  inflated,  unsteady  currency,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  commerce  deranged  and  broken.  And  yet,  with 
this  flood  of  light  from  authentic  documents  before  us,  what 
are  we  about  to  do?  To  pa«s  this  bill,  and  to  restore  the 
old,  and,  as  was  hoped,  ex])lodcd  system  of  rcstrictiona  and 
prohibitions,  under  the  false  guise  of  a  revenue  bill, — as  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

Yes,  Senators,  we  arc  told  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  others  who  advocate  it,  that  this  hill 
is  intended  for  revenue,  and  that  of  1828  was  for  protection ; 
and  it  is  on  this  assmnption  they  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two,  and  hope  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  mea- 
Hire.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  bill  of  1828  wiia  for  pro- 
tection. The  treasury  was  then  well  niplenished,  and  not  an 
additional  dollar  Wits  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
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Govorament ;  and,  what  mode  it  worse,  the  public  debt  was 
then  reduced  to  b  small  amount ;  and  that  which  remained 
was  in  a  regular  and  ni])iil  cuurac  of  reductiun,  which  wouid, 
in  u  few  y(iars,  entirely  cKtinjfuiBh  the  whole,  when  more 
than  liali'  of  thy  revtiutie  would  have  becoiuo  surplus.  It 
was  under  those  circumslauccs  that  the  bill  of  1828,  which 
so  grt^ntly  iucrcosed  the  duties,  was  introduced,  and  became 
a  law — an  act  of  Ic^^islative  folly  and  wickedness  almost 
without  exaraple.  Well  has  the  ciiinmunity  paid  the 
penalty.  Yes,  much  which  it  now  suffers,  and  haa  suflered, 
and  must  suffer,  are  but  its  bitter  fruits.  It  was  that  wliicli 
so  enormously  increased  the  surplus  revenue  after  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  debl  in  1832;  and  it  was  that  surplus 
which  mainly  lod  tii  the  vast  cxpanRion  of  the  currency  tliat 
followed,  and  from  which  havu  succecficd  so  many  disasters. 
It  was  that  which  wrecked  the  currency, — overthrew  the  al- 
most entire  machinery  of  commerce, — prcciidtated  hnndi-cds 
of  thousands  from  affluence  to  want, — and  which  has  done 
so  much  to  taint  private  and  public  morals. 

But  is  this  a  revenue  bill  ?  I  deny  it.  We  have,  indeed, 
the  wool  of  the  Clioirman  for  it.  He  tells  us  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  expeuditurea  of  the  Cxuverumeut ;  of  which, 
however,  he  gave  ua  but  Utile  proof,  except  liis  word.  But 
I  must  inform  him  that  he  must  go  a  step  further  before  he 
can  sathjfy  me.  He  must  not  only  show  that  it  is  necoitsari,- 
to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  but,  also,  that 
those  expenditures  themselves  ore  necessary.  He  must  show 
that  retrenchment  and  economy  liave  dune  their  full  work  ; 
that  idl  useless  expenditures  have  been  lapped  oil';  that  ex- 
act economy  lias  been  enforced  in  every  branch,  both  in  the 
collection  and  disburscmout  of  the  revenue  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  none  of  tho  resources  of  the  Government  have  been 
thrown  away  or  surrendered.  Has  he  done  all  this  ?  Or, 
has  he  showed  that  it  has  lieen  even  attempted  ? — that  either 
he  or  his  party  have  made  any  systematic  or  serious  effort  to 
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rodeetn  the  pledge,  so  often  and  solcmoly  given  before  the 
el(»ctiim,  that  tlie  cxpeDditunm  should  lie  greatly  reduced  be- 
low what  they  then  were,  and  he  bought  down  to  fteveutcen, 
sixtcoa,  and  even  as  low  us  thirteen  mijlions  of  dollara  nn- 
nually?  Has  not  their  course  been  directly  the  reverse, 
bince  they  came  into  power?  Have  they  not  surrendered 
one  of  the  two  great  sources  of  revenue — the  public  lands ; 
mised  the  expenditure  Ihun  twenty-one  or  two  millions,  to 
twenty-seveu  nnnually ;  and  iuei-eased  the  jmblie  debt,  from 
five  and  a  huU'  to  more  tluin  twenty  miUions  ?  And  has  not 
all  this  been  done,  undur  circumstances  well  catcuUtcd  to 
excite  suspicion  that  the  real  dc:4i>;u  was  to  create  a  necessity 
for  dutieSi  with  the  express  view  of  affording  protection  to 
manufactures?  Have  lUey  not,  indeed,  told  its,  agaiu  and 
again,  through  their  great  head  and  organ,  that  the  two 
grrat  and  indispensable  measiires  to  relievo  tho  country  from 
existing  cmlmrrassnienta  were,  a  Protective  Tariff,  and  n 
Natiomtl  Bank  ?  And  is  it,  then,  uncharitable  tu  assert 
that  tlio  cxjjtnditurcsj  so  far  fitmi  U'lng  necessary  to  tlie  just 
tnd  economicol  wants  of  the  tiovcrumcut,  have  been  raised 
to  what  they  ore,  with  the  dcsij;u  of  passing  tins  bill  in  the 
only  way  it  could  be  passed — under  the  guise  of  revenue? 

fiut,  if  it  were  admitted  that  tho  amount  it  proposes  to 
mise  is  uecesBary  to  meet  thi'  cxpcnditnres  of  the  Oovern- 
meat,  and  that  the  ex]M.'nditures  thcmnclvus  were  necessary, 
— the  Chairman  must  still  go  ouo  step  further,  to  make  good 
bis  afscrlion  that  this  is  a  bill  for  revenue,  and  not  for  pro- 
tection, lie  must  show  that  the  duties  it  proposes  arc  hiid 
oit  revenue,  and  not  on  protective  priuciples. 

Ho  two  things,  Senators,  arc  more  different  than  duties 
f'JT  revenue  and  protection.  Tht-y  are  as  opposite  as  light 
and  darkness.  The  one  is  friendly,  and  the  other  hostile,  to 
the  importation  of  the  article  on  which  they  may  be  jmjwsed. 
Eerenue  seeks  not  to  exclude  or  dimiuis^h  the  amount  im- 
ported; on  the  contrary,  if  that  shoidd  be  the  result,  it 
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neither  designed  iior  desired  it.  While  it  tftkcs,  it  patronizes ; 
and  patronizes,  that  it  may  take  mort*.  It  is  the  rcvorse,  in 
every  r^'spect,  with  prntection.  It  8eeks,  directly,  exclusion 
or  diminution.  It  is  the  desired  Tesult ;  and,  if  it  fiiils  in 
that,  it  fftils  in  its  object.  But,  although  8i>  hnatiie  iu  chn- 
racter,  they  are  intimately  blended  in  practice.  Kvery  duty 
imposed  on  an  article  inanufiicturt'd  In  t!ie  conntiy,  it'  it  be 
not  raised  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  will  jjive  some  revenue ; 
and  every  one  kid  for  revenue,  bo  it  ever  so  low,  must  afford 
eomo  protection,  ks  it  is  called.  But,  notwithstanding  they 
nre  bo  blended  in  practice,  plain  aud  intelligible  ndes  may  l«e 
laid  down,  by  which  the  one  may  be  so  distinguished  from 
tho  other,  as  never  to  be  confuunded.  To  make  a  duty  a 
revenue,  und  not  a  protective  duty,  it  is  indiapt'nsablo,  in  Iho 
first  place,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  mctt  tho  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  the  exi>en- 
diturc^K  themselves  should  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
fjoverameut,  without  the  deficit  being  caused  intentionally, 
to  raise  the  duty,  either  by  a  Burrender  of  other  sources  of 
revenue,  or  by  neglect  or  waste.  In  neither  case,  as  bus  been 
stated,  would  the  duty  be  for  i-cvenue.  It  must,  in  addition, 
never  be  so  high  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  arti- 
cle :  that  would  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  object  of 
revenue.  But  there  are  other  less  obvioun,  though  not  less 
important  rules,  by  which  they  may  be  discriminated  with 
equal  certainty. 

On  all  articles  on  which  duties  can  bo  imposed,  there  is 
a  point  in  the  rate  of  duties  which  may  be  colled  the  max- 
imum point  of  revenue — that  is,  a  point  at  which  the  great- 
est amount  of  revenue  would  bo  raised.  If  it  be  eleva- 
ted above  that,  the  importation  of  tho  article  would  fall 
off  more  rapidly  than  the  duty  wuiild  be  raised ;  and,  if  de- 
pressed below  it,  the  reverse  eflcct  would  follow :  that  is,  the 
duty  would  decrease  more  rapidly  than  the  importation  would 
increase.     If  the  duty  be  raised  above  that  point,  it  is  man- 
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ifcfit  that  all  thti  intermediate  space  between  the  maximum 
point  and  tlutt  to  whicli  it  ni&y  be  raised,  would  be  purely 
protective  and  not  at  all  for  revenue.  Another  rule  remains  to 
be  laid  dawn,  drawn  from  the  facta  just  stattd,  Htill  more 
important  than  tlic  prcouding,  ixja  liir  us  the  point  uudcr 
consideration  is  invulved.  It  results  from  tbo  f&cts  stated, 
that  any  ><;iveu  amount,  other  thnn  tbo  raaximum,  may  bo 
collected  on  any  article,  by  tw*  cliRtinct  rates  of  duty — the 
one  abovo  the  maximum  ]>uint,  and  the  other  below  it.  Tbo 
lower  is  tlie  revenue  nite,  and  the  higher  the  ]>rutt;ctivc ;  and 
all  the  intermediate  i&  puruly  protective,  whatever  it  bo 
called,  and  involves,  to  that  extent,  the  priucijile  of  ])rolii- 
Utiou,  as  j>cHectly  as  if  taiued  so  high  as  to  exclude  im]>or- 
tatiou  totally.  It  foLlowe,  that  all  duties  not  laid  strictly 
fgr  revenue,  are  purely  protective,  whether  adled  mcidontal 
or  not ;  and  hence  the  di^tiuction  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  immediately  on  my  left  (Mr.  Suvier),  between  in- 
cidental Hud  accidental  prutectiou,  in  nut  less  truo  and  plulo- 
•l^cul  tlum  striking.  Tho  latter  is  the  only  pi-otectioo 
compatible  with  the  principles  on  which  duties  for  revenue 
ue  laid. 

This  bill,  regarded  as  a  a-venue  bill,  cannot  stand  tbo 
lest  of  any  one  of  ttieec  rules.  That  it  canuot  as  to  the  two 
first,  baa  already  been  shown.  That  sums  of  the  duties 
amount  to  pixiliibilion,  has  been  admitted  by  the  Chairman. 
To  those  bo  admits,  a  long  list  of  others  might  be  added.  I 
have  in  my  drawer  an  enumeration  of  many  of  them,  fur- 
nished by  nu  intelligent^  and  experienced  merchant ;  but  I 
will  not  occupy  the  time  uf  the  Senate  by  reiuling  the  cata- 
logue. That  a  large  portion  of  tho  duties  on  the  protected 
articles  exceed  the  maximiuu  point  of  revenue,  will  not  be 
denied  ;  and  that  there  arc  few  or  none  imposed  on  protected 
articles,  on  which  an  equal  revenue  might  not  Ito  raised  at  a 
lower  nite  uf  duty,  will  be  admitted.  As,  then,  every  fea- 
ture of  tills  bill  is  stiuupcd  with  protection,  it  is  as  much  a 
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bill  for  protection  as  that  of  1828.  AVherein,  then,  does  it 
diflfer  ?  In  thia  :  that  went  openly,  boldly,  aud  tnaofully  for 
protection  ;  and  this  ftssumes  the  g^ise  of  revenue.  That 
cnrried  the  drawn  dagger  in  ils  hand  ;  and  this  uoncenls  it 
in  its  bosom.  That  imposed  the  burden  of  jintteetion — a 
burden  mlniitted  to  be  unjust,  unequal,  aad  nppresHive,  but 
it  was  (he  only  burden  ;  but  this  superadds  the  weight  of 
its  false  yuist- — n  heavy  debt,  extravagant  expenditures,  the 
los3  of  itublic  lands,  and  the  prostration  of  public  credit, 
with  the  intent  of  concealuif;  its  purjiose.  And  this,  too, 
may  Ire  added  to  the  otlier  objections,  which  makes  it  worse 
than  its  predecessor  in  alwini nation. 

I  am,  Senators,  nuw  brought  to  the  itnportiint  qucBtion, 
Why  should  such  ft  bill  pass  ?  ^Vho  asks  for  it,  aud  uu  what 
ground?  It  comes  ostensibly  from  the  raamifncturing  in- 
terest. I  say  ostensibly ;  for  I  sliall  show,  in  the  sequel, 
that  there  arc  other  and  more  powerful  interests  among  its 
advocates  and  supporters.  And  on  what  grounds  do  they 
ask  it  ?  It  is  on  that  of  protection.  Protection  against 
what  ?  Against  violence,  opprcssiun,  or  fraud  ?  If  so,  Gov- 
ernment is  bouud  to  aflbrd  it,  if"  it  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  its  powers,  cost  what  it  may.  It  is  the  object  for  which 
Government  is  instituted  ;  and  if  it  fails  in  this,  it  fails  in 
the  highest  point  of  duty.  No  ;  it  is  i^^inst  neither  violence, 
opprcsdon,  nor  fraud.  There  is  no  complaint  of  being  dis- 
turbed in  property  or  pursuitSj  or  of  being  defrauded  out  of 
the  procewls  of  industn*.  Against  what,  thou,  is  protection 
asked  ?  It  is  against  low  prices.  The  manufacturers  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  afford  to  cany  on  their  pursuits  at 
prices  as  low  as  tlie  present ;  aud  that,  unless  they  can  get 
higher,  they  must  give  up  mannfactunng.  The  evil,  then, 
is  low  prices  ;  and  wlmt  they  ask  of  Govenimeut  is  to  give 
them  higher.  But  how  do  they  ask  it  to  be  done  ?  Do  they 
ask  Govenirnont  to  compel  those  \v]io  may  want  to  ]>urchi 
to  give  theiu  higher  ?     No  ;  that  would  be  a  haiii  task,  and 
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oot  &  little  odious  ;  difficult  to  he  defended  on  the  prilicipica 
of  equity,  justice,  or  the  constitution — or  to  lie  enforced,  if  it 
could  be.  Do  they  ask  that  a  t^ix  should  be  laid  on  the  rest 
of  the  comTDunity,  nnd  the  prxxweds  divided  nmong  them^ 
to  make  up  for  low  prices  ?  or,  in  other  words,  do  thoy  ask 
for  n  bounty  ?  No  ;  that  would  l»e  rather  too  open,  oppres- 
sive, and  indeftnsible.  How,  then,  do  they  uak  it  to  be 
done  ?  By  putting  down  eompetition,  hy  the  imposition  of 
taxes  on  thu  products  of  otherSj  kc  hs  to  give  them  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  luarkct,  or  at  least  a  decided  advantage  over 
itthers  ;  and  thereby  enable  them  to  sell  at  higher  prices. 
Stripped  of  alt  disguise,  this  is  tlieir  request ;  iind  this  they 
call  protection.  Protection,  indeed  I  Call  it  tiibute, — levy, 
^Hixftction, — monopuly, — plunder; — or,  if  these  be  too 
harsh,  cull  it  charity,  assistance,  aid — any  thing  rather  than 
protection,  with  which  it  has  not  a  feature  in  common. 

Considered  in  this  milder  light,  where,  Senators,  will  you 
find  the  power  to  give  the  assistance  asked  ?  Or,  if  that 
can  be  found,  how  can  yon  reconcile  it  to  the  principles  of 
justice  or  equity  to  grant  it  ?  But  suppose  this  to  be  over- 
come, I  ask,  are  yon  prejiared  to  adopt  a  principle,  that,  when- 
ever any  branch  of  industiy  is  suffering  from  deproaaed 
price*,  it  is  yonr  duty  to  call  on  all  others  to  assist  it  ?  Such 
is  the  broad  principle  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  is 
nskeil  ;  and  wlmt  would  it  be,  if  curried  out,  but  equalization 
i>f  income  ?  And  wjiat  this,  hut  agrariimisiu  as  to  income  ? 
And  in  what  would  that  dilfer,  in  efTect,  from  the  agrarian- 
ism  of  pmiierty,  which  yon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber, profess  so  much  to  detest  ?  But,  if  you  are  not  ready 
to  carry  out  the  principle  in  its  full  extent,  nro  you  prepared 
to  restrict  it  to  a  single  clafts — the  manufacturers  P  Will 
TOU  give  them  the  great  nnd  exclusive  advantage  of  having 
the  right  of  demanding  assistance  from  the  rest  of  tlie  com- 
mnnity,  whenever  their  profits  are  depi-esscd  below  the  point 
of  remuneration  by  vicissitudes  to  which  all  others  arc  exposed 
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But,  PupjKise  all  ihenQ  difficultiea  surmounted ;  there  ii 
one  rule,  where  assistance  xs  a^ked,  which  ou  no  principle  of 
justice,  equity,  or  reasou,  cau  bu  violated — and  that  is,  to 
ascertain,  from  careful  and  cautious  examination,  whether, 
in  &ct,  it  be  needed  by  the  party  asking ;  and,  if  it  be, 
whether  the  one  of  whom  it  is  asked  can  afford  to  ^vc  it  or 
not.  Now,  T  n^k  whether  any  sudi  examination  has  been 
luivle  ?  Hua  the  Finance  Committee,  which  rejwrted  this 
bill,  or  the  Conimittce  on  Manutiicturcs,  to  wluch  the  nu- 
merous iMJtitions  have  been  referred,  or  any  member  of  the 
majority  who  wipports  this  lull,  niiule  an  impartial  or  careful 
cxamitjutioii,  iu  order  to  ascortaiu  whether  they  who  ask  aid 
can  carry  on  their  manafacturcs  without  higher  prices  ?  Or, 
have  they  given  themselves  the  least  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  the  other  portions  of  the  community  could  afford  to 
give  them  higher  ?  Will  anyone  pretend  that  he  has  ?  lean 
say,  as  to  the  interests  with  which  I  am  individually  con- 
nected, I  have  heard  of  no  such  imjuiry  ;  and  cau  add  fur- 
ther, from  my  experience  (and  fearlessly  appeal  to  every 
planter  in  the  Chamber  to  confirm  my  statement),  that  the 
great  cotton-growing  interest  cannot  afford  to  give  higher 
prices  tor  its  supplies.  Aa  much  aa  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest is  emburnussed,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  cotton- 
growing  interest ;  and  as  moderate  as  may  be  the  profit  of  the 
one,  it  cannot  be  more  moderate  than  that  of  tlic  other.  I 
aak  those  who  represent  the  other  great  agricultural  staples, — 
I  ask  the  great  prorisiou  interest  of  the  West,  the  navigat- 
ing, the  commercial,  and,  finally,  the  great  mochauicul  and 
handicratt  interests — if  they  have  been  asked  whether  they 
can  afford  to  give  higher  prices  for  their  supplies  ?  And,  if 
m^  what  was  their  answer  ? 

If,  then,  no  such  examination  haa  been  made,  what  has 
been  done  ?  Those  who  have  asked  for  aid,  havo  been  per- 
mitted to  fix  the  amount,  according  to  their  own  cupidity ; 
and  this  hill  has  fixed  the  assessment  on  the  other  interests 
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»f  tho  community,  without  coi»<ultiiig  tliem,  with  all  tbo 
provisions  necessary  iur  extorting  tlie  amount  in  the  prompt- 
est nuumcr.  Goverunicnt  is  to  descend  from  its  high  a]>- 
pointctl  duty,  and  become  the  agent  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  extort,  under  the  guiso  of  proteijtion,  tribute  trom 
the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  thus  defeat  the  end  of  its 
iustitutioQ,  by  ^icrvcrtiug  powers,  intended  fur  the  protection 
ol'  all,  into  tho  means  of  opprcstjing  one  portion  for  the  bcn- 
etit  of  another. 

But  there  never  yet  has  been  devised  a  scheme  of  empty- 
ing the  pockets  uf  one  i>ortion  of  the  community  into  thot*e 
of  the  other,  however  unjust  or  oppressive,  for  which  plausi- 
ble reasons  could  not  be  found  ,  and  few  have  been  so  jiroli^c 
of  suchj  as  that  under  considcmtiun.  Anittng  them,  cmt;  of 
the  moat  plamiible  is,  tliat  the  Lumpctitiou,  wluch  is  asked 
to  be  excluded,  is  that  of  foreigners.  Tho  compctitioa  is 
represented  to  be  between  home  and  foreign  industry  ;  and 
le  who  opposes  what  is  asked,  is  hold  up  as  a  friend  to  foreign, 
and  the  enemy  to  home  industry,  and  is  regarded  as  vury 
little  short  of  being  a  traitor  to  hts  counir)*.  I  take  isaue 
on  tlio  fact.  I  deny  that  tlien;  i^,  or  tau  be,  any  competi- 
Uan  between  home  and  furcign  industrj',  but  through  tho 
latter  ;  and  assert  that  the  real  competition,  in  all  cases,  is 
snd  mast  be,  between  one  branch  of  home  industry  and  an- 
I'thcr.  To  make  good  the  position  taken,  I  rely  on  a  simple 
lact,  which  none  will  deny — that  impurta  are  received  iu  ex- 
change for  exports.  From  that,  it  fuUows,  if  there  be  no 
export  trade,  there  will  bo  no  import  trade  ;  and  that  to  cut 
off  the  exjKirts,  is  to  cut  olf  tlic  imports.  It  is,  theu,  not 
the  imports,  but  tho  exports  which  arc  exchanged  for  them, 
ami  without  whith  they  would  not  be  introduced  at  all,  that 
causes,  in  reality,  the  competition.  It  matters  not  how  low 
the  wages  of  other  coimtries  may  be,  and  how  chtjap  their 
prodactione,  if  we  have  no  exports,  they  cannot  compete 
with  ours;. 
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The  real  competition,  then,  is  with  thnt  iadustrr  which 
produces  the  articles  for  export,  and  which  purchases  them, 
and  carries  them  i;bn>ad,  and  brings  back  the  importeti  arti- 
cles in  exchange  for  thcni ;  and  the  real  complaint  ia,  that 
those  so  employctl  can  fntTiisli  tin?  luurket  chea^jer  1  liau  those 
who  manufacture  articles  similar  to  the  imjiortcd  ;  and  what, 
in  truth,  is  a^kcd,  is, — that  this  cheaper  process  of  sup- 
pl}Tng  tho  market  should  be  taxed,  by  imposing  high  duties 
on  tho  importation  of  tho  articles  received  in  exchange  for 
those  exported,  iu  order  to  give  Ibe  dearer  a  monopoly, — sa 
that  it  may  sell  its  products  f<]r  liigber  prices.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  warfare  on  the  p:u-t  of  the  uiamifacturing  inilustrj",  and 
those  associated  with  it,  aj^ainat  the  export  industry  of  the 
commimity,  and  thiwc  assciciatetl  with  it.  Now,  I  ask,  what 
is  that  exptirt  industry  ?  Wlrnt  is  the  amount  produced  ? 
by  whom  produced  ?  and  the  number  of  persons  connected 
with  it,  compared  with  those  who  ask  a  monopoly  against 
it? 

The  annual  domestic  exports  of  the  country  may  be  put 
down,  even  in  the  present  emltarrassed  condition  of  the 
country,  at  8110,000.000,  valued  at  our  own  ports.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  forest,  tiie  ocean,  and  the  soil,  except  about 
ten  millions  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  is  the  product  of 
that  vast  mass  of  industry-  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  lumber  l/itsiness, — the  fisheries, — in  raising  grain  and 
stock, — producing  the  great  agricultural  staples, — rice,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco  ; — in  purcha8in<»  and  shipping  abroad  these 
various  prwlucta,  and  exdianging  and  bringing  home,  in  re- 
turn, the  products  of  other  countries, — with  all  tlie  asso- 
ciated industry  neccssarj'  to  keep  this  vast  machiuery  in 
motion — the  ship-builder,  the  sailor,  and  tlie  hundretl.t  of 
thousands  of  mijchanics,  including  manufacturers  themselves, 
and  others,  who  furnish  the  various  necessaiy  supplies  for 
that  ]»urjM)se.  It  is  diiiicult  to  estimate  with  precision  tlm 
number  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  keeping  in  mo- 
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lion  this  vast  macliiiiL'ry, — of  whicU  our  grtiat  L-ummeiciii] 
cities,  and  numerous  sliij>s,  wliich  whiten  the  ocean,  axti  but 
A  small  part.  A  careful  cxaniinQtion  of  the  reiums  of  the 
ettitistics  accompanying  the  census,  would  aftbrd  a  probable 
estimate  ;  and  on  tho  faith  of  such  cxaiuination,  ntiido  by  a 
friendj  I  feel  myeeif  warranted  in  flaying  that  it  exceeds 
thotie  employed  in  luanufocturing,  with  tho  associated  indue- 
try  necessary  to  iuniish  them  with  supplies,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  at  least  ten  to  one.     It  is  probably  much  greater. 

Such  is  the  export  industry  of  the  country  ;  such  its 
amount ;  such  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn  ;  such 
the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  brandies  ;  and  such  tho 
proportion  in  numbers  which  those  who  are  employed  in  it, 
directly  and  indirectly,  bear  to  those  who  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, employed  iu  nianufncturiD<;  industry.  It  is  tliis  vast 
and  various  amount  of  industry  umpluyed  ut  home,  and 
drawing  from  the  forest,  the  water,  and  the  soil,  as  it  were 
by  creation,  this  immense  surjdus  wealth  to  be  sent  abroad, 
Mid  exchanged  for  the  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
which  is  stigmatized  as  foreign  industr}'  t  And  it  is  this, 
Senators,  which  you  are  now  called  on  to  tax,  by  impiHsing 
iho  high  duties  pro](08ed  in  this  bill  on  the  articles  imported 
in  exchange,  in  order  to  exclude  them,  iu  whole  or  part,  for 
the  supposed  benefit  rf  a  very  minor  interest,  which  chooses 
to  regard  itself  jw  exclusively  entitled  to  your  protection  and 
fiivor.  Are  you  prepared  to  respond  favorably  to  the  call, 
Ity  voting  for  this  bill  ?  Waiving  the  liigh  questions  of 
justice  and  constitutional  |>ower,  I  propose  to  examine,  in 
the  next  place,  the  mere  (piL'stion  of  expediency ;  and,  for 
this  pnrj)0sc,  the  operation  of  these  high  protective  duties — 
tracing,  first,  their  effects  ou  thu  manufaeturing  interest  in- 
tended to  be  benefited  ;  and  afterwards  ou  the  export  inter- 
est, against  which  they  are  directed. 

And  here  let  me  say,  before  1  enter  on  this  part  of  my 
nibject,  that  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  manufacturing  interest 
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On  the  contrary,  few  n^rd  it  with  grefltcr  fuvor,  or 
place  a  higher  estimate  on  its  importance,  tbau  myself. 
According  to  my  conception,  the  f^cat  adrnncc  made  in  the 
arts  hy  mechaniciLl  and  choniiciil  inventions  and  discoveries, 
in  the  last  three  or  four  generations,  has  done  more  for 
civilization,  and  the  elevation;  of  the  human  race,  than  all 
other  cauRcs  combiuod  in  the  same  f»eriod.  With  this  im- 
pression, I  }jehnld  with  plcngure  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
every  deitartment,  and  look  to  them,  mainly,  as  the  great 
means  of  hringing  about  a  Hj^her  state  of  civilization,  with 
all  thu  accompanying  blessings,  pliysical,  political,  and  moral. 
it  is  not  to  them,  nor  to  tlic  manufacturing  interest,  I  ob- 
ject ;  hut  to  what  I  believe  to  be  tlie  unjust,  the  unconstitu- 
tional, the  mistaken  and  pernicious  means  of  bettering  their 
condition  by  what  is  called  the  protective  system. 

In  tracing  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  liigh  protec- 
tive duties  proposed  by  the  bill,  I  shall  suppose  all  the 
grounds  assumed  by  its  advocates  to  be  tnie  ;  that  the  low 
prices  complained  of  are  caused  by  the  imports  received  in 
exchange  for  exports  ;  that  the  impoits  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  taken  possession  of  the  market ;  ond  that  the  impo- 
sition of  high  duties  pro^Kiscd  on  the  imports  would  exclude 
them  either  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent ;  and  tliat  the  market, 
in  consequence,  would  be  rtiieved,  and  be  followed  by  the 
riflC  of  price  desired.  I  assume  all  tu  be  as  slated,  because 
it  is  the  supposition  most  favorable  to  those  who  ask  for 
high  duties,  and  the  one  on  which  they  rely  to  make  out 
their  case.  It  is  my  wish  to  treat  the  subject  with  the 
utmost  fairness,  having  no  other  object  in  view  but  truth. 

According,  then,  to  tlie  supposition,  the  first  leading 
eflect  of  these  higli  protective  duties  would  be  to  exclude  the 
imported  articles,  against  waicii  they  are  asked,  either  en- 
tirely, or  to  a  great  extent.  If  they  should  fail  In  this,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  would  fail  in  the  immediate  object  de- 
sired,— and  that  the  whole  would  be  an  abortion      What 
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then,  I  ask,  must  be  the  necessary  conscqucncc-s  of  vhc  ex- 
dusioa  of  the  articles  agninst  which  the  protective  duties  ore 
proposed  to  be  iuid  ?  The  answer  is  clear.  Tho  portion  of 
the  cxixirts  which  would  have  been  exchanged  for  them, 
must  then  retiim  in  the  unprotected  and  free  articles  ;  and, 
among  tho  latter,  specie,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the 
manufacturers  at  home  the  BUjtiTlieH  wliich,  but  for  the  duties, 
would  have  been  purcliased  abroad.  Aud  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  this,  but  to  turn  the  cxclumge,  artificially,  in 
our  fovor,  as  i^ainst  other  countries,  nnd  in  favor  of  the 
mannfiicturing  portion  of  the  countiT,  as  against  all  others  ? 
And  what  would  this  be,  but  an  artificial  concentration  of 
the  specie  of  tho  country  in  the  manufacturing  region,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  tho  currency  from 
that  cause,  and  still  nvoro  from  the  discounts  of  the  banks  ? 
I  next  ask,  what  must  be  tho  cffuiA  ufauch  expansion,  but 
that  of  raising  prices  lliere  ?  and  what  of  this,  but  of  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  manufacturing,  and  that  continu- 
ing till  the  increased  expense  shall  raise  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing 80  high,  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  article, 
with  the  mldition  of  the  duty,  when  tho  importations  will 
Again  commence,  and  an  additional  duly  be  demanded  ? 

Tlus  ineritubiti  result  %vutild  be  oca^lerated  by  two  causes. 
The  effect  of  the  iluty  in  preventing  importation  would 
cause  a  falling  off  of  the  demand  abroad,  and  a  consequent 
falling  off,  tempomrily,  of  price  there.  The  extent  would 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  falling  off,  compared  with  the 
gtncral  demand  for  the  article  ;  and,  of  course,  wuuld  be 
greater  in  some  articles,  and  less  in  others.  All  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  ;  but  none  to  nn  extent  so  great  as  was 
insiHleil  on  by  the  Chairman,  and  other  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem, iho  other  day,  in  the  discussion  of  the  duty  on  cotton 
h^ggin^r ;  but  stilt  sufficient,  iu  most  cases,  to  be  sensibly 
felt.  I  say  temporarily  ;  for  the  great  laws  which  regulate 
and  equalize  prices  would,  in  time,  cause,  in  turn,  a  corroa- 
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})onding  falling  off  in  the  pruduction  of  the  article,  proiio^ 
tional  to  the  fallhig  ofl'of  the  demaud. 

But  another  uud  luorii  powerful  ca\isc  would  be  put  in 
operation  ht  home,  which  would  tend  still  more  to  shorten 
the  pcrioda  hetweeu  the  dciuiind  for  protection.  The  stimu- 
lus caused  by  the  expansion  of  tho  currency,  and  increased 
demand  and  pim*8  consiMpient  on  the  exclusion  of  the  article 
from  ahnnui,  would  tem]it  numerous  adventurers  to  rush 
into  the  butiiucssj  oiteu  without  experience  or  capital  ;  aud^ 
the  increascil  proiluction,  in  ooosequonce,  thrown  into  the 
niarkelj  wuulil  gieatly  accelerate  the  period  of  renewed  dis- 
tress and  euibarrussmeut,  and  demand  for  additional  pro- 
tection. 

The  lustory  of  the  system  fully  illustrates  the  operation 
of  these  causes,  and  the  tiiith  of  the  conclusion  drnivn  from 
them.  Every  protective  tariff  that  Congress  has  ever  laid, 
hai  diKappointeil  tlie  hopes  of  its  advocates  ;  and  has  been 
followed,  at  short  intervals,  by  a  demand  for  higher  duties, 
IIS  I  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion.*  The  cry  has 
beeu  protection  ail;er  protection :  one  bottle  after  another, 
and  each  succeeding  one  more  capacious  than  the  preceding. 
Eepetition  baa  increased  the  demand,  till  the  whole  termi- 
nates iu  one  universal  explosion, — such  as  that  from  which 
the  country  is  now  struggling  to  escape. 

Suuh  arc  the  effects  of  tho  system  on  the  interest  in  fa- 
vor of  which  these  high  protective  duties  are  laid  ;  and 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  them  on  tho  great  export  in- 
terest, against  which  they  am  laid.  T  start  at  the  some 
point — the  exclusion,  iu  part  or  whole,  of  the  importation 
of  the  articles  against  which  they  are  laid — their  very 
object,  as  I  have  stated  ;  and  which,  if  not  effected,  the 
whole  umat  fail.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the  falling 
off  of  tho  imports,  must  be,  ultimately,  the  falling  off  of  tho 
espCH'ts.     They  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other.     It 

*  yit.  CalhouD'n  spL'ccT)  on  Ilia  assumption  of  the  debts  oftlic  States. 
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is  admitted  that  the  amount  of  the  cxi>orts  limits  the  im- 
ports ;  and  that,  taldng  a  series  of  years  together,  tlieir  value, 
^rly  estimated,  will  lie  ec^iial,  vr  nearly  so  ;  but  it  is  no 
,.|im  certain  that  the  inijHjrtH  lluiit,  iu  like  maimer,  the  iix- 
Is.  It  all  imports  be  jirohibited.  all  exports  must  cease  ; 
and  if  a  given  amount  of  imports  only  be  admitted,  the  ex- 
ports must  finally  sink  down  to  the  same  amount.  Tor  like 
reaaon,  if  such  high  duties  bo  imposed  tliat  only  a  limited 
amount  can  bu  imported  with  profit  (wliieh  is  the  case  iu 
question),  the  exjxjrts  must,  iu  like  mauuer,  siuk  down  to 
the  somo  amount.  In  this  asjtect,  it  is  proper  to  trace  the 
effect  of  another  and  powerful  cause,  intunately  connected 
with  that  under  consideration. 

This  falling  off  of  the  imports  would  necessarily  cause  a 
ling  off  of  the  demand  iu  the  market  abroad  for  our  ex- 
ports. The  capacity  of  our  customers  there  to  buy  from  tis, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their  capacity  of  selling  to 
OS.  To  impair  the  one,  is  to  impair  the  other.  The  joint 
operation  of  the  two  causes  would  be  highly  mlvursu  to  the 
export  industr}'  of  the  country.  If  it  sliould  nut  cause  an 
actual  decrease  of  tlie  exports,  it  wuuld  lu-rest,  or  greatly  re- 
tard, their  increase, — and  with  it,  the  commerce,  the  naviga- 
tion, and  their  associate  interests, — wliich  explains  why  those 
great  branches  of  business  were  arrested  in  their  growth  im- 
der  the  protective  tarifls  of  1824  and  1828,  and  received 
such  a  mighty  impulse  from  the  reduction  of  duties  under 
the  Compromise  Act,  as  shown  from  the  commercial  tables, 
fihibited  un  a  former  occasion  during  tin;  jirest'iit  session.* 

But  the  loss  would  not  be  limited  to  tlie  falling  off  of  the 
(juantity  of  the  exports.  There  would  lie  a  fidling  off  of 
{iriue,  as  well  as  quantity.  The  eflhcta  of  these  liigh  jirotec- 
live  dntiea,  by  preventing  imixirts,  would  be,  to  eauBe  a  drain 
of  specie  from  abroad,  as  hus  been  stated,  to  purehatie  at 
home  thtf  supplic«  which  before  hod  been  obtained  abroad 


■  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  Mr.  Clay's  itrsoluttons. 
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Thif,  together  with  the  duninished  capacity  of  onr  toreigq 
ciisttiniera  to  liny,  ns  jiist  explained,  would  tend  to  cause  h 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  articles  exported,  which  would  be 
more  or  less  conelderaLle  on  each,  according  to  cIrcuiustuRcc8. 
Both  causes  combined — the  falling  olT  of  quantity  and  price 
— would  iiroportionably  diminisli  the  means  of  those  directly 
and  indirectly  engaged  in  the  great  export  bueincss  of  the 
country ;  wliich  would  be  followed  by  another  and  more  pow- 
erful cause  of  their  impoverishment — that  they  would  have 
to  give  a  higher  price — more  money,  out  of  their  diminished 
means,  to  purchase  their  supplies,  whether  imported  or  manu* 
facturod  at  home,  than  what  they  could  have  got  them  for 
abrtmd.  Say  that  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  prices  but 
25  pur  cent. :  then  they  woidd  have  to  give  one  duUar  and 
twenty-live  cents,  where,  otherwise,  one  dollar  would  have 
been  sutHcieut.  Tbo  joint  effects  of  Iho  whole  would  be 
tbe  diminution  of  means,  and  a  contraction  of  tho  currency 
and  fall  of  prices  in  the  portion  of  the  Union  where  the  ex- 
port interest  is  pretloniinaut ;  and  an  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  increase  of  price  in  that  where  the  manufacturing 
intercst  is  as  Itas  bceu  explained.  The  consequence  would 
be,  to  compel  the  suficring  interest  to  resort,  in  the  first 
place,  to  economy  and  curtailment  of  expenses;  and,  if  the 
system  be  continued,  to  the  abandonment  of  pursuits  that  no 
longer  afford  remunerating  profits. 

I  next  proiTOse  to  consider  what  must  be  the  consequenop 
of  that  result  on  the  business  and  trade  of  tho  country.  For 
this  ])urpo8e,  I  projmse  to  select  a  single  article;  as  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  trace  the  clfccts  on  a  single  article  with 
precision  and  satisfaction,  than  it  would  be  on  so  great  a  ntini- 
ber  and  variety.  I  shall  select  cotton,  because  by  fiu  the 
most  considerable  in  the  list  of  domt«tic  exports,  and  the  one 
with  which  I  am  the  beat  acquainted. 

When  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  profitable,  those  en- 
gaged in  it  devote  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  it, 
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and  rely  on  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  to  puicUasc  nlmost 
ever>"  article  of  supply,  eicept  bread;  and  many  even  this, 
to  a  great  extent.     But  when  it  ceases  to  bo  profitable,  from 
lugh  protective  duties,  or  other  causes,  they  curtail  their  ex- 
penses, and  fall  iwid?  on  tht'ir  own  reBo.ircrs,  with  whit-h  they 
abound,  to  supply  their  wants.     Household  industry  revives ; 
and  strong,  8ul)»tantia],  coaruu  clothing  is  manufactured  fi'om 
cotton  and  wotJ,  for  their  families  and  domestics.     In  addi- 
tion to  cotton,  com  and  other  grains  arc  cultivated  in  sufB- 
cient  abundance,  not  only  for  bread,  hut  for  the  rearing  of 
stock  of  various  descriptions — hogs,  horat-'s,  umli.'.^,  cuttle,  and 
sheep.     The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  diminish  grciitly  the  con- 
sumption of  the  manufactured  articles,  whether  imported,  or 
made  in  other  portions  of  the  Union  ;  and  still,  in  a  ^ater 
degree,  the  purchase  of  meat,  grain,  and  stock,  followed  by 
a  great  falUnfj  off  in  the  trade  hetwocn  the  cotton  region  of 
the  South  and  the  manufacturing  re^on  of  the  North  on 
side,  and,  on  the  other,  thu  great  provtHion  and  stock 
on  of  the  West.    But  the  eflbcts  do  not  end  lliere.    Tho 
Weal — the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  tho  SIis>iiss)]»pi — draws 
its  means  of  purchasing  from  the  manufacturing  region  al- 
most exclusively  from  tlie  cotton;  and  tho  fidling  off  of  its 
trade  with  that  re^on  is  followwl  by  a  corresponding  falling 
off  in  that  with  the  manuracturing.     The  end  is,  that  this 
Bcbeme  of  c-()mpelling  others  tt)  give  higher  prices  than  they 
can  afford,  terminates,  as  it  regards  this  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry, in  the  impoverishment  of  customers,  and  loss  of  the 
trade  of  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.     It  is  thus,  Sena- 
tors, that  every  act  of  folly  or  vice  (through  the  principle  of 
retributive  justice,  so  deeply  seated  by  an  all-wise  Providence 
in  the  political  and  moral  world)  is  sure  at  last  to  recoil  on 
its  authors. 

What  is  said  of  cotton,  is  eqnally  applicable  to  every 
other  branch  of  industry  connected,  directly  or  imlirectly,  with 
the  great  exj>ort  industry  uf  tho  country.     This  bill  would 
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affect  them  all  alike;  cause  them  to  sell  less,  get  less,  and 
give  more  tor  what  they  buy,  mid  to  fall  back  on  their  own 
resources  for  supplies ;  or  abandon  their  purauits,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, finally,  by  impoverishiiR'nt  ami  Ions  of  custom  to  thosa 
with  whom  It  ori^uates.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure 18  to  isolate  country  from  country,  State  from  State, 
neighborhood  from  neighborhood,  and  family  from  family, 
with  diminished  means  and  increasing  poverty  as  tho  circle 
contracts.  The  tv^nhtunmatton  of  the  system,  to  use  an  illus- 
tration no  leas  true  than  striking  of  a  deceased  friend,°  "is 
Robinson  Cnisoe  in  goat-skin." 

Such  would  Ik:  the  effects  of  the  proposed  high  protec- 
tive duties,  both  on  tho  interest  in  favor  of  which,  and  that 
against  which  they  are  intended ;  even  on  the  sapjwsition 
that  the  evil  is  such  as  the  advocates  of  this  bill  suppose. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  ]ire8ent  embarrassmect  of 
the  manufacturing  intert^st  in  not  caused  by  tho  fact,  as  snp- 
posed,  that  tho  imported  articles  have  taken  possession  of  the 
market,  almost  to  tho  exclusion  of  tho  domestic.  It  is  far 
otherwise.  Of  tho  whole  amount,  in  value,  of  tho  artides 
proposed  to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  the  imported  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  domestic.  Tho  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  (Mr.  Simmons)  estimates  the 
fonncr  at  $4r>,000,000,  and  the  latter  at  §400,000,000 ;  that 
is,  alvjut  one  to  nine.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  census 
of  1840.  It  is  probably  less  now  than  then,  in  consoqncnoe^ 
of  the  increase  of  the  manufactures  since,  and  tho  falling  off 
of  tho  imparts.  T  venture  nothing  in  wiying  that,  at  no  for- 
mer jicriod  of  our  history,  has  the  dispn)](urtiun  been  so  great 
between  them,  or  tho  competition  so  decidedly  against  the 
imported  articles.  If  further  and  even  more  decided  proof 
be  required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  exchange.' 
It  is  now  about  3}  ])er  cent,  in  fiivor  of  Now- York,  against 
Liverpool ;  wliich  is  proof  conclusive  that  our  exports,  after 
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meeting  onr  cn»aj;oments  abroad,  are  more  than  suffloient 
to  supply  the  tlemamls  of  the  country  for  itnportetl  articles, 
even  at  the  muiimnitlvely  luvr  rates  fff  duty  ibr  the  laat  yeiir; 
so  much  so,  tlmt  it  is  more  profitablQ  tu  import  money  thiiii 
goods.  As  proof  of  the  fact,  I  see  it  stated  that  one  of  the 
banks  of  Kcw-York  has  given  orders  to  import  a  Urge 
omoant  of  specie  on  speculation.  It  is  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  not  such  as  that  supposeil,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
hiy  these  high  protective  duties ;  and  the  question  is,  how 
will  they  work  under  it  ? 

That  they  will  still  more  effectually  exclude  the  imported 
articles,  and  still  more  strongly  turn  the  exchange  in  our 
fevor,  and  thereby  give  a  local  anil  artificial  expansion  to  the 
currency  in  the  manufacturing  n^c^on,  nnd  a  tcinpornry  sti- 
molua  to  that  branch  of  industry,  is  probable;  but  there  is 
no  hazard  in  saying  that  it  would  be  tleeting,  beyond  what 
has  been  nsual  from  the  same  cause,  and  would  ho  sticceeded 
more  speedily,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  falling  6ff  of 
the  home  market,  through  the  ojwratioti  of  causes  already 
explained.  The  result,  In  u  few  words,  would  be  a  greater 
and  ujore  sudden  reaction  ;  to  be  followed  by  a  more  sudden 
tod  more  extensive  loss  of  the  home  market ;  so  that,  what- 
ercr  might  be  gained  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  articles, 
would  1m!  far  outweighed  by  the  loss  of  it.  What  else  would 
follow,  1  will  not  attempt  to  anticiimlo.  It  would  be  the 
first  time  that  a  high  protective  tariff  lias  ever  been  adopted 
under  similar  circumstances ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  with- 
out the  aid  of  experience,  in  a  case  so  unprecedented,  and 
on  a  subject  so  complicated,  to  trace  consequences  with  any 
thing  like  precision  or  certainty. 

The  advocates  of  the  protective,  or  rather  the  prohibitory 
system  (for  this  is  the  more  appro|)riato  name),  have  been 
led  into  error,  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  situation 
of  our  country  and  that  of  England.  That  country  has  risen 
to  great  power  and  wealth,  and  they  attribute  it  to  her  pro- 
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hibitory  policy — overlooking  the  great  advautagee  of  ber  jio- 
sition ;  her  greater  freetlom  anJ  security,  compared  to  Ihu 
rest  of  Europe;  aud  forgetting  that  other  Eui"opean  coun- 
tries, and  Spain  in  particular,  pushed  the  Bvsteni  even  fur- 
ther, with  the  very  reverse  effect  But  admitting  that  the 
greatness  of  England  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  still  it  would  furnish  no  proof  that  its  eflects  would  be 
the  biuiiu  with  us.  Our  nituutiou  U,  in  laauy  respects, 
Htrtkiugly  dlQbrcut  from  hers ;  and^  among  others,  in  the  im- 
portant particular,  ns  it  alTects  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, that  she  ncvur  had  but  few  raw  niatcrialii  to  ex^x^rt,  aud 
they  of  uo  great  value :  coal  and  salt  now,  and  wool  Ibnnerly ; 
while  our  country  has  numerous  such  pi-oducts,  and  of  the 
greatest  value,  in  the  general  commerce  of  the  world.  Eng- 
land had  to  create,  by  manufacturing,  the  products  for  her 
export  trade  ;  but,  with  us,  our  soil  and  climate  and  forests 
are  the  great  s<nin:ca  from  which  they  are  drawn.  To  ex- 
tract them  from  thcue,  to  ship  tlicm  abroad,  aud  ojfchangti 
them  for  the  products  of  tho  rest  of  the  world,  forms  tha 
basis  of  our  industry,  as  has  been  shown.  la  this  is  to  be 
found  tho  great  counteracting  cause,  with  us,  to  tho  system 
of  prohibitory  duties ;  the  operation  of  which  I  have  endea- 
vored rapidly  to  sketch.  It  has  heretofore  defeated,  and  will 
continue  tn  defeat,  tin;  hopes  of  its  advoaites.  In  England, 
there  neither  was  uur  is  any  such  counteracting  caiisu;  and 
hence  tho  comparative  facility  and  safety  vdth  which  it  could 
be  introiluced  and  establisliod  there. 

But,  it  was  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  course 
does  true  policy  requu'o,  to  give  tho  highest  possible  impulse 
to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  including 
tuannJ^ctures  and  all  ?  T  answer,  the  verj'  reverse  of  that 
propoeed  by  this  bill.  Instead  of  luokiug  tu  the  liome  mar- 
Itct,  and  shaping  all  our  policy  to  secui^  this,  wc  must  look 
to  the  foreign,  and  shape  it  to  secure  that. 

We  hovo,  tsenators,  reached  n  remarkable  point  in  the 
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progress  of  civilization,  and  the  iiicclmuical  ami  cacmical 
arts, — and  which  will  require  a  gi*oat  chaugc  in  the  policy 
of  civilii^  nations.  Within  the  last  thrc>e  or  four  gcncra- 
tioQHj  they  have  receivej  an  iuij'ulse  far  beyond  all  former 
example,  and  have  now  obtained  ii  perfection  before  unknown. 
The  fL'sult  lias  been  a  wondeifnl  increased  facility  of  prudii- 
eing  all  articles  of  supply  depending  oa  those  urts;  that  i», 
of  those  very  articles  winch  we  call,  in  our  financial  language, 
protected  articles;  and  against  the  importation  of  which, 
these  high  duriea  an-,  fitr  the  must  part,  intended.  Tn  con- 
seqacnce  of  this  increased  facility,  it  now  requires  but  a 
small  pari,  comparatively,  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  a  coun- 
try, to  clothe  its  people,  and  aupj>Iy  itself  with  moat  of  the 
products  of  the  useful  arts ;  and  hence,  all  civUized  jHjoph^, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  producing  their  own  supply,  and 
even  o\"erstocking  their  own  market.  It  re^ulta,  that  no  peo- 
ple, restricted  to  the  home  iriarkei,  can,  in  tlio  pR'scnt  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  useful  art»,  rise  to  greutnei^i  and  wt-ulth 
by  m&uufactures.  For  that  purpose,  they  must  compete 
tacccssfully  for  the  foreign  market,  in  tho  younger,  less  ad- 
Tuiced,  and  less  ci\'ilized  countries.  This  necessity  for  more 
volarged  aud  freer  intercourse  between  the  older,  more  »d- 
ranced,  and  more  civilized  nations,  nnd  tlie  younger,  less 
Advanced,  and  less  civilized,  at  a  time  when  tho  whole  globe 
is  laid  open  to  oiir  knowledge,  aud  a  rapidity  and  fiicility  of 
iutercourse  established  between  all  its  parts  heretofore  un- 
Icnovn,  is  one  of  the  mighty  moans  ordained  by  Providence 
to  spread  population,  light,  civilization,  and  prosperity,  far 
and  wide  over  its  entire  surface. 

The  great  jirobkrm  (lien  is,  how  is  the  foreign  market  to 
be  oommauded  ?  1  answer,  by  tlie  reverse  means  proposed 
in  order  to  command  the  homo  market — ^low,  instead  uf 
high  duties  ;  and  a  sound  currency,  fixed,  stable,  aud  as 
ne-arly  as  possible  on  the  level  with  the  gencml  currency 
of  tho  world,  instead  of  an  inllated  and  lluctuatiug  one 
Tot,  rr.— IS 
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Nothing  can  bo  moio  hostile  to  the  command  of  foreign 
tradej  than  high  pmhihitorv  duties,  even  as  it  regards  the 
esjiorta  of  manufactures.  The  artificial  cxjiansion  of  the 
currency,  ami  comiequeut  rise  of  price  and  increased  expense 
of  production,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  must  follow, 
would  be  of  themselves  fatal ; — hot  to  this  must  be  added 
another  cause  not  much  Ipss  bo.  I  refer  to  the  general 
pressure  of  the  prohibitory  nystem  on  the  export  industry 
of  the  couutr)',  as  already  cxplainetl,  and  which  would  fall 
with  as  much  severity  on  the  export  of  manufactures,  as  on 
that  of  cotton,  or  any  other  manufactured  article.  The 
system  operates  with  like  effect  on  exports,  whether  of  raw 
materials  or  manufactured  articles  in  the  last  and  highest 
state  of  finish.  The  resison  is  the  same  as  to  both.  This 
begins  to  be  understood  in  countries  tlie  mo«t  advanced  in 
the  arts,  and  whcge  exports  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
manufacttircd  artick's — and  especially  England,  the  most  sc 
of  any  ;  uud  hence  they  have  already  begun  the  process  of 
reduction  of  duties,  with  the  view  of  increasing  their  ex- 
ports. In  the  recent  adjustment  of  her  tariff,  England, 
with  that  avowed  view,  made  great  reduction  in  lier  import 
duties. 

But  can  wo  hope  to  comijete  successfully  in  the  market 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  sound  currency,  and  low  duties? 
I  answer,  if  we  cimnot,  we  mny  give  up  the  contest  as  des- 
perate,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  idle,  and  worse 
than  idle,  to  attempt  to  a<ld  to  tho  growth  of  our  manufac- 
lurea  by  the  prohibitorj*  systein.  They  have  already  reached, 
under  its  influence,  their  full,  but  stuuted  growth.  To  at- 
tempt to  pu»h  them  further,  must  react,  and  retard,  instead 
of  accelerating  their  growth.  The  home  market  cannot 
consume  our  immense  surplus  productions  of  provisions, 
lumber,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  nor  find  employment  in  man- 
ufacturing, for  home  consumption,  the  vast  amount  of  laboi 
employed  in  raising  the  surplus  beyond  the  home  cousump* 
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tion,  and  which  can  nuly  find  a  market  abruad.  Take  the 
single  iiiiicit!  of  cotton.  It  takes,  at  the  Icnst  calculation, 
700,CXX)  laborers  to  produce  the  crop — more  than  twice  the 
Domber,  on  a  fair  calculatiou,  employed  in  all  the  brancheB 
of  mannfactures  which  can  expect  to  be  benefited  by  these 
high  duties.  Lcsa  than  the  sixth  part  would  be  ample  to 
raise  every  pound  of  cotton  necessary  for  the  home  marketj 
if  evcrj-  yard  of  cotton  cloth  consumed  at  home  were  manu- 
factured at  home,  and  made  from  home-raised  cotton. 
What,  then,  I  ask,  is  to  become  of  the  five  or  six  htmdred 
ihoasand  laborers  nowcmptoyeil  in  raising  ihc  article  for  the 
foreign  market  ?  How^  can  they  find  employment  in  manu- 
foctming,  when  91  parts  in  100  of  all  the  protected  articles 
consumed  in  the  country  are  now  made  at  home  ?  And  if 
not  in  manufacturing,  hniv  else  can  they  lie  employed  ?  In 
raising  provisions  ?  Those  engaged  in  that  already  supply, 
uuL  more  than  eupplj,  tlio  homo  market  ;  and  how  shall 
they  find  employment  in  that  quarter  ?  How  those  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  totiacco,  and  the  lumber  business, 
ind  foreign  trade  ?  The  alternative  is  inevitable — they 
must  either  persist,  in  spite  uf  these  high  protective  duties, 
with  all  the  comicqueut  loss  and  impoverishment  which  must 
follow  them,  in  their  present  employment  ;  or  be  forced  into 
iiniTersal  competition  in  producing  the  protected  articles  for 
the  home  market,  which  t«  already  nearly  fully  supplied  by 
Ihe  small  amount  of  labor  eng^iigcd  in  their  production. 

But  why  should  we  doubt  our  capacity  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully, witli  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties,  in  the  gen- 
eral market  of  the  world  ?  A  KUi>ei-abundauce  of  cheap 
provisions,  and  of  the  raw  material,  as  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, gives  us  great  advantage  in  the  greatest  and  most 
important  branch  of  manufactures  in  modern  times.  To 
these  may  be  mlded,  a  favorable  situation  for  trade  with  all 
the  world  ;  the  most  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  liipital — water,  coal,  timber,  and  soil ; 
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and  a  [wculiar  aptitude  for  laechaniail  and  cliemica!  im- 
provements on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  combined  with  great 
energy,  industry  and  skill.  There  are  but  two  Jiawbacka 
— high  wages  and  high  interest.  In  other  respectfl,  no 
cmmtry  has  superior  advantiigea  far  manufacturing. 

No  one  is  more  averse  to  the  reduction  of  wages  than  [ 
am,  or  entertains  a.  greater  re8i>ect  for  the  lahoring  [wrtion 
of  the  community.  Notliing  could  induce  mO  to  adopt  a 
course  of  ]»oliey  that  woxdd  impair  their  comfort  or  pros- 
perity. But  when  we  speak  of  wages,  a  distinction  nmefi 
be  matle  hctnccii  the  real  and  artiiieiul ;  between  that 
which  enables  the  laborer  to  exchange  the  fruits  of  bis  in- 
dnstrj*  for  the  greatest  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  or  comforts,  without  regard  to  the  nominal 
amount  in  money,  and  the  mere  nominal  money  amount, 
that  is  often  the  result  of  an  inflated  currency,  which,  instead 
of  increasing  wages  in  pmjwrtion  to  the  price  and  and  raeaua 
of  the  laborer,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  defraud- 
ing him  of  his  just  dues.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  low  jirices  ond  high  wages,  estimated  in  money, 
-xre  irreconcilable.  Wages  ore  but  the  residuum  after  de- 
ducting the  profit  of  capital,  the  expense  of  prxjduction,  in- 
cluding the  exactions  of  the  Government  in  the  shape  of 
taxes,  which  must  certainly  fall  on  production,  however  laid. 
The  less  that  ia  paid  ibr  the  use  of  capitul,  for  tlic  cxpeaso 
of  producliou,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Qovcmmcnt,  tho 
greater  is  the  amount  left  for  wages  ;  and  hence,  by  lessen-) 
ing  these,  prices  may  fall,  and  wages  rise  at  the  some  time  ; 
and  that  is  the  combination  which  gives  to  labor  its  greatest 
reward,  and  places  the  prosperity  of  a  country  on  tho  most 
dun»bl«  bxsis.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  stop  and  illustrate  by 
cxanjplc  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  point  under  considera- 
tion is  such,  that  it  would  seem  to  justify  it. 

For  this  purpose,  I  shall  select  a  product  ot  tho  soU,  and 
take  the  article  of  wheat.    Sujtpose  twenty  bushels  of  wlieat  to 
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be  prodncod  on  an  acre  of  land  in  Virginia,  worth  ton  doUare 
the  acre  ;  and  twenty  on  nn  acre  In  England,  worth  one 
bimdi-cd  dollara  ;  and  the  wheat  to  be  worth  one  dollar  a 
btuhel :  suppose,  also,  tlic  interest,  or  cost  for  the  use  of 
capital,  to  be  the  same  in  both  countries — say  6  per  cent. 
—and  the  coet  of  cultivation,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Qov- 
cmment  the  same  :  it  is  manifest,  on  tho  supposition,  the 
wages  could  not  commence  in  Kngland  till  $6  (the  interest 
on  $100)  waa  paid  ;  while  in  Virginia  it  would  commence 
after  60  cents  (tho  interest  on  ?10)  waa  jMiid.  And  hence 
in  England,  setting  tho  coet  of  cultivation  and  tho  exactions 
of  the  Government  aside,  but  ^14  would  he  left  fur  wages, 
while  ^10  40  would  tie  left  in  Virginia;  and  hence,  the  pro- 
duct of  hibor  in  Virginia  out  of  this  greater  rcsidmun,  might 
sell  at  a  lower  price,  and  leave  still  a  greater  fund  for  the  re- 
ward of  wages.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
of  the  exactions  of  the  Government,  would  have  the  some 
effect  as  paying  less  for  the  capittil,  and  woidd  have  the  effect 
of  making  a  stUI  greater  difference  in  the  fund  to  pay  wages. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  tho  whole,  and  comparing  all  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  computation,  1  feel  assured  that, 
with  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties — tlwt  ia,  light  taxes 
exacted  on  tho  part  of  the  Government — the  only  element 
which  is  against  us  is  the  rate  of  interest ;  but  that  our  ad- 
vantages in  other  respects  would  more  than  counterbalance 
it ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in  open  competition 
with  other  countries  in  the  general  market  of  the  world.  We 
wonld  have  our  full  share  with  the  most  sticcessful ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  cxiiherance  of  tho  home  market,  re- 
Uevcd  from  oppressive  burdens,  would  be  vastly  inci-eascd, 
ftud  be  more  effectually  and  exclusively  commanded  by  the 
productions  of  our  own  manufncturers,  than  it  can  possibly 
be  by  the  unjust,  unconstitutional,  monopolizing,  and  op- 
pressive scheme  pntposed  by  this  bill. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  Seiuitors,  that  it  is  the  work  of  time 
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aiid  of  great  deliciicy  to  pass  from  the  artificiiil  condition  iu 
which  the  country  Ims  lonjj  bc*ii  placed,  iu  refcrt'iice  to  its 
induHtry,  by  a  miHtakcn  and  mischievous  Bystem  of  policy. 
Sudden  transitions,  even  toljctter  hiihits  or  better  conditiouH, 
are  hazardous,  unless  slowly  effected.  With  this  impression. 
I  have  ever  been  averse  to  nil  ^ndden  stepB,  both  as  to  the 
currency  and  the  giyfiteni  of  policy  which  is  now  the  subject 
nf  oitr  deliberation,  bad  as  I  believe  them  both  to  bo  ;  and 
deep  as  my  conviction  is  in  favor  of  a  sound  cuircncy  and 
low  duties,  1  am  hy  no  means  dls|K>3ed  to  reach,  by  a  sudden 
transition,  the  jioints  to  which  I  firmly  believe  they  may  be 
reduced,  consistently  with  tlto  necessary  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  a  proper  management  of  our  Hnances. 

But,  as  pernicious  as  the  prohibitory  or  protective  system 
mfiy  be  on  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  it  is  still 
more  so  on  its  politics  and  morals.  That  they  have  greatly 
degenerated  witliin  tlie  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  that 
there  is  less  patriotism  tmd  purity,  and  mure  faction,  seltish- 
ness,  and  corraption  ;  that  our  public  atliiirs  are  conducted 
^vith  less  dignity,  decorum,  and  regard  to  economy,  occoud- 
tability,  and  ])nb!ii;  faith  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  taint  has 
extended  to  private  as  well  as  public  morals;  is,  unhaj)j)ily, 
but  too  manifest  to  be  denied.  If  all  this  be  traced  back, 
the  ultimate  caxise  of  tliia  depltjmblc  change  will  bo  found 
to  originate  mainly  iu  the  fact,  that  the  duties  (or,  to  speak 
more  plQinly,  the  taxes  on  the  imports),  from  which  now  the 
whole  revenue  is  derived,  are  so  laid,  that  the  most  powerful 
portion  of  the  community — not  in  uumbers,  but  influence- 
are  not  only  exempt  from  burden,  but,  in  fact,  according  to 
their  own  conception,  receive  bounties  from  their  operation. 
Tliey  crowd  our  tables  with  petitions,  imploring  Congress  to 
impose  taxes — Iiigh  taxea  ;  and  rt'joice  at  their  imposiiiou  as 
the  greatest  b)es>tiiig,  and  dcploi'c  their  defeat  as  the  greatest 
calamity  ;  while  other  portions  regard  them  in  the  opposite 
light,  as  0])prcs6ive  aud  grievous  bui^ens.     Now,  Senators,  1 
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appeal  to  you — to  the  candor  nnd  good  scnso  eren  of  the 
friends  of  this  hill — whethf?r  these  facts  do  not  furnish  pntof 
conclusive,  that  the&e  higli  protective  duties  are  rejjiirded  as 
bounties,  and  not  taxes,  by  these  potitioucnt,  atul  thusic  who 
support  their  coui-so,  and  urge  the  passage  of  tlie  hill  ?  Cnn 
stronger  proof  bo  ofiercd  ?  Bounties  may  be  implored,  but 
it  is  not  in  humiin  nature  to  pray  for  taxes,  burden,  and  op- 
pression, bt'lieviug  them  to  he  8uch.  I  again  appeal  to  you, 
and  ask  if  the  j)ower  of  taxation  can  he  perverted  into  uu 
iustrument  in  the  htuids  of  Government  to  enrich  and  ag- 
grandize one  portion  of  the  community  it  the  cxjiense  of  the 
other,  without  causing  all  of  the  dihaBtn>us  conaeipionces,  poli- 
tical and  moral,  wlilch  we  all  deplore  ?  Can  any  thing  be  tm- 
Bginod  more  destructive  of  patriotism,  and  more  productive 
of  faction,  selfiehncss,  and  violence  ;  or  more  hostile  to  all 
economy  and  accountability  in  the  administration  of  the  fis- 
cal department  of  the  Govei-nment  ?  Can  those  who  regard 
taxes  as  a  fruitful  source  of  gain,  or  as  the  means  of  averting 
nun,  regard  extravagance,  waste,  neglect,  or  any  other  means 
by  which  the  cxiicuditurea  may  be  increased,  and  the  tax  on 
imports  raised,  with  the  deep  condemnation  whicli  tlidr  cor- 
rupting consequences  on  the  politics  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity demand  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  Government, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  system,  and  its  present  wretched 
condition,  respond. 

But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  charge  the  evils  which 
have  flowed  from  the  system,  and  the  greater  whieh  still 
threaten,  exclusively  on  the  manufacturing  interest.  Al- 
thon^  it  ostensibly  originates  with  it,  yet  iu  fact  it  is  the 
least  efficient,  and  the  most  divided,  of  all  that  combination 
of  interests  from  which  the  system  draws  its  support. 
Among  them,  tho  firBt  and  most  powerful  is  that  active, 
Ti^ant,  and  wfU-traincd  corps,  which  lives  on  Guvcniment, 
or  expects  to  live  on  it ;  which  prospers  most  when  the  reve- 
nue is  the  greatest,  the  treasury  the  fullest,  and  the  exj)en- 
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ditures  the  most  pi-ofuse  ;  auil,  of  course,  U  ever  the  fii 
and  tkithf'ul  supporter  of  wliutevcr  system  shall  extract  most 
from  the  |>ockct9  of  the  rest  of  lUo  community,  to  bo 
emptied  into  tlioirs.  The  nest  in  order — wlieu  the  Gtovem- 
ment  is  connected  with  the  banks — when  it  receives  their 
notee  in  its  dues,  and  pays  them  nwny  as  cash,  and  waes  thom 
as  its  depositories  and  fiscAl  agt-nts — are  the  hanking  and 
other  ai«o('ij»ti?<l  intPn^stn,  stockjohbers,  brokers,  and  specula- 
Utn ;  and  whic-li,  like  the  other,  ju-ont  t)ie  more  in  conse- 
quence of  the  connection, — the  higher  the  revenue,  the 
greater  its  siirphis  and  thecxpf^ndihires  of  the  Government. 
It  is  less  numerous,  but  still  mure  active  and  powerful,  in 
proportion,  than  the  otiicr.  These  form  the  basis  ;  and  on 
these,  polilicnl  aspirants,  who  hope  to  rise  to  power  and  con- 
trol throngh  it,  reflr  their  party  organization.  It  is  they  who 
infuse  into  it  the  vital  principle,  and  pve  life  aud  energy  and 
direction  to  the  whole.  This  fitrmidahle  combination,  thna 
vivified  and  directed,  rose  to  j)ower  in  the  late  great  jioliti- 
cul  stnigglc,  and  is  now  in  the  ascoudaut ;  and  it  is  to  its 
death'like  efforts  to  maintain  and  consolidate  its  power,  thut 
ibis  and  tho  late  session  owe  their  extraordinary  proceedings. 
Its  hopo  now  is  centred  in  this  bill.  In  their  estimation, 
mthout  a  protective  tariff,  all  is  lost ;  and,  with  it,  that 
which  is  now  lost,*  may  be  regalnetl.  ^H 

I  have  now,  Senators,  said  what  I  intended,  It  may  W^ 
asked,  why  have  I  spoken  at  all  ?  It  is  not  from  the  expec- 
tation of  changing  a  single  vote  on  the  ojtposite  aide.  That 
is  hopeless.  The  indications,  during  this  discussion,  show, 
beyond  doubt,  a  foregone  determination  on  the  part  of  itA 
advocates  to  vote  for  tho  bill,  without  the  slightest  amood- 
mcnt,  be  its  defects  or  errors  ever  so  great.  They  have  shtit 
their  eyes  and  closed  their  cars,  The  voice  of  an  nngel  from 
heaven  could  not  reach  their  understandings.  Why,  then, 
have  I  raised  mine  ?  Becatise  my  hopo  is  in  truth. 
"  Crushed  to  earth,  it  will  rise  again/'     It  is  rising ;  and  I 
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have  added  my  voico  to  hasten  its  resunxiction.  Great  al- 
ready is  the  change  of  ojjiniott  ou  this  subject  since  1828. 
Then  the  plant^ition  States,  as  they  were  called,  stood  alono 
againRt  this  false  and  oppressive  system.  We  had  scarcely 
au  ally  beyond  their  limits;  and  we  hiid  to  throw  off  the 
cnisliiug  burden  it  iiuposed,  as  we  best  could,  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution.  Very  different  is  the  case  now. 
On  whatever  side  the  eye  is  turned,  linn  and  fnilhl'ul  ullies 
are  to  be  seen.  The  great  popiUar  party  is  already  rallied 
almost  en  7iias8c  around  the  banner  which  is  leading  the 
jiarty  to  its  final  triumph.  The  few  that  still  la^,  will  soon 
be  rallied  under  its  ample  folds.    On  that  Iwinner  is  inscribed: 

FREE  TRADE  J  DOW  DUTIES  ;  NO  DEBT  J  8EPARAT10N  FBOM 
batiks;  economy;  BETRENOrfMKNT,  ANIJ  STRUT  ADHER- 
ENCE TO  THE  CONSTITUTION.  Victory  In  BUch  a  cflsc  will  he 
great  and  glorious ;  and  if  its  principles  be  faithfully  and 
firmly  adhered  to,  after  it  is  achieved,  much  will  it  redound 
to  the  honor  of  those  by  whom  it  will  have  been  won;  and 
long  %vill  it  perpetuate  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
coimtrv. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Tariff  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  August 
27tfa,  1842. 

[Th£  Bill  which  formed  dit:  subject  of  Uio  preceding  epuccli, 
having  been  vetoed  by  tLe  President,  aiiother  was  liitroJucud  in  its 
ft«ad,  which,  on  lU  parage,  drew  frum  Mr.  CalbuuQ  thu  fulluwUig 
rc-markfi : — ] 

Mtt.  Calhoun  said  ;  he  felt  it  due  to  himseli',  and  those 
ht  represented,  that  he  should  give  his  opinion  on  this  bill, 
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nnd  the  reasons  that  wore  alleged  for  its  passage.  The  houi 
was  late,  and  tho  time  short,  and  ho  should  be  as  brief  as 
poesible. 

He  would  begin  with  preiiiijiin^  tliat  it  wan  apparent  a 
large  purtiou  of  the  party  in  jiuwer  were  umoh  cmbarriUfsed 
in  deterinimug  how  they  should  vote  on  this  biU.  But,  if 
he  might  bu  jiermitted  to  decide,  he  would  Bay  that,  if  they 
had  sonic  cause  for  uiortification  (as  they  certainly  had), 
they  had  still  greater  for  exultation.  If  one  of  their  favorite 
measures  was  lost  by  its  passage,  another  and  still  greater 
and  more  important  favorite  would  become  a  law,  if  appear- 
ances did  not  deceive.  For  liis  jmrt,  he  regarded  this  (now, 
as  he  feared,  on  the  eve  of  passage)  as  a  measure  more  thi>- 
roughly  for  protection,  and  less  for  revenue,  than  any  wliich. 
had  ever  beou  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  tho  Kciiatc. 
It  is  the  siime,  without  material  alteration,  excepting  the 
omJBsion  of  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  which  recently  passed 
this  IkmIVj  and  fell  umlcr  the  veto  of  the  Executive.  That, 
he  had  already  shown,  was,  all  things  considered,  tho  most 
onerous  ever  introduced  into  the  Senate.  Wliut  be  now  pro- 
posed was,  to  show  that  tho  burden  of  this  was  more  for 
protection,  and  less  far  revenue,  than  any  preceding  measure, 
not  excepting  the  one  vetoed. 

An  cxaniiniition  of  this  bill  will  show  that  there  is  not 
an  article  maimfacturetl  in  the  country,  uor  one  which  might 
come  itTto  conipL'titiuu  with  one  that  is,  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  high  protective  duties.  lu  tho  latter  dcacriptioa 
may  be  placed  linen,  silks,  worsted — wliich  though  not 
articles  iimuufactured  in  the  country,  are  subject  to  as  high 
duties  as  those  that  are,  in  order  to  give  tho  home  manu- 
factures of  cotton  nnd  woollens  the  exfduslve  monopoly,  if 
possible,  of  the  market.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  there 
is  not  a  raw  material  scai-ccly,  on  which  manufactures 
operate,  or  any  material  which  is  necessary  to  the  process  of 
mauufocluriug,  which  is  not  admitted  duty  free,  or  subject 
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tn  u  very  light  oue.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mogt  of  the  arti- 
cles for  which  the  exports  of  domefitic  inauiifactures  are  ex- 
chauged  abroail,  ara  Bubject  to  light  duties ;  and  tho  two 
priocipal  ones  (tea  and  cotrce)  for  which  they  arc  chiefly 
exchanged,  are  admitted  duty  free.  It  is  that,  ua  he  liod 
stated,  which  makire  the  main  diflereiicc  between  this  and 
the  vetoed  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  articles  for 
which  the  agricultural  products  of  tho  country,  including 
provisions  of  every  description,  and  the  great  staples  of  tho 
country,  are  almost  exclusively  exchanged,  are  subject  to 
high  duties:  such  as  wines,  siUis,  worsted,  cottons,  linens, 
culler}',  hardware,  woollens  and  tho  other  produota  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent.  Tlio  bill,  in  shorty  is  framed 
througbuut  with  tho  greatest  art  and  skill,  tu  exempt,  as  far 
as  possible,  ono  branch  of  industry  from  all  bui-Jens  and 
shackles,  and  to  subject  the  other  exclusively  to  them  ;  and 
well  may  our  political  opponents  raise  their  Leads,  amidst 
their  many  defeats,  and  exult  at  beholding  a  favorite 
measure — one,  above  ail  others,  indispensable  ta  their  entire 
system  of  policy — about  to  be  consummated  ;  and  that,  un- 
fortunately, by  aid  from  our  ranks*.  Who  coidd  have  be- 
lieved, but  a  few  days  since,  that  such  an  event  would 
shortly  occur  ? 

It  results  from  all  that  is  stated,  that  this  bill  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  tho  greatest  amount  of  protection,  with 
the  least  of  revenue,  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  the  duties 
proposed,  which  all  of  the  adroit  skill  of  its  authors  could 
combine  ;  and  its  result  will  be  the  least  amount  of  revenue 
in  proportion  to  the  burden  on  tho  consumer.  In  that  re- 
Bl>ect,  there  is  no  other  bill  ovlt  passed  to  be  compareil  to  it ; 
no,  not  that  of  ISlC,  nor  1824,  nor  1S28  ;  nor  even  its  im- 
mediate predecessor,  the  bill  vetoed  ;  for  that  fell  far  short, 
m  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  duty  in  this  on  tea  and 
cotfee.  Ho  hazarded  little  in  saying  that,  if  the  duties  it 
imposes  on  the  protected  articles  were  reduced  two-thirds, 
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they  would  yield  a  third  more  to  the  treasury  ;  and  that  foi 
every  dollar  this  bill  puts  into  the  jniblio  coffers,  it  will  put 
three  at  least  into  the  pocket*  of  the  manufacturers,  uuless 
(what  wouKl  be  worse,  and  wliicli,  he  believed,  wuuld  prove 
to  be  the  case)  it  uhould  nnuihilatc  that  aiuoiint  and  more  of 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  to  the  general  im- 
poverishmcut  of  the  community. 

But  our  political  friends  who  arc  about  (unfortunately, 
OS  he  believed)  to  give  this  bill  their  votes,  endeavor  to  con- 
Bole  us  by  telling  us  it  is  a  mere  provisional  measure,  in- 
tended to  meet  jireiient  cxijji-'iiL'ies  ;  and  that  it  will  be  re- 
pealed or  greatly  uiodiiied  in  a  short  time  after  we  get  into 
power.  They  doubtless  think  so  ;  but  will  it  be  the  case  ? 
Can  they,  on  reflection,  Beriousiy  believe  that  tho  nccesaity, 
which  they  plead  in  excuse  for  their  votes,  will  be  less  then 
than  it  is  now? 

Do  ibcy  really  think  that  the  manufacturers  ^Hl  be 
better  able  to  bear  a  reduction  of  these  high  duties,  about  to 
be  imposed,  fis  it  is  silleged,  to  «ave  tliora,  than  they  are  now 
to  do  without  thcra  ?  If  they  do,  they  will  be  wofuUy  mis- 
taken. We  have  had  a  good  deal  nf  exiH,Tionce  on  tho  sul>- 
ject.  The  effect  of  high  duties  is  nut  to  decrease  the  neces- 
ttty  of  continuing  them,  but  the  reverse — to  increase  the 
necessity  of  raising  them  still  higher.  This  bill  itself  fur- 
nishes Bomo  striking  evidence  of  the  fact.  Among  the 
articles  on  which  it  imposes  the  lughest  rates  of  duty,  is  that 
of  coarse  cottons — rotes  not  less  than  J  00  per  cent,  on  some 
doscriptions  ;  and  they  are  tho  veiy  articles  so  highly  favored 
by  the  tarirt"  of  1816,  under  tho  minimum  duty,  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden)  so  kindly  brought 
to  his  recollection  in  tho  course  of  his  remarks.  We  were 
then  told  (as  we  now  are  of  this  hill)  that  it  was  a  mere  pro- 
visional measure  to  protect  an  infant  manufacture,  which,  in 
a  few  years  woidd  protect  itself  by  its  own  intrinsic  energy  ; 
ood  yet  now,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  the 
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manufacturers  of  the  8amo  articles  cc^me  anil  ask  a  still 
liighcr  duty,  iu  proportion,  than  what  they  then  illJ.  Again  : 
aaother  liivorcd  article,  at  that  period,  was  rolled  iron — to 
protect  wliiclt  against  the  foreign,  a  duty  of  $30  per  ton  was 
laid  on  the  imported ;  and  now,  also,  its  manufacturers  come 
again,  aftor  ho  great  a  lapse  of  time,  and  ask  a  duty  of  $25 
|ier  ton  ;  which  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  Ihc  present  cost 
grentor  than  the  rate  jicr  eent.  iu  ISlti — being  not  less  than 
100  per  cent.  Ho  would  add  another  itera^ — that  of  cotton 
bagging  and  halo  rope  ;  on  which  the  rate  per  cent,  is  much 
higher,  as  now  proposed  by  this  bill,  than  imder  the  tariffs 
of  1824  or  1828  ;  although  we  had  then  tho  same  assurance 
as  to  it  a6  we  have  now  an  to  this  bill — that  it  was  provt- 
uonal,  and  that  the  home  market  would  soon  furnish  a 
cheaper  and  better  article.  In  fact,  tho  whole  bill,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  declarations  of  its  advocates — that  the 
manufacturcH  must  go  down  uiilcr^s  these  duties  are  imjKtsed 
— forms  a  volume  of  evidence  that  tho  whole  cflects  of  all  past 
protection,  from  1816  to  tliis  day,  have  been  but  to  rei{uiro 
Blill  higher.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the  system,  aa 
he  Imd  proved  when  the  vetoed  hill  wa»  before  the  Senate, 
that  every  duty  im{>o:ied  had  but  the  ellecl  of  requiring  a  still 
higher.  The  cry  ever  has  boon  "  more,  more,  more."  The 
more  it  has  been  supported,  the  more  it  required  to  be 
lupjwrted. 

Those,  then,  of  our  political  friends  wlio  intend  to  vote 
far  tliis  bill,  deceive  themselves,  in  supposing  they  are  im- 
posing a  provisional  or  teinporary  burden.  It  is  easy  to  put 
oa  the  burdeji^  hut  it  will  prove  hurti  to  take  it  ofl' — as  we 
have  had  ample  experience.  The  exigency  under  which  they, 
uafortonately,  suppose  they  arc  comi>eUed  to  vote  for  it,  will 
bo  as  great — nay,  greater — agfiinst  repealing  or  ruduciug  tho 
duties  it  imposes,  hereafter,  as  it  is  now  to  imifose  them.  In- 
ilead  of  being  less  dejiendent,  the  operatives,  who  live  by 
(he  bounties  it  grants,  will  l>e  more  numerous,  and  more  dc* 
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pendent ;  end,  if  to  refuse  to  impose  these  duties  now  would 
subject  them  to  Btnrvation,  as  we  are  toM, — to  repeal  or  re- 
duce them  hereafter  would  more  certainly  bo  followed  (and 
thiit,  to  A  greater  extent)  by  the  sirae  effect.  He  would 
tell  thfise  whu  were  about  to  take  the  fatal  step,  tliat  they 
were  about  to  do  what  could  not  be  undone  short  of  the  ex- 
treme medieine  of  the  constitution;  unless  the  excess  tc 
which  it  is  proposed  to  push  the  eystem  should  bring  an 
empty  treasury  into  the  conflict  with  protection,  or  the  great 
advance  of  intelligence  should  teach  the  many  that  the  whole 
scheme,  with  all  its  plausible  catch-phrases,  is  but  a  device 
of  the  few  t-o  live  on  the  products  of  their  labor. 

Such,  at  least,  was  liis  conception ;  and,  ho  believed  he 
might  say  that  <if  the  many  friends  around  him,  and  who, 
with  him,  are  opposed  to  tliis  bill.  And  what  are  the  mo- 
tives which  arc  held  out  to  us  to  give  it  our  support  ?  Wo 
are  told  by  its  friends  and  advocates  that  its  passage  would 
settle  the  question.  They  say  the  country  needs  repose ;  and 
that  its  businenfl  and  prosperity  cannot  bo  revived  till  it  is 
attained.  That  may  be  admitted.  But  will  the  passage  of 
this  bill  Bcttle  the  qitestion,  and  give  repose?  The  very 
reverse.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  agitation.  The  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  controversy  are  so  directly  hostile,  that 
the  ijuestiun  can  never  be  settled  till  one  or  the  other  shall 
permanently  prevail.  There  is  (and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  can  be)  no  compromise  between  those  who  hold  that 
the  power  of  levying  duties  was  given  only  for  the  purpose 
of  mising  rt'venue  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and 
cau  constitutionally  and  honestly  be  exercised  only  for  ihat 
puri>ose ;  and  those  who  hold  that,  in  laying  duties  for  the 
wants  of  the  Government,  they  may  at  the  same  time,  l>e 
laid  for  the  jmriwse  of  taking  money  from  one  portion  of  the 
community,  to  give  to  another.  The  great  stnigglo  between 
these  conflicting  principles  now  is,  which  sliall  gain  the  per- 
manent ascendency.     This  bill,  if  it  should  pass,  would,  at 
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least  for  the  prcjwnt,  give  it  to  the  side  of  monopoly,  and 
ajjaiDst  the  side  of  equal  rights  ;  and  if  that  ascendency  be- 
come permanent — if  its  passage  hlioiild  settle  the  question, 
as  ite  ftdvoeatcs  fomlly  hoi>e.  in  vain  will  be  our  victoncs  at 
tUib  and  the  extra  session  for  popular  institutions.  The 
popular  party,  of  which  wo  are  nicinberSj  must  go  down ; 
ami  our  oj>p(mentB,  witli  their  policy,  and  thi;  fi)nn,  of  gor- 
emmeut  to  wliicli  it  must  necessarily  load,  will  ristt  pernia- 
uently  in  the  ascendant.  Justice  and  equality — justice 
•rigidly  enforced,  and  equality  between  citizen  and  ettizen, 
State  and  State,  and  out;  portion  of  the  i-ountry  and  another, 
are  essential  elemeuls  of  our  system  of  (JiuveninientB,  and 
of  the  party  to  which  we  profess  to  belong ;  and  no  system 
of  policy  can  ht!  iiduiitlL'd,  which  tihiill  pLTmancnlly  dojwrt 
from  them  without  liital  cousequeucce  to  both.  Already,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  declarations  of  the  Senator  fi-om 
Maasacbusctta  (Mr.  Choate),  nnd  other  advocates  of  this 
measure,  the  protective  policy  which  this  bill  carries,  so  far, 
lias  made  fearful  cliangea  for  Ihu  worse  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  our  country.  According  to  their  reprcsen- 
tatiuns,  the  operatives  engaged,  in  manufactures  which  hnvo 
been  forced  into  existence  by  the  system,  depeud  for  their 
bread  on  tbu  jvLssago  of  this  bill  Is  such  a  state  of  depend- 
race  on  the  movement  of  this  Governmenl  consistent  with 
the  bold  and  independent  spirit  of  frcemeu?  Can  a  popula- 
tion be  relied  on  to  watch  over  and  control  its  movements 
or  resist  its  encroachments,  when,  whether  they  shall  live  or 
itar\-e  depends  on  the  cliauge  of  two  or  three  votes  in  this  or 
the  other  House — and  this,  ton,  dependinc^,  perhaps,  on  no 
higher  consideration  than  tin;  calculation  of  ptditical  chances  ? 
That  any  portion  of  our  population  should  be  in  hi  low  and 
dopendent  a  condition,  excited  his  commiseration,  If  sudi 
ore  the  blessings  of  the  system, — if  it  can  so  humble,  in  so 
rfiort  n  time,  the  once  proud,  hardy,  and  independent  yeo- 
manry of  Kew  England, — he  for  one,  would  infinitely  rather 
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Bee  the  portion  of  the  Union  where  his  lot  is  cast,  impovor- 
idhed  by  its  exactions,  but  still  retaining  its  erect  and  inde- 
pendent Rpirit,  than  wdlnwing;  in  all  the  wealth  it  can  Iwstow. 

The  iMjrtiun  uf  uur  party  who  have  uiifortiumtely  se]>a- 
ratcd  fruiu  us  on  tltun  uieuiiitrc,  rest  their  support  on  different 
grounds.  They  plead,  in  the  fin;t  place,  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  as  a  justification  of  their  vote.  That  it  is  bod  ; 
that  the  demands  on  it  arc  urgent  and  great,  and  its  means 
of  meeting  them  small ;  that  the  public  credit  is  prostrated ; 
and  that  the  agent,  who  lias  been  idly  sent  abroad  to  nego- 
tiate the  loan,  has  been  treated  with  scorn,  was,  he  appre- 
hended, hut  too  tnie,  and  truly  to  be  lamented.  But  who 
arc  responsible?  He  and  the  parly  of  which  he  is  n  mem- 
ber are  not.  We  had  no  agency  in  the  measures  which  have 
led  to  the  present  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury.  On 
the  contrarj'j  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  resist  it.  We 
saw  the  dnnj^cr  iit  tliL'  extra  scrsIoii  ;  and  raised  then,  and 
littvo  cantiiiuud  ever  since  to  raise,  uiir  warning  voice  against 
it.  We  opposed  the  withdrawol  from  the  treasury  of  the 
revenue  from  the,  land — resisted  the  creation  of  the  debt; 
we  called  on  those  in  power  to  retrench  and  economize  in 
time;  but  all  in  vain.  The  last  thing  they  thought  of  was 
the  ways  and  means.  It  was  the  last  at  the  extra  session, 
tts  it  is  now  the  last  at  this.  ITe  stopped  not  to  inquire 
whether  this  strange  course  was  tlio  cflf'ect  of  negligence  or 
design,  on  the  part  of  those  in  power — designed  to  force  this, 
their  fevoritB  measure  of  poIiL-y,  tluungh  ;  and  wht-thur  our 
political  friends,  who  intend  to  vote  for  it,  ou  the  ground  of 
the  exigency  of  the  treasur)',  are  not,  without  intending  itj 
but  consummating  that  design. 

But  it  may  bo  said  that  we  are  Imund  to  relieve  the 
ti"easury,  without  inquiring  into  the  fact,  by  whom,  or  in 
what  manner  its  emliarratisment  was  caused.  That  may  be 
admitted;  but  surely,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  re- 
medy, if  there  be  a  difierenco  of  opinion,  those  who  are  re- 
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•ponaible,  who  have  caused  the  mieclucf, — nnd  not  those  who 
Imre  wanod  against  it,  and  opposed  the  measures  that  have 
led  to  it, — ought  to  yield.  It  is  going  too  far  od  their  part, 
after  they  have  done  the  mischief,  to  refuse  to  remedy  it. 
unless  we  shiill  agreti  tit  join  them  in  a  measure  as  had,  to 
my  the  leii8t,  as  the  disease. 

But  admit  that  something  should  be  duac,  and  that 
ipecdily,  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and  revive  pubUc  credit ; 
and  that  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  is  ou  us ;  how  does 
it  happen  tliat  this  imperious  necessity  should  attach  to  thi? 
particnlar  measiuc,  and  none  other  ?  Why  not  vote  for  the 
measure  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Vii^nia,  to  go  bock  to 
the  Compromise  Act  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1841, — when 
six-tenths  "f  the  duly  altovc  20  per  ct-nt.  still  rctinained  to 
come  off, — aud  whic-li  would  aflurd  a  greater  revenue  to  the 
treaftory,  and  protection  varying  from  20  lo  40  per  cent,  to 
the  manufacturerB  ?  The  objection,  it  seems,  was,  that  it 
proposed  to  subject  tea  nnd  coffee  to  a  modemto  amount  of 
duty,  and  that  uuly  till  tlic  debt  wu»  paid.  Without  under- 
taking to  deny  or  afHrm  whether  the  objections  to  taxiuj;; 
tboee  articles  are  as  i;:;Teat  as  has  been  alleged,  lie  would 
venture  to  gay  that  there  were  many  cxjnslderations  which 
make  them  peculiarly  fit  subjects  f«r  reveniic.  In  the  first 
place,  duty  imposed  on  them  acted  aa  a  liouuty  to  no  one. 
Whatever  the  people  might  pay  tor  coasuming  tliem,  would 
go  exclusively  into  the  treasury,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of 
monopolists.  In  the  next  place,  they  were  objects  of  gene- 
ral use  over  the  whole  countn,',  and  by  every  class,  which 
would  make  a  duty  on  them  fall  on  all,  according  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  their  consumption  ;  and,  finally,  they  are  received 
in  exchange  to  a  great  extent,  for  domestic  niauufacturet*, 
unda  duly  on  them  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  w»me 
p-jrtioQ  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  on  the 
privileged  iotercflt.  And  yet,  with  all  these  considerations 
in  their  favor,  aa  fit  subjects  of  taxation,  it  seems  that  the 
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objectiou  to  any  mcAsurc  including  them  is  so  great,  thai 
this  odions,  unequal,  unjust,  oppressive,  anti-republican,  nnd 
unconstitutional  measure  of  our  opponents,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  it,  however  objectionable  tho  measure  including 
them  might  be  in  other  respects. 

But  that  was  not  Ihe  only  measure  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Marjiand  (Mr.  Mer- 
rick) proj>osed  one  to  lay  20  per  cent,  on  imports,  adding 
to  their  cost  25  per  cent,  for  home  valuation — a  racasuro 
that  would  give  much  more  revenue  than  this  bill ;  whilst 
it  would  leave  the  Distribution  Act  uudistm-bed.  And  yet, 
■with  all  their  profession  of  attachment  to  that  act,  on  tho 
part  of  the  political  friends  of  the  mover,  and  all  the  anxiety 
felt  for  the  state  of  tlie  treasury  by  the  supporters  of  this 
bill,  it  reccivtiil  a  very  feeble  support. 

Auotbcr,  and  the  lust,  w»n  moved  as  a  substitute  by  the 
Senator  irom  Arkansas  (Mr.  Sevier),  which  pro}>Ofied  to  im- 
poee  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  cost,  with  the 
addition  of  10  jier  cent,  for  the  home  valuation,  on  all  ar- 
ticles which  paid  a  duty,  before  30th  June  last,  above  20 
per  cent.— making  the  duty  en  them  about  equal  to  27$  per 
cent.,  and  to  leave  the  duties  at  or  below  20  per  cent.,  as 
they  then  stood  ;  winch  would  have  yielded  more  revenue 
than  this  bill,  aud  affonled,  with  the  ctu^li  duties,  a  protec- 
tion of  about  33  per  coat,  on  the  protected  articles.  Tlus, 
too,  failed  ;  aud  that,  on  an  objection  to  one  uniform  average 
ad  valorem  duty  on  all  articles.  There  arc  certainly  strong 
objectionSj  on  revenue  principleSj  when  the  rate  of  duty^^is 
high,  to  such  an  avurnge  duty  ;  but,  when  u  low  rate,  it  has 
many  and  great  ailvantages,  and,  among  others,  its  simpli- 
city and  impartiality,  and  the  strong  resistance  it  opposes  to 
an  increase,  by  enlisting  every  interest  against  it.  But  a 
conclusive  answer  will  bo  found  to  the  objection  iu  the  fact, 
that  the  measure  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did 
not  subject  all  articles  to  one  uniform  average  ad  valorem 
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jutr,  as  is  auiJiJomtl.  On  the  contran*,  it  provided  for  sey- 
enil  soparate  diisscs — one  at  25,  nnothcr  at  20,  and  uthirrs 
below — which  experience  would  seeni  to  (avor  as  a  tnodc 
preferable  to  all  otliers  imposing  duties.  But  give  to  the 
objection  its  greatest  strength,  and  how  iucousiderable  is  it, 
compared  to  the  overwholming  Dbjectiona  to  this  bill. 

I  (said  Mr.  Calhoan)  voted  tor  each  of  these  measures 
— not  that  I  was  prepared  to  adopt  them  as  they  were 
iuo?ed — but  bccaufie  I  regarded  tliein  as  intended  tor  revenue 
and  not  protection,  and  believed  them  to  be  susceptible  of 
being  made  the  basis  of  a  bill  calculated  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  treasurj',  and  also  to  extricate  the  country  from 
existing  ditBciiltios,  so  far  as  It  could  be  effected  by  the  fiscal 
action  of  the  Government  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle ; 
but  the  manner  in  wIiilIi  tliuy  nere  recciveil  Hatisfieil  ni« 
that  there  was  no  jxuHpect  of  duiug  any  thing  wliieh  wuiild 
tccord  with  my  views. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  voting  for  this  bill  was  ihc 
distressed  condition  of  the  manufactures.  Admitting  it  to 
be  tme,  to  the  extent  alleged,  he  would  ask  if  the  other 
bn^nesH  of  the  community  was  less  embarrassed  ;  and  if  it 
vas  just,  c<piat,  safe,  cniistitiititmal,  or  consistent  with 
sound  principles,  to  relieve  them  by  the  aacriHeo  of  the 
others .» 

Another,  and  a  final  reason  reiiiaJus  to  be  st-ated, — that 
it  would  suspend  the  Distribution  Act.  He  acknowledged 
its  force.  No  one  more  strongly  objected  to  that  unconsti- 
tutional and  dangerous  measuix'  than  he  did,  or  jUaced  a 
higher  estimate  on,  the  importance  of  expunging  it  from  the 
statute  book  ;  but,  bail  as  the  measure  is,  ho  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  was  worse  than  this,  or  to  get  rid  of 
it  by  Bubstiliiting  it  in  its  place.  But  suppose  them  to  bo 
equally  objectionable,  there  was  this  difference  between  them  : 
it  would  be  for  easier  to  extricate  ourselves  from  that  tlian 
from  this.     There  was  no  comparison  in  the  extent  and  the 
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Btren^h  of  the  interests  that  would  bo  enlisted  in  favor  of 
distribution  :  wtiilo  tbf>  whole  of  our  jMirty  nro  united  and 
zealous  against  lliat,  the  feebler  meaaure,  bnt,  unfortunately, 
dirided  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  would  seem,  in  reference 
to  this,  the  stronger.  According  to  his  opinion,  the  repeal 
of  the  Distribution  Act  by  the  next  Congress,  with  the 
whole  weight  of  onr  party  and  the  Executive  Department 
against  it,  was  as  certain  almost  as  any  future  event ;  yet 
he  was  ifiuly  lo  iniike  considerable  sacrifice  for  immediate 
riddance  from  that  odiouH  measure,  but  nothing  like  &s  great 
as  voting  for  this  bill. 

No  one  coiUd  more  sincerely  deplore  that  any  portion  of 
our  political  friends  should  bring  themselves  to  support  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  so  strongly  opposed,  and  which  he 
sincerely  believed  to  be  directly  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
the  iMirty,  and  our  i'ree  and  popular  institutions.  He  douhted 
not  but  thut  they  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  ;  but  he 
did  hope  that  they  would  retain  the  strong  repugnance  tliey 
express  to  a  measure,  which  they  think  themselves,  under  cir- 
cumstanceSj  corajwUed  to  support,  and  will  rally  at  an  cariy 
period,  not  only  in  co-openitioTi  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
to  free  the  country  from  its  blighting  effiicts,  hut  will  take 
the  lead  in  its  overthrow. 


SPEECH 


On  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  August  2Sth,  1S42. 


Mr.  Calhoun'  said,  that  liis  object  iu  rising  was  not  to 
advucate  or  oppose  tlie  treaty,  but  simply  to  state  the  rea- 
sons that  would  govern  him  in  voting  for  its  ratification.  The 
qucetion,  according  to  his  conception,  waa  not  whether  it 
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WM  all  wc  coiiKl  desire,  or  whether  it  wag  liable  to  this  or 
that  objection  ;  but  whethor  it  wjis  such  au  oue  that,  uiidur 
all  the  clrcunutancc'd  of  the  caac,  it  would  be  most  advl&able 
to  adopt  or  reject.  Thus  regarded,  it  was  his  iotontiuu  to 
btate  fairly  the  reasons  in  favor  of  aad  against  its  ratification  ; 
and  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  weight,  begiuniug  with  the 
portion  relating  to  the  Northeastern  boundary,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  was  the  immediatti  and  prominent  object  uf 
tiifi  negotiation. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  hod  not  the  slightest  doubt  tliat 
the  boundary  for  wliidi  the  State  of  Maine  contended  wa8 
tlic  true  one,  uh  established  by  the  treaty  uf  peace  in  J783; 
and  bad  accordingly  m  recorded  his  vote,  afltr  a  deliberate 
iDTefltigation  of  the  subject.  But,  although  such  was  his 
opinion,  he  did  not  doubt,  at  the  time,  that  the  boundary 
could  only  be  settled  by  a  compruiutse  lino.  We  had  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  doubtful  at  an  early  period  during  the 
admiuiBtmtion  of  AVashiiigton  :  and  imtva  recently  and  ex- 
plicitly, by  stipulating  tu  hubmit  it  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
friendly  power,  by  the  treaty  uf  Ghent.  Tho  doubt,  thus 
admitted  on  our  port  to  exist,  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  who  had  been  mutu- 
ally selocted  as  the  arbiter  under  the  treaty.  So  strong,  in- 
deed was  his  (Mr.  C.'b)  impression  that  tho  dispute  could 
oidy  be  settled  by  a  cvmiprunibH;  or  conveutional  Hue,  that 
he  said  to  a  friend  in  the  tlieri  Cabinet  (when  i\u  apprupria- 
tion  was  uiado  a  few  years  since  for  a  special  mission  to 
fingland  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary,  and  liis  name, 
among  others,  was  mentioned  for  tiic  place),  tltat  the  ques- 
tion coidd  only  be  settled  by  compromise  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, 6omo  distinguished  citizen  of  tho  section  ought  to  be 
ielecte<l ;  and  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Southern  man,  ought 
to  bo  tliuught  of.  With  these  previous  impressions,  he  was 
prepared,  when  the  negotiation  opened,  to  exiwet  if  it  suc- 
ceeded in  adjusting  the  difTiouUy,  it  would  be  (as  it  has  been) 
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on  a  comproiuific  line.  Notwifhslnnding,  when  It  noa  fiifii 
announced  that  the  line  agreed  on  iiiehided  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  temtory  lying  to  the  west  of  the  lino  awnrded 
by  the  Kin^  of  Holland,  he  waa  incredulouB,  and  cxjireesed 
himself  strongly  against  it.  His  first  inQpression  was,  per- 
haps, the  more  strongly  against  it,  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  fixed  on  the  river  St.  John,  frcunthe  mouth  of  Eel  River, 
taking  the  St.  Francis  branch  (the  one  selected  by  the  King 
of  Holland)  as  the  natunil  mu\  proper  compromise  boun- 
dary, including  in  our  limits  all  the  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  lying  north  of  Eel  River,  and  west  and  south  jf  the 
St.  John,  above  its  junction ;  and  all  the  other  witliin  that 
of  Great  Britain.  On  a  Htlle  reflection,  however,  he  re- 
solved not  to  form  his  opiniou  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  treaty  on  rumor  or  imperfect  informatioa  ;  but  to  wait 
until  the  vrLolo  subject  was  brought  before  the  Senate  offi- 
cially, and  then  to  make  it  up  on  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  after  deliberate  and  mature  reflec- 
tion ;  and  this  he  had  done  with  the  utmost  care  and  im- 
partiality. What  he  now  proposes  was,  to  give  the  result, 
with  the  reasons  on  which  it  restH,  and  which  would  govern 
his  vote  on  the  ratification. 

He  still  behoved  that  tho  boundary  which  hcliod  fixed  m 
his  own  mind  was  the  natural  and  proper  one  ;  but  as  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  the  question  for  them  to  decide  was 
— Are  the  objections  to  the  boundary  as  actually  agreed  on, 
and  the  stipulations  connected  with  it,  such  as  ought  to 
cause  its  rejection  ?  Tn  deciding  it,  it  niust  l>e  borne  in 
mind  that  as  far  as  this  portion  of  the  boundary  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  question  belonging  much  more  to  the  State  of  Maine 
than  to  the  Union.  It  is,  in  truth,  but  the  boundary-  of  that 
State  ;  and  it  makes  a  part  of  the  bouudarj^  of  the  United 
States,  only  by  being  the  exterior  boundary  of  one  of  the 
States  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  her  sovereignty  and  soil 
that  are  in  dispute,  except  the  portion  of  tho  latter  that  still 
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reniains  in  MassachusetU  ;  and  it  belongs  in  the  first  place 
to  her,  aud  to  Mjissiichusetts,  as  far  as  her  right  of  soil  is 
ittvolrcd,  to  say  whiit  their  rights  and  interests  are,  and 
what  i»  required  to  be  done.  The  rest  of  the  Union  is  bound 
to  defend  thciu  in  their  just  claim  ;  luid  to  assent  to  what 
they  may  be  willing  to  asseut,  iu  fettling  the  claim  in  con- 
test, if  there  should  Iw  nathiug  in  it  inconsiKteut  witli  the 
interest,  honor,  or  wdety  of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  It  is 
thus  the  controvers)'  has  ever  been  regarded.  It  is  well 
known  that  President  Jackson  would  readily  have  agreed 
to  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  had  not  Maine  ob- 
jected ;  and  that  to  overcome  her  objection,  he  was  jire- 
pared  to  recommend  to  Congress  to  give  her,  iu  order  to  get 
licr  consent,  one  niillinn  of  acrus  of  the  pTiblic  doixain,  worth, 
at  the  niinimuMi  price,  a  uiillion  and  u  quarter  of  dol- 
lar)^. The  case  is  now  reversed.  Maine  and  Ma&sachusetta 
have  both  os-scuted  to  tlie  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  far 
as  the  question  of  the  boundary  alTects  their  peciUiar  inter- 
est, through  commissioners  vested  with  full  powers  to  re- 
preeent  them ;  and  the  <[uestion  for  us  to  decide  is — Shall 
we  reject  that  to  which  theyhavo  assented  ?  Shall  the  Gov- 
ernment, after  refusing  to  agree  to  the  awaid  of  the  King  of 
Holknd,  because  Maine  objected,  now  rcverec  its  course,  and 
refuse  to  agree  to  that  which  she  and  Massachusetts  have 
both  assented  to  ?  There  may,  indeed,  be  reasons  stroDg 
eDongh  to  authorize  such  a  course  ;  but  they  must  be  such 
uvdll  go  to  prove  that  we  cannot  give  our  assent  consis- 
tently with  the  interests,  the  honor,  or  the  safety  of  the 
Union.  These  have  not  been  assigncid,  ami,  he  would  add, 
it' there  bo  any  such,  ho  has  not  been  able  to  detect  thom. 

It  has,  indfctl,  been  wild  that  ihc  assent  of  Maine  wjw 
coenrwl.  Slic  certainly  dt-sircd  io  obtain  a  more  favorablo 
iMmndary ;  but  when  the  alternative  was  presented  of  an- 
other reference  to  arbitration,  she  waived  her  objection,  og 
far  as  she  n'as  individually  concerned,  rather  than  incur  the 
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risk,  delay,  uucertainty  and  vexaUoix  of  niiotlicr  aabniissioQ 
of  faiT  claims  to  arbitration  ;  and  left  it  to  the  Senate,  tli6 
constituted  autliority  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  decide 
on  the  general  merits  of  the  treaty,  as  it  relates  to  tho  whole 
Union.  In  so  doin^j,  slie  has,  in  his  opinion,  acted  wisely 
and  patrioticJiUy— wisely  for  herself,  iind  |»atriotically  in  ref- 
erence to  the  rest  n(  the  Union.  She  has  not  got,  indeed, 
all  fihe  desla'd  ;  and  h:w  oveu  lust  territory,  if  the  treaty  bo 
coinjiared  with  the  award  ol"  the  Kiuj;  of  HoUiind  ;  hut,  as  an 
ofifict,  that  M-hlch  she  has  lost  is  of  Htttc  value,  wliilo  that 
whieh  she  retains  has  bo^n  greatly  increased  in  \-alue  by  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty.  The  whole  amonnt 
h)8t,  is  about  half  a  railiiou  of  acres.  It  lies  along  the  east- 
cm  fllopo  of  the  higlilands,  skirtin^  the  St.  Lawrence  to  tho 
east,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  little  value  for  soil,  timber, 
or  any  thing  else — a  sterile  region,  in  a  severe,  inhospitable 
clime.  Against  this  loss,  she  has  acfjuired  tho  right  to  navi- 
gate the  river  Ht.  John  ;  aud  that,  not  only  to  float  down 
the  timber  on  its  banks,  but  all  the  productions  of  the  exten- 
sive, well-timbered,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  not  a  sterile  por- 
tion of  the  State  that  lies  on  her  side  of  the  basin  of  that 
river  and  its  tributarieit.  But  this  is  not  all.  She  also  gains 
what  is  vastly  more  valuable — the  right  to  ship  them  on  the 
same  terms  as  colonial  produetious  to  Qrcat  Britain  and  Iter 
colonial  possegsions. 

These  great  and  important  advantages  will  probably 
double  the  value  of  that  extensive  region,  and  make  it  one 
of  tho  most  popidous  and  flaurishing  portions  of  the  State, 
f^timatt-d  by  a  mere  moneyed  standard,  these  advantages 
are  worth,  he  would  suppose,  all  the  rest  of  tho  territory 
claimed  by  Maine  without  them.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
sum  of  ahiHit  ^200,000  to  hi  paid  her  for  the  exiwnses  of 
defending  her  territory,  and  §300,000  to  her  and  iSIassacha* 
setts  in  equal  moieties,  in  consequeucc  of  tht-ir  aaseut  to  the 
boundary  and  the  ei^uiralents  received,  it  must  be  apjiarent 
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that  IVlainc  hns  not  luatlc  a  bad  exchange  in  nccopting  tlio 
trent>%  as  compared  with  the  award,  as  far  as  her  »e[uirato 
interest  is  concerned.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  she  is  tlie 
rightful  jutlf^u  I'f  her  own  iutcreHts  ;  and  ht'r  ix.«.seiit  is  a  siif- 
ficitrut  gruuud  iur  our  as»i.-tit,  iJiuvidtMl  ttiat  lu  nluch  sho  hu^ 
OMcnti-'d  does  not  involve  too  great  a  sacritice^  on  the  part  ot 
the  rest  of  the  Uuion,  of  their  honor  or  safety.  So  far  from 
thifl,  as  far  as  Iho  rest  of  the  Union  is  concerned,  the  sncri- 
fico  is  small  and  the  ^aiii  fijeDX.  They  are  under  solemn 
ititntiuual  obligations  to  defend  Maine,  as  one  of  the 
jmbera  of  the  Union,  against  invasion,  and  to  protect  her 
territory,  cost  what  it  may,  at  every  hazard.  The  power, 
claiming  wimt  she  contended  to  be  hers,  is  one  uf  the  greatest, 
if  not  tliti  greatest  on  earth  ;  the  dispiito  i.«tof  long  Minnding, 
and  of  a  character  difllcult  tu  be  adjusted  ;  uud^  however 
dear  the  right  of  Maine  may  be  i-cgarded  in  the  abstract,  it 
hoa  been  made  doubtful,  in  consequence  of  admissions,  for 
which  the  Government  of  the  Union  is  responsible.  To  ter- 
minate such  a  cuntroverBy,  with  the  assent  of  the  parly  im- 
mediately interested,  by  paying  the  small  sum  of  half 
a  million, — of  which  a  largi;  part  (say  §200,000)  is  un- 
questionably due  to  Maine,  and  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
her  without  the  treaty, — is  indeed  a  small  sooriiicc,  a  fortu- 
nate deliveraucc.  President  Jackson  was  willing  to  allow 
her,  as  has  been  stated,  more  than  twice  as  much  for  her  as- 
sent to  the  awanl ;  and  in  doing  so,  lie  showed  his  wisdom, 
whatever  Diight  have  been  thought  of  it  at  the  time.  Those, 
at  least,  who  opposed  the  treaty,  will  not  charge  him  with 
being  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  Union 
in  making  the  u3er ;  and  yet  tlie  charge  wliioh  they  make 
against  this  portion  of  the  treaty  does,  by  implication,  sub- 
ject what  he  was  ready  to  do  to  a  similar  one. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  territorj'  which  England  would 
acquire  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  awarded  line,  would  greatly 
strengthen  her  frontier,  and  weaken  ours  ;  and  woiUd  there- 
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by  endanger  the  safety  of  the  country  ia  that  quarter.  He 
did  not  profess  to  Iw  deeply  versed  in  militarj'  science  ;  but, 
according  to  hia  conception,  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
abjccl  ion.  It  waSj  if  he  did  not  mistake,  the  very  last  point  un 
our  whole  frontier,  frotu  the  moutb  of  the  St.  Crobc  to  the  nut- 
let of  Lake  Superior,  on  which  an  expedition  would  bo  orgtm- 
ized  on  cither  side  to  attack  the  posseBsious  of  the  other, 
in  a  military  point  of  new,  our  loss  is  as  nothing  in  that 
quarter;  while  in  another,  and  a  much  more  important 
quarter,  our  gain  hy  the  treaty  is  great,  in  the  same  point  of 
view.  He  referred  to  that  provision  by  which  wo  acqtiirc 
Rouse's  Point,  at  the  uortheru  e.vtremity  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  is  among  the  most  important  military  positions  on 
tiic  whole  line  uf  our  eastern  and  noillierufmutier, — whether 
it  be  regarded  in  reference  looffcusivo  or  defensive  operations. 
He  well  i-cmembcred  the  deep  sensation  caused  among  mili- 
tarj'  men  in  consequence  of  its  loss  ;  and  he  would  leave  the 
question  of  loss  or  gain,  in  a  military  point  of  view  (taking 
the  two  together),  to  thdr  decision,  without  the  least  doubt 
what  it  would  be. 

But  if  it  should  be  thought  by  any  one  that  these  con^^ 
fiidcrations,  as  conclusive  as  they  seemed  to  be,  were  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  ratification  of  tliis  portion  of  the 
treaty,  there  were  others,  whit;h  appeared  to  him  to  be  per- 
fectly conclusive.  Ho  refiTred  to  the  condition  in  which  we 
wotdd  be  left,  if  the  treaty  should  be  rejected.  He  would 
ask — if,  after  liaviug  agreed  at  CihcDt  to  refer  the  subject  to 
arbitration,  and,  after  having  refused  to  agree  to  the  award 
made  under  that  reference,  by  au  arbitrator  of  our  own  selec- 
tion, we  should  now  reject  this  treaty,  negotiated  by  our  own 
Secretar}'  of  State,  Tmder  our  own  eyes,  and  which  had  pre- 
viously received  the  assent  of  the  States  immetHately  inter- 
ested— whether  tlicre  would  be  the  slightest  prospect  that 
another  equally  lavoiable  would  ever  bo  obtained.  On  the 
contrary,  would  wc  tot  stand  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
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«ver,  in  reference  to  our  claim  ?  Would  it  not,  indeed,  bo 
tlu*j«t  certain  that  we  should  lose  the  whole  of  the  Kosin  of 
the  St.  John,  and  Great  Britain  gain  all  for  which  Bhe  ever 
contended,  Btrcngthene<l  ae  she  would  lie  Ity  the  disclosures 
nubdc  during  tlda  disctisHion  ?  *"     He  was  far  from  asserting 

•  JTle  following  extract  from  the  sp<wch  of  Mr.  Rives,  tlie  Chairniau 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  KcUtiona,  will  show  what  the  disclo- 
sures were : — 

It  appears  to  the  commilteo,  thcrerorc,  in  looking  liack  to  the  public 
■ad  mlemn  *cis  of  the  Goremmcot,  and  of  succcssivo  administnitions, 
that  tbo  time  htis  pAssod,  if  it  ercr  existed,  when  we  conld'bo  JustiHcd  in 
makini;  the  precise  line  of  boundary  claimed  by  us  tho  subject  of  a  tine 
ftut  non  of  DcgoUatJon,  or  of  the  ultima  ratio— <t{  an  assertion  by  force. 
Did  a  second  arbitration,  then.  fttTord  the.  prospect  of  a  more  satisfftctoTT 
result?  This  expedient  scciiifil  to  be  eqiially  njecteil  by  all  parlies — by 
the  Uottcd  States,  by  Great  Bntnin,  and  by  tho  Stale  of  Maine.  If  such 
iQ  alUimative  ahould  t>e  contemplated  liy  any  uno  as  preferable  to  tho 
UTUigcm^nt  wliit'h  liail  been  made,  it  is  fit  lo  bear  iu  miml  tho  risk  and 
mcerlainti/,  an  wtll  ns  the  inevitable  delay  and  expfiise,  incident  to  that 
iDode  of  dcd.iion.  Wo  have  already  seen,  in  tlie  instance  of  tho  arbitra- 
tiOD  by  the  King  of  the  KcllK-rlBiitls,  how  much  weight  a  tribunal  nf  that 
iort  IS  incliiiiyl  to  give  to  the  arfcumcnt  of  canvtaituce,  and  a  suppo^utd 
tn<«nf ioH  on  tho  part  of  the  nepotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1773,  against  the 
literal  and  positire  terms  cinployeil  by  tho  inslniment  in  its  description 
of  limits.  Is  there  no  danger,  in  the  event  of  another  arbitration,  that  a 
ftrtber  iceearch  into  the  public  archives  of  Kiirope  mlKlit  bring  to  Hght 
tana  RDtaarrassing  (crcn  thoitgh  apocryphal)  (Incninpnt,  to  throw  a  new 
ihade  of  plauMble  dmibt  on  the  ck-amcss  of  our  title,  in  tho  view  of  a 
nrerdgn  arbiter?  Such  a  document  has  already  been  communicated  to 
th«  committee;  and  I  (eel  it  (said  Jlr.  II.)  lo  bo  my  duty  to  lay  it  before 
the  Senate,  that  they  may  fully  appreciate  its  hcaringji,  and  dclcnniuo  for 
themselves  tlie  weiirht  and  importance  which  belonff  to  it.  It  is  due  to 
Ilio  learned  and  dwtinguished  pcntlcman  (Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  of  Itohton]!. 
by  whom  the  document  referred  to  was  di:icovercd  iu  the  architrea  of 
France,  while  pursuing  hia  laborious  and  intelligent  rcwjwches  connected 
wilh  the  history  of  our  own  country,  that  the  account  of  it  should  bo 
gifen  in'  hi«  own  worrig.  as  contained  in  a  communication  addressed  by 
liim  to  ihe  Uopartmont  of  SUtc  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  read  from  that 
BMnmuuicotioQ : — 
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that  tlio  facts  disclosed    established   the   claim  of  Gi 
Britniu,  or  that  the  map  exhibited   ia  tlic  one  to  which 
Franklin  referred,  ia  \ua  note  to  the  Coont  do  Vergennes, 

"Wtiilo  pursuing  my  rot^carc-ht'^  fttnong  the  voluminous  papers  relating 
to  tlio  American  ItcTolution  in  the  Archives  ties  Affaires  EtrangiTCS, 
m  r&riii,  1  found  in  one  vt  thu  bound  rolumcui  kq  orijpnal  letter  fruni 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Count  do  Vergenncs,  of  wlmb  the  following  i«  ui  exact 
transcript:— 

**S]«:  I  liafc  tlic  honor  of  returnJiig  herewith  the  map  your  Excel- 
lency Kcxit  mc  ycstDnln;*'.  I  liavo  mtirkcJ  wilU  iL  strung  red  line,  accord 
iug  to  your  dpsin-,  tbc  limiU  of  tho  Unitod  Slat<«.  as  settled  in  tho  pn>- 
limiiuLhcs  bctwtxn  tlie  British  and  American  pIcnipotcuUaries. 

'•  Witli  great  rcspoct,  I  am,  Ac, 

"II.  FRANKLIN." 

"  This  letter  \ras  written  six  days  after  tho  prcliminarka  were  signed; 
ond  if  we  coiild  procure  llic  identical  mapmentioned  hy  Franklin,  it  would 
seem  to  nfTonl  conclusit-e  c-vidi^ncc  as  lo  the  meaning  affixed  by  the  eom- 
misnoncra  to  the  language  of  the  treaty  on  ttie  subject  of  the  boundaries. 
You  may  well  suppose  that  I  lost  no  time  in  making  inquiry  for  the  map, 
not  doubting  that  it  wotild  conflrm  all  my  previous  opinions  respecting 
the  vjilidJIy  of  ciur  cliiiin.  In  th'C  gMgmphical  dojiarlmfnt  of  the  Arcliives 
■re  »i.^ty  lhuu»and  ma|)S  and  charti> ;  but  no  wdl  arranged  vritli  catalogues 
and  indexes,  that  any  one  of  them  may  bo  easily  found.  After  a  little 
research  in  the  American  diri-'iion,  vith  the  aid  of  the  keeper,  I  camo  upon 
a  map  of  North  .■\niPrifA,  hy  !>' AuTJlle,  dated  174Ct,  in  size  About  eighteen 
iocheB  square,  on  which  was  drawn  a  t^trong  red  lint  throughout  thv 
entire  botindary  of  the  United  States,  answering  precisely  to  Kmnklin's 
description.  The  hne  is  hold  and  di-stinfrt  in  every  part  made  with  red 
ink,  and  apparrntly  dmn'n  with  a  hair  pcndl,  or  a  |>fn  with  a  blunt  poiat 
There  is  no  other  colonng  on  any  part  of  the  raap. 

"Imagine  my  surprlsu  on  discovering  tliat  this  ItuL*  runs  wholly  soaf 
of  the  St.  J(i}in,  and  bctwiTii  tho  head  watern  of  that  rir<'r  and  thoM  of 
the  Pt'iiobscot  and  ICenncK-c.  lu  tihort,  it  is  exactly  the  line  now  con- 
tended for  by  Great  Uritain.  except  that  it  cDnccdci;  more  than  is  claimed. 
The  north  line,  ai^r  departing  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix,  instead 
of  prooeediiig  to  Mars  IliU,  Rta\yn  fur  short  of  that  point,  and  turns  off*  ta 
Uic  west^  so  OS  to  leave  on  tlic  British  side  all  the  slreunis  which  flow  into 
the  St.  Jolui.  between  the  suuriv  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Afani  Uilh  It  is 
evident  that  the  hne,  from  the  SL  Croix  to  the  Canadian  highlandg,  is  in* 
tended  to  ezoludo  ai'  the  waters  running  into  the  St.  John. 
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the  French  Minister ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tbo 
confonnity  "i'  the  line  delineated  on  the  iDap  witli  the  one 
described  in  his  note,  xvould  have  the  effect  of  strengthening 

''  There  is  no  pDedtivo  proof  that  this  map  is  actuiJIy  the  oiic  marked 
bj  Franklin ;  j-ct,  upon  any  other  supposition,  it  would  lie  difficult  to 
explain  the  drcumsLunny.'t  of  it-s  agreeing  sn  prrfwlly  with  liis  (lL*scri{ilion, 
and  or  its  Iwing  preserved  in  t!ie  plmi-  where  it  would  naturally  be  dc- 
poisitaj  hy  Count  de  Vergennca.  I  also  found  another  map  in  the  Archives, 
oa  which  the  Kame  boundary  wna  traced  in  a  doited  red  line  with  a  pen, 
ai^uurcntly  copied  from  the  other. 

"I  inclo&o  herewith  a  uinp  of  Miiine,  an  which  I  hare  drawn  n  stroog 
black  line,  ronesponding  with  the  red  one  above  incnlJunod." 

I  ain  iJir  from  intimntin};  (said  Mr.  lUrct}  that  tho  docmaentd  dis- 
WTercd  by  Mr.  Spark.i.  piirioiiB  nnd  well  worthy  of  considenition  as  they 
undoubtedly  arc,  are  of  weight  siifiicient  tu  slmke  the  titlu  of  the  United 
Stales,  foondedou,  the  positive  lan^uo^  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  itut  they 
loald  not  foil,  in  t}io  cronC  of  another  reference,  to  giro  increased  ccmfi- 
<leme  and  enipha.<ds  to  tho  pretentions  of  Groat  Itritain.  anil  to  exert  a 
corresponding  influenoo  ujioii  the  miiul  nf  the  ai-bilcr.  It  h  worth  wbilo 
io  this  oonncctioD,  to  turn  to  what  Lord  Ashburton  has  imi'J,  in  odc  of  his 
onDinanxationji  to  Mr.  Webster,  when  explaining  his  views  of  tho  position 
of  the  highlands  descriljod  in  the  treaty; — 

*•  My  inspection  of  the  maps,  and  my  exaniiiiatinn  of  tlie  documents," 
says  his  I-ordsliip,  "  lead  rac  to  a  very  strong  conviction  that  tho  higldands 
contemplated  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  were  the  only  highlands 
then  known  to  them — at  the  head  of  the  J'enobtcal,  Kennebec^  and  the 
rirera  ttfgt  nf  the  St.  Croij;;  mv\  that  Ihey  did  not  precisely  know  how 
the  north  line  from  the  St,  Croix  would  Mrike  Ihem;  and  if  it  were  not 
my  wish  to  slwrten  this  discussion,  I  belicro  a  very  good  argument  might 
be  dr»wn  from  the  words  of  the  treaty  in  proof  of  this.  It  the  negotia- 
(jons  with  Mr.  Livin^ton,  and  nftt^rwards  with  Mr.  McLane,  this  view 
weiDcd  to  prevaU  ;  and,  u  yon  are  aware,  there  were  proposals  to  search 
for  these  highlands  to  tho  wcst^  where  alone,  I  beiieve,  they  will  be  found 
to  answer  perfi.-clly  the  description  of  the  treaty.  If  this  quettion.  should 
unfortunatelt/  go  to  a  further  reference,  I  shviild  bif  no  meava  defpnir 
if  finding  aomt  eonfirmaiion  of  this  vita  af  the  ca»e." 

It  is  (hr  tlie  Scnat*  to  consider  (added  Mr.  Hires)  whether  thero  would 
no*  b«  moch  risk  of  introducing  new  complin-ations  nnd  em)>arnifismenta 
in  this  CQDtrOTer>y,  by  leaving  it  open  for  another  litigated  referCDOO ;  and 
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not  a  little  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  in  her  own  cstima* 
tioQ  nnd  tlttit  of  the  world.     But  the  facts  stated,  and  ths 

map  exhibited  by  the  Chairmau  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rc-lutious  (Mr.  Kives),  are  not  the  only  or  the  strongest  dis- 
closures miulc  dming  the  discussion.  The  French  map,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton),  froi^H 
Mr.  Ji-nVrst'n'B  cnllectii>n  in  the  Congress  librury,  in  order  to 
rebut  the  iuference  from  the  fonner,  turned  out  to  bo  still 
more  bo.  Thia  was  made  iti  the  vill^  of  Passy,  in  tlH^f 
year  afYer  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated,  where  FrankHn 
(\v]io  WHS  one  of  the  negotiators)  resided,  and  was  dedicated 
to  bim  ;  and  this  has  the  boundary  line  drawn  in  exact 
confonnity  to  the  other,  and  in  the  manner  described  in  the 

if  tho  British  fJoTornmcnt^stronglj-  prepossessed,  aA  its  minister  tells  us 
it  is,  wilh  ihc  jujiiULX!  of  Us  clniius — woiitrl  not  find  nliAt  it  would  natu- 
rally cunsidcr  a  pL-rstuasivc  ''cDunrnintluu  of  its  view  of  the  case"  ia  docu- 
ments such  »s  tlio&e  cucouotcrcd  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  hU  hUtoricai  reacarctics 
iu  tho  archives  of  I'rancc. 

A  map  luis  Ik^oii  vautiUngly  paradoil  here,  from  Mr.  JpfltTsoii's  collw^ 
tion,  in  the  wal  of  opposttiou  (without  taking  time  to  see  what  it  was), 
to  couTront  nnd  invaLidato  the  map  fjund  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  Uio  Fonign 
Office  at  I'aris ;  but,  tho  momcDt  it  is  cxaimtit>d,  it  is  found  to  sustaia,  by 
the  most  precise  ami  lemarkahle  correspoodenm  in  every  feature,  the  map 
communicatcJ  by  Mr.  Sparks.  Tho  Senator  who  pnnhiced  it,  could  m-e 
notliing  but  Uw.'  microscopic  dotted  line  running  olT  in  a  nortJicafitcrly 
direction  ;  but  the  tnoment  othor  cym  were  applied  to  it,  thero  wws  found, 
in  bold  relief,  a  slroug  red  line,  indioiling  the  limits  of  tho  United  Staleii, 
aocordioK  to  tho  treuty  of  f>cace,  and  coitid<lin{;,  tuinutely  and  exactly, 
vilh  the  boundar)'  traced  on  the  map  of  Mr.  ti]»ftrk^  That  this  i-ed  lino, 
and  not  the  hardly  visible  dotted  line,  was  intended  to  represent  the 
limits  of  tliD  United  Status  accordiug  to  the  treaty  of  penc*,  is  conclusively 
shown  by  tho  circumstance  Uiat  (he  red  line  is  drawn  on  the  map  all 
around  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  United  States  ;  through  the  mid^ 
of  the  Northei-n  I^kes,  thenco  through  the  Lrmg  1.ake  and  the  Kainy  Lake 
to  the  Lake  of  the  \^'ooda ;  and  from  tlic  wcsleni  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  tho  Woods  to  thi-  Kiver  Mixsi^idppi ;  and  along  tluit  river,  to  tho 
point  where  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  according  to  tho  treaty  of 
peace,  leat-es  it ;  and  theuca.  by  its  easterly  cDumc.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
SU  Mary's,  oo  the  Atlantic. 
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note  of  Dr.  Fmnklin — a  line  gomewhat  more  adverse  to  ub 
than  that  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  But,  striking  as  is 
thie  coincidence,  he  was  fur  from  reg;urdin^  it  as  sufficient  to 
eatablii^h  tht;  cliiim  of  (Iroat  Britahi.  It  would,  huwcver, 
be  iu  vain  to  deny  that  it  was  a  conuboratiug  circmnstauce, 
caJcuhitod  to  fuld  no  amall  weight  to  her  claim. 

It  would  be  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  France 
was  our  ally  at  the  time,  and,  as  such,  must  have  been  con- 
sulted and  ke])t  constantly  adrised  of  all  that  occurred 
during  the  prof^'sa  of  the  negotiation,  including  its  final 
result,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  these  disclosures 
would  not  weigh  heavily  against  us  m  any  future  negotiation. 
They  would,  m  much  su^taken  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
verse award  of  t!ie  King  of  Holland,  and  this  treaty,  should 
it  be  rejected — as  to  render  ho]Kjleas  any  future  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  by  ncgotiatiou  or  arbitratiou.  Ko  alter- 
native would  bo  left  us  but  to  yield  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
British  claim,  or  to  put  Maine  in  possessioE  by  force, — and 
that,  too,  with  the  ojunion  and  sympathy  of  the  world  against 
ns  and  our  cause.  In  his  opiuiou,  we  would  he  bound  to 
attempt  it,  in  justice  to  Maine,  should  wo  refuse  to  agree  to 
what  bhe  hiLS  assented.  So  much  for  the  boundary  (Question, 
as  lar  OH  Alaine  is  couceraed. 

Hanngnow  shown — satisfiictoriJy,  lie  hoped — that  Maine 
bu  acted,  wisely  for  herself  in  nsseating  to  the  treaty,  it 
temained  to  be  coneideied  whether  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  Union  on  such  questions,  would  not  also  do  so  in 
ratifying  it,  as  far  at  Ii'aKt  as  the  liuundary  question  is  in- 
volved. He  would  add  uuthJug  to  what  hud  already  been 
Mid  of  the  portion  in  which  Maine  was  immediately  intcr- 
nted.  His  remarks  would  be  confined  to  the  remaining 
portioa  of  the  boundary,  extcudiug  from  the  uurthwcsteru 
curner  of  that  State  to  the  Kock>'  Mountains. 

Throughout  this  long-extended  line,  every  question  has 
been  settled  to  our  satisfactiun.    Our  right  has  been  acknowl- 
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edged  to  a  territory  <tf  about  one  hundred  thouaind  at-roa 
of  land  in  New  Hanipfihirc,  wliich  would  have  been  lost  bv 
the  ftwnpd  of  the  King  of  Holland.  A  long  gore  of  about 
the  same  amount,  lying  in  Vermont  and  New-York,  and 
which  was  lost  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  would  bo  regained 
hy  this.  It  includes  Rouse's  Point.  Sugar  Tsland,  lying  in 
the  water  connection  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
and  heretofore  in  dispute,  is  acknowledged  to  be  onrs  ;  it  is 
large,  and  valuable  for  soil  and  position.  So  also  is  Islo 
Royidc,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  acknowl- 
edged to  Ik:  oura — a  large  island,  and  valuable  for  ita  fish- 
eries. And  also,  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  north  and 
west  of  that  lake,  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  River 
St.  Louis  on  one  side,  and  Pigeon  River  on  the  other — con- 
taining four  millions  of  acres.  It  is  said  to  be  sterile,  but 
cannot  well  be  more  so  than  that  acquired  by  Great  BritAin, 
lying  wc8t  of  the  l«nmiiar»'  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland. 
In  addition,  all  the  islands  in  the  lUver  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes,  which  were  divided  in  running  out  the  division 
line  under  previous  treaties,  are  acquired  by  us  under  this  ; 
and  all  the  channels  and  passa^s  are  opened  to  the  common 
uses  of  onr  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  reference  to  this 
long  line  of  boundar}'.  Our  gain — regarded  in  the  most 
contracted  point  of  view,  as  mere  equivalents  for  the  stim 
assumed  to  bo  paid  by  us  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  foi 
their  assent  to  the  treaty— is  vastly  greater  than  what  we 
have  mntmcted  to  j)ay.  Taking  the  whole  boundary  ques- 
tion together,  and  summing  up  the  loss  and  gain  of  the 
whole,  including  what  affects  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and 
he  could  not  doubt  that,  regarded  merely  ns  set-offs,  our 
gain  greatly  exceeds  our  Iohh — vastly  so,  compared  to  what 
it  would  have  been  under  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland, 
— including  the  equivalent  which  our  Government  was  will- 
ing to  allow  Maine  for  her  assent.     But  it  would  Ix-,  indeed. 
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lo  take  a  very  contracted  view  to  regiird  it  in  that  light.  It 
would  Iw  to  overlook  the  vast  imiiurtanre  of  pennaucutly 
establialiiiig,  between  two  such  powers,  a  lino  of  boundary 
of  several  tliousand  miles^  abounding  in  disputed  points  of 
much  difficulty  and  loag  btanditiy.  The  treaty,  lie  trusted, 
would  do  much  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  solid  peace  be- 
tween the  countries — a  thing  so  much  to  bo  desired. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted,  after  settling  so 
large  a  porUon  of  tho  boundarj',  that  tho  part  beyond  the 
Kocky  Mountains  should  i-cmain  unadjusted.  Its  settlument 
would  have  contributed  much  to  strengthen  the  foundation 
of  a  durable  peace.  But  wuuKl  it  be  wise  to  reject  the 
treaty,  because  all  has  not  been  done  that  coiUd  be  desired? 
Ho  placed  a  high  value  on  our  territory  on  the  west  of  those 
mountains,  and  held  our  title  to  it  to  be  clear;  but  he 
would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  consummate  fully,  to  stake  our 
claim  un  a  trial  of  strength  at  this  time.  Tho  tenitory  is 
How  held  by  joint  occupancy,  under  the  ti-eaty  of  Ghent, 
which,  cither  party  may  tcrmiuate  by  gi\ing  to  the  other  six 
monthfl'  notice.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  aucrt  our  ex- 
clanve  right  of  occupancy  at  jirescnt,  the  certain  loss  of  the 
territory  must  bu  the  result;  tor  tliu  plain  reason  that  Great 
Britain  could  concentrate  there  a  much  lui-ger  force,  naval 
and  military,  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  at  far  less  expense, 
than  wc  could.  This  will  not  be  denied ;  but  it  ^ill  not  be 
always  the  case.  Our  population  is  steadily — he  might  say 
mpidly — advancing  across  the  contiuent,  to  tho  borders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Judging  from  past  experience,  the  tide 
iif  population  will  sweep  acru«is  the  Kocky  Mountains,  with 
n-sistluss  force,  at  no  distant  period ;  wKea  wtiat  we  chiim 
will  quietly  fall  into  our  hands,  without  ex()euse  orjjluod- 
ihcd.  Time  is  acting  for  us.  Wait  patiently,  and  all  wo 
claun  will  be  ours ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  seize  it  by  force^  it 
will  be  sure  to  elude  our  grasp. 

Having  now  stated  his  reasons  for  voting  to  latify  tho 
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articles  ia  the  treaty  relating  to  the  boundary,  he  would 
next  proceed  to  assign  those  that  would  govom  his  vote  on 
the  two  relating  to  the  African  slave  trade.  And  here  ho 
would  jiremise,  tliat  there  an?  wv^eml  c-ircuinatances,  which 
caused  nu  smtiU  repuguaucc  uu  hiii  i)ari  to  tiny  HtlpuliiLionK 
whatever  with  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  those  articlea; 
and  he  would  add,  that  he  wouUl  have  been  jfratificd  if  they, 
and  all  othc^r  stipulations  on  the  subject,  could  have  been 
entirely  omitted ;  but  he  must,  at  the  samo  time,  twy,  he 
did  not  »ee  how  it  was  poHsilile  to  avoid  entering  into  some 
arrangement  on  the  subject.  To  understand  the  difficulty, 
it,  will  Iw  nuccsaar)'  to  advert  to  the  course  heretofore  taken 
by  our  Grovemmcut  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  the  cir- 
cumstftuccs  under  which  the  negotiations  that  resulted  in 
this  treaty  had  commenced. 

Congress  at  nii  early  day — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  it  could 
legislate  on  the  subject,  under  the  constitution — passed 
laws  enacting  seven:  penalties  against  the  African  slave 
trade.  This  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which 
declared  it  to  bo  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  and  stipulated  that  both  of  the  parties — 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — should  use  their  best 
endeavors  tu  cfiect  its  abolition.  Shortly  after,  an  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  piracy;  and  a  reaolu- 
tiou  was  adoiJled  by  Congress,  requesting  the  President  to 
eater  into  anangements  with  other  powers  for  its  suppres- 
sion. Groat  Britiun,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  treatios  with  the  European  maritime 
powers  for  its  Buppression;  and,  not  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  negotiation,  had  entered  into  joint  stipu* 
lations  with  (he  five  gi-eat  powers  to  back  her  on  the  ques- 
tion of  search.  She  had  thus  acquired  a  general  supervisiou 
of  the  trade  along  the  African  coast;  so  that  vessels  carrying 
tlie  flag  of  every  other  country',  except  ours,  were  subject  on 
that  coast  to  the  inspection  of  her  cruisers,  and  to  bo  cap- 
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tnred,  if  inspected  of  being  engagod  in  the  slave  trade.     In 
wnsoquencc,  oura  became  almost  the  only  flag  iiBed  bythoee 
engaged  in  the  trade,  whether  our  people  or  foreigncra  ;  al- 
though  our  laws  inhibited  the  traffic  ander  the  severest 
penaltiea.    In  this  6tate  of  things,  Great  Britain  put  forward 
the  claim  of  the  riglit  of  searth  as  indispensable  to  suppress 
a  trade  prohibited  by  the  lawa  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
to  the   execution  of  llio  laws  aud  treaties  of  the  nations 
associated  with  her  by  luutnal  engagtoncnts  for  ila  !*upi)res- 
rion.     At  this  stage,  a  correspondence  took  jilacc  between 
uur   late  minister  at   tlic   Court  of  St.  James   and   Lord 
Palmcrston  on  the  siiltject,  in  whieli  the  latter  npenly  ami 
boldly  claimed  the  right  of  search,  and  wliicU  was  promptly 
aod  decidedly  rcpcUcd  on  our  side.     We   had   long  since 
taken  our  stand  against  it,  and  bad  ri'sisted  its  abuse,  as  a 
belUgvrent  right,  at  the  niuuth   of  the   canuou.     Neithci 
honor  nor  policy  on  our  part  could  tolerate  its  exercise  in 
time  of  peace,  in  any  form — whether  in  that  of  search,  a.s 
claimed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  or  the  less  offensive  and  un- 
reasonable one  of  visitation^  as  proposed  by  bis  successor, 
Lonl  Aberdeen.     And  yet  we  were  placed  in  such  circum- 
tiances  as  to  require  that  something  should  be  done.     It 
was  in  Such  a  state  of  things  that  the  negotiation  com- 
nenced — and  commenced,  in  part,  in  reference  to  this  bu1>- 
jert,  which  wa-n  tending  rapidly  to  bring  tlio  two  countries 
into  colliaiun.     On   our   siik-,  we   were    dccjily   committed 
igiinBt  the  traffic,  both  by  k-gislation  and  treaty.     The  in- 
SnmOQ  and  the  cflbrts  of  the  civiliaed  world  were  directed 
oguost  it — and  that,  too,  under  our  lead  at  the  commence- 
ment ;  and  with  snch  success  as  to  compel  vessels  engagod  in 
it  lo  take  shelter,  almost  exclusively,  under  the  fraudulent 
'w  of  our  flag.     To  permit  siirh  a  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue, could  not  but  deeply  iuipeacb  our  honor,  aud  turn  the 
myopathy  of  the  world  against  us.     On  the  other  side,  Great 
Britain  bad  acquired,  by  treaties,  the  right  of  supervision, 
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including  that  of  search  and  capturing,  over  the  trade  on 
tlie  coaHt  of  Africa,  witli  tlie  view  to  its  suppression,  from 
uU  the  maritime  powers  except  ourselves.  Thus  sitnatcd, 
he  must  sity  that  he  saw  no  altcruativo  for  us  but  the  one 
adopted — to  take  tho  supen'ision  of  our  own  trade  on  tliat 
coost  into  our  ovm  hands,  and  to  prevent,  Lyour  own  cruisers, 
the  fraudulent  use  of  our  flag.  The  oaly  question,  in  the 
actual  state  of  things,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was,  whether 
it  should  be  done  by  a  formal  or  informal  arrangement  ? 
He  would  have  preferred  the  latter  ;  but  tho  difference  be- 
tween them  was  not,  in  liis  opinion,  sucli  as  would  justify, 
on  tliat  account,  tho  rejection  of  the  treaty.  They  would, 
in  substance  be  the  same,  and  will  differ  but  little,  probably, 
in  the  expense  of  execution.  Either  was  better  than  the 
other  alternatives — to  do  nothing;  to  leave  things  in  the 
danjjerous  state  iti  which  they  stood  ;  or  to  yield  to  the 
right  of  search  or  visitation. 

It  is  objected  that  the  arrangement  entered  into  is  vir- 
tually an  acknowledgment  of  tho  right  of  search.  Ho  did 
not  80  regard  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  considered  it,  imder 
all  the  circumstances^  as  a  surrender  of  that  claim  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  conclusion,  which  a  renew  of  the 
whole  transaction,  in  his  oiiiuiou,  would  justify.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  in  the  first  place,  claimed  the  unqualified  right  of 
Bearch,  in  which  it  is  understood  he  was  backed  by  the  five 
great  powers.  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  more  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration, explained  it  to  mean  the  right  of  \-isitation  simply; 
and,  finally,  the  negotiation  is  cloBcd  without  reference  to 
either,  simply  with  a  stipulation  between  the  parties  to  keep 
up  for  five  yeara  a  squadron  of  not  less  than  eighty  guns  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws  nnd  obligations  of  each,  of  tho  countries  for  tho 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  carefully  worried,  to 
make  it  mutual,  but  at  the  same  time  separate  and  inde- 
[wndcnt  :  each  looking  to  the  execution  of  its  own  laws  and 
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obligations,  and  carefully  excluding  the  supcrvitiicn  of  cither 
over  the  other,  and  thereby  directly  rebutting  the  object 
of  search  or  'visitation. 

The  other  article,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  stipu- 
lates that  the  parties  will  unite  in  all  becoming  representa- 
tion and  remonstrance,  with  any  ]>ower8,  within  wliose  do- 
minions markets  are  i)emiitted  f<jr  importeil  African  slaves. 
If  he  were  to  permit  hia  feelings  to  govern  liim  exclusively, 
he  would  object  to  tliis  more  strongly  than  any  other  provis- 
ion in  the  treaty, — not  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  object  or 
the  policy  of  closing  tho  market  to  imported  neg^roes;  on  the 
contmrj",  he  thouglit  it  both  right  aud  expedieut  m  every 
view,  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  colonies  were  the  only  mar- 
kets, he  believed,  still  rcmaiuiag  open,  and  to  which  this 
provision  would  apply.  They  were  already  abundantly  sup- 
plied witli  slaves,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  sound  policy  on 
their  part  required  t]mt  llieir  marUtas  sliould  be  finally  and 
effectually  closed.  He  would  go  further,  and  say  that  it 
vas  our  interest  they  should  be,  it  would  free  us  from  the 
DecesBity  of  keeping  cruisers  on  the  African  coast,  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  and  fraudulent  use  of  our  flag,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  but  to  protect  our  commerce  in  that  quarter 
thing  of  itself  much  to  be  deared.  We  would  have  a 
itill  stronger  interest,  if  we  were  governed  by  selfish  consid- 
erations. Wc  are  riviiU  in  the  production  of  several 
articles,  and  more  es|>ccially  the  greatest  of  all  the  ogricul- 
hiral  staples — cotton.  Nest  to  our  own  country,  Brazil 
posaesses  the  greatest  advantages  for  its  production,  and  is 
kiready  a  large  grower  of  the  article  ;  towards  the  j)ruduo- 
lion  of  which,  the  continunnco  of  the  moi^et  for  imported 
ilaves  from  Alrica  would  contribute  much.  But  he  would 
not  permit  such  considerations  to  intluence  hitn  in  voting  on 
the  treaty.  He  had  no  nbjection  to  see  Brazil  develope  hei 
^•s>uun:es  to  the  full ;  but  he  did  believe  that  higher 
con^dcratitms,  connected  with  hor  safety,  aud  that  of  the 
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Spanish  colonies,  made  it  tlieir  interest  that  their  market 
should  bo  closed  ngaint^t  tbo  traffic. 

But  it  rany  bo  asked,  why,  with  these  impressions,  should 
he  have  any  objection  to  this  provision  of  tho  treaty  ?  It 
was,  because  he  was  averse  to  interferinfj  with  other  powers, 
when  it  could  bo  avoided.  It  extends  even  to  cases  like  tliei 
prcBCUtj  where  there  was  a  couuhdu  iiiten.iit  in  reference  tO' 
the  subject  of  ad\'ice  or  i-cmonstrance;  but  it  would  \m  car- 
rj'ing  his  aversion  to  fastidiousness,  were  he  to  permit  it  to 
ovcrule  his  vote  in  the  adjustment  of  questions  of  such  mag-  ^H 
nitude  as  arc  involved  on  the  present  occasion.  ^^ 

But  the  treaty  is  opposed,  not  only  for  what  it  contains,       „ 
but  also  for  what  it  does  not;    and,  among  other  objectioss^H 
of  the  kind,  because  it  has  no  provision  in  reference  to  the^^ 
ca&e  of  the  Creole,  and  other  similar  ones.     He  fidniitted 
that  it  is  an  objection  ;  and  that  it  was  very  denirable  that        j 
the  treaty  should  have  guarded,  by  specific  and  efficient  pro- 
Wsions,  against  the  recurrence  of  such  outrajjes  on  the  rights 
of  our  citizens,  and  indignity  to  our  honor  and  indepen- 
deoce.     If  any  one  has  a  ri<;ht  to  speak  warmly  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  the  individual  ;  but  he  could  not  foi^et  that 
the  question,  for  us  to  decide  is,  Shall  we  ratify  or  reject  the 
treaty  ?     It  is  tiot  whether  all  Irns  been  done  which  it  was 
desirable  should  be  done,  but  whether  wo  shall  confirm  or 
reject  what  has  actually  been  dune  ; — not  whether  we  have 
gained  all  we  could  desire,  but  whether  wo  shall  retain  what 
we  have  gained.     To  decide  this  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  our 
duty  to  weig}],  calmly  and  fairly,  the  reasons  for  and  against 
the  ratification,  and  to  decide  iu  favor  of  the  side  which  pre- 
ponderates. I 

It  docs  nut  follow  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  relation 
to  the  coses  under  considerutiou,  because  the  treaty  contnius 
Qo  provisions  in  reference  to  them.  The  fact  is  otherwise. 
Much,  very  much,  has  been  done  ; — in  his  opinion,  litlk 
short,  in  its  effect,  of  a  positive  stipulation  by  the  treaty  to 
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guard  against  tho  recurronce  of  such  cases  hereafter.  Tg 
understind  how  much  has  been  douc,  and  what  haa  been 
gaiucd  by  us^  it  is  ueccsaary  to  have  u  eurrect  couceptjon  of 
the  state  of  the  case  in  refcrcDce  to  them,  before  the  ncgo- 
iLutioa  commeuccd,  and  since  it  tcrmiuatcd. 

These  cases  are  not  of  recent  origin.  Tho  first  of  tho 
kind  woe  that  of  the  brig  Comet,  which  was  stranded  on  the 
false  keys  of  the  Biihanuas,  as  far  back  as  1830,  with  slaves 
on  board.  She  was  taken  into  Nassau,  New  Frovidencej  by 
the  wreckers,  and  the  alavfs  liberated  by  the  colonial  an- 
thorities.  The  next  wjia  the  Encomium,  which  occurred  in 
1834,  and  which,  in  all  tlie  material  circuiii stances,  was 
eveiy  way  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Comet.  Tho  case  of  the 
Enterjirise  followed.  It  took  j>lace  in  1835,  and  difftTed  in 
no  material  L-ireumt*tance  from  the  otkcra,  as  was  aukuuwl- 
cdgcd  by  tho  British  Government,  except  that  it  occurred 
after  the  act  of  parliament  abolishing  slavery  in  the  colonies 
had  gone  into  o[>emtion,  and  the  othera  prior  to  tliat  period. 

After  a  long  correspond  unco  of  nearly  ten  years,  tho 
UritiMli  Govermuent  agreed  to  pay  fur  the  slaves  on  lioard 
of  tho  two  first,  on  the  groimd  that  they  were  liberated  be- 
fore the  act  ubulifehiug  slavery  had  gone  into  operation  ;  but 
refused  to  pay  for  those  bt-longiug  to  tho  Enteri>rise,  because 
they  were  Uberated  after  it  had.  To  justiiy  tliis  distinction. 
Lord  Palmei-ston  had  to  assume  the  ground,  virtually,  that 
the  law  of  nations  was  opposed  to  slaverj* — ^on  assumption 
that  placed  the  property  of.  a  third  of  the  Union  without 
tho  jwde  of  its  protection.  On  this  ground,  he  peremptorily 
infused  compensation  for  the  slaves  on  board  the  Euterprise, 
Our  Executive,  under  this  refusal,  accepted,  the  compensa- 
tion for  those  on  board  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  and 
closed  the  correspondence,  without  even  bringing  the  subject 
before  Congress.  With  such  perfect  indifference  was  the 
whole  aifair  treated,  that,  during  the  huig  perifxl  tlie  nego- 
tiation waa  pL'uding,  the  Kubjeet  was   never  onee  meulioueii, 
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as  far  a«  he  recollected,  in  any  Executive  luessagc  ;  while 
those  of  far  less  magnitude: — ihe  debt  of  a  few  millions  due 
from  France,  and  this  very  boundan*  queation — were  cou- 
fltaiitly  broiif^lit  before  Congrefls,  and  had  nearly  involpwl  the 
ccuntr}-  ill  war  with  two  of  the  loftding  jyuwers  of  Europe. 
Those  who  are  now  bo  shocked  that  the  boundary  qucBtion 
should  be  settled,  without  a  setth-ment  also  of  this,  stood 
by  in  silence,  year  after  year,  during  this  long  period,  not 
only  witlujiit  attempting  to  unite  the  Bettleuieut  of  this 
witli  that  of  the  boundary,  but  without  ever  once  nanung  or 
alluding  to  it  as  an  item  in  the  list  of  tl»e  dispute  between 
the  two  powers.  It  was  regarded  as  beneath  notice.  He 
rejoiced  to  witness  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place 
iu  relation  to  it  ;  and  to  find  that  thiwe  who  wen;  then 
silent  and  indiffeumt,  now  exhibit  so  much  xeal  and  vehe- 
mence about  it.  He  took  credit  to  himself  fur  having  con- 
tributed to  bring  this  change  about.  It  was  he  who  re- 
vived our  claim  when  it  lay  dead  and  buried  among  the  nr- 
chives  of  tlie  ytnte  Department — who  called  for  the  corres- 
pondence— who  moved  resolutions  affirming  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  in  reference  to  theBe  citses,  and  repel- 
ling the  prcgutnptuous  and  insulting  assumption  on  which  it 
was  denied  by  the  British  negotiator.  Such  was  the  forco 
of  tmth,  and  so  solid  the  foundation  on  wliich  he  rested  our 
claim,  that  his  resolutions  received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
thib  body  ;  but  he  received  no  support — no,  not  a  cheering 
word — ^from  the  quarter  which  .now  professes  so  much  zeal 
on  the  subject..  His  utmost  hope  at  the  time  was  to  keep 
alive  our  riglit,  tiU  gome  jiropitious  moment  should  arrive  to 
assert  it  succeRRfuUj'.  In  the  mean  time,  the  case  of  the 
Creole  occurred,  which,  as  shoclung  and  outnigetius  as  it  is, 
was  but  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  principle  main- 
tained by  Lord  Palmerston,  und  on  which  he  closed  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  case  of  the  Enterprise. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  the  facts  when  the  negotiationa 
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commenced  in  reference  to  these  cases  ;  and  it  remains  now 
to  be-ahown  in  what  state  it  has  left  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  broad  prmcijiles  of  the  law  of  niitions,  on  which 
he  itlaced  our  rigiit  in  liia  rcsoluttonH,  havL*  been  clearly 
stated  and  conclusively  vindicated  in  the  very  ahlo  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  has  strengthened  our  causo 
not  a  little,  aA  well  iVrtm  its  intrinsic  merit  as  the  quarter 
from  which  it  couies.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  an  explicit 
recognition  of  the  principiea  for  which  wo  contend,  in  the 
answer  of  Lord  Ashburton,  who  expressly  says,  that  "  on 
the  great  general  princijilea  atTecting  this  vjisv."  (the  Creole) 
"  they  do  not  differ ;"  and  that  is  fuUuwed  by  "  au  cugage- 
ment  that  instructions  shall  be  given  to  thcgovernorB  of  Ucr 
Majesty's  colonies  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  United 
States,  to  execute  their  own  laws  with  careful  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  their  Government  to  maintain  good  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  that  there  shall  bo  no  officious  interference  with 
American  vessels  driven  by  accident  or  vitilence  into  their 
[Hirts.  The  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  shall  bo  executed." 
This  pledge  was  accepted  by  our  Executive,  accompanied  by 
the  express  declaration  of  the  l^resident,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  he  places  his  reliance  on  those  principles 
public  law  which  had  been  stated  in  tho  note  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.  To  all  this  it  may  be  addid,  that  strong 
iSBurauces  are  given  by  the  British  negotiator,  of  his  belief 
that  a  final  arrangement  may  be  made  of  the  subject  by 
positive  stipulations  in  London.  Such  is  tho  slate  in  which 
the  negotiation  has  left  tho  subject. 

Here  again  ho  would  repeat,  that  such  stipulations  in  tho 
treaty  itself  would  have  been  preferable,  But  who  can 
deny,  when  he  compares  the  state  of  the  facts,  as  they  stood 
before  and  since  the  close  of  this  negotiation,  that  we  liavo 
gained — largely  gained — in  reference  to  this  important  sub- 
ject ?  Is  there  no  diiference.  he  would  ask,  between  a  stern 
ind   peremptory  denial  of  our  right,  on  the  broad  and  the 
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iuauliiug  gi-ound  o&iumcJ  by  Lord  Folmcrston,  aud  its  ci- 
pUcit  recognition  by  Lord  Asbburton  ? — none  in,  the  pledge 
tliat  iustructions  should  be  given  to  guard  against  the  recur- 
rence of  6Uch  cases,  and  a  positive  denial  that  we  had  suf- 
fered no  wrong  or  insult,  nor  had  any  right  to  complain  ? — 
none  between  a  final  closing  of  all  negotiation,  and  a  Btroug 
assurarice  of  a  final  afljustinontof  the  subject  by  satisfactory 
armngoment  by  treaty?  And  would  it  Iw  wise  or  prudent 
on  our  part  to  i-eject  what  has  been  gained,  because  all  has 
not  been  ?  As  to  himself,  he  must  say  that,  at  the  time  he 
moved  bis  resf^lutiona,  iic  little  hoped,  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  to  obtain  what  has  already  been  gained  ;  aud  that 
ho  K'gardod  the  prospect  of  a  Jiual  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment, at  no  distant  day,  of  this  subject,  so  vital  in  its  prin- 
ciples to  his  constituents  and  the  whole  South,  as  far  more 
probable  tlum  he  then  did  this  explicit  recognition  of  the 
principles  for  which  ho  contended.  In  the  mean  time  be 
felt  assured  the  engagement  given  by  tlie  British  negotiator 
would  he  fuHilled  in  good  faith  ;  and  that  the  hazard  of  col- 
lision between  the  countries,  aud  the  disturbance  of  their 
peace  and  friendship,  has  passed  away,  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  this  dangerous  subject.  But  if  in  this  he  should  unfor- 
tunately be  mistaken,  we  should  stand  on  much  more  solid 
ground  in  defence  of  our  rights,  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  gained  ;  as  there  woubl  then  be  superadded  broken 
faith  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

Having  now  gold  what  lie  intended  on  the  more  import- 
ant points,  he  would  pass  over,  without  dwelling  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  for  delivering  up  to  justice  jiersona 
chained  wiih  certain  crimes ;  the  affair  of  the  CaroHne ;  and 
the  e4irn'Hi>(»ndt!nco  in  reference  to  impressment.  The  first 
is  subbtuutially  t!ie  same  as  that  contained  in  Jay's  treaty  on 
the  eamc  subject.  On  the  next,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to 
what  had  ahcady  been  said.  As  to  the  last,  he  did  not  doubt 
tliat  the  strong  ground  taken  in  the  corrcspondeuce  against 
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the  impreBsment  of  seamen  on  board  of  our  merchant  vea- 
eelSf  in  timo  of  war,  would  have  a  good  effect.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  conWncc  Great  Britain  thnt  the  practice  cannot  be 
reuewcdj  in  the  event  uf  auutlier  Eunipeaa  war,  witlioiit  a 
certain  and  imiui'diate  conflict  between  the  two  coxuitries. 

I  (said  Mr.  Calhoun)  have  now  etntcd  my  opinion  fully 
and  impartially  on  the  treaty  with  the  connected  suhjects. 
On  reviewing  the  whole,  aud  weighing  the  reasons  for  and 
against  its  nitificntion,  I  cannot  dotibt  tliat  the  former  greatly 
preponderate.  If  wo  have  not  gained  all  tliat  could  be  de- 
sired, wo  have  gained  much  that  Is  desmible ;  and,  if  all  has 
not  been  settled,  much  has  been— and  that  not  of  little  im- 
portance. It  ifi  not  of  little  iui|>ortance  to  have  the  Xorth- 
eaetem  bonndarj*  settled — and  thisj  too,  witli  the  consent  of 
the  States  immediately  interested ;  a  subject  winch  has  been 
in  dispute  almost  from  the  origin  of  the  Government,  and 
which  had  become  more  and  more  entangled,  oud  adverse  to 
our  claim,  on  every  attempt  heretofore  made  to  settle  it. 
Nor  is  it  of  little  importance  to  have  the  whole  lino  of  boun- 
dary between  us  and  the  British  dominions,  from  the  source 
of  the  St.  Croix  to  tlu;  ll<x,*ky  Jfountains,  settled — a  line  of 
more  than  three  thuuiiand  miles,  witli  many  disputed  points 
of  long  standing,  the  settlement  of  which  had  kilHed  all 
previous  attempts.  Nor  is  it  of  Uttle  importance  to  have 
adjusted  the  cmbarmssments  relating  to  the  African  slave 
trade,  by  adopting  the  least  objectionable  of  the  alternatives. 
Nor  to  have  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  for  wliicb 
we  contended,  in  reference  to  the  Creole  aud  other  cases  of 
the  kind,  recognized  by  Great  Britain;  nor  to  have  a  solemn 
jdedge  against  their  recurrence,  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
of  satisfactory  stipulations  by  treaty.  Nor  is  it  of  httle  im- 
jiortance  to  have,  by  the  settlement  of  these  inveterate  and 
difficult  questions,  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  settled 
down  in  amity  and  peace, — permanent  amity  and  peace,  as  ii 
may  be  hoped, — in  the  place  of  that  doubtful,  unsettled  con* 
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'Ution,  between  peace  and  war,  which  has  fbr  so  many  yeara 
characterized  it,  and  which  is  bo  hostile  to  the  interests  and 
proBperity  of  both  countries. 

Peace  (sftid  Mr.  C.)  is  the  first  of  our  wants,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  country.  We  want  peace,  to  reform  our 
own  Qoverument,  and  to  relieve  the  country  fi-om  its  great 
embarrassments.  Our  Grovemnient  is  deeply  disordered ;  its 
credit  is  impaired ;  its  debt  increasing ;  its  expenditures  ex- 
trar(^nt  and  wasteful ;  its  disbursements  without  efficient 
accountability ;  nnd  its  taxes  (for  duties  are  but  taxes)  enor- 
mous, unequal,  and  oppressive  to  the  great  producing  classes 
of  the  country.  Peace  settled  and  undisturbed,  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  thorough  reform,  and  such  a  reform  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Ciovcrnnient.  But,  so  long  as  the  relation  be- 
tween the  twu  cuuntnea  continues  in  a  state  of  doubt  between 
peace  and  war,  all  attempts  at  such  reform  will  prove  abor- 
tive. The  first  step  in  any  such,  to  be  successful,  nauat  be 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  to  the  legitimate  and  economical 
wants  of  the  Government.  Without  that,  there  can  be 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name ;  but  in  an  unsettled  state  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  countriesj  all  uttempts  at  reduction 
will  be  baffled  by  the  cry  of  war  accoiupfiuied  by  insinuations 
against  the  patriotism  of  those  who  may  bo  so  hardy  as  to 
make  them.  Should  the  treaty  be  ratified,  an  end  will  be 
put  to  this,  and  no  excuse  or  pretext  be  left  to  delay  the 
great  and  indispensable  work  of  reform.  This  may  not  be 
desirable  to  those  who  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  benefits  in  high 
duties  and  wasteful  expenditures,  but,  by  the  great  pro- 
ducing aiid  tax-paying  jwrtions  of  the  community,  it  will  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  gi-eatcst  of  blessings.  These  are  not 
the  only  reasons  for  wanting  peace.  We  want  it,  to  enable 
the  people  and  the  States  to  extricate  themselves  txom  their 
embarrassments.  They  are  both  borne  down  by  heavy  debts, 
contracted  in  a  period  of  fallacious  prosperity,  from  which 
'.here  is  no  other  honest  and  honorable  extrication  but  tho 
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Iiaj-ment  of  what  is  due.  To  enable  both  States  and  indi 
viddals  to  pay  their  debts,  they  must  be  left  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  their  means,  vntU  as  few  exactions  or  restrictions 
on  their  industry  as  iHtesible  on  the  part  of  ilna  Government, 
To  thb,  a  settled  state  of  peace  and  nn  open  and  frei;  com- 
merce are  inditf}?ensable.  With  these,  and  the  increafiiug 
habits  of  ceonomy  and  industry  now  evorj'  where  pervading 
the  countn',  the  period  of  embarrofisment  will  soon  pass 
away,  to  bo  succeeded  by  one  of  permanent  and  healthy 
prosperity. 

Peace  is,  indeed,  onr  policy.  A  kind  Providence  has  cast 
lot  on  a  portion  of  the  globe  suflRciently  vast  to  satisfy 
the  most  grasping  ambition,  tmd  ulioundiug  in  resoiures  be- 
yond all  others,  wliich  only  rLquIre  iu  be  fully  develojied  to 
make  us  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  people  on  earth. 
To  the  full  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  our  country, 
we  have  political  institutions  most  happily  adapted.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  diflBcult  to  imagine  a  system  more  so  than 
our  {"'edoral  Republic — a  system  of  State  and  General  Gov- 
ernments, so  blended  as  to  constitute  one  sublime  whole ;  tho 
Utter  having  charge  of  tlie  interests  common  to  all,  and  the 
former  those  local  and  peculiar  to  each  State.  With  a  sys- 
tem so  happily  constituted,  let  a  dumblc  and  firm  peace  be 
established,  and  this  Government  be  confined  rigidly  to  the 
few  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted;  leaving  the 
States  to  contend  in  generous  rivahy,  to  develope,  by  the  arts 
of  peace,  their  respective  resources ;  and  a  scene  of  prosper- 
ity and  hajjpineas  would  follow,  heretofore  uneijunlled  on  the 
globe,  I  trust  (said  Mr,  C.)  tliat  this  treaty  may  i>rove  tlio 
first  step  towards  such  a  |Xiacc,  Once  established  with  Great 
Britain,  it  would  not  bo  difficult,  with  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, to  establish  permanent  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
'world,  when  our  most  sanguine  hopes  of  prosperity  may  bo 
xealized. 
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SPEECH 

Speecli  on  the  Oregon  Bill,  dcliverecl  in  the  Senate, 
Januarj*  24th,  1843.  • 


Mr.  Calhoux  said  it  ought  to  be  1)orae  in  mind,  in  tho 
iHscufision  of  this  meii«iire,  that  there  is  a  conflict  between 
oiir  claim  and  that  of  Great  Biituin  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory ;  tind  that  it  extends  to  tlie  whole  territory  from  tho 
Rocky  Mountains  to  tho  Pacific  Oct;an,  and  from  the  north- 
ern limits  of  Mexico,  iu  latitude  42*^,  to  the  southern  liujita 
of  the  Kiissiaii  Possessions,  in  latitude  54°.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  two  governments  have  made  fre- 
quent attempts  to  adjust  their  conflicting  claims,  but,  as 
yet,  without  Fuccess.  Tlie  first  of  these  was  made  in  1818. 
It  proved  abortive  ;  but  a  convention  was  entered  into 
which  provided  that  tho  territory  should  be  left  free  and 
open  to  our  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  for 
ten  years  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  collision  and 
prcservo  peace  till  their  respective  claims  could  be  adjusted 
by  negotiation.  The  next  vrm  made  in  1824,  when  tto 
oflfered  to  limit  our  claim  to  the  territory  by  the  49th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  which  would  have  lefb  to  Great  Britain  all 
north  of  that  latitude  to  the  goutheni  boundary  of  Ktisaia. 
Her  negotiator  objecte<l,  and  proposed  the  Columbia  River 
as  the  Ixjimdar}'  betwoL'ii  the  i>ot!seiision8  of  the  two  coun- 
tric-y.  It  enters  tho  ocean  abuut  the  46th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. It  follows  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  really  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries  is  about  three  degrees  of 
latitude — that  is,  about  one-fourtli  of  the  whole.  The  at- 
tempt to  atljust  boundaries  again,  failed,  and  nothing  was 
eflfected.  1  learn  from  our  negotiator  (a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Pennsylvania,  now  in  this  city),  that  the  negotiation 
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wa«  coudnctcd  with  ranch  earnostncsSj  and  not  a  little  fool- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  British  ncgotiatore. 

In  1827,  jiiBt  before  the  lermination  of  the  ten  years, 
another  attempt  was  made  at  an  nJjuslincnt.  Tlie  negotia- 
tion was  conducted  on  our  part  by  Jlr.  Gallatin.  The  whole 
subject  was  discnesed  fully,  ami  with  ^cat  ability  and  clear- 
ness on  hoth  Hides  ;  bnt,  like  the  two  preceding:,  failed  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  clainw.  The  same  ofiers  were  made 
respectively,  by  the  jmrtics,  that  were  made  in  1824,  and 
again  rejected.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  renew  the 
convention  of  1818, — but  with  tltupriH-isiitn  thiit  each  party 
might,  at  its  pleasure,  terminate  the  nj^reeiuL-nt  by  giving  a 
year's  notice.  The  object  of  the  renewal  was,  as  in  1818, 
to  preserve  pence  for  the  time,  by  preventing  cither  party 
fix)m  asserting  its  exclusive  claim  to  the  territory  ;  and  that 
of  the  insertion  of  the  provision — to  give  either  party  the 
right  of  doing  so  whenever  it  might  think  proper,  by  giving 
the  stipukited  notice. 

Kor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  during  the  long  inter- 
val from  1818  to  this  time,  continued  eflbrts  have  been 
made  in  this  and  the  other  Houae  to  induce  Congress  to  as- 
sert, by  some  act,  our  excluHive  right  to  the  whole  territory, 
and  they  have  all  heretofore  fulled.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  bill,  which  covers  the  whole  territory,  as 
well  north  as  south  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  and  provides 
for  granting  land,  and  commencing  systematically  the  work 
of  colonization  and  settlement,  shall  share  the  fate  of  its 
predecessors. 

T<i  dftenuine  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not,  involves 
the  decision  of  two  prelimiimr)*  questions.  The  first  is — 
whether  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  it  would  be  expe- 
dient, on  our  ])art,  to  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain  our 
exclusive  claim  to  the  territory,  against  the  adverse  claim  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  other — whether,  if  it  has,  the  mode 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  the  ]>raper  one. 
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In  discuissiog  them,  I  do  not  intend  to  consider  the 
question  of  our  right  to  the  territory, — nor  its  value,— nor 
whether  Great  Britain  is  uctualed  by  that  keen,  jealous,  and 
hostile  Bjiirit  towartla  us  which  has  been  attributed  to  her  in 
thiH  discussion.  I  Bhall,  on  the  contrary,  nssnme  our  title 
to  be  OS  valid  as  the  warmest  advocate  of  this  bill  asserts  it 
to  be  ;  the  territory  to  be,  as  tu  soil,  climate,  protluctiou, 
and  commercial  advantage?,  all  that  the  ardent  ima^uatiou 
of  the  author  of  the  measui-e  paints  it  to  be  ;  and  Great 
Britain  to  be  as  formidable  and  jealous  as  she  has  been  rep- 
resented. I  make  uo  issue  on  either  uf  these  ]>oiut8.  I 
controvert  none  of  them.  Accordiug  to  my  view  of  the 
subject,  it  is  not  necessary.  On  the  contraiy,  the  clearer  the 
title,  the  more  valnablo  the  territory, — and  the  more  pow- 
erful and  hostile  the  British  Government,  the  stronger  will 
be  the  graiind  on  which  I  rest  my  opposition  to  the  biU, 

With  tlic'se  pn;liniinary  remarks,  I  ii:j>eat  the  question, 
Uaa  the  time  aiiivcd  when  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent 
for  us  to  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain  our  exclusive  right 
to  the  territory  against  the  adverse  and  conflicting  claim  of 
Great  Britain  ?  I  answer.  No, — It  has  not  ;  and  that  for 
the  decisive  retu^uu, — because  the  attempt,  if  made,  must 
prove  unsuccessful  against  the  resistance  of  Great  Britain. 
We  could  neither  take  nor  hold  it  against  her  ;  and  that  for 
a  reason  nut  less  decisive, — that  she  could  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  and  at  far  less  expense,  concentrate  a  far  greater  force 
than  we  could  in  the  territorj'. 

"Wo  seem  to  furget,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
great  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Asia  during  the  last  year,  and  which  have  so  greatly  ex- 
tended the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  She  has  there,  in  that  period,  teruiiualed  success- 
fully two  wars  ;  by  one  of  which  she  has  given  increaaed 
quiet  and  stability  to  her  possessions  in  India  ;  and,  by  the 
other,  has  tinnly  planted  her  power  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
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China,  where  she  will  xmdoubtedly  keep  up,  at  least  fur  a 
time,  a  strong'  military  and  naval  t'urcf,  for  tlio  piirpoeo  of 
intimidation  and  8trengtheuiu<>;  her  iiewly-auquin^d  ]Knu4i'iwiaQ. 
The  ]H)int  she  occupies  there,  »>n  tliu  wcateni  shore  of  the 
Patitic,  is  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  Oregon  Tenitory,  at 
tbo  distance  of  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  miles  fmm 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Uivcr,  with  a  tmiK^uil  ocean  be- 
tween, which  may  be  |mstiod  over  in  six  wetks.  In  that 
short  time  elte  might  place,  at  a  moderate  expend,  a  strong 
naval  and  military  force  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where 
a  formidable  body  of  men,  as  hardy  and  cuei^etic  as  any  on 
this  continent,  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  under  its  control,  could  bo 
prepared  to  sustain  and  co-opemto  with  it.  Such  is  the  fa- 
cility with  which  she  could  cunccntrutc  a  force  there  to 
maintain  her  claim  to  the  territory  agaiiutt  oura,  should  they 
be  brought  into  collision  by  this  bill 

1  now  turn  to  examine  our  means  of  concent i-atiug  an 
opposing  force  by  hind  and  water,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  claim.  We  have  no  military  or  naval 
position  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  fleet  wuiild  have  ti»  sail 
from  our  own  shores, — to  crojia  the  Hue  and  double  C.i|>e 
Horn  in  SC  degrees  of  Boulh  latitude,  and,  turning  north, 
recross  the  line  and  ascend  to  latitude  4C  north,  in  order  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River — a  distance  from  New- 
York  (over  the  straightest  aud  shortest  Uuk)  of  more  than 
13,000  miles,  and  wjiich  would  require  a  run  of  more  than 
18,000  of  actual  sailinp;  on  the  iisuid  mute.  Instead  of  six 
weeks,  the  voyage  would  retjuire  six  months.  I  8|>eak  on 
the  authority  of  cue  of  the  most  experienced  oflicers  at- 
tached to  the  Navy  Deiiartment. 

These  facta  are  decisive.  We  could  do  nothing  by 
water.  As  far  as  that  element  is  concerned,  we  coidd  not 
oppose  to  her  a  gtin  or  a  soldier  in  the  tenitory. 

But,  great  as  are  the  impediments  by  water,  they  ar^ 
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nt  present,  not  much  leaa  »)  by  laud.  If  wc  assume  some 
central  point  in  tlio  State  of  Missouri  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, from  which  our  military  force  would  commence  its 
march  for  the  territor)%  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  will  bo  found  tn  be  about  tw^o  thousand 
miles  ; — of  which  much  more  than  a  tliousand  miles  would 
be  over  iin  unsettled  country,  cvnisistiujj  of  nakwl  plains  or 
raountjiinoUK  rcf^ons,  without  provisions,  except  such  game  as 
the  rifle  might  supply.  On  a  greater  portion  of  this  long 
march  the  force  would  be  liable  to  be  attacked  and  bamsKed 
by  numerous  and  warlike  trilies  of  Indians,  whose  hostilities 
might  be  readily  turned  against  us  by  the  British  traders. 
To  march  such  a  distance  without  opposition  would  lake 
upward  of  120  days,^-assuminf;  the  march  to  be  at  the 
usual  rate  for  military  forces.  Should  it  be  impeded  by  the 
hostilities  of  Indians,  the  time  would  be  greatly  prolonged. 

I  now  ask,  How  could  any  considerable  force  sustain 
itself  in  ao  long  n  march,  through  a  region  so  destitute  of 
supplies  ?  A  small  detachment  might  live  on  game,  but 
that  resource  would  bo  altogether  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  an  array.  But,  admitting  an  army  could  find  suflficient 
supplies  to  sustain  itself  on  its  march  to  the  territorj-,  how 
could  it  sustain  itself  in  an  uncultivated  territory,  too  re- 
mote to  draw  supplies  from  our  settlements  in  the  rear,  and 
with  the  ocx'an  in  front  clo.'^^^d  against  it  by  a  hostile  fleet  ? 
And  how  could  supplies  be  found  to  retuni  if  a  retreat 
should  become  necessary  ?  In  whatever  view  the  subject 
may  be  regarded,  I  haxanl  nothing  in  asserting  thai,  such 
is  the  difficulty,  at  present,  on  our  part,  of  concentrating 
and  maintaining  a  force  in  the  territory,  that  a  few  thousand 
regularsj  ndvantagooiisly  fortified  on  the  Columbia  Kiver, 
with  a  small  naval  force  to  Hupport  them,  could,  with  the 
tud  of  the  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Conipanyj  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Indiana  under  its  intiuence,  bid  defiance 
to  any  eft'ort  wc  could  make  to  dislodge  them.     If  all  other 
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iifliculties  could  be  surmounted,  that  of  trauBporting  a  suf- 
ficient battering-train,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  bo 
great  a  distance,  and  over  so  many  obstacles,  would  be  insu- 
perable. 

Having  now  made  good  my  first  jiositlon,  tliat  the  at- 
tempt, at  present,  to  assert  anil  maintain  our  exclusive  claim 
to  the  territory  against  the  adverse  claim  of  Great  Britain, 
must  prove  unsriccessfui  if  she  resisted,  it  now  remains  to  in- 
quire whether  ehe  would  refiist.  And  here  let  rut;  wiy,  what- 
ever might  be  the  doubts  of  others,  surely  they  who  liave 
in  this  discussion  insisted  no  strongly  on  her  power,  her 
jealousy,  and  her  determination  to  hold  the  territory,  cannot 
doubt  that  she  would  resist.  If,  indeed,  pn)voking  language 
can  excite  her  to  resistance,  or  if  Italf  which  has  been  suid  of 
her  hostile  disposition  be  true,  she  not  only  would  resist,  but 
would  gladly  seize  so  favorable  an  occasion  to  do  bo,  while 
we  are  compamtiveJy  so  weak  and  she  so  strong  in  that  quar- 
ter. However  unfavorable  the  time  might  be  fur  us,  for  her 
it  would  be  most  propitious.  Her  vast  resounu'a  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Ktutt  uru  liberntetl,  and  at  her  disposal,  to 
be  directed  to  assert  and  maintain  her  exclusive  claim  to  the 
territory  agoiust  otira,  if  she  should  determine  to  follow  our 
example  in  case  this  bill  should  pass.  Even  I^  who  believe 
that  the  present  luinistiy  is  disposed  to  peace  ;  that  the  re- 
cent mistuon  to  this  country  originated  in  the  spirit  of  peace  j 
and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  cxiiibited  great  wisdom  and 
moderation — moderation  in  the  midst  of  splendid  success^ 
and  therefore  more  to  be  tni-sted— ilo  not  doubt  she  would 
resist,  if  we  shoidd  adapt  this  measure.  We  nmst  not  for- 
get, as  clear  as  we  believe  our  title  to  be,  that  the  right  to 
the  territory  is  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries ; — and 
that,  as  certain  a.«i  we  regard  our  right  to  be,  she  regards  hurs 
as  not  less  so.  It  is  a  case  of  adverse  confiicting  claims,  and 
we  may  be  assured,  if  we  imdertake  to  assert  our  exclusive 
right,  she  will  oppose  us  by  asserting  hers ;  and  if  the  ap- 
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peal  should  be  to  force,  to  dct-ide  between  us  at  present,  thfe 
result  would  be  inevitable^the  tei'ritor}'  would  be  lost  to  us. 
Indepd,  this  is  so  incoDtcstable  that  no  one  has  vonlured  to 
dony  it,  and  thero  is  no  hazard  in  assertinj;  that  no  one  will 
who  utiderstandg  t]iu  8ubjec-t,  and  does  not  clioows  to  have 
the  soundneBfl  of  his  judgment  questioned. 

But  it  may  be  naked,  What  then  ?  Shall  wc  abandon 
our  claim  to  the  tcrritorj'  ?  I  answer,  No.  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  that  ;  but,  btul  as  tliat  would  be,  It  would  not  be 
BO  bad  as  to  adopt  a  rash  and  precipitate  measure,  which, 
after  great  sacrifices,  would  finally  eud  in  its  loss.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  both.  My  object  is  to  preserve,  and  not  to  lose 
the  territory.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  eloquent  and  able  col- 
league that  it  is  worthless.  IIu  has  underrated  it  both  as  to 
soil  and  climate.  It  contains  a  vixxt  deal  of  land,  it  is  true, 
that  is  barren  and  worthless,  but  not  a  little  that  is  highly 
jvroductive.  To  that  may  be  added  its  commercial  adran- 
tageg,  wliitTh  will,  in  time  jfrove  to  be  great.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  important  events  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Asia.  Ab 
great  as  they  are,  they  are  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  a 
similar  character  which  must  follow  at  no  distant  day.  What 
lias  taken  place  in  Ciiina  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  followed  in 
Japan  and  all  the  eastern  portions  of  tbat  cuntinenU  Their 
ports,  like  the  Chinese,  will  he  ojiened,  and  the  whole  of  that 
large  portion  of  Asia,  containiug  nearly  half  of  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  globe,  will  bo  thrown  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  be  placed  within  the  pale  of 
European  and  American  intcrcourae  and  civilization.  A  vast 
market  will  be  created,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  be  given  to 
commerce.  No  small  portion  of  the  share  that  would  fall 
to  us  with  this  populous  and  induatriouH  portion  of  the  globe, 
is  destined  to  pass  through  the  [wrts  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  taldug  tho 
circuitous  and  long  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  or  the  still 
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longer  round  the  Cape  of  tr<K>J  Hope.  It  is  inaiuly  lH>cau8€ 
I  place  this  high  estimate  on  its  proapectivc  value  that  I  ain 
BO  solicitous  to  preserve  it,  and  eo  adverse  to  this  bill,  or  any 
other  prccipilatu  itu-;isiire  which  might  tcrniinate  in  its  lose. 
If  I  thought  loss  uf  its  viiluf,  or  if  I  regarded  our  title  lees 
clear,  my  opposition  would  be  lesa  decided. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  siitisfactorily  shown  that,  if  we 
should  now  attempt  to  nti^ort  and  maintain  our  exclusive 
tight  to  the  territory  against  the  adverse  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  die  would  resist  j  and  that,  if  she  resisted,  our 
attempt  would  be  unsuccessful,  and  the  territory  be  lost,  the 
question  presents  itself,  How  Bhall  wo  preserve  it  ? 

There  is  only  one  means  by  which  it  can  be  preserved, 
but  that,  furtuuately,  is  the  most  irf>werful  of  all — time. 
Time  is  acting  for  us ;  and  if  wo  shall  have  the  wisdom  to 
trust  its  operation,  it  will  nsbcrt  and  maintain  our  right  with 
resistless  force,  without  costing  a  cent  of  money  or  a  drop  of 
blood.  There  is  often,  in  tlie  affairs  of  government,  more 
efficiency  and  wisdom  in  non-action  than  in  action.  All  wo 
want,  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case,  is  "a  wiso  and  mas- 
terly inactivity,"  Our  popidation  i»  niUiiig  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Pacidc  with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  wc 
realize.  It  ie  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leaves 
anticipation  behind.  In  the  period  of  thirty-two  years  which 
have  elajised  since  I  took  my  seat  in  the  other  Hcnuse,  the 
lodiiui  frunder  has  receded  a  thouKUud  uiilus  to  the  West, 
At  that  time  our  population  woa  much  less  than  half  what 
it  is  now.  It  was  ihi-ii  inuroasing  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
qnartor  ui'  a  million  nnnnully  ;  ii  is  now  not  Iciw  thnu  six 
liundretl  thousand, — and  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  somc- 
tbiug  more  than  3  per  cent,  compoimd  annually.  At  that 
rate,  it  will  soon  reach  the  yearly  increase  of  a  million.  If 
to  this  be  added  that  the  n'ginn  west  of  Arkansas  and  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  south  of  Ihc  Missouri  Kiver,  is  occu- 
pied liy  half-civilized  tribes,  who  have  their  lauds  secured  to 
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them  by  treaty  (and  \vhich  will  prevent  the  spread  of  popu- 
lation in  that  direction),  und  tliat  this  great  and  iucruasing 
tide  will  be  forced  to  take  the  comiiaratively  iiarmw  trliiiunel 
to  llie  north  of  that  river  and  south  of  our  northern  !x)un- 
dan-,  Btjmc  conceptiou  may  bf  f«rmed  uf  the  strength  with 
which  the  current  will  run  in  that  direction,  and  how  soou  it 
will  reach  the  eastern  i^orp^'s  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  say 
some  conception,  for  I  fee]  usHiired  tliat  the  reality  will  outrun 
the  antiei|>ation.  Ju  illustration,  1  will  repeat  what  1  stated 
when  I  first  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  As  wise 
and  experienced  aa  wa-s  President  Monroe — m  much  as  he 
hod  witnessed  of  the  growth  of  our  country'  in  his  tiine,  so 
inadequate  was  hia  conception  of  its  rapidity,  that  near  the 
cloBc  of  his  administration, — in  the  year  1824, — he  projjoaed 
to  colonize  the  Indians  of  !N"ew- York,  and  tlioso  north  uf  the 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  now  called 
tlie  Wisconsin  Territory, — under  the  impresBion  that  it  was 
a  portion  of  onr  territory  so  remote  that  they  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  our  increasing  jKipulatiou  fur  a  long  time  to 
come.  It  is  now  but  eighteen  years  since ;  and  alrcadjr,  in 
that  short  period,  it  is  a  great  and  flourishing  territory,  ready 
to  knock  at  our  door  for  admission  as  one  of  the  sovereign 
meralters  of  the  Union.  But  what  is  still  more  Btiiking — 
what  is  really  wonderful  and  almost  miraculous  is,  that  an- 
other territtjry  (Iowa),  still  i'artlier  west  (beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi), has  sprung  u]),  as  if  by  magic,  and  has  already  out- 
8tripi)ed  Wisconsiu,  and  may  knock  for  eutrane-e  before  slie 
is  pi-eparcd  to  do  so.  Such  is  the  woudciful  growth  of  a 
pojiulation  which  has  attained  the  number  ours  has, — yearly 
increasing  at  a  compound  rate, — asd  such  the  impetus  with 
which  it  is  forcing  its  way,  resistlessly.  westward.  It  will 
soon — far  sooner  than  anticipated — reach  the  Rocky  Jloun- 
taJDS,  and  be  ready  to  pour  into  the  Oregon  Territory ; — 
when  it  will  come  into  our  possession  without  resistance  or 
struggle  ;  or,  if  there  should  he  resistance,  it  would  be  fccblu 
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and  ineffectual  We  should  then  be  as  much  stronger  there, 
comparatively,  than  Great  Britain,  as  sfte  is  now  stronger 
than  we  are ;  and  it  would  then  Iw  «*  idh  in  Aer  to  attempt 
to  assert  and  maintain  her  extluttivc  cluiiu  tu  the  territory 
'agtiinai  ««,  as  it  would  now  bt  in  us  to  attempt  it  against 
fter.  Let  us  bo  wise  and  abide  our  time  ,•■ — and  it  will  ac- 
complish all  that  we  desire  with  more  certainty,  and  with 
infinitely  lees  sacrifice  than  we  cau  without  it. 

But  if  the  time  had  already  arrived  for  the  successful  as- 
sertion of  our  right  against  any  reKistnnco  whieii  might  he 
made,  it  would  not,  ib  ray  opinion,  be  expedient  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Government.  It  is  weak — never  more 
80 ;  weak  politically  ;  and  from  t]ie  state  of  the  finances.  The 
ibrmcr  wa.s  so  ably  and  t'ltHjuently  described  by  niy  cnl- 
laagnCj  t]iat  I  have  notliiug  to  add  but  a  single  remark  on 
the  extraordinary  state  of  parties  at  present.  There  are 
now  three  |>arties  in  the  Uiiiun  ;  of  which  one  is  in  possession 
of  the  Executive  Department,— another  of  the  Legislative, 
— and  tlie  other  (judging  by  the  recent  elections),  of  the 
country, — which  has  so  locked  and  impeded  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  that  it  is  scarcely  able  to  take  measures 
necessary  to  its  preservutiuu. 

In  turning  Irom  this  imbecile  political  condition  of  the 
Government,  and  casting  my  eyes  on  the  state  of  its  finances, 
I  behold  nothing  but  disorder  and  embarrassment ;  credit 
prostrated  ;  a  acw  debt  contracted,  already  of  considerable 
amount,  and  daily  Incn^asing ;  expenditures  oxcoeding  in- 
come ;  and  the  prospect,  instead  of  brightening,  growing 
still  more  gloomy.  Already  the  debt  falls  not  much  short 
of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  ; — to  which  will  be  nddcd,  fi-um 
present  appearances,  by  the  end  uf  the  year  (if  the  appro- 
priations are  not  greatly  curtailed  and  the  revenue  improved), 
not  less,  probably,  than  ten  millions,  when  the  interest  would 
be  upward  of  two  millions  of  dollars  annually — a  sum  more 
than  equal  to  the  net  revenue  from  the  [mbliL-  lands.     The 
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only  reiuuning  revenue  is  derived  from  the  foreign  coi 
merce  of  the  country,  and  ou  that  such  heavy  duties  ai 
impOBed  that  it  is  sinking  under  the  hnrden.  The  iiiipurts 
of  the  last  quarter,  it  is  ewtiinatcdj  will  be  less  than  nine 
niillious  of  dollars — a  falling  oH'  of  about  two-thirds,  compared 
with  what  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  estimate  made  at 
the  last  session  by  those  who  imposed  the  burden.  But  as 
great  as  it  is,  tho  falling  ofl'  will,  I  understand,  be  still 
greater,  from  present  indtrations,  during  the  prci?ent  (juarter  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  are  appropriating  money 
an  profusely,  and  pmjccting  schemes  of  expenditure  as 
thoughtlessly,  as  if  the  treasury  were  ftdl  to  overflowing. 
So  great  h  the  indiflerence,  that  even  the  prostrated  condi- 
tion of  the  tn-asnry  atlnirts  no  attention.  It  is  scarcely 
mcntioued  or  alluded  tu.  No  one  seems  to  care  any  thing 
about  it.  Not  an  inquiry  is  mode  how  the  means  of  sui>- 
plring  the  acknowledged  deficit  to  meet  the  current  de^H 
inands  on  the  treasur>',  or  to  cover  the  extraordinaiy  cxpen-^^ 
ditures  which  will  Iw  incurred  by  this  meaanre,  should  it  be 
adopted,  are  to  be  raised.  I  would  ask  its  advocates,  Do 
you  propose  to  borrow  the  funds  necessary  for  its  execution  ? 
Our  credit  is  already  greatly  impaired,  and  our  debt  rapidly 
increasing  ;  and  are  you  willing  still  further  to  impair  the 
one  and  add  to  the  other  ?  Do  you  ]>ropose  to  raise  them 
by  increasing  the  duties  ?  Can  you  hope  to  derive  addi- 
tional revenue  from  such  increase,  when  the  duties  are  al- 
ready so  high  aa  nut  only  to  ])aralyze  the  commerce,  a^- 
cidture,  and  industry  of  the  country',  but  to  diminish  to  an 
ularming  extoot,  the  revenue  from  the  imports  ?  Are  you 
prepared  to  lay  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  olhcr  free 
articles  ?  If  so,  speak  out,  and  tell  yonr  constituents  plainly 
that  such  is  your  intention  ;  that  money  mnst  be  had  ;  and 
that  no  other  source  of  revenue  is  left  which  can  be  relied  on 
but  a  tax  on  them.     It  must  come  to  that ;  and,  before  wc 
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incur  the  expense,  it  is  but  fair  tltnt  oiir  coiistiiuentB  bhould 
know  the  consetjuence. 

Bat  wc  are  told  the  expense  will  be  siniill — not  exceeding 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I-et  us  not  be  de- 
ceived. What  tliis  bill  approprifttes  is  but  the  cntcring- 
wedge.  Let  it  pass,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  it  will  coflt. 
It  will  dei>end  on  circumstiinces.  Undt^r  the  most  fitvor- 
able, — on  the  supposition  tliat  there  will  be  no  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Groat  Britain,  tt  will  amount  to  millions  ;  but  if 
she  should  resist,  and  we  should  make  it  a  question  of  forcCj 
I  hoKanl  nothinf^  in  saying  it  would  suhject  tlie  country  to 
heaviur  expend ituru,  and  expose  it  to  gnfater  danger,  than 
any  measure  which  has  ever  received  the  sanction  ofCon- 


jy  and  great  are  the  acts  of  folly  which  wc  have  com- 
mitted in  the  management  of  our  finances  in  the  last  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years.  We  doubled  our  reveuue  when  our 
expcnditnreB  were  on  the  eve  of  being  reduced  onc-ludf  by 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt.  We  reversed  that  act  of 
folly,  and  doubled  our  exjicuditui-e  when  the  revenue  was  in 
the  course  of  reduction  uudcr  the  Compromise  Act.  When 
the  joint  efltcts  of  the  operation  of  the  two  had  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and  left  the  Government  without  adequate 
means  to  meet  current  demand-s,  by  an  aptitude  in  folly  un- 
exampled, we  selected  that  ns  the  fit  moment  tn  divest  the 
Government  of  tlie  revunue  Imm  the  public  domain,  and  to 
place  the  entire  bunleu  of  nupportlug  it  on  tho  commerce  of 
the  country.  And  theOj  as  if  to  consummate  the  whole,  we 
passed  an  act  at  the  close  of  the  last  sessiou,  which  bids  fair 
to  cripple  cftectually  this,  our  only  remaining  source  of  reve- 
nue. And  now  xvhat  aro  wc  doinj^  ?  Profiting  by  the  dis- 
astrous consetiucnccs  of  post  mismanagement  ?  Quito  the 
revereo  :  committing,  if  possible,  greater  and  more  dangerous 
acta  of  folly  tlian  ever.  When  the  Government  and  the 
country  arc  lying  prostrate  by  tliis  long  series  of  errors  and 
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Busnuinagcment ;  and  when  the  pnbliu  credit  is  deeply  im- 
paired ;  when  the  people  and  the  States  are  overwhelmed  by 
debt,  and  need  all  their  resources  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  embaiTassments, — that  is  the  moment  we  select 
to  bring  forward  a  nieaeure  which,  on  the  most  favorable 
6Uppo8ition,  if  adopted,  cannot  fail  to  subject  the  Govern- 
ment to  very  heavy  LXpcnditurcit,  even  should  events  take 
the  most  fuvonible  turn  ;  and  may— na,  that  is  not  strong 
enough — would  probably  subject  it  to  greater  than  it  ever 
has  heretofore  known.  Where  would  the  Government  find  re- 
sources to  meet  them  ?*  I^'ot  in  its  ci^cdit, — for  that  would 
be  extinct.  Not  in  the  impost, — for  that  is  already  over- 
burdened. Not  in  internal  taxes, — the  indebted  condition 
of  the  States  forbids  that.  More  than  half  the  States  of  the 
Union  arc  in  debt ;  many  deeply,  and  several  even  beyond 
their  means  of  jxtymcnt,  They  require  every  cent  of  the 
surplus  moans  of  tlicir  citizens,  which  can  be  reached  by  taxes, 
to  meet  their  own  debts.  Under  suck  a  state  of  things,  this 
Goveromcnt  could  not  impose  internal  taxcS;,  to  any  cun- 
siderablo  amount,  irithout  bankrupting  the  indebted  t5tates 
or  crushing  their  citizens.  What  would  follow  shoidd  the 
Government  he  comjmlled,  in  consequence  of  this  measure, 
to  resort  to  such  taxes,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  trace. 
Suffice  it  to  8!iy,  that  all  preceding  disasters,  as  great  as 
they  were,  which  followed  the  preceding  acta  cjf  folly,  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  overwhelming  calamities 
which  would  follow  this.  Our  syatem  might  sink  under  the 
shock. 

if,  Senators,  you  would  hearken  to  the  voice  of  one  who 
has  some  experience,  and  no  other  desire  but  to  see  the 
country  fj-ce  and  prosperous,  I  would  say,  Direct  your  eyes 
to  the  finances.  There,  at  present,  the  danger  lies.  He- 
store,  without  delay,  the  equilibrium  between  revenue  and 
expenditures,  which  has  done  so  much  tu  destroy  our  credit 
and  derange  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Govcniment.     If  that 
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ekoulii  liot  be  duuCj  the  Goveniiuent  and  country  will  be 
involved,  crc  long,  in  overwhelming  difficulties.  Cherish 
the  revenue  from  the  lauds  imd  the  imports.  They  are  oui 
legitimate  sources  at"  revenue.  When  the  period  arrives — 
come  when  it  may — that  this  Govermucnl  will  be  compelled 
to  reeoTt  to  internal  taxes  for  its  support  in  time  of  peace, 
it  will  mark  <iue  iA'  the  most  difficult  and  danj^omug  stages 
ibrougii  wliidi  it  is  destined  to  pass.  If  it  should  be  a 
period  like  the  present — when  the  Stales  arc  deeply  m  debt, 
lind  need  all  their  internal  resources  to  meet  their  own  en- 
gagements— it  may  prove  fatJil;  and  yet  it  would  seem  as 
if  systematic  eflbrts  are,  nnd  have  been  niiLking  for  some 
time,  to  bring  it  about  at  thia  critical  and  dangerous  period. 
To  this  all  our  financial  measures  tend — the  giving  nwny  the 
jmblic  lands ;  the  crushing  of  tlic  custom.'*  by  high  protective, 
and,  in  many  instances,  prohibitor)'  duties  ;  the  adoption  of 
hazardous  and  expensive  measures  of  policy  like  the  present ; 
and  the  creation  of  a  public  debt,  without  an  cUbrt  to  reduco 
the  expenditures.  How  it  is  all  to  cud  time  only  can 
dioclose. 

But  if  our  finances  were  in  ever  so  flourishing  a  state  ; 
if  the  political  condition  of  the  country  were  as  strong  as  it 
cotdd  bo  made  bran  administration  standing  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  dominant  party;  and  if  our  j>opulatioii  had 
reached  the  point  where  wo  could  successlully  assert  and 
maintain  our  claim  against  the  advcrfio  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  there  would  still  remain  a  decisive  objection  to  tliis 
bilk  The  mode  in  which  it  i)ropo8Cs  to  do  it  is  indefensible. 
If  we  ai-c  displeased  with  the  existing  arrangement,  which 
leaves  the  territory  free  and  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects 
dI'  the  two  countries ;  if  wo  are  of  opinion  it  opisratos  prncti- 
wUy  to  our  disadvantage,  ur  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  ought  to  assert  and  carry  into  effect  our  claim  of  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  territory,  the  treaty  provides  expressly 
lor  the  ease.     It  authorizes  either  party,  by  giving  a  year** 
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notice,  to  tcrmiaato  its  existence  whenever  it  pleases,  und 
without  giving  reasons.  Why  bos  not  this  bill  coDtbrmed  to 
this  express  and  plain  provision  ?  Why  should  it  iindorttihe 
to  assert  our  exclusive  ownersbip  to  the  whole  territorj',  in 
direct  violatiuu  of  ilie  treaty  ?  Why  should  it,  with  what 
we  all  believe  to  be  a  good  title  on  our  part,  involve  the 
country  in  a  controversy  ulwut  l}io  violation  of  the  treaty, 
in  wliich  a  largo  portion  (it"  not  a  majority)  of  the  body 
believe  that  we  would  be  in  the  wrong, — when  the  treaty 
itself  might  so  easily,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  be  determined 
by  our  own  act,  and  the  charge  of  its  violation  be  avoided  ? 
Can  any  satisfactorj'  reason  be  given  to  these  questions  ? 
I  ask  the  author  of  the  measure,  and  its  warm  julvocates, 
for  an  answer.  None  has  Iwen  given  yet,  and  none,  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  will  be  attempted.  I  can  imagine  but  one 
answer  that  can  be  given — that  there  are  those  who  will 
vote  for  the  bill  who  would  uut  vote  to  give  notice, — imdcr 
the  delusive  hope  that  wc  may  assert  onr  exclusive  owner- 
ship, and  take  possession  without  violating  the  treaty  or  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  tlio  countrj*.  Their  aim  is,  to  have 
all  the  Ijenefit  of  the  treaty,  without  being  subject  to  ita 
restrictions  ;  an  aim  iu  dircut  cunllict  with  the  only  object 
of  the  treaty — to  prevent  conflict  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  keeping  the  question  of  ownei-ship  or  sovereignty  in 
abeyance  till  the  question  of  boundary  can  be  settled.  That 
such  is  !ho  object  appears  to  be  admitted  by  all  except  the 
Senator  for  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Woodbury),  whose  argo- 
ment,  T  must  say,  with  all  deference,  wim  on  tliat  i>oint  very 
uusatislUctory.  The  other  advociites  of  the  bill,  accordingly, 
adroit  that  a  grant  of  lands  to  emigrants  settling  in  the  ter- 
ritory, to  take  rfftct  immediately,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  ;  but  contend  that  a  promise  to  grant  hereafter  would 
not  be.  Tho  distinction  is,  no  doubt,  satisfactory  to  those 
who  make  it  ;  but  how  can  they  rationally  expect  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  British  Government,  when  so  large  a  por- 
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tioo  of  the  Senate  believe  tlmt  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  ffraiU  aud  a  promise  to  <p-ant  fnndsj  as  it  ri'lates 
to  the  treaty,  and  hold  one  to  be  as  much  aviolfttion  of  it  as 
the  other?  We  may  be  assiued  that  ilic  British  Govern- 
ment will  l<x)k  to  the  intention  of  the  bill,  and,  in  doing  eo, 
will  twe  that  it«  object  is  to  assert  our  <!xclu8ive  claim  uf 
sovereignty  over  the  entire  turritory  a^Itist  th^ir  adverse 
claim,  and  will  shape  their  eoursc  accordingly.  Our  nice 
distinction  between  ucttiul  grants  and  the  promise  to  grant 
will  not  be  noticed.  They  will  see  in  it  the  subversion  of 
the  object  ibr  whieh  tlic  treaty  was  furuied,  and  take  their 
measures  to  counteract  it.  The  result  will  be  that,  instead 
of  gaiuing  the  advantage  aimed  at,  we  shall  not  only  lose 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  but  be  involved  in  Jbe  serious 
cliarge  of  having  violated  its  provisions. 

1  am  not,  however,  of  upintuu  tliat  GR'at  Britain  would 
declare  war  against  us.  If  I  mistake  not,  she  is  under  the 
direction,  at  this  time,  of  those  who  arc  too  sagacious  and 
prudent  to  take  that  course.  She  would  probably  consider 
the  treaty  at  an  end,  and  take  possession  adverse  to  us,  if 
not  of  the  whole  territorj',  at  least  to  (he  Columbia  River. 
She  would,  at  the  same  lime,  take  care  to  comnmud  that 
river  by  a  strong  fortilicatiou,  manned  by  a  respectable 
garrison,  and  leave  it  to  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall  ac- 
quiesce, or  negotiate,  or  attempt  to  dislodge  her.  To  acqui- 
esce, under  such  circumstances,  would  be  a  virtual  surrender 
of  the  tenitory  ;  to  negotiate  with  adverse  and  forcible  pos- 
session against  us  would  l«i  ahnust  as  h(»i>eleBs  ;  and  to  dis- 
lodge her  at  present  would,  as  has  been  hhuwn,  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

Such,  in  ray  opinion,  would  be  the  probable  result,  should 
this  bill  be  jtfissed.  It  woidd  place  us,  in  every  respect,  in 
a  situation  far  less  eligible  than  at  present.  The  occupation 
of  British  subjects  in  the  territory,  as  things  now  stand,  is 
by  permission,  under  positive  treaty  stipuUtiou,  and  cannot 
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ripen  into  a  title,  as  it  was  supposed  itvonld  by  the  Senat 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  M'Roberts). 

But  if  their  occupancy  was  adverse  (as  it  would  be 
should  this  measure  bo  adopted),  and  Great  Britiiin  Rhould 
resist,  then  hia  argument  wuuld  be  sound,  aud  have  great 
force.  In  that  cnjsc,  the  necessity  of  takiug  some  decisive 
step  on  our  part  to  secme  our  rights  would  be  imperious. 
Belay  would  then,  indeed,  bo  dangerous.  But  ns  it  is,  no 
length  of  time  can  confer  a  title  against  us  ;  and  it  is  this — 
considering  what  advantage  Great  Britain  has  over  us  at 
present,  either  to  take  or  hold  possession — which  ought  to 
give  the  treaty  great  ralue  in  our  estimation.  It  is  a  wise 
maxim  to  let  well  enough  alone.  We  can  do  little  at  pre- 
sent to  better  our  condition.  Even  the  occupation  and  im- 
jirovement  by  British  subjects,  against  wliich  so  much  has 
been  said,  will  in  the  cad,  if  we  act  wisely,  bo  no  disadvan- 
tage. Neither  can  give  any  claim  against  us,  when  the 
time  comes  to  assert  our  rights,  if  we  abide  faithfully  by  the 
treaty.  They  are  but  preparing  the  countrj'  for  our  recep- 
tion ;  and  should  their  improvements  and  cultivation  be 
extended,  it  would  only  enable  us  to  take  possession  with 
more  chhc  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary  to  assert  our 
claims  by  force,  which  I  do  not  think  probable,  if  we  shall 
have  the  wisdom  to  avoid  liasly  and  precipitate  action,  and 
leave  the  question  to  the  certain  operation  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  appeal  to  the  authority  of  all  pro- 
ccding  administrations,  from  1813  to  the  present  time,  in 
support  of  the  views  I  liavo  taken.  On  what  other  supposi- 
tion can  it  be  explained  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe should  assent  to  the  treaty  of  that  year,  wliich  left  the 
territory  open  and  free  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  the  period  of  ten  years  ?  Or  that  Mr.  Adams 
should  revive  it,  with  the  provision  that  either  might  termi- 
nate it  by  giving  one  year's  notice  ?  Or,  etiU  more  emphati- 
cally, how  can  it  be  explained  that,  with  this  right  of  termi* 
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Dating  tbe  troafy,  the  lulministrntion  of  Gt?nei-al  Jackson, 
and  that  uf  \m  successor,  should,  for  tliu  |)eri(nl  of  twelve 
years,  acquiesce  in  It, — ^but  on  the  con\ iction  that  it  was  the 
best  arrangement  which  couKl  be  made,  and  that  any  change 
or  movement  on  our  part  would  but  render  our  situation 
woree,  instead  of  better,  in  relation  to  the  territorj'?  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  present  is  a  more  favorable  period  to 
assert  our  excliisivfl  right  than  during  either  of  the  preceding 
admin ist rations.  The  rovcnte  is  the  fuct.  It  is,  iu  every 
view,  far  less  favorable  than  either;  and  esiwciially  than  that 
of  General  Jacksonj  when  the  trt-asury  waa  overflowing,  and 
the  head  of  the  mlminiHtmtinn  jMisscsscd  greater  influence 
and  power  than  any  other  chief  magistnite  that  ever  presided 
over  the  country.  Then,  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  assert  our 
exclusive  ownership ;  particularly  as  those  who  arc  so  ear- 
nestly pressing  it  on  the  Government  were  then  in  power, 
and  would  have  been  resj^nsible  for  its  execution.  How  is 
it  to  be  explained  that  they  were  then  so  passive  and  are 
now  so  urgent  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  ? 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  hope  that  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Archer)  will  prevail,  and  the  bill 
be  i-elerred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Uelations.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance  and  delicacy,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  appropriate  organ  of  the 
body.  Should  it  be  referred,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  re- 
port amendments  to  strike  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which,  by  any  reasonable  interpretation,  might  be  regarded 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries, — or  which  might  incur  any  considerable 
ex])cnsc  in  the  present  cxiiaustcd  condition  of  the  Ireasuiy. 
As  at  present,  advised,  I  am  not  indisjioscd  to  the  provision, 
if  properlv  guarded,  which  proposes  to  extend  our  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  citizens  in  the  territory.  It  ought  nut,  how- 
ever, to  be  carried  fiirther  than  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  1821.     I  am  opposed  to  holding  out  tempta- 
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tion  to  our  citizens  to  emigrate  to  a  region  wliere  we  cannot 
at  present  protect  them ;  but  if  there  miiy  be  any  who  may 
cliooBC  to  emigmte,  I  woTild  be  far  from  opposing  them,  and 
nm  unwilling  that  tlieyBhoiild  lose,  liy  emigration,  personally 
the  benefit  uf  our  juriHdiction  and  laws, 

I  have  now  said  what  I  intended  in  reference  to  this  bill, 
and  sliall  conclude  by  noticing  some  remarks  whicli  fell  from 
the  Senator  fi-om  Missouii  (Mr.  Linn)  who  introduced  it. 
When  lie  fii-st  addressed  the  yeuate,  in  reply  to  my  former 
remarks,  he  spoke  a  good  deal  about  opposition  and  injustice 
tu  the  West,  and  referred  to  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent  at  an  early  date,  whii:h  he  supposed  partook  of 
that  character.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  intended  it,  but 
his  remarks  were  calculated  tu  make  the  impression  (token 
in  comiection  with  tho  time  and  subject)  that  ho  regarded 
the  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  originating  in 
unfriendly  feelings  to  tho  West.  But  if  he  so  regards  it, 
and  if  he  iutt*nded  to  apply  his  i-emarks  to  me,  I  would  ai>- 
peal  to  my  acts  to  repel  the  unjust  imputation. 

[UcTO  Mr.  Linn  diacUimed  any  iutontion  *of  attributing  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  hoetilo  or  unkind  fecHags  tu  tlic  West.]  WM 

Mh.  Calhoun.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  disclaimer  of  the 
Senator.  I  felt  assured  he  could  not  have  intended  to  do 
me  so  much  injustice  as  to  attribute  to  mo  the  slightest 
hostility  to  the  West.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  doea 
that  my  opjioBitlon  to  the  hill  originates  in  public  considera- 
tions, free  from  all  local  feelingK,  and  that  my  general  views 
of  policy  have  ever  bccu  IViendly,  and  even  liberal,  towards 
the  West  ;  but  as  there  are  others  not  so  familiar  with  my 
course  in  reference  to  tliat  great  and  growing  section,  I  deem 
it  proi^r  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  briclly  to  allude 
to  it,  in  oi-der  to  repel  any  improper  imputation  which  may 
be  attempted  to  be  attributed  to  me,  from  any  quarter,  on 
account  of  my  course  on  the  present  occasion. 
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I  go  back  to  tbc  time  wlieu  I  was  at  tlic  head  of  the 
War  Dcpartmcut.  At  that  early  iiurioil  1  tunicd  wy  attca- 
lion  particularly  to  the  Interciit  uf  the  West.  I  saw  that  ib 
requireil  increased  security  tu  il»  luug  line  of  frontier,  and 
greater  tacility  for  canj'ing  on  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes  in  that  tjuartcr,  and  to  cnahlo  it  to  dovelope  its  re- 
sources, especially  that  of  its  fur-tnule.  To  give  the  re- 
quired security,  1  ordered  u  luutih  hir<^r  portion  uf  the  army 
to  that  frontier ;  and  to  aUbrd  facility  and  protection  fer 
carrying  on  the  fur-lrade,  the  military  posts  were  moved 
amch  liigher  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missuurl  rivers.  Under 
the  increased  security  and  facility  which  these  measures  af- 
forded, the  fur-trade  wccivcd  a  great  impulse.  It  extended 
across  the  continent,  in  a  short  time,  to  tho  Pacific,  and 
north  and  south  to  the  British  and  the  Mexican  frontiers; 
yielding  in  a  few  years,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Linn),  half  a  million  uf  dollars  annually.  But  I 
stopped  not  there.  1  saw  that  individual  enterprise  ou  our 
port,  however  great,  could  not  successtully  compete  with  tho 
powerful  incorporated  Canadian  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companiee, 
and  that  additional  measures  were  necessary  tu  secure,  per- 
manently, our  fur-trade.  For  tliat  purpose  I  proposed  to 
establish  a  post  still  higher  up  the  Missouri^  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  to  give  such  unity  and  effi- 
ciency to  our  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Indian  tribeSj 
between  our  western  fruntier  and  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
would  enable  our  citizens  engaged  in  the  fur  trade, — to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  Britisli  trailers.  Had  the  intMi- 
Bures  proposed  been  adopted,  we  would  not  have  to  listen  to 
the  complaint,  so  frequently  uttered  in  this  discussion,  of 
the  loss  of  that  trade. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  might  api)eal  to  a  measure  more 
recent,  and  still  mure  strongly  illustrative  of  the  liberal 
feelings  which  have  ever  influenced  mo  whcnt:verthe  interest 
of  the  West  was  concerned.     I  refer  to  the  hill  ablating  tf 
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the  portion  of  public  domaio  lying  within  the  new  Statea7 
which  I  introduced  some  time  since.  It  ia  true,  indeod,  , 
that  I  looked  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  tTnion  iu  introJjH 
ducing  that  meaRure, — hut  it  is  not  the  less  so  that  it  would, 
if  it  should  become  u  law,  niDre  especially  benefit  the  West. 
In  doing  that,  I  exposed  myself,  in  my  own  section,  to  the 
imputalion  of  seeking  the  frieudsliip  of  the  West — as  I  do, 
on  this  occasion,  to  that  of  hostility  towivrda  that  great  and 
growing  section.  As  the  hazard  of  the  former  could  not 
doter  mo  from  doing  my  duty  then,  so  that  of  the  latter 
cannot  from  doing  my  duty  now.  The  same  sense  of  duty 
which,  on  that  occasion,  impelled  me  to  support  a  measure 
in  which  the  West  was  peculiarly  interested,  at  the  hazard 
of  incurring  the  displetuHiinj  of  my  own  section,  because  I 
believed  it  calcnliitcd  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
impels  me  on  this  occasion  to  opjwse  this  measure,  at  the 
hazard  of  displeasing  the  West,  because  I  believe,  in  so 
doing,  I  not  only  promote  the  interest  of  the  Union  gene^ 
rally,  hut  that  of  tho  West  especially. 
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Oa  the  Resolutions  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain  of 
tlie  Abrogation  of  the  Convention  of  Joint  Oc- 
cupancy ;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  March  16th, 
1846. 


P^R.  CalhouXt  being  entitled  to  (be  floor,  row  and  addreMted 
^Senate:—] 

The  question  under  conmderation  is,  whether  notice  shall 
be  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  convention  of  joint  occu- 
pancy between  us  and  her,  in  reference  to  tho  Oregon  Teni- 
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Uay,  shall  terminate  at  the  end  uf  the  year.  To  that  ques' 
don,  ond  those  immediately  growing  out  of  it,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks.  I  shall  say  nothing  in  mfercncc  to  the  title  to 
Oregon.  Hann^  been  connected  with  the  negotiation  in  its 
tarly  Btages,  it  would  he  indelicate  on  niy  part  to  diRcnss 
(ho  suhject  of  title.  I  shall  nlistaln  frani  all  jtcrsonalitles 
and  every  thing  calculated  to  wound  the  feeliugs  of  others  J 
but  shall  express  niyacli'  freely,  fully,  and  candidly,  on  all 
the  subjects  on  which  I  niiiy  tuiicU  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marka.  With  these  prciatory  ob«ervation8,  I  shall  proceed 
at  unco  to  the  discussion  uf  the  (piestion  of  notice. 

There  is  one  point  on  wiiich  all  mnat  lo  agreed ; — that 
a  great  change  has  taken  j'kce  since  the  commencement  oF 
this  session  in  reference  to  uutice,  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
question  of  peace  and  war.  At  that  time,  notice  was  a 
question  of  the  first  magnitude,  ou  the  decision  of  which,  to 
all  appearance,  depended  the  question  of  peace  or  war  ;  but 
now  it  is  one  of  compamtivcly  minor  importance,  and  may 
be  decided  any  way,  withotit  any  decisive  effect  on  either. 
The  cause  of  this  change  will  be  explainud  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  tho  change,  that  it 
not  only  rendere^l  inapplicable  the  reasons  urged  in  the 
roesBagv,  rccomuioading  notice  to  bo  given,  but  has  altered 
materially  the  position  of  tho  Kxecutive,  and  that  of  the 
several  parties  in  the  Senate  to  which  it  has  given  origin,  as 
1  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

That  tho  recommendation  of  tho  mcBs^e  was  founded 
on  the  convictifn  that  there  was  no  hi)po  of  any  compromise 
of  the  ditBcuIties  growing  out  of  tho  Oregon  quusliou,  is  too 
clear  to  admit  of  any  rational  doubt.  lis  language  is  ex- 
press. It  states  in  so  many  words  the  conviction,  that  no 
compromise  could  be  effected  which  ought  to  be  accepted. 
On  this  conviction,  it  announces  that  the  offer,  which  had 
been  made  to  tho  British  Minister  to  settle  the  controversy 
on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  had  been  withdrawn  after 
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its  rojcction,  and  our  title  to  the  whole  asserted.  On  t 
same  conviction,  it  recommends  to  Congress  to  give  the 
notice  in  order  to  annul  the  convention,  with  the  view  t^H 
remove  all  impecVtments  to  our  assertion  nf  our  riglit  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory.  Assuming;,  theu,  that  there  would 
be  no  compromise,  it  informs  us  that,  fit  the  cxpimtiou  of 
the  twelve  mouths,  a  period  would  arrive  when  our  title  lo 
the  tcrritorj'  must  be  nbanduned  or  firmly  maintained  ;  nud 
that  neither  our  honor  nor  our  interest  would  permit  us  to 
nbandon  it ;  in  other  words,  that  we  must  then  lusert  our 
exclusive  sovereignty  to  tlie  whole,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
of  Great  Britain,  unless  the  latter  should,  in  the  interval, 
abandon  its  claims  to  the  territory.  Throughout  the  whole 
recommendation  there  is  not  the  shghtest  intimation  that 
any  compromise  is  expected.  On  the  contrarj-,  the  i'ctv^h 
opposite  is  constantly  iissunicd.  ^| 

But  it  is  allugtid  that  the  reason  fur  believing  there  could 
be  ni)  eoinjinimisc  was  dL-rived  from  the  evjdeuce  which  the 
negotiation  itselt'  furnished,  and  especially  by  the  rejection 
of  the  offer  of  compromise  on  49°.  Such  I  admit  to  be  the 
case,— Jind  also  that  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  if  England 
should  renew,  on  her  jmrt,  (he  proptisition  rejected  by  her 
Minister,  or  one  suhstautinlly  the  same,  our  Executive  would 
accept  the  offer,  and  settle  by  compromise  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  territory.  But  the  message  intimates  nowhere 
thu  Klighlost  cxj>ectation  that  such  an  offer  would  be  made, — 
or,  if  made,  that  any  compromise  could  be  effected.  ^M 

Such  is  the  view  which  I  have  been  constrained  to  take, 
after  a  most  careful  and  candid  examination  of  the  portion 
of  the  message  recommendini;  notice;  nnd  such,  I  infer^  is 
the  view  taken  by  the  portion  of  the  Senate  who  believe 
our  title  to  the  wholo  temtory  to  l»e  clear  iind  umjuestion- 
able.  On  no  other  view  can  their  warm  and  decided  buji- 
port  of  notice  bo  explained.  They  not  only  believe  that  orir 
title  is  clear  and  unquestionable  to  the  whole,  but  also  thai 
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the  honor  of  the  country  demands  that  it  should  be  aa- 
seriod  and  nuuntained  by  an  appeal  to  rirms,  without  the 
surrender  of  any  port.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  they  can  only  Hupport  notice  on  the  belief  that  it 
would  not  lead  to  compromise.  On  the  opjioslte,  they  would 
bo  compelled  to  opiKise  it. 

Such,  also,  would  ttccm  to  be  the  vtcvr  taken  of  the  meii< 
ago  by  the  community  at  large  at  the  time,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  public  prentfi,  or  what  perhaps  is  a  still 
truer  index— the  conduct  of  our  intcdli-cent  business  men. 
Tlie  message  had  the  meet  decided  effect  iu  this  respect. 
Stocks  of  cverj'  description  fell,  marine  insuxnnccs  rose,  com- 
mercial pursuits  were  suspended,  and  our  vcsgcIs  remained 
inactive  at  the  wliarves. 

Such,  also,  was  the  \icw  taken  by  a  gi"eat  majority  of  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  who  were  oppose<l  to  giving  notice, — 
among  whom  I  include  myself  We  opposed  it  ou  grounds 
directly  the  rcvci-sc  of  those  on  which  they  who  believed  our 
right  to  the  whole  territoiy  to  be  clenr  and  unquestionable 
supported  it.  They  supported  notice  because  they  believed 
there  neither  ought  to  be,  nor  would  lie  any  compromise. 
We.  on  the  cuutmry,  opposed  it  because  we  believed  there 
might  be,  and  ought  to  be  compromise.  They  opposed  com- 
promise because,  as  has  been  stated,  they  believed  our  title 
to  be  perfect  to  the  wliole ;  while  wo  supported  it  because 
we  believed  the  title  of  neither  to  the  whole  to  bo  clear  and 
indisputable ;  and  that  the  controversy  mi^ht  be  adjusted  by 
a  fair  partition  of  the  territory-.  With  such  impressions,  wc 
believed  that  two  such  jiowerful  ami  enlightened  countries 
OS  the  United  States  and  Groat  Britain  would  not  resort  to 
arms  to  settle  a  controversy  which  might  ho  peacefcdly  and 
lionorably  settled  by  negotiation  and  compromise. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  we  were  compelled  to  oppoeo 
notice,  because  it  was  neccssnr)-  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms, 
and  to  insure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question.     By 
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defeating  it,  a.  bi\;athing  time  would,  at  least,  bu  alTonled  to 
iKitli  jHirties  tor  culm  and  nmture  reflection,  tmder  the  influ- 
ence of  which,  it  was  hoped,  that  negotiation  might  be  re- 
newed, and  the  difference  honorably  compromised.     Or,  in 
ease  that  ehoiild  fail,  things  might  remain  aa  they  have  been 
without  a  resort  to  force.     lu  this  case,  the  territory  wouk 
bo  left  open  to  emigration,  and  the  question,  to  wliora  it 
should  ultimutely  belong,  would  I>e  decided  by  settlement  ^ 
and  eolouisation,  unless  Great  Britain  should  give  notice  on^H 
her  part,  in  order  to  prevent  it.     If  eh^  stluiiild,  wo  would,  at 
least,  gain  the  advantage  of  transferring  the  responsibility , 
from  us  to  her,  should  war  ensue. 

Another  portion  of  the  Senate  ap]>eared  to  be  in  fiivf 
both  of  compromUo  iind  notice.     Their  views  were  not  ex-l 
plicitly  expressed  ;  but,  as  far  as  they  were  devidupfid,  they, 
too,  seemed  to  think  that  our  title  was  not  so  perfect  as  to 
exclude  an  honorable  compromise  ;  and  appeared  to  antici- 
pate it,  in  opposition  to  the  message,  in  recommending  it  on 
the  three  following  grounds :  first,  on  the  ground  of  the  genorall 
declaration  of  the   Trfsulpnt  in  the  latter  jiart  of  the  mes- 
sage, that  he  hoped  anuniicuible  ai'mngement  might  be  mado 
of  the  question  in  dispute,  in  ciumection  with  a  declaration 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  same  clfect,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Jlr.  I'akenham.     It  is  impossible  for  me,  with  every  dispo- 
sition to  Hupport  the  recommendation  of  the  President  in 
favor  of  notice,  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a  mere  general'( 
expression  of  the  kind,  and  inserted  in  another  portion  of  the 
message, — even  when  backed  by  a  similar  declaration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State, — could  be  fairly  constnied  to  override  the 
opinion, — clearly  and  explicitly  exj)re8Bed  by  the  message  ia] 
recommending  notice, — that  no  compromise  which  ought 
be  accepted  could  bo  effected.     I  cannot  admit  of  such 
construction, — not  only  because  I  think  it  imrcasonable,  but 
because  I  regard  the  duty  of  the  President,  imposed  by  thti 
constitutioDj  to  recommend  measures  to  Congress,  as  one 
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&  solemn  character,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  jierfunued  with 
the  utmost  condor  and  siacerity.  Bcio^  iiddresaod  to  a  co- 
ordinate dcpHrtnicnt  of  the  Govemuient,  it  ouglit  to  express 
plainly  and  explicitly  his  reasons  and  motives  for  rocomniend- 
ing  the  measure,  omitting  non«  which  ho  reganls  as  material, 
and  inserting  none  but  t>nch  as  he  believca  ought  to  have  an 
influence  upon  the  di.'Hbt'ratiuus  of  Congress,  It  ought  to 
bo  free  from  tht.'  suspicion  of  being  diplomatic.  To  admit 
the  contrary,  would  destroy  all  confidence  between,  the  Legis- 
lative aud  Execnitivu  Departments,  to  the  great  dotriment 
of  the  (jioveminent.  Witli  these  impressions,  it  would  be 
Ut  disjurage  the  character  of  the  President  for  me  to  concur 
in  the  construction. 

The  next  ground  taken  by  a  portion  of  the  Senate  refer- 
red to  is,  that  notice  is  rcei.fmmcudL'd  tu  bo  giveu  by  the 
message,  not  with  the  \'icw  of  gi\*iug  power  to  the  President 
to  assert  our  rights  to  the  whole  territory,  but  as  a  moral 
wettp)n,  to  enfoixe  compromise. 

To  this  construction  1  liave  the  same  difficulty  in  assent- 
ing as  to  the  preceding.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  the  rec<immendation  to  authorize  It.  Ou  tlie  contrary, 
ever^'  word  it  contains  looks  expressly,  as  has  been  stated,  to 
the  enforcement  of  our  rights  to  the  tenitory  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  notice.  To  give  a  contrary  interpretation  would 
be  to  give  a  diplomatic  character  to  the  message,  and  l»e 
subject  to  all  the  objections  which  have  Ix^en  just  suggested. 
But  admitting  that  it  was  iutendt-d,  us  alleged,  m  a  mond 
weajton  to  effect  compromise,  1  would  ask,  how  could  that 
be  effected,  but  by  using  it  tis  the  means  to  intimidate  Great 
Britain — to  intimidate,  by  telling  her  that  she  must  quit  the 
territory  within  the  year,  or  be  expelled  at  its  expiration  by 
foroe  ?  And  what  would  this  be  but  an  appeal  tu  ht;r  fears, 
with  the  hope  of  extorting  concessions  wliich  her  reason  liad 
refuge*!  to  yield  ?  SulIi  aik  appeal,  in  case  of  a  feeble  nation, 
would  be  hazardous  ;  but  in  that  of  one  as  great  and  power- 
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ful  B8  England,  instead  of  a  weapon  to  enforce  a  oompro-^ 
mise,  it  would  be  one  calculated  to  defeat  it. 

The  remaining  reason  for  voting  notice  on  the  part  of 
tho  Senators  referred  to,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It 
objects  to  the  convention  itself;  and  condemns  the  [wlicy 
of  entering  into  cither  tliat  of  1818  or  1827,  ou  the  ground 
that,  inj^toad  of  being  the  means  of  securing  and  peqwtu- 
ating  our  rights  in  the  torritorj',  they  have  had  the  very  re- 
verso  effect, — to  weaken  instead  of  to  strengthen  our  title  to 
tho  territtin'.  My  opininnj  I  ini]?t  say,  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite. It  would,  indeed,  have  been  desirable  to  have  set- 
tled it  then  by  a  compromise  ou  the  49th  pamllel  of  latitude  ; 
but  that,  as  is  well  knoxni,  was  impossible  at  the  time.  The 
ofl'er,  in  fact,  wns  made  on  our  side,  but  rejected  on  the  part 
uf  Great  Britain.  The  rejcctiun  left  no  other  alternative 
but  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  a  surrender  of  our  rights  to  the 
territory,  ur  to  enter  into  tho  convention.  To  do  nothing 
woidd  have  been  to  acquiesce  in  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  subjects  were  then  in  actual  possession.  Her  posses- 
sion, being  advprse  to  ours,  would  have  been  gradually  ma- 
turing, through  tho  long  inter\'ening  period,  into  a  title  too 
perfect  to  be  opposed  by  ours.  To  avtiid  tins,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  force,  or  enter  into  a  convention  to  pre- 
sor>'C  our  rights.  We  wisely  preferred  the  latter; — and 
the  conventions  of  1818  and  1827  were  the  consequences  of 
that  preference.  They  were  entered  into  for  the  two-fold  ob- 
jects,-— as  substitutes  for  xrnr,  and  as  the  means  of  preserving 
oiir  rights  to  the  territnn-,  as  they  then  stood,  unimpaired. 
To  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  it  must  bo  borne  in 
mind  that,  at  the  time,  our  means  of  aeaerting  our  rights  to  the 
territory  or  of  acquiring  possession  were  exceedingly  limited, 
compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  they  were 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  Those  who  had  the  man- 
agement nf  afliiirs,  at  tho  jieriod,  wisely  relied  upon  time  and 
tho  rapid  spread  of  population  in  a  western  direction,  as  the 
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means  iiltimately  of  acquiring  possession  of  tlio  territoiy, 
and  entered  into  the  convention  with  a  view  of  ])reserving 
our  rights  uninipiiire<l  until  they  oould  opemto  with  full  ef- 
fect. 

It  is  but  too  common,  of  late,  to  condunm  the  acts  of 
our  predecessors,  and  to  pronounce  them  unjust^  unwise,  or 
unpatriotic,  from  not  adverting  to  tho  circumslances  under 
which  they  acted.  Thus  to  judge,  is  to  do  great  injustice  to 
the  wise  and  patriotic  men  who  j>i*eeedod  us.  In  this  cose, 
it  is  to  condemn  such  men  as  Monroe,  Rush,  Clay,  and  Gal- 
latin— all  of  whom  had  nn  agency  in  directing  or  conducting 
the  negotintioDB  which  terminated  in  the  Rdoi>tion  of  these 
conventions.  It  would  be  hard  to  pronounce  men  like  these 
to  have  been  unwise  or  unpatriotic  in  what  they  did,  or  to 
pronounce  President  Jaeksun  and  otliers  after  Iiini  so,  he- 
cause  they  acquiesced  for  many  years  under  the  operation  of 
tho  convention  of  1827,  when  they  could  have  terminated 
it,  at  any  time,  by  giving  a  year's  notice.  I  have  not  named 
the  most  prominent  individufil  concerned  in  directing  these 
negotiations,  because  his  course,  on  this  occasion,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  cancelled  any  previous  credit  to  which  ho  would 
have  been  oihcnviso  entitlctl. 

8uch  was  the  statu  uf  things  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  when  the  rresident  recommended  notice  to  bo  given 
to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy ;  and  such  the  position  and 
grounds  assumed  by  tlio  several  portions  of  the  Senate  in 
reference  to  the  notice.  Since  then,  as  has  been  stated,  there 
has  been  a  great  change,  which  has  materially  affected  the 
question  of  notice,  and  the  x«>sition  taken  by  the  ilifferent 
portions  of  the  hotly  in  reference  to  it,  as  I  Khali  next  ex- 
plain. 

Public  opinion  has  had  time  to  devclopc  itself,  not  only 
on  this,  but  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Atlantic;  and  that 
opinion  Los  xironounced  most  audibly  and  clearly  in  favor  of 
compromise.     The  development  has  been  going  on,  not  only 
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la  the  cuinmunity,  but  tilso  in  this  body ;  and  I  now  feci 
that  I  hazard  uothing  in  suyicg,  that  a  krge  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  in  favor  of  terminatiDg  the  controversy  by  negoti- 
ation, and  an  lionomUe  compromise.  And  what  is  very  ma- 
terial, the  opinion  of  Iho  British  Government  on  the  subject 
of  compromise  has  been  more  clearly  and  specifically  devel- 
oped than  when  the  message  was  tninsniitted  to  Congress ; 
80  niudi  po,  tbiit  there  is  ground  to  hope  it  is  prepared  to 
adjust  the  diflt-rence  in  reference  to  the  territory  substantially 
on  the  basis  which  was  oflcred  by  the  President.  It  bcguis 
to  me  impossible  that  any  other  construction  can  he  given  to 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  His  declaration  was  made  undci 
circumstances  calculated  to  give  it  great  weight.  The  ob- 
ject of  making  it  was  clearly  not  to  censure  the  able  and 
TCry  faithful  representative  of  Groat  Britain  in  this  country, 
but  to  use  the  occasion  to  give  assurance  that  he  is  ready  to 
maUe  a  compromise,  as  it  may  be  iufened,  substantially  on 
the  basis  iff  the  rtjuuteil  olTtrr.  I  trust  sinceriily  that  such  ia 
the  interpret  at  iou  which  our  Government  has  put  upon  it ; 
and  that,  regartling  it  as  a  dii-cct  step  tuwurds  compromise, 
it  has  met  it,  with  a  step  on  our  jjart,  by  suitable  instruc- 
tions to  our  Minister  iu  that  cotmtry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  communication  has  already  been  transmitted,  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  removing  what  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
material  difliciilty  iu  tlie  way  of  an  adjustment ;  tliat  is, 
whicti  shall  make  the  first  step  towards  resuming  the  nego- 
tiation. 

As  things  now  atond,  I  no  longer  consider  it  as  a  quee- 
tion,  whether  the  controversy  shall  bo  pacifically  arranged  or 
not,  nor  even  in  what  manner  it  shall  bcarmnged.  I  regard 
the  arrangement  now  simply  a  question  of  time,  and  I  trust 
that,  in  concluding  it,  thero  will  bo  no  unnecessary  delay. 
The  business  of  both  countries,  ami  of  commerce  generally, 
requires  that  it  should  be  concluded  aa  promptly  as  possible. 
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beH!  i&  still  another  aiiil  a  litglier  reason  wliy  it  should  Le 
q>codily  settled.  The  (^uestiun  is  uue  of  a  luomeatous  aud 
delicate  character,  aud  liko  all  such,  should  be  settled,  ia 
order  to  avoid  adverse  contingencies,  with  tlie  least  practica- 
ble delay.  A  further  iuduceiuent  fi>r  diajiatch  ui  settliug 
e  Oregon  question  is»  that  n])on  it  depends  the  settlement 
of  the  question  with  Mexico.  Until  the  former  is  settled, 
there  is  but  slonder  proapect  that  tho  latter  can  be  ;  for  so 
long  as  the  Oregon  queatiiui  is  left  0|>enj  Mexico  will  colcu- 
te  the  chances  of  a  rupture  betwceu  us  and  Great  Britaio,  ia 
e  event  of  which,  she  would  be  prepared  to  make  common 
(suse  against  us.  But  when  an  end  h  put  to  any  euoh  hope, 
she  will  speedily  settle  her  difference  witli  lis.  I  trust  that 
when  we  come  to  settle  it,  we  will  deal  generously  with  her, 
and  that  we  will  prove  ourselves  too  just  and  maguauimoua 
take  advantiige  of  her  feeble  conditiun. 
It  is  lliis  great  change  in  favor  of  the  prospect  of  settling 
lO  controversy  in  reference  to  Oregon  honombly,  by  nego- 
iion  and  compromise,  which  has  occun-ed  since  the  com- 
encement  of  the  session,  that  has  made  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  imi>ortance  of  thu  licaring  of  notice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  war.  What  then  was  apparently  almost 
hopeless,  may  be  now  regarded  as  highly  probable,  unless 
there  should  be  some  great  mismanagement ;  but  just  as 
oompromise  is  more  hopeless,  notice  becomes  mure  important 
its  beariug  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  war  ;  and^  on  the 
other  hand,  just  as  the  chances  of  compromise  are  increased, 
notice  Iwconie.'^  less  important ;  and  hence  its  importance  at 
the  commencement  of  the  8e»sinn,aud  its  comparatively  little 
importance  now. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  inquire  what  beariug  the  increased 
Tospect  of  compromise  has  on  the  position  of  the  Exccu- 
ive,  and  that  of  the  several  portions  of  this  body,  in  refer- 
<?nce  to  notice,  and  the  Oregon  question  generally.  That  it 
U  calculated  to  affect  materially  thn  position  of  the  Exccu- 
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tivc  must  be  apimrcnt.  That  lie  should  rect  uimcnd  gi^og 
Dotico  to  terminate  the  convention  of  joint  occupuncy  of  the 
torritory,  with  a  view  of  asserting  our  exclusive  soverei^ty 
to  the  whole,  acconling  to  his  view  of  our  title,  when  there 
was  little  or  no  hope  of  compromise,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  KiB  being  prepared  to  adjust  the  diffen?ncc  by  compro- 
miae,  Rulwtantially  on  the  ground  oflVrwl  by  himself,  now 
when  there  is  a  reasonable  i)n>8pect  it  may  be  effoct«l. 
Measures  of  policy  arc  necessarily  controlled  by  circumstan- 
ces J  and,  consequently,  what  may  be  wiac  and  expedient 
under  w^rtaln  cirriimstance-s,  mij^bt  bo  euiinertly  unwise  and 
impolitic  uudcr  diflurtiiit  dix;ums.tauces.  To  persist  in  acting 
in  the  same  way  under  circumRtances  ctiReniially  different, 
would  bo  folly  and  obstinacy,  and  not  consistency.  True 
cou^tency,  that  of  the  prudent  and  the  wise,  is  to  act  in 
conformity  with  circumstances,  and  not  to  act  always  the 
same  way  under  a  change  of  circuin  stances.  There  is  a 
prevalent  error  on  this  point.  Wnny  think  that  the  very 
essence  of  consistency  is  to  act  always  tlie  same  w.'xy — ad- 
hering to  the  game  party,  or  to  the  same  niea-sures  nf  policy, 
without  regard  to  change  of  circumstances.  Their  consistency 
is  like  tlmt  of  a  physician,  who,  in  the  treatment  of  a  highly 
inflammatory  fever,  would  administer  emetics  and  calomel, 
not  only  at  the  beginning,  but  at  every  subsequent  stage  of 
the  diftcase.  It  is  the  consistency  of  a  quack,  which  would 
be  sure  to  kill  the  patient.  The  public  man  who  woidd  be 
consistent  in  the  same  way  would  be  but  a  jiolitical  quack, 
and  in  dangerous  cases,  his  prescription  wotdd  be  not  lees 
fatal.  If,  then,  the  K.xecutJve  is  now  really  in  favor  of  com- 
promise,—notwithstanding  the  strong  language  used  in  his 
mess^e  recommending  notice  (of  which  I  have  no  infor- 
mation that  is  not  eommou  to  all), — it  ought  not  to  subject 
him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  but  should  be  put  down 
to  the  change  of  circnmstances  to  which  I  ha\'c  adverted. 
That  it  is  also  calculated  to  alter  the  positions  taken  by 
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different  portions  of  the  Sonntc^  in  reference  to  notice,  is  no 
Jew  certain  ;  and  this  my  friends  (for  such  1  will  call  theuj), 
who  go  fnr  the  whole  of  Oregon,  must,  I  am  Burc,  feel  to  be 
the  case  willi  thcui.  They  ciiuuot,  I  uui  confident,  have  th« 
some  inteiest  in  notice  now,  when  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  diflurence  \rill  be  coini)roniised  with  or  without 
notice,  as  they  had  when  there  was  no  hope  of  compromise. 
It  is  clear  that,  under  such  change  of  circumstances,  the 
leaaoD  for  gi\"ing  notice  with  them  has,  in  a  great  measiu'e 
if  not  altc^ther,  ceased,  no  that  I  should  not  bo  surprised 
to  find  their  votes  cast  against  it. 

But  I  trust  that  the  change  has  gone  further,  and  that 
tb^,  by  this  time,  begin,  to  see  that  there  are  some  doubts  as 
to  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  being  clear  and  ungues- 
tionable.  It  cannot,  at  least,  be  regarded  as  unquestionable, 
after  it  has  been  questioned  so  frequently  and  with  such 
abiUty  during  this  discussion.  But  if  their  opinion  remains 
unchanged  ns  to  the  clearness  of  our  title,  I  jmt  it  to  them 
whether  there  is  not  some  delerence  due  to  the  opinion  at"  the 
great  majority  of  iho  Senate  who  entertain  diiferent  views? 
Is  there  not  something  due  to  the  Jact,  tlmt  the  majority 
oven  of  their  own  political  friends,  whose  patriotism  and  in- 
teliigcuce  they  cannot  regard  as  inferior  to  their  own,  think 
that  our  title  is  not  so  clear  but  that  a  compromise  might  be 
honorably  effected  ?  To  put  u  still  stronger  question,  I  ask 
them,  as  patriots  and  friends  of  OrcgDU,  whether  tlic  fact, 
itself,  of  60  great  a  diTision,  even  among  ouraelyes,  does  not 
afford  strong  reason  why  tlio  controversy  should  not  be  set- 
tled by  an  appejd  to  force  ?  Are  they  willing,  as  wise  and 
patriotic  men,  desirous  of  securing  the  whole  of  Oregon,  to 
place  the  oomitry  in  conflict  with  so  great  a  power  as  Eng- 
land, when  the  united  support  and  zealous  co-operation  of 
all  would  be  indispensable  to  PUppcirt  the  country  in  the  con- 
test ?  I  appeal  to  them,  in  the  huiubler  character,  as  party 
men,  whether  they  are  juBtilied  in  persisting  to  push  a  course 
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of  policy  which,  whether  it  should  end  In  war  or  not,  mufll 
tci-miuatc  in  the  di^•ision  and  distraction  of  their  party  ? 

W'itliont  pnrsning  this  hmnch  of  the  subject  further,  I 
Khali  cunchide  wliat  I  had  to  observe  in  reference  to  it,  by 
Baying  that  I,  for  one,  feel  and  acknowledge  the  change. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  vote  for  notice,  in  any 
form,  while  there  was  apparently  no  hope  of  coniproraise ; 
but  now  that  there  is,  T  aiu  disponed  to  do  so,  if  it  hIiouM  be 
pru[)erly  modified. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  question  under  consideration, 
in  which  all  the  preceding  renuirk.t  were  but  preliminary- 
Shall  notice  be  given  to  (ircat  Britain  to  tenninate  the  con- 
vention of  joint  occupancy?  After  what  has  been  said,  a 
few  words  will  Buifice  to  dispatch  it. 

The  question  is  not  free  from  doubt.  After  a  review  of 
the  whole  ground,  I  can  discover  but  two  reasons  in  favor  of 
giving  it.  The  first  is, — to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  of 
the  Oregon  qucHtiuH, — which,  without  it,  may  run  into  the 
next  jircsidcntial  election,  and  thereby  become  more  diSicuIt 
of  adjustment  than  ever.  Tlic  other  is, — the  apprehension 
that  the  Goverament  of  Great  Britain  may  wait  the  final  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  reference  to  notice  before  it  will  move  on 
the  subject.  Were  it  not  for  such  apprehension,  I  would  be 
disposed  to  iKwstpone  notice  for  the  present. 

The  next  question  is, — In  what  form  should  it  be  given, 
if  given  at  all  ?  I,  for  one,  can,  under  no  circumBtances, 
vote  for  absolute  notice,  although  I  admit  it  would  be  less 
dangerous  now  tiian  wlien  recommended  by  the  message,  I 
cannot  consent  to  give  a  vote  which  might  }«3  construed  to 
imply,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  compromise,  and  which 
might,  if  given  in  that  form,  leave  a  doubt  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  real  opinion  of  the  Senate  in  reference  to 
compromise. 

Nor  can  I  vote  for  notice  in  the  form  which  has  been  eent 
to  118  from  the  other  House.     I  object  to  it  as  equivocal.     If 
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ttc  rewlution  means  simply  to  declare  that  the  President 
may  settle  the  contmvcrsy  liy  compmmise,  it  nieane  nothing, 
a«  the  Presideut  has  that  right  under  the  (xinstitution,  and 
can  neither  be  clothed  witli,  nor  divested  of  it  by  tlie  utithor- 
ity  of  Confess.  But  if  it  be  intended  as  a  hint  to  hira  to 
settle  the  question  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  I  object 
to  it  for  not  plainly  saying  so.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  all 
equivocation,  or  obscure  expressions,  in  our  public  nets.  We 
are  bound  to  say  plainly  wlmt  we  mean  to  sny.  If  we  mean 
negotiation  and  compromise,  let  us  say  it  distinctly  and 
plainly,  instead  of  sending  to  the  President  a  resolution  on 
which  he  may  put  whatever  interpretation  he  pleases. 

If  we  give  notice  at  all,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  reasons 
just  stated,  it  should  be  substantially  ns  liaK  been  propose^l 
by  the  gentleman  ft-om Georgia  (Mr.  Colquitt),  which  plainly 
expresses  the  desire  of  the  Senate  that  it  should  be  settled 
by  oegotiatiou  and  compromise.  For  it  I  am  inclined  to 
vote,  as  at  present  advised  ;  but  regarding  notice  in  all  its 
forms  lis  subortlinate  to  settling  the  controversy  without  re- 
Bort  to  arms,  1  rcser%'e  my  decision  until  I  am  called  upon  to 
vote ;  and  then  I  shall  decide  in  the  nflumalivo  or  negative, 
according  as  I  shall  judge  that  one  or  the  other  is  best  cal- 
ctUated  to  advance  the  end  I  have  in  view. 

I  have  thus  stated  my  reasons  for  supporting  a  comjiro- 
mise,  and  for  favoring,  at  present,  the  giiinng  of  notice.  I 
have  been  governed,  as  tu  Ijoth,  by  the  circuiustaneea  under 
which  I  find  myself  jJaccd,  bnt  for  which  I  am  no  ways 
resi>onaible.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  con,  where  I  find  my- 
self; and  not  what  I  would  imder  different  circumstances. 
So  for  from  being  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things;, 
I  early  took  my  stand  against  that  line  of  policy  which  has 
placed  us  where  we  are.  I  refer  to  1843.  Then  the  Oregon 
question,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  a  dangerous  as^KiCt. 
After  having  been  lung  and  frequently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Congress,  without   exciting   attention,  I  tlicn  saw,  or 
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thought  I  saw,  that  it  was  destined,  at  no  distant  period^  to 
became  an  absorbing  and  dau^rous  question,  and  accordingly 
felt  it  to  be  ray  duty,  before  I  decided  on  my  course  in  ref- 
erence to  itj  to  exaniiiK'  it  in  all  its  bearings  with  care  and 
dclibumtiou.  After  much  reflection,  I  aune  to  the  conclu- 
sion, which  I,  on  the  occasion,  cxpkinod  in  a  sjieech  delivered 
on  the  subject.  I  then  saw  that  there  were  two  distinct  lines 
of  policy,  which  might  be  pursued  :  one  was, — to  adlicrc  to 
the  convention  of  1827  ;  oppose  everj'  attempt  to  annul  it, 
and  strictly  observe  its  provisions.  I  saw  that,  although  for 
a  time  the  convention  had  operated  beneficially  fljr  Great 
Britain,  a  period  was  at  liand  when  orr  turn  would  come  to 
enjoy  its  benefits.  Its  operation  bad,  theretofore,  thrown 
into  her  hands  the  whole  fur-trado  of  the  region ;  and  wc 
had  looked  on,  wliile  slie  reaped  the  rich  harvest,  when  it  was 
in  onr  power  at  any  time  to  annul  the  convention  by  giving 
the  year's  notice.  But  I  saw  that  our  furbearance  would  be 
conipensated  by  the  advantages  which  the  convention  was 
about  to  confer  on  us,  if  wc  should  have  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
the  proper  line  of  policy  to  secure  them.  Tlie  increase  of 
our  population,  and  its  progress  westward  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending our  settlements  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
through  which  a  pass  had  been  discovered  but  a  few  years 
before,  which  greatly  incroaacxl  the  fiicility  of  colonizing  the 
territory. 

Jn  this  state  of  tilings,  it  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  if 
we  adhered  to  the  convention,  and  respected  its  provisions, 
the  progre.sa  of  events  would  ultimately  give  us  possession 
of  tho  whole  tenitory;  as  uur  power  to  settle  the  territory, 
and  thereby  obtain  posse:>siou,  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  distance  from  us  was  far  less,  and  the 
approach  through  an  opt-n,  grassy  country  affording  great 
facility  to  the  active  luid  hardy  pioneera  of  tho  West,  who 
emigrate  with  their  families  and  herds,  with  little  expense  or 
fatigue.     Very  diflerent  was  the  case  with  Great  Britain. 
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The  distance  to  Oregon,  by  wutcr,  from  licr  shares  caiiuol  1>g 
much  Icsti  than  twenty  LhousaiiJ  itiUe:'^~u  Uititancc  but  little 
short  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  globe  ;  while  her 
approach  to  it  through  her  American  possessions  opposes 
great  difliculties  to  cmigi-atioii  ou  a  larye  Kcale.  Of  ail  the 
6pota  oa  the  globe  now  open  to  colonization,  and  susceptible 
of  being  colonized,  it  is  the  most  remote  from  her,  and  the 
most  difficult  of  nccess.  She  has  many  colonies  much  nearer 
to  her,  to  which  there  is  much  greater  facility  of  access,  with 
i;qual  soil  and  cliuiate,  as  yet  very  jiartially  settled.  Evcu 
New  Zealand  in  all  these  respects  is  sujjerior  to  it.  With 
these  advautagL'H  iu  our  favor  in  settling  the  territory,  and 
which  were  yearly  rapidly  increasing,  it  was  clear  to  my  mind 
that  all  wc  had  to  do  was  to  tulhere  to  the  convention  ;  to 
obeerre  all  its  provisiuns  with  tho  most  scmpulous  tidcUty, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  occupation  and  possession  of  the 
whole  countr)*. 

As  far  aa  1  could  perceive,  there  was  but  one  impediment 
in  the  way,  and  tliat  was,  that  Great  Britain,  in  order  to 
prevent  us  from  ohtaininj;  possession  by  settlement,  might 
pve  notice  herself  to  terminate  tho  convention  of  joint  oc- 
ctijuncy.  But  uf  thiti  I  entertained  hut  little  apprehension. 
I  had  read  the  correspondence  of  former  negotiations  with 
attention,  and  my  infcrcnco  was,  that  she  placed  but  little 
value  on  Oregon,  ns  a  place  for  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
that  she  had,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  her  mind,  from 
itB  geographical  position,  that  it  would  ultimately  pass  into 
our  hands.  But  be  this  ns  it  may,  I  could  not  but  see  that 
there  were  great  ImpolimcntM  iu  her  way  of  giving  such  no- 
tice, as  would  preclude  ua  from  the  right  of  settliug.  She 
has,  indeed,  the  same  right  to  terminate  the  convention  of 
1S27  that  wc  have,  as  it  is  expressly  provided  that  either 
may  gire  it.  But  there  ia  another  convention  which  she 
claims  to  bo  still  in  existence,  and  to  wbiuli  we,  holding  un- 
der Spain,  are  parties  with  her.     I  refer  to  the  Nootka  Sound 
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convention.  It  is  strictly  analogous  ^vith  that  of  1827,  though 
dissimilar  in  its  language.  But  unlike  the  latter,  ii  con- 
tains no  provision  for  giving  notice,  and  can  only  he  annulled 
by  violation.  Under  it,  wi?,  according  to  l»or  own  ahowuig, 
havL'  ci^ual  liglita  with  herself  to  joint  occupancy  and  Bet- 
tlemcnt,  of  wliich  we  cannot  he  deprived  on  the  ground  on 
which  she  places  her  rights  to  the  territory,  without  a  hreach 
of  faith. 

It  secioed  then  to  me  clear,  that  our  true  policy  was  such 
as  I  have  stated  ;  to  adhere  to  the  convention,  and  let  set- 
tlement determine  to  wlioin  the  territory  should  belong; — 
nfibrding  in  the  mean  time  whatever  facilities  we  might  think 
proper  to  our  people  emigrating  to  the  territory,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  and  extending  our 
lai\"8  over  them  in  like  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
Great  Britain  had  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  To  me  it  seemed 
clear  that  wo  ought  not  to  go  beyond,  and  that  we  should 
hy  no  moans  extend  our  laws  over  it  territorially.  The  ne- 
cessary eflects  ol'  this  wouhl  be  to  extend  our  tariff  acta  to 
the  territory,  under  an  exiirese  provision  of  the  constitution, 
which  requires  that  all  duties  and  taxes  shall  bo  laid  uni- 
fonnly  throughout  the  United  Status.  The  restrictions  im- 
posed hy  our  high  tariff  duties,  on  the  infant  commerce  of 
the  territory,  would  go  far,  not  only  to  diminifih  the  induce- 
ment tu  cmignttion,  but  in  alienate  the  ulfcctiuns  of  its 
people.  To  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free  trade  over  the  broad 
Pacific,  with  its  numerous  islands  and  widely-extended  coast, 
will  prove,  in  the  end,  to  bo  the  strongest  inducement  to  em- 
igration ;  and  to  impose  high  duties,  would  do  more  to  check 
emigration,  to  alienate  its  inhabitants,  and  sepamto  them 
from  our  Union,  than  any  other  cjiuse.  Oregtm  will  ho  to 
the  Pacific  what  New  England  was  to  the  Atlantic  in  its 
colonial  state ;  and  its  people  will  contend  as  earnestly  for 
the  unrestricted  enjoymcut  of  the  tmdeof  the  Pacific  as  the 
New  Englanders  did  for  that  of  the  Atlantic  before  the  Rev- 
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olatioii.  It  was,  indeed,  ono  of  the  principal  causes  wiiicli 
led  to  the  Revolution.  Should  wo  restrict,  by  our  lugU  turiff 
duties,  their  infant  trrule,  they  ini<;ht  readily  find  a  power 
jirC|Mired  to  extend  to  them  all  tlic  advaiitagCH  of  free  trade, 
lo  l>e  followed  by  eonse<pienccs  not  dilhcult  to  be  perceived. 
Infiuenced  by  these  considerations,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  trne  policy  was  to  let  onr  people  emigrate  and  govern 
themselves  for  the  present,  with  aa  little  interference  aspo»- 
tiible  on  our  part.  In  this  respect  they  possess  great  capa- 
city from  their  origin  and  their  nntiTe  instinctit.  I  would  let 
them  go  there  and  settle  the  countiy  in  their  own  way, 
giving  thera  all  the  aid,  coimteuauce,  and  support  wliich  we 
could,  without  extending  our  authority  over  them  territori- 
ally, until  it  could  Ije  prnpurly  and  safely  doue.  But,  be  it 
dune  when  it  may,  great  judgment  and  caution  will  be  re- 
quired;— for  there  lies  the  great  difficidty  of  reconciling 
tho  interest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  that  of  the  western  side 

The  other  line  of  [lolicy  liwjked  to  the  termination  of  the 
convention  by  giving  notice  and  taking  udverne  possession  of 
the  territory.  The  bill  of  1843,  already  alluded  to,  was  in- 
tended OS  the  first  step.  I  opposed  it,  not  only  becmise  I 
lielieved  that  some  of  its  prjvisions  violated  the  convention, 
hut  because  I  believed  the  course  it  indicuttd  was  highly 
impolitic.  It  »cenic<l  to  nie,  indeed,  to  retiuire  little  rctlec- 
tlon  to  perceive  that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  and  the  policy 
it  indicated  be  ailopted,  nogotiatiou  or  war  would  ncccs- 
■arily  follow;  and  that,  if  the  former  should  be  resorted  to 
in  the  first  instance  to  prevent  wnr,  it  would  terminate  either 
in  compromise  or  war.  There  cnnld  be  no  other  result.  Nor 
was  it  more  difficult  to  pt^rceive  that,  if  the  question  was 
tnmpromised,  it  must  bo  t>n  the  basis  of  the  4Dth  parallel. 
The  past  history  of  the  uUair, — the  fact  that  it  liad  been 
frequently  offered  by  us  substantially  as  an  ultinintimi,  add- 
ed to  tho  fact  that  40°  was  the  boundary  on  this  »id«  of  the 
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Bocky  Mountains,  left  no  doubt  ia  my  miml  thai,  if  settled 
by  compromise,  it  must  bo  on  that  basi».  It  is  true  that 
our  offer  heretofore  on  this  basis  had  been  rojecled,  and  that 
it  might  thonce  bo  inferred  tliat  GrcAt  Britain  could  not  ac- 
cede to  it  consistently  with  her  honor.  I  am  not  of  that 
impression.  Things  have  greatly  changed  since  our  offers 
were  made  and  rejected  by  her.  Then,  the  advantages  under 
the  cnnvention  were  all  in  her  favor ;  but  now  they  have 
turned  in  favor  of  us.  Then,  our  capacity  tu  settle  the 
country  was  small ;  but  now,  for  reasons  already  stated,  they 
arc  great  ;  and  what  is  far  fn>m  being  immaterial,  this  in- 
creasetl  capacity  to  settle  and  colonize  strengthens  the  founda- 
tion of  our  claims  to  the  territory.  The  cnimclty  to  settle 
and  colonize  a  contiguous  ojicu  region,  not  ca])able  of  being 
settled  or  cidouized  by  auy  other  jwwcr,  goes  back  to  the 
original  principles  on  which  all  claim  to  territor}'  is  founded. 
Seeing  that  such  would  necessarily  be  the  consequence 
of  the  line  of  poliry  indicated  by  the  bill,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  both  compromise  and  war,  I  took  a  decided  stand  against 
it.  I  was  very  ably  seconded  in  my  opjMDsitiou  ;  so  much  so 
that,  uot withstanding  the  apparently  large  majority  in  its 
favor  when  the  discussion  commenced,  it  passed  this  body 
by  on  equivocal  majority  of  one.  I  say  equivocal,  because 
one  of  the  Senators  felt  himself  constrained  by  accidental 
causes  to  vote  for  the  measure,  after  he  had  avowed  his 
opinion  against  it.  Since  th^ n,  session  after  session,  meas- 
ures have  been  introduoetl  to  give  notice  and  extend  our  au^H 
thority  over  the  territary,  with  a  view  ultimately  of  taking 
poBsession  of  the  whole.  As  aiiticl{fated,  negotiation,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  war,  followed  ;  and  now  we  arc  brougbl;  to  the 
alternative  of  compromise  or  fighting,  as  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  from  tho  beginning.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  am  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  pn«ent  state  of  things  ;  and  if  I 
am  compellcil  in  conserjuence  to  vote  for  compromise  and 
notice,  the  responsibility  rests  on  my  friends  behind  me. 
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whose  coiiree  lias  forceJ  the  Goremment  into  it  by  the  line 
of  policy  they  have  imraued.  I  do  not  impeach  their  patri- 
otism ;  but  1  cannot  but  think  that  they  permitted  their 
2eal  in  behalf  of  the  territory,  and  the  impatieuce  of  those 
they  represent  to  occupy  it,  to  get  tlie  control  of  their  bet 
ter  judgment. 

Having  been  thus  brought,  by  the  line  of  policy  to  which 
I  was  oppoeeil,  to  choogp  between  compromise  and  war,  I, 
without  hesitation,  take  the  former.  In  making  the  choice, 
I  am  actuated  by  no  uncuaa2y  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
war.  I  Itnow  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  wars 
are  necessary — that  the  most  sacred  regard  for  justice  and 
equity,  and  (ho  most  cautiouB  policy,  cannot  always  prevent 
them.  When  war  must  come,  I  may  appeal  to  my  pn§t  his- 
tory to  prove  that  I  shall  not  Imj  fountl  amoug  those  who  may 
falter  ;  but  I  shall  taku  care  never  to  coutributc  by  my  acta 
to  precipitate  the  country  into  a  war,  when  it  con  be  fairly 
avwded.  I  am,  on  principle,  opposed  to  war,  nnd  in  favor 
of  peace,  because  I  regard  peace  as  a  positive  good,  and  war 
is  a  ])ositive  evil.  As  a  good,  I  shall  ever  cling  to  peace,  bo 
long  as  it  can  Ijo  iireservwl  consistently  with  the  safoty  and 
honor  of  the  country ;  and  as  opposeil  to  war,  I  ahall  ever 
resist  it,  so  long  as  it  may  be  resisted  consistently  with  the 
same  conrndenitioRs.  I  am  emjdiatically  opposed  to  it  in 
this  case,  because  peace,  iu  my  opinion,  can  be  preserved 
consistently  with  both,  and  war  avoided  without  sacrificing 
either.  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  the  additional  reason,  that 
it  woukl  be,  in  my  opinion,  highly  impolitic — a  consideration 
never  to  be  overlooked  when  a  question  of  the  kind  is  under 
con»deration.  1  regard  it  as  higlily  impolitic  in  this  i^ase, 
because  I  believe  that,  should  wo  resort  to  it,  we  would  lose, 
instead  of  securing,  tlic  two  objects  for  which  it  would  be 
avowedly  declared,  as  1  sltull  now  prticeed  to  show. 

The  first  is,  1o  secure  what  is  claimed  to  be  our  rights  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon,  under  the  cry  of  "  ail  of  Oregon  or 
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none."  Those  wlio  would  go  into  it  for  thnt  object  will,  ic 
my  opinion,  titid  in  tlic  eud  that  "aonc"  is  much  more  prob- 
able than  "afV  In  coming  to  this  conclusion^  I  concede  to 
my  conntryijieu  (lie  highest  bravery,  energy,  patriotism,  and 
inteUigeDce,  which  can  be  claimed  for  them.  But  these  can- 
not overcome  the  great  abatacleH  we  would  have  to  encounter, 
compared  with  wliat  Gi-eat  Britain  would  have  in  a  contest 
for  Orf^u.  As  loug  as  lihe  liii£  a  largo  force  in  the  Kast, 
and  reniaiuB  mistress  of  the  Facitic,  bhe  will  be  able  to  jilace 
there  a  much  more  eliicient  force,  and  at  far  less  expense, 
tlian  wc  poHsibly  can  at  present,  which  would  there  decide 
the  cuntt**t  in  her  favor. 

But  were  it  otherwise,  from  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
Ore^;on,  though  tlie  cause  of  the  war,  would  bo  speedily  for- 
gotten. The  struggle  once  Iwgim,  would  soon  cease  to  be 
for  Oregon.  Higher  and  iiar  more  ]>owerful  motives  would 
soon  guide  the  contest.  It  would  speedily  become  n  strug- 
gle for  mtistci'y  l>etween  the  greatest  jiowtr  iu  the  worM  on 
one  side,  aguiu»t  the  muiit  growing  on  the  other.  Actuated 
by  all  the  feelings  belonging  to  such  a  struggle,  both  sides 
would  put  forth  all  their  vigor,  energj'  and  resources, — and, 
overiooking  minor  points,  would  aim  to  strike  the  most  vul- 
nerable,— and  wiiere  each  might  have  the  greatest  advantage, 
— leaving  Oregon  to  be  won  or  lost  as  the  contingencies  of  so 
mighty  a  contest  might  decide. 

The  luwt  olyect,  as  is  alleged,  is  to  protect  our  citizens 
in  Oregon.  Wliat  has  just  been  said  is  enough  to  prove 
how  utterly  it  must  fail.  Instead  of  protection,  war  wtuild 
most  certainly  sacrifice  them;  and  this  is  a  strong  reason, 
with  me,  for  opi>08ing  it.  I  feel  our  obligation  to  protect 
them  as  citizens,  and  brethren,  and  kindred.  We  liave  en- 
couraged them  to  emigrate,  and  I  will  not  give  a  vote  which, 
in  my  (ij)i[iiou,  would  abandon  and  ruiji  iheni.  But  what 
war  would  fail  to  effect,  would  be  ccrtaiidy  accomplished  by 
compromise  on  the  line  offered  by  the  President,     There  aw- 
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none  of  our  citizens,  if  I  am  correctly  Lnformod,  settled 
north  of  49*^.  Establish  that  Uno,  and  wo  at  once  give  our 
citizenft  in  Oregon  peace  and  security,  and  with  them  full 
opportunity  to  realize  their  object  in  emio^mtinj;:. 

But  passing  from  Oregon,  I  take  broader  ground,  and 
up{)tific  war  for  reasons  h>oking  to  the  wholt'.  I  tM,'o  nothing 
to  hope  from  war,  be  its  result  what  it  may.  Ou  the  cun- 
tmry,  1  believe  that  the  moat  Bucccssful  and  Iriuwiphaut  war 
that  could  be  waged — one  in  which  all  would  l>e  accom- 
plished which  its  moat  extravagant  udvoc^Ue  cuuld  dare  hope 
for— in  wbich  we  slimild  conqni;r  the  Ciinadus,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia — in  wliicli  we  sliould  drive  the  Brit- 
ish Hag  from  the  continent,  and  compel  Groat  Britain  to 
yield  the  whole  by  treaty,  in  the  sliort  space  of  ten  years, 
would  be  difiastrous  to  us.  1  oUude  not  to  its  ravages  or 
devastations — to  the  oceans  of  blood  that  must  flow,  and 
the  manifold  losses  and  miseries  which  would  accompany 
the  war.  They  are  common  to  all  wars  ;  but  liowever  viv- 
idly painted,  they  have  but  little  effect  in  dcteiTing  a  brave 
people  from  a  resort  to  it.  No  doubt  tliose  indictions  would 
be  very  great  in  a  contest  bc-tween  two  nations  of  such  im- 
mense |)owur,  and  so  situatud  as  to  be  able  to  do  each  other 
the  greatest  harm  in  war  and  the  greatest  good  iu  peace. 
Bat  great  as  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  life  would 
be  in  such  a  struggle,  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  speedily  re- 
pftired  ou  our  side.  The  indomitable  industiy  and  enter- 
prise of  our  people,  with  the  great  resources  of  the  countryj 
would  soon  repair  the  former,  while  our  rapiilly  increasing 
population  would  speedily  repair  the  latter.  War  has  far 
heavier  calamities  for  a  free  people  than  these,  though  less 
visible — calamities  in  their  natmc  not  easily  remedied.  I 
refer  to  permanent  and  dangerous  social  and  poUtical 
changes,  which  often  follow  in  its  train,  in  the  character  of 
the  people  and  their  institutions.  A  war  Iwtweeu  im  and 
Great  Britain,  such  n«  has  been  descrilMid,  in  whicli  every 
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nervo  and  musclo  on  either  Bide  would  be  strained  to  the  at- 
mofit,  and  every  dollar  put  iu  requisition  which  could  be 
commanded,  coidd  not  fnil,  under  present  circum stances,  to 
work  most  <Iii<afitrouH,  and,  1  fear,  incurable  changes  in  the 
social  condition  of  our  people,  and  in  their  political  Institu- 
titms.  To  realize  the  consequcnceR  In  thiii  respect  which 
must  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  lo<5k  at  the  immense  extent 
to  which  it  would  rage.  It  would,  in  all  probabilitj',  prove 
a  Mexican,  and  nn  Indian  war,  as  well  as  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  ;  and  ns  such  wonld  extend  to  every  portion  of  our 
entire  frontier,  including  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  inland 
and  exterior,  constituting  a  circuit  of  probably  not  less  than 
7,000  miles.  It  would  require,  in  order  to  conduct  it  with 
the  energ;j-  necessary  to  bring  it,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  the 
Buccessful  termination  supposed, — especially  in  a  war  for 
mastery, — immense  exertions  on  land  and  water.  Two 
navies — one  on  tfie  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  tlic  lakes— 
and  six  or  seven  armies,  would  be  required  for  the  purpose, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  Oregon  would  be  abandoned. 
One  army  would  be  required  on  the  Mexican  frontier;  and 
let  no  one  sneer  at  the  mention  of  stich  a  power.  Feeble  as 
it  now  is,  when  paid  and  supported  by  British  gold,  and 
trained  and  commanded  by  British  officers,  Mexico  would 
prove  a  formidable  enemy.  Sec  what  British  skill  and 
training  have  made  of  the  feeble  Sepoys.  The  Mexiams 
are  a  braver  and  a  hardier  people,  and,  what  is  no  small 
point,  would  constitute  the  cheapest  of  all  armies.  There 
must  be,  in  addition,  one  to  guard  the  Uulf  frontier  ; 
another  to  guai-d  the  southern  ;  another  the  northern  fron- 
tier OQ  the  Atlantic ;  another  to  assail  the  north-eastern 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ; 
and  another  to  assail  the  Canadian  ;  and,  finally,  another  to 
protect  our  widely  extended  Indian  frontier.  All  these,  in 
so  mighty  a  struggle  against  the  greatest  of  all  powers, 
putting  forth  her  utnioat  strength,  would  require  a  force, 
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iDcIuding  the  two  nftvies,  of  not  less,  I  would  Bwppose,  than 
200,000  men  oontinually  in  pay.  Tlie  expense  wouM  ho 
enornimig.  One  of  the  most  venerable  and  experienced  vi' 
our  citizens,  Mr.  Gallatin,  hiis  estimated  it  at  Bixty-fivo  or 

Iserenty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  if  my  memory  Ben-es 
me.  My  iuipmsHioii  is  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  actual 
cost,  und  that  $100,000,000  would  not  lie  an  over  estimate. 
Supposing  the  sura  of  $50,000,(X)0  could  bo  annually  roisetl 
by  t.oxation, — n  sum  far  greater  than  he  estimates,  and  in 
my  opinion  much  beyond  what  could  be  eftected, — it  would 
leave  ^50,000,000  aunimlly  to  be  raised  by  loans,  or  a  forced 
iper  circulation.  Now,  allowing  the  war  to  continue  for 
in  years,  there  would  Iw  innirred  a  debt,  in  the  time,  of 

'$500,000,000,  Qccoi-ding  to  these  crtimates.  Even  this,  it  is 
probable,  would  fall  much  short  of  the  reality,  assuming  the 
Bum  stated  to  be  annually  required.  It  would  b«  diflicult 
to  obtain  loans  in  Europe  ;  for  owing  to  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  States  in  reference  to  repudiation,  and  other  causes 
not  neceRsary  to  Btate,  the  feeling  of  Europe  would,  I  fear, 
be  generally  iigaiuHt  \is  ;  while  our  own  resources  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  required  without  a  great  de- 
preciation of  our  credit,  with  a  loss  of  20, 30,  or  even  40  per 
cent.,  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  contracting 
loans,  or  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  our  paper 
circulation.  Including  all,  onr  public  debt  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  struggle,  be  probably  not  leas  than  six  or  sevea 
hundred  millions  uf  dollarH.     But  this  is  not  all 

We  would  1«  plunged  into  the  paper  system  aa  deeply 
M  we  were  in  (he  days  of  the  Kevolution  ;  and  would  ter- 
minate the  war  with  a  mortgage  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  labor  of  our  people  ; — for  ou  labor 
the  whole  must  fall  ultimately,  while  a  lai^  portion  of  this 
vast  amount  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  thoeo  who  struck 
not  a  blow,  nor  lost  a  drop  of  blood  in  the  contest,  and  who 
acquired  their  gains  by  seizing  upon  the  distress  of  the  Gov- 
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ernmcnt  to  drive  bard  aud  usuiious  bargains.  In  addition, 
we  should  ha\*o  tho  difficult  task  to  perform  of  restoring  to 
a  sound  etato  a  greatly  depreciated  paper  circulation,  or  of 
extricating  ourselves  from  it  whatever  way  wo  might — a 
task  which  cannot  be  peiforiued  without  great  diatress  to 
tho  country  and  ruiuouM  cli'ect  to  that  targe  aud  usually  the 
enterpri&ing  pfjrtiuii  of  the  comninnity,  the  debtors.  Tho 
eOects  of  all  this  would  be  iiighly  injurious  to  the  social  re- 
lations of  tho  people.  A  powerful  artificial  class  would  be 
created  «u  one  side,  and  a  poor  and  dependent  one  on  tho 
other. 

Nor  would  its  effect  on  our  political  institutions  be  less 
disastrous.  Such  a  war  would  obliterate  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction, iu  a  great  measure,  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Goveinments,  by  conferring  ou  tlio  former  vastly  increat>ed 
power  and  influence.  We  would  hear  no  more  of  State 
Rights.  The  i'edend  Govcrnmeut  would  then  1)eoonie  a 
great  imtiouul  conaoIidiLted  Government.  Our  very  success 
would  give  a  military  im])uL9e  to  the  public  miud  and  to  the 
character  of  the  Government  which  it  would  be  liard,  if 
possible,  to  overcome, — and  which  would  seek  conquest  after 
conquest  until  a  spirit  would  be  engendered  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  our  s}*stem.  It  would  then  be  in 
the  straight  and  downwnrd  ro.id,  which  leads  to^where  so 
many  free  States  hiivo  tennimitLil  their  career — a  military 
despotism.  In  tho  mean  time,  we  wuuld  have  to  provide  for! 
three  or  four  successful  generals,  who  would  soon  be  com- 
peting for  tlic  Presidency;  and  before  tho  generation  which 
wagcil  the  war  would  have  jiassed  away,  they  might  possibly 
witness  a  contest  between  hostile  generals,  for  that  supreme 
office,— a  contest  between  him  who  might  conquer  Mexico,  and 
him  who  might  comjULT  t'aatida, — terminated  by  the  aword. 

I  apjieal  to  tho  gentlemen  who  are  the  warm  advocates 
for  "  all  of  Oregon  or  none,"  regardless  of  this  mighty  hf 
arJ,  and  whose  separation  from  us  on  this  question  I  regret, 
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and  solemnly  put  the  question  to  them — Is  it  for  you — you, 
who  assume  to  be  deraocrata  jHir  exxxUence — ^you  who  are 
the  enemies  of  the  pajier  system,  and  of  all  artificial  classes 
in  society — is  it  for  you  to  support  a  course  of  jwlicy  which 
Uiiglit  lead  to  such  di»istrous  consequences  ? 

But  I  oppose  war,  not  simply  on  the  patriotic  ground  of 
a  citizen  looking  to  the  freedom  and  prospenty  of  liia  owu 
country,  tut  on  still  broader  grounds,  as  a  friend  of  improve- 
ment, ciTili^ation,  and  progress.  Viewed  in  i-cferenco  to 
them,  at  no  period  has  it  ever  been  so  desirable  to  preserve  the 
general  peace  which  now  blesses  tho  world.  Never  in  its 
history  has  a  period  occurred  so  remarkable  as  that  which 
liaa  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  great  war  in  Eu- 
rope, with  tho  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  the  great  advances 
made  in  all  these  particulars.  Chemical  and  mechanical 
discoveries  and  inventions  have  multiplied  beyond  all  former 
example, — iidding,  with  their  advance,  to  the  comforts  of 
life  in  a  degree  far  greater  and  more  tmivcrsal  than  all  that 
was  ever  known  liefure.  Civilization  has,  during  the  saum 
period,  spread  its  influence  far  and  wide,  and  tho  general 
progress  in  knowledge,  uud  its  diflusiou  through  all  ranks  of 
society,  has  outstripped  all  that  lias  ever  gone  before  it. 
The  two  great  agents  of  the  phj-sical  world  have  become 
subject  to  the  will  of  man,  and*  have  been  made  subservient 
to  his  wants  nnd  enjoyments ;  I  allude  to  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, under  whatever  name  the  latter  may  bi3  called.  The 
former  baa  overcome  distance  both  on  land  and  water,  to  au 
extent  which  fonner  genL'ratiuua  had  not  the  least  concep 
tion  wjw  iMMisiblc.  U  has,  in  cUcct,  reduced  the  Atlantic  U> 
half  its  former  width,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  added 
three-fold  to  the  rapitUty  of  intercourse  by  hind.  Within  the 
same  period,  electricity,  the  greatest  and  most  difluse  of  all 
known  physical  agents,  has  befu  made  the  instrument  for 
the  transmisMion  of  thought,  1  will  not  say  with  the  rapid- 
ity uf  lightning,  but  by  lightning  itself.     Magic  wires  arc 
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stretching  themselves  in  all  directions  over  ihc  earth,  and 
when  their  mystic  meshes  shall  have  been  united  and  ptr- 
fected,  our  globe  itself  will  become  endowed  with  sensttiye- 
nesSj — srt  that  whatever  touches  on  any  one  point,  will  be 
iuHluiitly  felt  on  every  other.  All  these  improvements — all 
tbia  increasing  civilization — all  the  progress  now  making, 
M'liuld  be  in  a  great  measure  arrestwl  by  a  war  between  us 
and  Great  Britain.  Aa  great  as  it  is,  it  is  but  the  cora- 
mencomont — the  dawn  of  a  new  civilization,  more  refined, 
more  elevated,  more  intellectual,  more  moral,  than  the  pres- 
ent and  all  preceding  it.  Shall  it  be  we  who  shall  incur  the 
high  responsibility  of  retarding  it*  advance,  and  by  such  a^ 
war  as  this  would  be  ?  ■■ 

I  am,  in  tins  conneetion,  opposed  to  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  They  arc  the  two  conn- 
tries  furthest  in  advance  in  this  great  career  of  improvement 
and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our  race.  They  are, 
besides,  the  two  most  commercial, — and  are  diffusing,  by 
their  widely  extended  commerce,  their  blessings  over  the 
whole  globe.  We  have  been  raised  up  by  Providence  for 
these  great  and  noblo  purposes,  and  I  trust  wo  shall  not  fail 
to  fulfil  our  high  destiny.  I  am,  besides,  especially  op|josed 
to  war  with  England  at  this  time  ;  because  I  hold  that  it  is 
now  to  be  decided  whether  we  are  to  exist  in  future  as 
friends  or  enemies.  War,  at  this  time,  and  for  this  cause, 
woiUd  decide  supremacy  ; — wo  shall  hereafter  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  enemies.  It  would  give  birth  to  a  struggle  in 
which  one  or  the  tither  w*mld  have  to  succumb  before  it  ter- 
minated ;  and  whiL-h,  iu  the  end,  might  prove  ruinous  to 
both.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  can  be  avoidc<l,  powerful 
causes  are  now  in  operation,  calculated  to  cement  and  secure 
a  lasting— I  hope  a  pei^HJtual  peace  between,  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  impede  their  com- 
merce, and  thereby  uniting  them  more  closely  by  a  vastly 
enlarged  commercial  intercourse,  equally  beneficial  to  both. 
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Tf  we  ehould  now  succeed  in  setting  the  example  of  free  trade 
between  us,  it  would  forct;  nil  other  civilized  countries  to  fol- 
low it  in  iiic  end.  The  conHet[iieiice  woidd  be,  to  difluse  a  piiw- 
perity  gK'ater  and  more  universal  tliun  can  be  well  conceived, 
aad  to  unite  by  bouda  of  iijntu:il  interest  the  people  uf  all 
cojintrics.  But  in  advocating  the  cause  of  free  trade,  I  am 
actuftted.  not  less  by  the  political  consequences  likely  to  flow 
from  it,  than  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  in  an 
eeoDODiical  point  of  view.  I  i-cgard  it  in  the  dispensation 
of  Providence  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  ushering  in  tho 
happy  period  forutold  by  InBpired  prophets  and  poets,  when 
war  should  be  no  more. 

I  am  finally  opposed  to  war,  because  peace — peace  is 
pre-eminently  our  jwlicy.  There  may  be  nations,  restricted 
to  boiall  territories,  hemmed  iu  on  all  sides,  so  situated  that 
war  may  be  necessary  to  their  greatness.  Such  is  not  our 
cose.  Providence  has  given  us  an  inheritance  stretching 
across  the  entire  continent,  from  East  to  West,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  North  to  South,  covering  by  iiir  the 
greater  and  liettcr  part  of  ita  temperate  zone.  It  couiprises 
a  region  not  only  of  viisl  extent,  but  ahuridanf:  in  all  re- 
iiroes;  excellent  in  ulimate  ;  fertile  and  uxuberant  iu  soil; 
ible  of  sustaining,  iu  the  plentiful  enjoyment  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  a  population  of  ten  times  our  present 
number.  Our  great  mission,  as  a  people,  is  to  occupy  this 
Tast  domain  ;  to  ittplenish  it  with  an  intelligent,  virtuous, 
and  iudustrious  population  ;  to  convert  tho  forests  into  cul- 
tivated fields ;  to  drain  the  swamps  and  nioraases,  and  cover 
tbem  with  rich  harvests  ;  to  build  up  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages in  every  direction,  and  to  unite  the  whole  by  tho  mwt 
rapid  intercourse  between  all  tho  parts.  War  would  but  im- 
pede the  fulfilment  of  this  high  niissiun,  by  absorbing  the 
means  and  diverting  tho  energies  which  would  be  dtivoted  to 
the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  secure  peace,  and  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  sagacious  and  cautious  j>olicy,,  "a 
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wise  and  masterly  inactivity,"  wilt  speedily  Rccomplish  the 
whole.  I  venture  In  say  *'a  wise  and  masterly  inat^tinty," 
iu  despite  of  the  attempt  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  expres- 
sion. Those  who  have  made  the  attempt  would  scorn  to 
confound  sueli  inactivity  with  mere  inaction.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unlike.  They  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The 
one  is  the  offspring  of  indolence,  or  ignorance,  or  indifler- 
ence.  The  other  is  the  result  of  tlio  profoundeat  sagacity 
and  wisdom, — a  Bagacity  which  looks  into  the  operations  of 
the  gi'eat  causes  in  the  physicalj  moral,  and  jjolitical  woHd  ; 
which,  by  their  incessant  operation,  are  ever  changing  the 
condition  of  uationa  fur  gtHxl  or  evil  ;  and  wisdom,  which 
knows  how  to  use  and  direct  them  when  acting  ftivorably,  by 
slight  touches,  to  facilitate  their  ju-ogress,  and  by  removing 
impediments  which  might  thwart  or  impede  their  course — 
and  not  least,  to  wait  patiently  for  the  fruits  of  their  opera- 
tion. Ee  who  does  not  understand  the  difference  between 
such  inacti^-ity  and  mere  inaction — the  doing  of  nothing — is 
still  in  the  horn-hook  of  politics,  without  a  glimpse  of  those 
liigher  elements  of  statesmanship  by  which  a  countrj'  is  ele- 
vated to  grentnesa  and  i>rospcnty.  Time  is  operating  in  our 
lavor  with  a  power  never  before  exerted  in  favor  oi  any  other 
people.  It  is  our  great  friend  ;  and  xmder  the  guidance  of  such 
&  policy,  it  will  accomplish  all  that  wo  can  desire.  Our  pop- 
ulation is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  600,000  an- 
nually,— and  ia  progressing  with  increased  rapidity  every 
year.  It  will  average,  if  not  impeded,  nearly  a  million 
during  the  nest  twenty-five  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
period  our  population  ought  to  reach  to  upwards  of  forty 
millions.  With  this  vast  increase,  it  is  rolling  westwardjy 
with  a  strong  and  deep  current,  and  will  by  the  end  of  that 
period,  have  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Its  course  is  irre- 
sistible. The  coast  of  the  Pacific  will  then  be  probably  aa 
densely  populated,  and  as  thickly  studded  with  towns  and 
villages,  in  proportion  to  it«  capacity  to  sustain  population^ 
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as  that  of  the  Atlantic  nnw  in.  At  the  siinm  rate,  we  ehnll 
have  iniTP-ased  to  iipwanlH  **{  80,000,000  uf  penple  at  the 
end  of  another  twonty-five  years  ;  when,  with  one  foot  on 
the  Atlantic  awl  thu  other  on  the  Pacific,  auJ  occupying  a 
position  between  the  e:iatcrii  ami  the  western  coasts  of  tho 
old  continent,  we  ahall  be  better  able  to  control  the  com- 
merce of  both  occanSj  and  to  exert  an  influence  over  both 
continents,  than  any  otlicr  country  in  the  world.  If  we  avoid 
war,  and  adhere  to  peace,  all  this  will  be  effected — effected, 
I  trust,  without  the  loss  of  our  free  pojiular  institutions.  I 
am  aware  how  diflicult  is  tho  task  to  preserve  free  institu- 
tions over  so  wide  a  space,  and  so  immense  a  population  ; 
bat  we  are  blesswl  with  a  constitution  admirably  calculated 
to  accomplish  it.  Its  elastic  ])owpr  is  nnc^iuallcd, — which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  its  fe<leral  chanictcr.  The  hope  of  suc- 
cess depends  on  jireser^ing  that  feature  in  itR  full  perfection, 
and  adhering  to  peace  as  our  policy.  War  may  make  us 
great  ;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  peace  only  can 
make  us  both  great  and  free. 

AVith  a  few  remarks  relating  to  myself  personally,  I  shall 
conclude.  T  have  been  charj^ed  witli  being  more  strongly 
inclined  to  secure  the  annexation  of  Texas,  than  our  rights 
to  Oregon.  It  has  been  attributed  to  my  fjreater  partiality 
to  the  South  than  to  tho  West.  But  I  uiu  yi't  ta  learn  Avhy 
Texas  Bhould  bo  considered  as  belonging  to  the  South  rather 
than  to  the  West.  I  always  tliought  that  it  formed  a 
part,  and  not  an  unimportant  part,  of  the  valley  of  the 
Misusaippi;  and  on  that  iicconnt,  as  well  as  for  giving 
greater  security  to  the  Southern  piirtion  of  tlie  valley, 
the  West  desire<l  its  annexation.  Besides,  I  have  yet  to 
leam  that  Texas  is  confined  to  a  southern  latitude,  I  had 
supposed  that  it  extended  lar  north  and  west,  up  to  the 
latittulc  of  42°  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gi^eat  pass  of  tho 
llocky  Mountains,  on  which  the  value  of  Oregon  to  us  so 
much  depends.     I  had  supposed  that  what  are  called  the 
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Southern  States  IiaU  not  so  direct  and  deep  an  intm-est  in 
its  annexation  as  the  "West  ;  but  it  would  setim,  from  lau- 
gui^e  held  mi  this  occasion^  that,  in  all  (his  I  was  mistakeu, 
and  that  the  anuesation  of  Texas  was  purely  a  Southcra 
(juesiiuri,  and  only  supported  by  the  Weat  imder  the  cxpeo- 
tatioa  of  obtaining  in  return  Iho  support  of  the  South  to  the 
wbolo  of  Oi-o^Q  up  to  54^  40',  and,  if  necessary,  at  the  cer- 
tain Itazard  of  n  war. 

But,  pamdug  by  all  this,  and  assuming  that  Texas  was 
purely  a  Southern,  and  Oregon  a  Western  question,  I  repel 
the  charge  of  purtiaUty,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that, 
if  a  diflereut  Hue  of  policy  wua  jiursued  by  me  in  reference  to 
the  two,  it  was  because  it  was  right  and  proper  it  should  be. 
I  treated  both  questions  in  the  manner  best  ealcxdatcd  to 
effect  the  object  in  new,  and  indeed  the  only  one  by  wliich 
both  could  bo  socureJ.  The  circumstaaccs  of  the  two  cases 
were  entirely  different.  In  the  cast^  of  Texas,  time  was 
agaiust  ua, — in  that  of  Oregon,  tinau  wuh  with  us;  and  lieooe 
the  difference  in  my  course  of  jiuUcy  in  reference  to  them. 
To  understand  the  dillerence  it  is  necessary  to  prenusc,  that 
Texas  had  reached  that  period  in  her  historj'  when  it  was 
clear  that  she  would  be  compelled  to  form  intimate  and  de- 
pendent relations  either  with  us  or  England,  if  she  continued 
independent.  But  it  was  manifest,  if  left  alone,  without  any 
movement  on  oar  part,  that  her  connection  must  be  with 
England  and  not  with  us.  She  could  extend  to  Texas  com- 
mercial advantages  far  greater  than  we  puasibly  could  ;  and 
afford  her  greater  facilities  in  obtaining  means  to  relieve  her 
from  her  great  pecuniary  embarrassments.  England  saw 
this,  and  had  actually  commenced  her  movements  to  avail 
hei-self  of  its  advantages.  We,  too,  perceived  it ;  and  also 
that  annexation  offoi-dcd  the  only  means  of  counteracting  her 
movements,  and  preventing  Texas  from  being  placed  exclu- 
sively under  her  control.  lu  this  emei-gency,  I  was  called 
to  the  State  Department,  with  a  view  of  taking  charge  of  the 
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pending;  negotiation  for  annexation.  I  saw  that  the  time 
hod  arrived  when  imincdiato  and  decided  action  wns  required: 
that  time  was  a^^inst  us,  and  that,  to  resist  the  cfl'ects  of  its 
operation,  bolilness  and  ilecision  were  indispenBablc.  I  acted 
accordingly,  and  success  proved  the  soundnejis  of  my  policy. 
It  was  not  a  case  for  miuiterly  inactivity.  Not  80  the  case  of 
Oregon, — where  time  was  with  us  ; — and  henco  the  difi'ereat 
line  of  i>olicy  which  I  adopted  iu  reference  to  it,  and  which 
wonld  have  secured  the  whole,  had  my  advico  been  followed, 
OS  has  been  explained. 

In  one  jmrticidiu*  my  policy  wiw  the  same  in  both  cases. 
I  aimed  in  each  to  avoid  war  and  preserve  peace,  I  clearly 
perceived  tlmt,  in  annexing  Texns,  there  wag  nc  danger  of  a 
war  witli  Kuglaud,  if  niaunged  judiciously.  She  was  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  had  been  &o  aciinowlodged  by  England, 
France,  and  other  powers.  She  had  a  right,  as  such,  to  dis- 
poee  of  herself,  and  to  unite  her  destinies  with  ours,  if  she 
saw  proper,  without  uuy  right  tin  tht:  part  of  Engltmd  to  re- 
sist it,  or  ground  or  pretext  to  make  war  in  consequence.  I 
also  perceived  that  there  were  no  just  grounds  to  apprehend 
a  Mexican  war  in  consequence.  She  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  make  war,  without  the  aid  of  Kngland,  and  there  wjia  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  she  would  be  aided  or  countenanced 
in  it  by  the  latter  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Oregon  question  should 
terminate  in  a  war  Iretween  us  and  her. — in  which  cventj  I 
regarded  a  Mexican  war  as  inevitable,  as  has  been  stated. 
Thus  far  my  anticipations  have  been  realized — Texas  an- 
nexed, and  peace  preservetl,  by  the  policy  which  I  pursued. 
A  different  line  of  policy— one  which  would  have  permitted 
Eogland  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  Texas,  which  she 
would  have  acquired  without  annexation, — would  luue  inevit- 
ably led  to  a  state  of  things,  involving  us  and  England  iinally 
in  war.  It  wonld  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  feelings 
of  jealousy  and  enmity  from  growing  up  between  us  and 
Texas.     The  verj'  similarity  of  our  character  and  pursuita, 
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nnd  tlie  rivalry  wHcK  tlicy  would  give  birth  to,  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  that  result ;  while  the  long  and  Ul-defincd  boun- 
dary between  the  two  countries,  extendlnj;^  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  through  forests,  prairies,  and  navigable  rivers, 
without  a  natural  boundary  in  any  jioit,  would  produce  fre- 
q^ucnt  collisions  between  our  people  and  those  of  Texas.  Con- 
troversies and  conflicts  would  have  been  the  result.  Texas, 
as  the  weaker  power,  wonld  throw  herself  upon  Great  Britain 
for  snpport ;  and  wars,  frec^uent  and  bloody  wars,  between  us 
and  her  would  Imve  fuUowed.  Annexation  has  fortunately 
removed  these  causes  of  war.  Should  the  Oregon  controversy 
terminate  in  peace,  every  cause  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  removed,  leaving  the  prospect  of  lasting 
peace  between  thera. 


K  E  M  A  R  K  S 

On  the  Bill  making  alterations  in  the  Pay  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  <fec. ;  made  in  the  Senate,  May 
14tb,  1S4G. 

[Mit.  Liix,  in  c«lliiJg  up  the  Bill,  haring  explained  briefiy  its  pro- 
visions, ail  iiiL-idtMiliil  discas&ion  oroso  on  tho  power  of  removal,  in 
vrliich  various  Senators  participated.  Among  these,  Mr.  Sevier,  of  Ar- 
kansas, animadverted,  with  some  wurmth,  oa  tlie  course  of  parties,  at 
the  comni)'ncem(!ut  of  evoiy  ti^v  admiiiUitratiuiL,  ia  rt^ard  to  the 
quesiiOQ  of  removal.  In  the  course  of  his  reniurks,  ho  referred  to  the 
practice  under  tlic  admiuistrntion  of  Mr.  Tyler, — impHcjiUng  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, as  a  monibcr  of  t]»e  cabinet.  We  copy  a  portion  ol  the  dcbalo, 
in  order  to  present  t]ie  i-iewa  of  Mr.  C. — as  well  as  to  prcaen-e  docu- 
ments which  may  ho  of  uso  to  the  future  historian.] 

Mb.  Calhoun  rose  to  my.  that  when  he  went  into  the 
Department  of  State,  under  Mr.  Tyler,  he  was  in   entire 
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tgnorancc  of  the  practice  spoken  of.  He  knew  notbing  about 
it,  and  luul  alwuys  been  opposed  to  the  practices  charged 
npon  Mr,  Tyler  in  regard  to  removals.  He  condemned  it  as 
much  in  hitn  as  any  other,  and  the  Senator  from  iVrkonsaa 
W118  one  of  the  last  ou  that  floor  from  whom  ho  would  cx- 
]»ect  6uch  u  charge  to  come. 

[Mr.  Sevier  made  .1  few  remariu ;  among  thu  rest,  he  obserred 
that  Mr.  Tyler  coDttnued  to  m.-dce  retnov&ls  down  to  the  ver}-  last  day 
he  was  in  office.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  again  arose,  and  reminded  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  that  he  (Mr.  C)  hatl  already  condemned 
the  practice.  Mr.  Tyler  was  in  Ihc  habit  of  making  his  own 
removals  and  appointments,  and  was  told  by  bim  (Mr.  C.) 
that  it  was  a  new  and  unwarranted  practice,  and  one  to 
wliich,  had  be  been  a  new  member  of  the  admiuistrationj  be 
would  not  consent. 

[Mr.  Morehead  anted  permisuoQ  to  make  one  romark.    He  (Mr. 

M.),  as  a  member  of  his  committee,  had  occasion  to  be  up  ocxaaion- 
ally  at  the  State  Department  diuntig  Mr.  Tyler's  administratioTi,  and 
happened  to  know  aomctblng  of  the  views  of  the  faonorabia  Senator 
from  Sontb  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoim],  and  be  remembered  the  opinioni 
exprcEBcd  then  to  him  by  the  honorable  Senator  were  exactly  the 
Mtrae  with  tho»o  expressed  on  that  occasion  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sevier  th?n  went  on  to  say,  that  in  making  the  remarks  be 
bad  made,  be  supposed  the  action  of  the  liilxecutivo  was  llio  action  of 
ail  parts  of  it.  He  rufcrred  to  uo  particular  ])«nioii — nut  to  Liie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  hut  to  the  athninistration  of  which  lie  Ibnned 
a  part.  He  said  again,  Uiat  Ute  subject  of  removals  was  a  general 
lubject  of  remark.  When  a  new  party  came  into  power,  tliey  had 
the  old  story  tliut  was  begun  in  1789,  renewed  in  1833,  and  con- 
tinned  in  1830,  and  so  on  down  till  the  present.  lie  thought,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  Democrats  had  consistency  on  their  side  to  say  nothing 
about  it  in  1841. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Sevier,  Mr.  Webster  rou 
and  aaid :— - 
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The  few  oWrvationa  which  had  been  nuide  to-Jay  on  tho  hill  hj 
him,  whether  Hglit  or  wrong,  were  not  inteii<lt»l  to  apply  to  auy  tiidi- 
vidiLil.  The  houonihle  Senalor  from  Arkaosas  would  do  hitij  ihc  jus- 
lica  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  W,}  did  not  impute  to  any  .•ulioiiiistratioii,  or 
tiie  wbolfl  succefflioD  of  admiDistrattons,  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
charge  of  having  carried  the  practice  of  removal  from  oSico  ftirther 
iliau  their  pretiecessora  or  successor*.  The  Senator  would  admit,  he 
was  sure,  that  the  remarks  he  submitted  vera  devoid  of  all  pcraonali^f'. 
And  now  ho  would  toko  occasion  to  6ay,  tliat  it  was  not  like  the  an- 
swer of  a  statfismati  to  \vhnt  ho  (Mr.  W.)  had  advanced,  for  tlio  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  the  admini<itrtUii]n  in  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  borne 
a  part  had  done  eo.  Suppose  that  to  be  true,  ^hy,  if  the  adminis- 
Irutiuu,  uf  which  he  might  happen  to  think  very  wull,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least,  had  been  induced  to  follow  a  bad  practice,  tliat  was 
only  a  stronger  reason  why  the  practice  should  be  put  an  end  to.  No 
reason  had  been  shown  why  an  iudividail  in  a  subordiaata  8ituati<>u 
in  an  administration  ought  t*j  be  held  rcspoasillo  lor  iu  policy.  But, 
porbape,  there  was  another  remark  which  be  might  make  with  all 
respect  The  administration  to  which  the  gentleman  referred—he 
should  have  said,  perhaps  that  adminisCrationdid  makosome  cliaoges 
in  office  not  altogetlior  disagreeable  to  the  gentleman  himself, — 
Mr.  Reviek.  Ctrtiinly ;  and  I  stood  by  him  to  the  last 
Ma.  Wkdster.  And  the  honorable  gentleman  had  good  reason  .^ 
it  But  it  W!«  8.ii(l  that  the  oppoNte  doctrine  to  tltat  of  removal  1« 
to  life-holders  of  office,  Ac.  Far,  far  otherwise  was  tlie  whole  tniili. 
Tliia  Government  recf^ized  no  life  officent  but  judges,  and  tJicy  were 
subject  to  the  qualifications  of  good  behavior,  of  course.  The  inde- 
pendence of  tliO  Judiciary  Department  was  supposed,  by  those  who 
framed  tlie  constitution,  be^t  secured  by  giving  an  independent  tenure 
of  ofHce ;  and,  howerer  the  opinion  may  have  changed  in  oertain 
parts  of  the  country,  it  was  certainly  still  the  established  one  within 
the  bounds  of  llie  old  thirteen  Stales.  Th^y  borrowed  it  from  the 
English  law,  about  the  accession  of  Cicorgo  I.  In  the  bill  which,  in 
18S6,  passed  the  Senate,  and  to  which  he  had  referred,  it  was  not 
proposed,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  oppose  the  coustnicliDO 
which  enables  the  President  to  remove  from  office.  The  object  of 
llio  bill  iulroduced  by  the  honorohle  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  which  he  then  had  before  him,  was  as  he  had  stated,  and  lio^ 
would  nsfer  to  it  as  it  was  short 
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'A  BILL  to  rrpeal  tho  first  and  second  |>oriHnis  of  &o  '  Act  to  limit  the 
term  or  office  of  rertninoffiix-rs  therein  Daioed,  «»d  for  otiicr  iiurpowcs,' 
tfiprOTod  tbc  fifbecntl)  of  May,  one  thousand  dght  humlrcd  and 
Hrenty,  and  for  other  purpowjs. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jfouse  of  itfprtaentatirta  of  tht 
l/nittd  Statf$  of  Amerura  in  Congreu  asacmblcct,  Tliat  ihe  first  and 
second  Kctioos  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  limit  the  term  of  ofiQce  of 
ocrtoin  officers  tJierein  named,  niid  for  clhcr  |)urposi;s.'  approred  tho  fif- 
Ueoth  of  May.  one  thuu.sand  eight  hunda-d  and  twenty,  eIisII  be,  and  tlie 
Buno  hereby  are,  rvpealod.  ^ 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  Cirst  week  of  the 
moutii  of  January  next,  and  at  tho  samu  lion;  in  every  fourth  year  there- 
After,  tho  President  shuU  cause  a  etatcnvciit  to  be  laid  hofurc  Congress  of 
the  accounls  of  all  district  attorneys,  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers, 
and  ffirreyoTS  of  tho  ciutoms,  navy  agunt^,  recci^trs  of  public  money.<t  for 
Unda,  snrreyOTR  of  the  poblic  liunln,  and  payraaj^tors  in  the  army,  who 
^all  have  failed  lo  account  for  all  such  moneys,  on  or  bcfon!  Iho  thirtieth 
day  of  Scptombor  preceding;  and  the  offices  hold  by  all  such  defaulting 
oOeen  sliall  bo  racatcd  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  mcssngo. 

"Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  cnarlrd.  That  in  all  nominations  made  by 
the  Presklent  lo  the  ScnaU-,  to  lill  va^aiu-ies  occasioned  liy  llic  cxcrciso  of 
Ihe  President's  pon'cr  to  remove  the  said  officers  mentioned  in  the  second 
•Mtion  of  this  bill,  the  fact  of  tho  removal  Khali  be  stated  to  tho  Senate 
at  tho  same  time  that  tho  nomination  i>t  made,  vrilh  a  fitatemcnt  of  the 
rauooa  for  whkh  such  officer  may  htt\T  boon  removed." 

Anii  how  did  that  bill  pjws?  by  a  partv  rote?  Why  that  bill  was 
not  introduced  at  the  cximmencement  of  an  adTninistraCion,  but  iu 
1836,  Uio  last  year  of  the  Jackson  administration  of  eight  years.  Aa 
to  the  manner  of  its  pnssftge,  a  reforenco  to  tiie  journal  would  bo  evi- 
dtmoo  on  that  point ; — 

"YEJia.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bonton,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Claytoo, 
Ewing,  FrHinghiiysen,  (ioTdsborough,  Kent,  Kinp  of  Georgia,  l^igh, 
MeKcan,  Mnngum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindc\tor,  Porter,  Prentifi^  Preston, 
Robbioi,  SUsbce,  Smith,  Southard,  Sn'ift,  Tomliason,  Tyler.  Waggaman, 
TVebstAr  and  White — 31. 

•'.Sxv^. — Me?i^TS.  Itronm,  Buchanan,  Cuthbcrt,  Uendrick,  Uilt^  Kont^ 
King  i>f  Alal^nin,  Knij-ht.  Linn,  Morris,  RoUnson,  Rnggles,  Shipley 
Talmadge,  Tipton,  and  ^Vrig>il— 16." 


Ua.  Setieb.  I  wish  you  wouM  read  it  again,  sir. 
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Mr.  Webster  replied  he  would ;  and  acoordin^r  read  a  statemenl 
of  the  rote  on  the  occa^on  referred  to,  vhich  lioi  said  shoved  thirty- 
one  Whigs  for,  to  sixteen  o^inBT^  thd  bill ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  coald 
not  si&o  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  among  the  yeaa  ai 
all.  Now  that  was  no  party  proceeding ;  the  votes  given  on  it  were 
not  given  for  party  puqKtKcs.  It  was  the  judgment  of  iho  Senate  that 
some  regulation  itliould  be  iiukIu  in  ihc  Exo<:utivo  power  of  removal ; 
and  tliat  opiDion  was  founded  upon  the  coaviclion  thai  Congnaa 
could  rt'gulato  the  removing  power : — and  who  oould  doubt  it  I  Be- 
cause, cxcc-pt  where  the  constitution  docs  not  prescribe  tlie  tcuure  of 
office,  it  belongs  to  Congrvaa  to  do  90.  He  repeated,  llwii,  that  the 
act  of  18S(i,  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  was  no  parQ^  pro- 
ceeding whatever; — a  biJI  by  which  these  propositions  were  affirmed: 
first,  iJiat  Congress  might  r»^ulate  removal  from  office  by  law ;  second- 
ly, that  at  that  time,  in  1830,  such  had  been  llio  Imtoty  of  paitiea, 
and  auoli  bad  been  the  inconveaience  growing  out  of  the  practioe,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1 820, 
and  assume  the  regulation  of  ihij  business  of  removal  from  office.] 

Mr,  Calhoun  ng;ain  arose,  and  after  compUiuing  <»f  the 
i*eiteration,  hy  the  Senator  of  Arkansas,  of  a  charge  which 
he  (Mr,  C.)  bad  explicitly  corrected  him  in  before,  and  liop- 
ing  he  would  nut  rejieut  what  was  faUe^  went  ou  to  say  that 
the  great  and  fundamental  diflereucc  between  the  popular 
and  anti-popular  parties  related  to  Executive  patronage.  Ho 
had  always  supposed  that  men  anxious  to  preserve  a  popular 
government  were  disposed  to  limit  it  to  the  gmaUest  amount 
consistent  with  efficiency.  Now  he  would  ask,  whether  it 
would  bo  more  favorable  for  the  Executive  to  possess  at  all 
times  and  use  the  unbounded  jiower  of  removal  ?  That 
was  the  simple  question.  Was  the  President  not  to  liave  it 
to  be  used  for  good  cause — such  as  death  and  resignation, — 
which  could  t^fford  ample  room  for  new  appointments  ?  But 
be  would  go  further,  and  say,  that  the  doctrine  thut  a  mau 
in  office  had  under  his  control  its  whole  patronage,  weut  to 
make  a  king.  Every  one  knew  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  a  succession  of  struggles  between  the  ins  and  ouU; 
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and  the  ina  being  armed  with  power,  would  maintaiu  and 
perpetuate  tlmt  power.  Every  geutleman  conversant  with 
the  history  of  popular  govcmmcut  knew  this ;  and  yet  there 
were  found  in  this  hody  gentlemen  proclaiming  as  demo- 
cratic doctrine  directly  the  opposite. 

[After  some  remarlM  from  MeeBra.  Maugum,  JoIiiiboo,  Huntington, 
Woodbridge,   HenUm,  and    BrecBc, — Mr.  CalLoui]   again   row  ami 

This  question  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects  :  firsts  as  to 
the  mere  disbursement  of  the  public  money  ;  and  secondly, 
in  regard  to  its  political  benring.  As  regards  the  first,  the 
great,  and  in  fact  the  only  security  is  the  tliree  months'  law, 
requiring  the  disbursing  officers  to  close  their  accounts  at  the 
end  of  every  thrt'c  months.  I  8[}eak  from  some  exjKirience 
of  the  working  of  this  law.  During  my  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Goverumcutj  I  never  knew  it  to 
&il  in  effecting  its  object.  As  regards  the  political  bearing 
of  this  matter,  I  concur  entirely  in  tho  opinions  expressed 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  This  law 
has  contributed  more  lately  to  work  a  revolution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  law  ever 
passed.  To  go  back  to  the  beginning  ; — tliei-e  whs,  origi- 
nally, a  controversy  whether  the  removing  power  belonged  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  not ;  and,  aflter  a  long 
discussion,  it  was  decided  tu  be  incidental  to  Ihu  E,xecutive 
— in  my  opinion,  a  most  erroneous  decision,  and  fraught  with 
great  mischief.  During  that  discussion — if  my  memory 
serves  lue  right — -Mr.  Madison  expressed  the  opinion  tlmt 
the  removal  of  a  meritorions  otficer  not  guilty  of  any  neg- 
lect of  duty,  by  the  Executive,  would  bo  nn  impeachable 
offence.  Substantially,  that  was  acted  iipon  till  a  very  lute 
period  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  that  i)rinciple,  tu  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Senator  fnini  Nortli  Caruliuaj  has  litid  the 
foundation  of  the  "  spoils  sj-stem  ; "  for  it  was  a  much  more 
easy  thing,  after  the  expiration  of  four  yetUKf  to  drop  an 
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officer  and  send  another  to  bis  place,  than  to  turn  him  i 
From  that,  the  principle  has  extended  and  extended  till, 
literally,  our  Government  has  become  a  government  of 
spoils.  Yonr  presidential  elections  are  governed  by  it,  and 
it  has  conducted  tliis  Government  in  the  downward  road  to 
The  evil  tendency  of  this  jirinciple  has  been  often  de- 


nun. 


scribed  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  It  has  come  to  this,  that 
every  four  years  there  is  a  revolution  of  parties  in  the 
United  States.  You  make  an  expenditure,  annually,  say  of 
$25,000,000,  and  in  the  four  years  of  ?100,000,0o6.  This 
is  a  vast  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Kxecutive  ;  and,  on  the 
Bpoils  principle,  it  becomes  a  great  prize  to  be  obtaiued  at 
every  Presidential  election.  Now,  the  oflBccholders  have 
the  {p«ategt  interest  to  maintain  their  position  ; — and  those 
who  desire  ollfice,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  struggle  hanl  in  getting  a  President.  Thus  the 
Presidential  election  becomes  a  coniiict  between  these  two 
parties — those  out  of  office  being  the  moet  numerous,  prove 
the  strongest,  and  the  office  expectants  defeat  the  office- 
holders. A  system  of  conflict  is  tlius  produced  utterly  de- 
structive of  everj'  soimd  pnlitiral  principle,  and  of  all  polit- 
ical integrity.  We  eould  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  first  step  to  cure  the  evil  is  to  assume 
the  power  abandoned  improperly.  The  power  of  rcmo\'al 
is  a  congressional  power,  to  be  regulated  by  law.  Xot  that 
Congress  have  the  power,  but  they  have  the  right  to  r^u- 
late  it  by  law.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  of  mine.  In  1835 
or  1836, — I  think  it  was  in  1S36, — I  moved  a  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Kubject  uf  Executive  jMitronage. 
One  of  my  recommt-ndattous  was  to  put  an  end  to  tliis  foui 
years'  law.  If  it  bo  desirable  to  remove  every  four  years, 
say  so.  If  it  be  desirable  tiiat  the  accounts  should  be  closed 
every  four  years,  and  the  officer  should  be  turned  out,  say 
&o ;  and  you  will  get  to  the  commencement  of  the  putting 
down  of  a  system  which,  if  you  do  not  put  down,  it  will  put 
you  down. 
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[Mr.  Wcfaetor  said :  I  haro  no  disposidon  to  make  any  rem&rkB  on 
iha  particular  question  b«foro  tho  Senate,  a&  conliiied  to  JL  Bat  the 
occasion  do«s  reviro  tlic  rccoll^tion  of  tUni  wLich  witR  done  m  tho 
SeoACo  in  1830,  to  which  the  honorable  incnibcr  fmm  South  CarolinA 
bna  jo&t  now  alluded,  and  in  which  I  took  ftame  parL  A  bill  pntKod 
the  Senate,  if  I  rumemlitir,  on  that  occasiun,  the  eflVct  and  object  of 
'whiolt  was  to  reduce  tlie  itifluenc<j  of  ttiu  Gov(.'mnioiit  of  tho  Unit^l 
States  divisiUu  and  diviiJod  habitually  for  the  exorcise  of  the  appoint- 
ing power.  That  occasiun  led  to  a  discussion  historical  and  arg:u- 
mcntative,  as  to  the  original  question  of  llie  removing  power  of  thu 
Pr«.>8idcnt.  Upon  the  consideration  of  tliat  subject,  I  came  to  a  pe:^ 
feet  comJusinn,  or  a  conclusion  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself,  that 
the  original  nile  arlopted  by  the  legislature  under  their  construction 
of  tJie  conjtfiUJtion  was  erroneous.  The  first  dccwion  upon  lliat  Ruhjcsct 
was  made  in  Uiia  body,  in  tho  year  1789,  npoa  the  law  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury.  The  bill  as  it  was 
before  tlie  Senate,  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  retnored,  or  remoTable  At  the  will  of  the  President.  The  question 
was  much  discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  retaining 
iho  clause,  as  I  remember,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president  of  the 
Senat*>,  iJio  Vico-rr«!sidi.*ut  of  the  United  Slates,  John  Adams.  Mr. 
Madison  led  tliu  dubiitc  on  the  same  subject  in  the  other  House,  and 
$linu  to  tlie  ooticlmioi),  in  his  speech  which  was  reported  by  himself, 
'principally  upon  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  giving  tills  powur  to 
the  Prusidcut,  to  be  acted  upon  on  an  emergeney,  and  for  great  and 
obvioua  public  ends  and  purposes.  It  wa^  in  that  discusKion,  if  I  mis' 
lake  not,  Mr.  Madison  expr^-'aaed  the  sentiment  to  which  the  hononible 
member  from  South  Carolina  h:is  alluded — that  any  president  who 
should  remove  from  office  a  meritorious  officer  guilty  of  no  negligenco 
or  mi«tx>ndut:t,  but  merely  on  political  grounds,  would  be  worthy  of 
impe.ichment.  Now,  pressed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  necessity  of  tho 
case,  and  raying  on  tlie  integrity,  uprightness,  and  high  honor  of  the 
President  of  Uie  United  States  tlirough  ail  timeo,  Mr.  Madison  yielded 
to  what  Bpi>ejiFed  to  him  an  argument  of  nccoaaity ;  and  the  two  IToiuwa 
of  Congr<*s  did  recognize  tbe  existence  of  a  |)o\ver  of  removal  in  the 
Proidentt  aliiiough  the  power  of  ap]x>intment  was  conferred  by  tho 
constitution  not  on  the  I'resident  solely,  but  on  tlio  President  witli  the 
consent  and  advice  of  Uio  Senate.  In  this  way  that  early  decisierti  did, 
in  point  of  foct^  introduce  an  entire  anomaly,  because  I  suppose  that 
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there  u  no  other  goveniment  on  Uio  face  of  Uio  earth, — uo  regular 
govemmetit,  in  vbicli  the  power  of  Appointment  subsMtft  or  cxuts  lu 
one  body  or  in  one  organization  ;  and  tlie  power  of  removal  at  pleasure 
in  another.  I  find  nowhere  in  consiitnlional  history — I  know  no  fomi 
of  goremmont,  except  in  this  country,  in  vhich  the  power  of  removal 
ia  not  considered  as  pari  iiml  paruel  of  tho  power  of  appointment.  If 
n  governor,  or  a  president,  or  ilie  liead  of  a  goveniraciit,  under  what- 
ever nnmo  or  title,  liavo  autliorily  to  appoint  to  office,  and  the  officer 
&haU  hold  at  tJio  will  and  plea»ttro  of  the  appointing  power,  why  tlicn  thu 
removal  of  one  man  i-i  elfuctcd  by  the  appoinlnient  of  another,  and 
there  ia  no  sejwu-aie  process  of  removal.  That  makes  the  great 
incongruity- — I  had  almost  said  abaurdity — of  our  counw  of  procedure. 
Th«r«  is  no  record  kept  in  this  Government  of  removals  from  affioe. 
Uow  do  we  act  htra  every  dav  i  The  President  sends  na  hero  a 
uomiiiation  of  A  B,  collector  of  New-Vfirk  in  the  place  of  C  I),  **  re- 
moved." Wheti  waa  C  I)  "  removed  ( "  He  receives  no  notice  till  bis 
miocensoT  conies  witJi  his  coitimi5.sionto  take  bis  place.  The  nomiua- 
tion  is  not  here  supposed  to  create  n  vacancy.  C  D  goes  on,  and  ex- 
erciKS  the  functions  of  his  office  till  his  successor  comes.  Sir,  I  know 
th&t  after  tlie  discossion  here  in  1830,  upon  the  passago  through  the 
Senate  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  persons  of  great  emiacnce, 
who  never  had  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  subject  before,  were 
fully  of  opinion  that  the  original  construction  of  the  constitution  was 
wrong,  aud  (bat  tho  bill,  if  I  remcinbur  its  provi^ons,  required  that 
whenever  removals  wt^ro  made  by  (he  President,  ho  should  Kpecify  the 
oause  of  that  remuvol  to  iho  Seuat«.  And  I  remember  very  well  the 
bislory  of  tho  bill  of  1820.  I  believe  it  origiusted  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  ifwas  advocated  by  two  vcrj'.dlslinguisbed  gentlemen  (neither 
of  them   now   living) — both   men   of  eminence  in  their  day — one 

from   Rhode   Island  {Mr. )  — and  the  other  from  the  State 

of  Maine  (Mr.  Holmes).  They  acted  upon  the  ground  of  giring 
more  rc«ponAibility,  of  providing  for  greater  accuracy  and  promptitude 
in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers.  But  they  did 
not  take  a  political  view  of  tho  question  at.  all.  They  never  dreamed 
of  tJie  gT*at  expansion  they  were  giving  to  tho  Executive  patronage 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country.  And  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  operation  of  this  law!  When  the  term  of  sonricc  of  a  worthy 
and  meritorious  public  officer  expires,  not  only  is  it  not  considered  to  be 
unAiir  or  improper  to  appoint  him  a  aacoefiaor  in  some  other  peraon ; 
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but  it  18  considerdd  not  unfjiir  or  improper  to  turn  him  out,  provided 
u  decent  man  be  put  in  hu  place.  Now  we  all  know  that  tbb  b  Ute 
unbtj^y  stale  id  wbicli  this  progrc«a  of  things  bos  presented  tlits  quea- 
tion  to  the  country.  To  nin  it  soeraa  to  bo  a  very  lamentable  sUito  of 
things — astate  of  things  having  a  very  pernicious  tendency,  and  likely 
to  lead  to  that  constant  contest — tlint  constant  sucoeuion  of  conr^^  for 
political  power  which  is  fitimutntt^d  and  exerted  more  by  pcrsontd  mo- 
wm  than  by  considerations  of  public  policy  and  >reneral  interosL  Now 
I  suppose,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  will  nlways  be  parties  ex- 
isting in  free  and  pojiulor  govern  meats,  all  wise  and  sensible  men  will 
admit  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  public  iutcrcsta  that  so  &r 
as  poeaible,  thefw  [inrtim  should  divide  upon  pnnci[)lo  and  upon  mea- 
•area.  and  act  upon  men,  and  palrunan;^,  and  private  objects.  In  other 
worda,  I  suppose  every  itcnsible  m.in  wilt  admit  that  tlio  )&«  of  por- 
aonal  motiro  which  enters  into  any  one  of  our  elections  the  bett^^r  for 
the  country.  Now,  my  objection  to  the  law  of  182D  ii,  and  always 
has  l)een,  tlint  it  inSu<>nc4«  p^^reonal  fooling — augments  peiMnal  motirea 
-^or  tliat  it  bringn  penon«  into  tho  arena  of  the  contest  by  hundreds 
and  handreda  of  thoui^nds,  stimulated  by  personal  objects — to  hold 
ofBcd  for  personal  purposes,  or  to  obtain  ofHee  for  personal  purpones. 
Sir.  early  in  the  fc^ssion  I  suggested  to  an  honorable  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia, when  conversing  on  tliis  subject,  that  it  was  my  purpose  during 
the  session  to  revive  the  bill  which  pn.'wed  the  Senate  in  1836,  and  (o 
bring  the  subject  a^in  before  the  ronsideratJon  of  the  Senate  and  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  if  I  could — at  any  rate  to  bring  it  before  the 
oouatry.  Thoro  in  not  any  fivct  or  circumstance  of  more  evil  omen 
exisdng  amongst  us  than  the  groat  fiicility  which  this  four-year  law 
practice  of  removal  gives  to  the  Executive  Government  for  the  increase 
of  hii  influence,  and  the  sliraulation  of  the  motives  Vi  popular  agita- 
tion for  mere  personal  purp{Me». 

Mr.  J.  M.  CIayl*>ii  said :  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  examined 
tbii  Hibjevt ;  and.  in  my  judjjmeut,  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  hta  hit  the  true  remedy — the  regulation  by  law  of  the  (rawer 
of  removal  from  ollice ;  and  I  think  I  can  easily  show  that  that  power 
exists  in  Congn^  and  that  ita  exercise  will  nut  in  any  degree  conflict 
with  the  decision  made  in  ll89,  to  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Moasaohusetta  has  r^-ferrod.  It  'n  true,  .is  he  sayi,  that  the  dL^i&ion 
of  that  day  was,  that  Uie  President  must  exercise  a  power  of  removal, 
and  had  the  righ^  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  office. 
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TtiAt  (IcdsioD  WAS  made  by  the  Congruu  of  1789,  i^n  full  delate, 
and  it  was  id  the  coarse  of  that  debate  that  Mr.  Madison  took  n 
prominent  and  leading  part.  It  U  not  saying  too  much  that,  for  iho 
reaaoRg  nseigiied  by  Mr.  Madison,  tho  decision  w/is  made.  In  order 
to  ondcrstand  the  ctfecty  full  extent,  nnd  precise  meaning  of  the  do* 
cision,  then,  we  must  look  to  tho  nrgumeot  which  led  Congreu  &t 
thai  day  tc  moke  iu  Whoever  takca  Uio  pains,  a*.  I  have  done,  to 
exomino  tJiat  raatt^-r,  will  ha  eatietiod  that  tJie  whole  foundation  on 
which  Congress  then  acted  was  tliis :  tliat  tlto  constitution  of  tlie 
United  StAtes  gave  the  President  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  State*  were  properly  executed.  It  was  upon  that  construc- 
tion— and  a  very  lattludinariau  conistnictiou  it  was — given  to  that 
single  clause  of  the  constitution,  tlial  tJio  Congress  of  1780  decided 
that  the  President  hud  thlt  power  of  removal.  From  no  other  cauae, 
And  on  no  other  foundation,  was  the  dcdaion  giren.  All  that  was 
Raid  of  the  necesnty  of  removals  from  this,  that,  and  the  other  ofBce. 
for  tUit'  or  lliat  cause — all  w:is  conceatred  in  this  one  great  argu- 
ment :  it  w:i»  noceasar)'  to  remove  the  c^cer,  because  it  was  neoeaiary 
to  nee  that  tlie  laws  vroro  properly  executed.  It  was  ueceeaaiy  to  ru- 
move  a  traitor  from  office,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  laws 
Bhoiild  bci  properly  extH;ut>?d.  Now,  l«t  us  look  at  the  remedy  of  iJie 
Senator  from  Soutli  Carolina — not  at  all  conflicting  with  the  dedsioQ 
of  1769.  lie  proposejt  to  regulate  by  law  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  removal.  That  is  the  only  remedy.  You  can  resort  to  this  in  the 
other  brniicli  of  Congress — to  any  tribunal  which  may  be  apeoiSed  by 
law ;  and  the  Pre«ident  then  in  exercise  of  power  to  nee  that  the  Uw  '» 
fnithfally  executed,  is  bound  to  see  that  the  law,  in  this  reepect^  if 
faithfully  executed.  The  remedy  I  had  tlie  honor  to  ouggest  m-iny 
years  ago  was  coincident  with  tJii<i.  1  think  that  a  law  might  bu 
passed,  remedying,  to  a  great  extent,  this  evil,  the  exiatouce  t^  which 
no  ODA  denies.  The  law  might  provide  tliat  during  tlie  recess  of 
Congress  the  Pre^dent  might  exorcise  the  power  of  rcmoral,  each 
case  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  la  execu- 
tive session  after  the  removal  was  made.  Tlic  whole  subject  vf  the 
control  of  the  fL-moving  power  would  thus  be  vested  where  I  Uiiuk  it 
ought  to  be  Vested — lu  the  represeutativca  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
this  Union.  I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  the  way  o(  carrying  out  the  suggestion  made  this  day  by  the  Sen 
alor  froiD  South  Carolina.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  carried  out;  and 
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when  any  nich  propoaiUon  may  bp  mnde,  1  stand  bore  ready  to  givo 
it  my  earnest  eapport 

Mr.  AIloT)  bcrc  addreued  the  $«Dato  at  graat  length.  After  ibe 
ODClusion  of  hU  speech.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  nrndo  a  short  cxplanatiun,  and  rcfcned  to 
a  report  made  in  1836,  to  show  that  it  was  the  true  demo- 
cratic doctrine  he  was  contending  for.  Acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple (said  Mr,  C.),  a  lar^e  mass  of  Bociety  enter  into  politics 
as  a  uiero  mode  of  obtaining  a  UvelihouJ.  Wlien  I  ufHrm 
that  already  as  many  persona  live  upoa  the  e:ci>enditurc8  of 
this  Government,  as  the  half  ot"  the  f^reat  jiopulation  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  lands,  the  extent  of  the  evil 
may  be  imagined.  The  income  of  the  Goveniment  is  al- 
most equal  to  half  of  all  the  income  derived  from  cotton  pro- 
perty. Now,  wo  know  what  a  large  mass  of  our  jjopulation 
is  engaged  in  the  cultivatiun  of  cotton; — and  yet,  through  the 
action  of  this  Oovemraent,  ixn  nmny  persons  are  living  upon 
the  public  rovenue.  But  this  is  nut  aU.  I'ut  the  liiUf  of  the 
income  of  the  cotton  property  into  a  lotteiy,  to  be  drawn 
every  four  years  :  so  many  men  will  go  into  that  lottery  in 
hopes  of  drawing  a  prize,  that  when  the  victory  is  achieved, 
not  one  in  forty  win  be  rewarded.  What  is  the  result?  The 
thirty-niue  disapiwinted,  and  who  fought  only  for  the 
"spoils,"  turn  round  in  process  of  time — when  political  de- 
generacy takes  place,  as  it  will — to  the  other  side,  ami  seek 
tbe  next  turn  of  the  wheel  when  another  lottery  is  drawn. 
Thus  they  go  on.  Can  any  wiao  man — can  any  patriotic 
man — can  any  genuine  friend  of  human  liberty,  look  at  such 
a  spectacle  without  the  most  poignant  regret?  He  must  bo 
little  informed,  indeed,  in  politics  who  does  not  know  nil  this ; 
and  knowing  all  this,  he  will  he  assorting  one  of  the  most 
ontraeand  nionstrous  propositions  on  the  face  of  God's  earth, 
who  says  that  this  is  a  "popular  doctrine."  What  1  "a 
popular  doctrine  ?  "  This  a  "  popukr  doctrine  ?  "  It  is  the 
very  reverse.     It  is  the  doctrine  to  create  a  king,  and  to  an- 
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nihilate  liberty.  As  for  myself,  I  have  maintained  on  this 
subject  au  uniform  pofeition.  AVIien  the  act  of  1820  was 
paasedj  it  jiassetl  through  Congress  without  my  knowledge. 
Tlie  moment  I  heard  of  ita  paswagOj  I  pronounced  to  a  friend 
that  that  law  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ever  passed, 
and  that  it  would  work  a  great  revolution.  I  have  always 
stood  upon  that  groUDd ;  and  yet  I  know  tlmt  this  position 
is  not  a  popular  position,  itut  I  speak  the  truth  when 
the  tnith  ought  to  bo  spoken.  The  Presidential  election 
is  no  longer  a  stniggle  for  great  ]>rinciples^  but  only  a 
great  struggle  as  to  who  shall  hare  the  spoils  of  oflSce. 
Look  at  the  machinery  ?  A  convention  nominates  iho  Pre- 
sident,— ^in  which,  not  unfrequently,  many  of  the  rcpr©- 
sentJitives  of  the  Stjitea  join  in  a  general  mideratanding  to 
divide  the  offices  amongst  themselves  and  their  friends.  And 
thuH  tbey  make  a  President  who  has  no  voice  at  all  in  the 
selectiou  of  officers  !  These  things  are  known  ;  and  I  say 
it  is  sm-prising  that,  being  known,  gentlemen  who  advo- 
cate the  opposite  doctriue  assimae  to  be  democmtic.  Xo, 
The  democratic  doctrine  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they 
affect  to  teach.  It  goes  against  patronage  and  infinenoc, 
and  gives  no  more  patronage  than  what  the  strict  necessity 
of  the  case  requires.  Patronage  wisely  and  judiciously  dis- 
pensed on  the  part  of  tho  Executive,  may  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  giving  concentration  and  strength  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  ;  but  this  wholesale  traffic  in  public  office  for  party 
purposes  is  wholly  pernicious  and  destructive  of  popular 
rights.  Properly  applied  tho  policy  is  admirahlo  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Government  becomes  the  mere  creature  of  seekers 
of  office,  your  free  institutions  are  nearly  at  an  end.  In 
this  matter  I  have  been  uniform  and  sincere — whether  right 
or  wrong,  time  will  disclose.  But  tbc  evil  has  commenced. 
It  is  going  on.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee  the  end.  I 
speak  not  in  the  language  of  prophecy ;  but  who,  judging 
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Com  the  past,  can  avoid  the  conviction  that  unlcfu;  the  pro- 
per remedy  be  applied,  the  overthrow  of  your  political  system 
ia  inevitable  ? 
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SPEECH 

Oh  the  Bill  riiakiug  further  appropriatiou  to  bring 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  s^peedy  and 
honorable  conclusion,  called  "The  Three  Million 
Bill;"  delivered  in  the  Senate,  February  Otb, 
1847. 

[l^B  Bill  making  further  appropriation  to  bring  the  exUtiDg  war 
with  Mexico  to  a  apaedy  and  boiioruble  conduuon  boing  und^  cod- 
lidtfrstioii,-"-] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  thus  adtlressccl  the  Senate  : 
Never,  Mr.  President,  since  I  liave  heeu  ou  the  stage  of 
action,  has  our  country  been  placed  iu  a  more  critical  »\Uui~ 
tion  than  at  present.  Wo  arc  not  only  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  difficult  and  a  very  expensive  war,  but  we  are  involved 
in  a  domeetic  question  of  the  most  irritating  and  dangerous 
character.  They  both  claitn  our  serious  and  deliberate 
CGDaideration,  and  I  trust  tliat  before  this  ses^^iun  closes,  late 
as  it  is,  they  will  both,  receive  n  full  discussion.  It  is  duo 
to  our  constituents  that  the  actual  state  of  things  in  refer- 
ence to  both  should  be  fully  understood.  For  the  present, 
I  propose  to  consider  the  quostion  which  is  more  immediately 
pressing, — How  shall  the  war  he  conducted  to  bring  it  most 
advantageously  to  a  successful  termination  ?  Or,  to  express 
it  a  little  more  fully, — How  shall  it  be  conducted  to  enable 
U8  most  mlvanti^eously  to  ofiect  all  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  made  ?  For  it  is  only  by  effecting  those  objects  that 
the  war  can  be  properly  said  to  be  successful. 
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There  are  two  ways  ia  which  the  war  may  bo  condactetl. 
The  ono  ifi,  to  push  on  ofFeosive  operatious  until  Mexico  is 
comiKrlled  to  yield  to  our  terms.  The  other,  to  take  a  de- 
fensive position,  and  to  maintain  and  secure  the  possession 
of  the  country  ahxiady  in  our  military  occupation.  The 
question  which  I  propose  to  consider  is, — Which  of  these 
two  plans  of  operation  ought  to  bo  selected  ?  It  is  a  grave 
question — iu  my  opinion,  nest  in  importance  only  to  the 
war  itself.  I  have  given  it  my  deliberate  consideration,  and 
the  result  to  which  I  have  come  is, — that  wo  ought  to  choose 
the  defensive  position.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the 
reasons  upon  wliich  this  conclusion  is  founded. 

I  believe  it  is  the  policy  best  calculated  to  bring  the  war 
advantageously  to  a  successful  termination  ;  or,  to  express 
it  more  fully  and  explicitly — for  I  wish  to  be  fully  compre- 
hended on  this  important  question — to  bring  it  with  cer- 
tainly  to  a  successful  termination,  and  that  with  the  least 
sacriticu  of  men  and  money,  and  with  the  least  hazard  of 
disastrous  conscq^tienccs,  and  loss  uf  standing  and  reputation 
to  the  comitry.  If  I  rightly  underatand  the  objects  for 
which  the  war  was  declared,  1  feci  a  deep  conviction  that, 
by  assuming  a  defensive  attitude,  all  of  them  may  be  ef- 
fected. I  eay,  if  I  rightly  understand ;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  acem,  those  objects,  even  at  tliis  lato  day,  are  left  to 
inference.  There  is  no  document  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tinctly enumerated  and  set  forth  by  the  Government,  and, 
of  course,  they  can  only  be  ascertained  by  viewing  the  mes- 
sages of  the  President  in  reference  to  the  war,  ia  connection 
with  the  acts  of  Congress  recognizing  its  existence,  or  for 
carr}'ing  it  on.  I  have  examined  them,— and,  particularly 
the  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  recommending 
that  Congress  should  make  war, — for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  objects  for  which  it  was  made, — and  the  i-esull  is, 
they  appear  to  have  been  threefold ;  first,  to  repel  iuvosjou  ; 
next,  to  establish  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the  western  boundary 
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of  Texas ;  and  ibirdly^  to  obtaiu  iiidcmuity  ibr  the  claims 
of  oar  citizens  against  Mexico.  The  first  two  appear  to  me 
to  bo  the  primary,  and  the  last  only  the  secoudary  object  of 
the  war.  The  President,  in  his  messages,  did  not  recom- 
mend Congress  to  declare  war.  Ko.  Ho  assumed  that  war 
already  existed,  and  called  upon  Congress  to  recognize  its 
existence.  He  affimieil  that  the  country  had  lieen  invaded^ 
and  Amciican  bluud  spilt  ti{)Ou  American  suil.  This  assump- 
tion was  basetl  on  the  jiositiou  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  was 
the  weatern  boundary  of  Texas,  and  that  the  Mexicans  had 
croaiod  tliat  houndar)'  to  tlie  Amirricau  side  of  the  river. 
This  he  aiErmed  was  an  idrasion  of  our  territory. 

The  act  of  Congress  reiterated  the  declaration  that  war 
bod  been  made  by  the  Eepiiblic  of  Mexico,  and  thus  recog- 
nized the  Rio  del  Xorte  as  the  western  boundary  of  Mexico, 
ftud  the  crossing  of  that  rirer  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  act 
of  iovasiun.  Hcncc>,  bcitb  Uic  Kxcoutivu  and  Legii^lative 
branches  of  this  Guvurnmunt  are  committed  to  the  lact  that 
the  Bio  del  Norte  is  the  western  boundary  uf  Texas,  and 
that  crossing  it  was  im  invasion  un  the  part  of  tlie  Mexicans. 
To  repel  the  invasion,  and  establish  tho  boundary,  were  then 
clearly  the  primary  objects  of  the  war ;  bnt,  having  got  into 
the  war,  tho  President  recommends  it  to  be  prosecuted  for 
the  other  object  I  have  muutioacil — that  is  to  say,  indemnity 
Ibr  our  citizens— a  recommendation,  in  my  opiuioHj  proper  ; 
for  while  wo  are  engaged  in  war  all  tho  diflerences  between 
the  two  countries  ought.  If  possible,  to  be  settled.  These 
ap])ear  to  me  to  be  the  objects  of  tliC  war.  Conq^uest  is  ex- 
pressly disavowed,  and,  therefore,  constitutes  none  of  its 
objects.  Tho  President,  in  addition,  recommends  that  wo 
shall  prosecute  the  war,  in  order  to  obtain  indemnity  for  its 
expenses  ;  but  that,  in  nu  sense,  can  be  considered  ns  one  of 
it«  objects,  but  n  mere  question  of  [wlicy ;  for  it  can  never 
be  supjKised  that  a  country  would  enter  upon  a  war  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  being  indemnified  for  its  cost. 

TOl.  IT.— 20 
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I  hoM,  then,  Mr.  President — such  being  the  objects  of 
the  war — that  ull  of  them  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  a 
defensive  jiosition.  Two  have  already  been  thoroughlr  ef- 
fected. The  enemy  hiia  been  repelled  by  two  bnlliant  vic- 
tories. The  Rio  del  Norte  is  held,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
extreme  source,  on  the  costora  side,  by  ourselves.  Not  a 
Mexican  soldier  is  to  bo  fomid  there.  As  to  the  question 
of  indemnity  to  onr  citizens,  such  has  been  the  success  of 
our  arms  that  we  have  not  only  acquired  enough  for  thnt, 
but  vastly  more, — even  to  coniprehenil,  great  as  they  already 
are,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  if  it  should  be  judged  to  be  a 
wise  and  just  policy  on  our  iiarl  to  make  Mexico  responsible 
for  them.  Here  arises  the  question,  Shall  we  hold  the  line 
we  now  occujiy,  and  which  wc  cover  by  our  military  forces — 
coraprehcmding  two-thinls  of  the  whole  of  Menco,— embra- 
cing the  valley  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  on  the  west  side,  as  far 
as  the  Hicrra  Madre,  and  on  the  north  to  the  southern  limits 
of  Lower  and  Upjier  California  and  New  Mexico — sliall  we 
hold  all  this,  or  shall  we  select  some  other  position  better 
calculatcil  for  tht;  object  in  view?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss  this  point.  I  have  not  the  requisite  information  ; 
and  if  I  had,  it  would  not  be  accessary,  with  the  object  I 
hare  in  new.  What  I  propose  to  discuss,  in  the  absence 
of  such  information,  is,  —  What  considerations  ought  to 
govern  us  in  selecting  u  defensive  line?  These  must  be 
deducted  fn)m  the  objects  intended  to  be  effected  by  taking 
n  defensive  position. 

The  first  and  leading  consideration  that  ought  to  govern 
should  be,  to  select  a  line  that  would  fully  accomplish  the 
objects  t)i  be  effected  in  making  the  war;  avoiding  the 
appearance,  however,  of  taking  any  portion  of  the  country 
on  the  mere  principle  of  a  war  of  conquest.  But  what  may 
DO  required  ia  reference  to  this  considemtion  may  be  en- 
larged by  the  others  I  will  now  proceed  to  state. 

The  lirst  and  most  imjiurtaut  of  them  is, — that  in  bo- 
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lecting  a  defensive  line,  it  shonid  bo  such  ns  to  poftsess,  in  llie 
greatest  degree,  such  natural  advantages  as  would  require 
the  enmllest  sncnficc  of  men  aud  money  to  defend  it ;  and 
among  others,  such  ns  would  afford  even*  facility  for  drawing 
promptly  supplies  of  me»  and  provisions  from  the  adjoining 
country.  The  next  consideration  in  making  the  selection  is, 
— that  tho  countrj'  covered  by  it  should  lie  convenient  and 
desirable  for  us  to  pofwesSj  if,  in  the  ultimate  adjustment  of 
the  difference  between  us  and  Mexico,  it  should  become  the 
eetablishe<l  Iwuiidury  of  tho  two  countiies.  I  go  iiirtherj 
imd  adil, — that  it  should  bo  such  as  would  deprive  Mexico 
in  the  smallest  jiossiblo  degree  of  her  resuunx'S  and  her 
strength  ;  for,  in  aiming  to  do  justice  to  om-selvcs  in  estab- 
Ushing  the  line,  wc  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  inflict  tho  least 
poesiblo  amount  of  injury  on  Mexico.  I  hold,  indeed,  that 
we  ought  to  be  just  and  liberal  to  her.  Not  only  because 
she  ia  our  neighbor  ;  not  only  because  she  is  a  sister  repub- 
lic ;  not  only  Iwcause  she  is  emulous  now,  iu  the  midst  of 
all  her  difficulties,  and  has  ever  been,  to  imitate  our  example 
l^  establishing  a  federal  republic  ;  not  only  because  she  is 
one  of  the  two  greatest  powers  on  this  continent  of  all  the 
States  that  liave  grown  out  of  the  provinces  fonnerly  l>c- 
longing  to  Spain  aud  Portu^ynl ; — though  these  are  high  con- 
siderations, which  every  Auitricau  ought  to  feel,  aud  wliich 
every  generous  and  sympatlietic  heart  would  feel,  yet  there 
are  others  which  refer  more  immediately  to  ourselves.  The 
ooorse  of  policy  which  we  ought  to  pursue  in  r^^ard  to  Mex- 
ico is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  iu  our  foreign  relations. 
Our  Inio  ]H)licy,  in  my  opinion,  is,  not  to  weaken  or  humble 
her ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  interest  to  see  her  strong,  and 
respectable,  and  cjipable  of  sustaining  all  the  relations  that 
ought  to  exist  between  imU-pendeut  nations.  I  hold  that 
ihcrc  is  ft  mysterious  connection  between  tho  fate  of  this 
oountry  and  that  of  Mexico ;  so  much  so,  that  her  inde- 
pendence and  capability  of  sustaining  herself  are  almost  as 
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essential  to  our  piinjiieritir*,  and  tlie  maintonanco  of  our  in- 
Btitutions  aa  they  are  to  lier«.  Mexico  is  to  m  the  forbidden 
fruit;  the  peualty  of  eating  it  would  be  to  subject  our  in- 
8titiitioD8  to  political  death. 

The  next  consideration  la, — that  tlie  line  should  be  such, 
in  the  event  of  its  being;  ultimately  established  bctwcCQ  lis, 
as  would  K'Ail  to  a  ])ennauent  p4_*ace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries  ;  and,  tiuuUy,  that  it  should  bo  sucli  att  would  lead  to 
OS  speedy  a  peace  as  possible,  and  for  this  pur]>08e  it  should 
bo  eminently  coercive.  Neither  of  these  requires  aay  iUoa- 
tration. 

Such  being  the  considerations  that  ought  to  govcru  us  in 
selecting  a  defensive  Hue,  the  next  question  is, — What  line 
would  best  ftJfil  them  ?  anil  here  again.  I  am  not  prejtared 
to  pronounce  definitively.  It  requires  a  more  exact  knowledgo 
of  the  country  than  I  possess  or  can  derive  from  any  of  the 
maps,  nil  of  which,  there  id  reason  to  believe,  arc  more  or 
less  imperfect ;  but  while  I  do  not  feel  myself  prepared  to 
pronounce  definitively,  I  am  prejiared  to  suggest  a  line,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  to  a  very  great  extent,  mil  fulfil  most  of 
these  considerations  ;  and  what  recouunends  it  mure  strongly 
to  mc  is  the  fact,  that  it  is,  substantially,  tbe  one  which  the 
Executive,  as  I  infer  from  tho  declaration  of  the  Chaiiman 
of  tho  Committee  on  Foreign  Helatione,  contemplates  estab- 
lishing eveu  in  the  event  of  a  successful  offensive  war.  Tho 
line  to  which  I  refer  is  the  following :  Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  continuing  up  the  same 
to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  or  aouthern  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico, about  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude, — 
and  thcnoe  due  west  to  tho  Gulf  of  California,  which  it 
would  strike,  according  to  the  maps,  nearly  at  its  headl- 
and thence  down  the  gulf  to  the  ocean. 

I  DOW  proi>ose  to  turn  back  and  comjiare  this  line,  with 
the  considerations  which  1  have  laid  down,  as  those  which 
ought  to  govern  in  selecting  a  defensive  line.     It  will  secure 
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ftit  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  Jcckred.  It  will  e* 
tt&Uish  the  Del  Xorte  as  the  wewteni  boundary  of  Texas 
throusliout  its  whole  extent,  from  its  month  to  its  source ; 
'it  'ft'ill  give  us  ample  mcnns  of  indenmity,  even  if  the  coat 
of  the  war  itself  should  he  deemed  proper  to  be  included  in 
the  indemnity,  which,  as  at  present  adnsed,  I  am  far  from 
fbeing  disposed  to  countenance.  The  next  consideration  is, 
that  the  line  should  bo  such  as  would  involve  in  its  mainte- 
nance the  least  sacrifice  of  men  and  money.  In  leference 
to  this,  the  one  suggested  has  great  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  on  its  east  side,  the  Del  Norte  wonld  ronstitnte 
the  linrj — ii  broad,  rapid,  and  navigable  streani,  ot'  which 
we  wonld  have  the  entire  command, — and,  in  the  next,  it 
would  be  near  to  the  settled  parts  of  Texas,  from  whence, 
in  an  emergency,  the  forces  and  the  means  of  su])ply  neces- 
sary for  its  defence  might  be  promptly  derived.  The  whole 
extent  of  this  portion  of  the  line  is  Icbs  than  four  hundred 
miles,  meiLsured  on  the  map.  I  have  consulted  the  opinions 
of  military  men  of  judgmeut  and  experience,  in  refcrence 
to  its  defence,  and  they  inform  me  that  three  forts  properly 
located  ; — one  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Del  Norte, — ■ 
another  somewhere  near  Camarj^,— and  a  third  at  the  Paso 
del  Norte,  properly  constructed,  an<l  garrisoned  with  a  suit- 
able force, — would  bo  sulHcieut  for  its  defence.  The  fort  at 
the  Paso  del  Norte  would,  from  its  position,  not  only  defend 
the  river  itself,  but  protect  New  Mexico,  by  commanding 
the  only  passage  through  which  the  Mexicans  could  invade 
it.  Four  regiments  would  be  ample  to  garrison  the  forts, 
after  the  first  year,  when  they  would  be  oomploted. 

The  other  portion  of  the  line,  extending  from  the  Paso 
del  Norte  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  througb  the 
gulf  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  would  be  gtill  more  easily  de- 
fended. The  part  which  extends  from  tho  mountains  that 
border  New  Mexico  on  tho  west,  and  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Del  Norte  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Col- 
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orodo  and  the  Gulf  of  Califumia,  passes  through  a  cuuntn 
inhabited  on  both  sidea  by  ludiuD  tribes  through  its  whole 
extent,  and  rciuiics  neither  mcu  uur  furts  for  its  defence 
It  is  iu  length  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
residue  is  covered  by  the  Gulf  of  California.  A  few  suiall 
vessels,  which  could  bo  furnished  under  the  peace  establish- 
iDcnt,  with  II  fiingle  regiment,  would  be  ample  for  its  do- 
fence,  and  tlie  jimtection  of  Califunna.  Heuee,  five  regi- 
lueotB,  with  a  small  naval  force,  supported  by  the  contign- 
uust  population,  would  bo  sufficient  for  tho  defence  of  the 
whole  line  against  any  furce  which  Mexico  could  briiu^_ 
against  it.  ^| 

The  ue.\t  ])oiut  to  consider  is, — AVhat  would  be  the  ex-      ' 
pcnse  of  maintaimng  this  force,  iu  addition  to  what  the  peace 
I'stublishmcut  would  require?     On  this,  too,  1  have  consulted 
officers  of  experience,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  two  aad      \ 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  annually  would  be  sufficient. 

The  next  considemtion  is,  that  the  countrj-  to  ho  covei 
should  1)0  conveuient  and  desirable  to  be  held  by  us,  i^ 
has  been  stated,  on  the  settlement  of  our  differences  with 
Mexico,  the  line  should  be  established  as  the  pcmmnoDt 
boundary.     And  here  agjiiu  it  jwssesses  striking  advantages. 
It  is  contiguous  to  us.     It  has,  on  its  eastern  side,  the  Bio 
del  Norte  as  the  boundary  between  it  and  Texas,  and  on  its 
northern,  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon,  through  its  whole 
extent.     But  what  makes  it  stUl  more  desirable,  and  what 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  us,  is  the  very  cii'cumstance 
which  mokcB  it  of  little  value  to  Mexico,  as  it  regards  its 
strength  or  resotirccs;  and  that  ii*,  that  it  is  almost  literally 
an  uniuhabited  country.     It  covers  an  area  of  600,000  squi 
miles,  with  a  popuhitiou  of  less  than  100,000,  of  all  com? 
])lexiuns  and  all  descriptions,  being  but  one  inhabitant  to 
each  six  miles  square.     It  is  indeed  as  sparsely  settled,  and 
even  more  so,  than  the  country  in  the  possession  of  the  neigh- 
boring Indians.     It  is  this  very  sjmrecuess  of  i>opulatit 
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wliiclx  renders  it  desirable  to  us;  for  if  we  hod  the  choice  of 
two  regions  of  equal  extent,  and  iu  other  respects  equally 
deairsble,  the  one  inhabited  and  the  other  not,  wc  would 
chooBB  the  uninhabited,  if  we  consultod  the  f^nius  of  our 
govcmracnl  imd  tlie  preservation  of  our  jMjHlical  institutions. 
"What  wc  want  is  sjmicc  for  our  growing  population — and  what 
we  ought  to  avoid  is,  the  addition  of  other  population,  of  a 
character  not  suited  to  our  iustitutions.  Wc  want  room 
to  grow.  We  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  GOO,0(X)  annu- 
ally, and  in  a  short  time  the  increase  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000.  To  state  it  more  strongly, — wo  double  onco  in 
twenty-three  ycare;  so  that  a.t  the  end  of  that  period  we  will 
number  forty  niiliions^  and  in  another  twenty-three  yeare, 
eighty  millions,  if  no  disaster  befall  us.  Fur  this  raj>idly  grow- 
ing population,  all  tlic  territory  wo  now  possess,  and  even  that 
which  wc  might  acquire,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions be  needed.  It  is  better  for  our  people  and  institutions, 
that  our  population  should  not  be  too  much  compressed. 

But  the  v(n^'  reasons  wliich  nialce  it  so  desirable  to  U8, 
maku  it  of  little  advantitgu  to  Mexico.  Her  population  is 
nearly  stationary,  and  will,  at  her  present  rate  of  increase, 
within  the  period  1  have  specified  as  that  within  which  our 
population  ^nll  have  twice  doubled,  be  but  a  tow  millions 
more  than  at  jircsent.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  valuable  to 
Mexico,  it  is  directly  the  opposite  ;  a  burden  and  a  loss  to 
her.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  exceedingly  remote  from  her. 
California  is  as  far  from  the  city  of  Mexico  as  it  is  from  Now 
Orleans,  and  New  Mexico  is  not  much  nearer  to  it  than  it  is 
to  Washington.  They  are  both  too  remote  to  be  dcfcndeil 
by  so  weak  a  power.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  histor)' 
of  this  continent,  that  the  aborigines  in  this  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent portions  of  jMexi(.'o,  encroach  upon  tho  European  oc- 
cu|)ants.  The  Indians  are  actually  gaining  ground  upon  the 
Mexicans;  not  hut  tlrnt  the  latter  are  bmve  and  capable  of  de- 
funding  themselves  with  arms,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  coutral 
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govemmi.nt  had  in  n  great  mcnsuro  disamieil  them,  vA\\\4 
from  its  feebleness  und  remotenesB,  it  is  incajmble  of  ail'onl- 
log  them  protection.  It  is  eaid  that  there  are  not  less  than 
three  or  four  thousand  captives  from  New  Mexico  nnd  the 
neighboring  States,  in  the  liands  of  the  Indiaos.  Such  being 
the  state  of  things,  it  is  manifest  that,  while  the  acquisition 
would  bo  of  great  importance  to  us,  it  would,  instead  of  being 
a  loss  to  the  Mexicans,  be  u  jiositive  gain.  The  poeaefiBion 
by  our  people  would  protect  ibo  whole  of  ihe  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Mexico  from  the  iactirsioDB  and  ravages  of  the  In- 
dians, and  give  it  a  greater  degree  of  security  and  prosjierity 
than  it  ever  has  experienced  from  the  commencement  of  he;-  , 
revolutions — now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.       M/^ 

The  next  cousidcratiou  is,  that  tho  lino  should  bo  such, 
if  it  should  be  established  as  a  boimdar)',  as  would  lay  tho 
foundation  of  a  permanent  peace  between  us  and  Mexico; 
and  here  again  it  bos  remarkable  advantages.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  119  to  prevent  our  growing  population  from  passtug 
into  ;m  iminhabited  country,  where  the  jjower  of  the  owners 
is  not  sufficient  to  keep  thcra  out.  In  thoy  will  go.  Wo 
may  pass  laws  heaping  penalty  upon  penalty.,  but  they  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  jireveut  our  pioneers  from  forcing  thcmselres 
into  the  country,  unless  efficiently  resisteil  by  tho  power  in 
possession.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof  from  experience 
in  our  relations  with  tliu  Indians.  Many  and  severe  laws 
have  been  passtd  to  prevent  intrusion  upon  them,  with  little 
eflect.  In  the  end,  the  only  i-cmcdy  has  been  found  to  bo, 
to  purchase  their  lands,  and  remove  them  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. If  such  is  the  case  with  the  Indians,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  more  dense,  and  our  means  of  preventing  intrusion 
ranch  grejiter,  it  would  be  vatn  to  exfiect  tliafc  we  could  prOi^H 
vent  our  people  from  jienetraliiig  into  California, — or  that  thC^^ 
government  of  Mexico  would  be  able  to  prevent  their  doing 
50.  Kvcn  before  our  present  difficulties  with  Mexico,  the 
process  had  begun.     Under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
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peace  with  Mexico  without  ac<|uirinn;  a  cnnsidemble  portion, 
at  least,  of  thiB  uninhaliiteil  region,  would  lay  t lie  fimnilation 
of  new  troubles  and  subject  ua  to  the  hazard  of  further  con- 
flictB — a  reenlt  equally  undesirable  to  Mexico  and  ourselves. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  reference  to  a  permanent  poitco  with 
Mexico  that  it  is  desii-aMc  tlint  this  vast  uninhabited  region 
should  pass  into  our  possession.  High  considerations  con- 
nected with  cirilization  and  commerce,  make  it  no  less  so. 
We  alone  con  people  it  with  an  industrious  and  civilized  race, 
whicU  can  dcvclope  its  resources,  and  add  a  new  and  exten- 
sive  region  to  the  domain  of  commerce  and  cinlization.  Left 
as  it  U,  it  must  remain  for  generations  an  uninhabited  and 
liarren  waste. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  consideration — that  the  line 
should  l>e  such  as  to  cover  an  extent,  ample  for  the  purjyose 
of  coercing  a  seltlemcut ;  auti,  in  this  respect,  the  one  aag- 
gestcd  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  while  I  suggest  this  as  a  definite  line,  if  a  better 
cannot  be  found,  it  would  be  verj-  far  from  my  views  to  hold 
the  country  which  it  covem  absolutely.  My  opinion  is,  that 
it  ought  to  Iki  held  as  the  means  of  negotiation.  We  ought 
to  say  to  Mexico,  tliat  such  is  our  intention,  and  that  if  she 
is  ready  to  negotiate,  we  are  ;  and  not  only  to  negotiate,  but 
to  settle  fairly,  justly,  liberaHy,  and  with  a  view  to  a  pcrma^ 
nent  peace  between  the  two  countries;  and  if,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  port  held  by  us  should  be  considered  more  than  an 
indemnity,  to  pay  liberally  for  the  balance. 

But  in  order  to  render  the  means  of  coercion  more  effec- 
tual, 1  would  hold,  not  absolutely,  but  also  subject  to  nego- 
tiation, the  ports  of  Mexico  now  in  our  possession,  and  which 
we  could  retain  without  too  great  a  eacrince  of  men  and 
money.  These  ports  I  would  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
countries,  subject  to  a  rate  of  duty  that  would  barely  cover 
the  expense  of  maiutainiug  the  lino. 

I  have  now  fully  shown  that  we  may  certainly  maintain 
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this  line,  and  thereby  accomplish  all  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  was  declared, — and  tliis  with  little  or  no  sacrifice  of  men 
orinout;y,andwithoiit  iiiizard  or  I088  of  reputation;  and  Imay 
add,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  layiufj  a  foinulation  far  a  perma- 
nent jioacc  between  ua  and  Mi:xico,  ou  the  tiual  settlement 
of  the  differencca  between  lis.  W^t  would  be  its  fruits  ? 
A  siKjedy  reduction  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  by  discharging  the  whole  of  the  volunteers  as  soon  &a  a 
dofensire  position  is  talo^n,  which  may  bo  In  the  course  of  a 
few  inontlu.  It  would  make  a  Ba\'iiig  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  dollai's  during  the  year  ;  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional taxes  would  be  avoided  ;  credit  would  be  immediately 
restored ;  a  considerable  jxirtion  of  the  loan  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  and  last,  though  not  leiist,  a  metisure  which 
many  of  iis  on  this  side  the  chamber  havu  so  much  at  heart, 
I  mean  that  of  free  trade,  would  be  rcacuud  from  great  and 
impcniliiig  danger.  The  short  experience  we  have  had  of 
its  opcrntidti  hulil»  out  the  prospect  of  almost  unbounded 
prospLfity  to  the  country;  not  so  much  in  couseq^uencu  of 
the  reduction  of  our  own  duties,  as  that  made  by  Great 
Britain,  which  has  opened  her  ample  market  for  grain  and 
other  provisions  of  every  description. 

But  it  may  he  objected  to  the  policy,  that  with  all  its 
benefits,  it  would  not  bring  peace.  1  think  otherwise 
What  reason  would  Mexico  have  for  holding  out  ?  ^'one 
that  I  can  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  sec  that  we 
had  undertaken  to  do  what  we  could  certainly  perform — ^what 
our  strength  was  abundantly  adequate  to  go  through  with, 
without  hazard  or  difficulty.  She  would  also  sec  that  she 
bad  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  holding  out, 
and  that  if  she  obstinately  permsted  in  refusing  to  treat,  she 
might  lose  the  territory  covered  by  our  lino,  without  com- 
pcnsatiou,  instead  of  being  liberally  paid  for  its  value  be- 
yond full  indemnity  for  our  claims  against  her. 

But  there  are  other  and  powerlul  reasons  which  would 
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induce  her  to  come  to  tonus.  By  aBsuining  a  dofeiiBi\'e  po- 
Hitioa,  and  ccaaiug  to  push  oftV'UBivc  opcratious  ui^uut  hur, 
the  fedingfi  of  tho  people  of  Mexico  would  iu  a  ehort  tiiue 
imdergo  a  great  change.  They  now  regard  the  war  as  a  war 
hetwoeo  races  and  religions  ;  itnd  thus  regarding  it,  they  are 
under  the  excitement  of  the  strongest  and  the  profoundest 
feelings  of  our  nature.  Every  nerve  is  brace<l,  and  every 
arm  strengthened  iu  retsistancc  to  us,  The  resolution  of  the 
whole  country  is  to  oppose  us  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
and  resources.  A  defensive  attitude  an  our  part  would  tend 
powerfully  to  aliatc  tliose  dc-fply  esciteil  feelings.  The  war 
would  no  longer  he  regarded  us  a  war  of  races  and  religions. 
They  would  no  longer  dread  the  extinction  of  one  or  the 
other.  The  ordinary  every-day  Lusinfss  of  life  would  grad- 
ually abfioib  their  attention.  Add  to  this  the  clfcct  which  the 
possession  of  their  ports  would  have  ui>on  their  linauccs,  by 
cutting  off  the  most  prolific  branch  of  their  revenue,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  fair  grounds  for  believing  that,  within 
a  short  periodj  much  uliortcr  jirobably  than  could  be  eflectoii 
by  oflfonaive  operations,  she  would  be  ready  to  negotiate,  and 
settle  the  diftercuces  between  the  two  countries  by  a  porma* 
nent  peace.  But,  suppose  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken,  and 
that  Mexico  will  persbt  in  holding  out  with  her  character- 
istic obstinac}',  what  would  he  the  result?  We  will  have 
war  without  exjwiise  or  liazanl — a  war  jmrtaking  nmch  more 
of  the  cliaractcr  of  peace  llmu  of  war,  fiu  far  as  we  are  con- 
cemetl.  Our  population  would  tlow  into  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  our  defensive  line,  and  enable  us  to  reduce  the  mili- 
tary establishment  which  would  be  necessary  iu  the  first  in- 
stance. Above  all,  it  will  once  again  place  us  on  terra  Jirtna, 
and  enable  us  to  see  beyond  the  dark  curtain  wlach  is  now 
suspended  between  us  and  the  future. 

I  have  now  stated  the  reasons  why  I  am  iu  favor  of 
taking  a  defensive  position,  I  have,  X  trust,  shown  that  we 
can,  by  it,  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  vdtb 
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little  or  DO  eacnficc  of  men  and  raoney,  and  without  ha; 
of  any  description  whatever.  It  remains  to  be  shown,  what 
are  the  grounds  of  my  opposition  to  tho  continuance  of  an 
offensive  war,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mietaken,  they  are  as 
struDfj  as  cau  well  be  conceived.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  for  the 
very  reverse  reasons  to  those  I  have  stated.  There  is  no 
ccrtaintyj  in  the  first  j>Iacc,  that  it  will  bring  t)io  war  to  a 
eueeessful  termination  ;  and  in  the  next,  if  it  should,  it 
would  be  at  a  vast  expense  of  men  and. money,  and  with  no 
inconsiderable  hazard  of  disastrous  consequences,  and  loss  of 
national  reputation. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  and  correctly  the  force  of 
the  objection  to  continuing  and  pushing  offensive  operations. 
It  is  indispensable  that  the  object  intended  to  be  effected 
should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  |)eroeived,  for  until  that  is 
Understood,  wo  can  fomi  no  decisive  opinion  in  rcfcpence  to 
It  J  and  here  I  premise,  that  its  abject  is  not  conquest,  or 
tho  acquisition  of  territory,  for  that  is  expressly  disavowed. 
I  further  premise,  that  it  is  not  to  acquire  additional  means 
of  indemnity, — for  I  have  ali*cady  shown  that  we  have  am- 
ple means  now  in  our  hands  to  effect  that  purpose.  If  then  it 
is  for  neither  the  one  nor  tho  other,  I  ask  what  is  its  object  ? 
But  one  answer  is  given, — to  obtain  peace  ;  or,  to  iwe  the 
language  most  commonly  employed,  to  conquer  peace, 
how  is  peace  to  be  obtained  ?  It  can  only  be  by  trea 
War  may  be  made  by  onu  nation,  hut  jieace  can  only  be 
made  by  two.  The  object  then  is  to  obtain  a  treaty  ; 
but  what  treaty  ?  one  that  will  suit  Mexico  ?  That  can  be 
obtained  at  any  time.  No,  tho  treaty  which  is  wanted  is 
one  that  will  suit  us  ;  but  how  ^^n  this  be  effected,  but  by 
compelling  Mexico,  by  force  of  our  arms,  and  at  our  dictation, 
to  agree  to  such  terms  as  we  may  dictate  ;  and  what  could 
these  terms  be,  but  to  secure  all  the  objects  for  which  tho 
war  was  declared  ;  that  is,  ae  has  been  ehown,  to  establish 
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the  Rio  del  Korte  as  our  western  boundary,  and  to  obtain 
ample  territory  as  tlie  only  means  of  our  indeuiuity  ? 

The  iutuntiuu,  then,  ia  to  compel  Mexico  to  acknowledge 
that  to  be  ount  wlilch  wg  nuw  bold,  and  can^  an  1  bave  al- 
ready ftbown,  caHtly  bold,  without  her  consent.  Tlus  is  all 
— ^more  or  less  cannot  be  made  of  it.  But  bow  is  Mexico 
to  be  compelled  to  sign  such  a  treaty  ?  We  are  informed 
tbatj  fur  that  purpose,  tlie  intention,  in  tbe  first  place,  is  to 
take  Vera  Cruz,  and  tbe  Castle  of  Sau  Juau  de  UUou,  and 
then  to  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  theru  to  dictate 
the  treaty.  Now,  with  this  object  in  ^-iew,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate, Is  it  worth  while  to  pursue  a  vigorous  war  to  compel 
Mexico  to  acknowledge  that  to  be  ours,  wliich  we  hold,  and 
can  easily  hold,  againat  ht-r  consent  ?  Is  it  worth  while, 
even  if  we  were  perfectly  certain  of  complete  succew 
1^  taking  Vera  Cruz  and  marching  to  Mexico,  and  there 
dictating  a  treaty  at  the  end  of  this  campaign  ?  What 
would  be  the  sacritice,  in  effecting  this,  of  men  and 
money  ?  The  army  authorized  to  bo  raised  is  about 
70,000  men,  and  the  expense  of  tbe  campaign  may 
be  put  at  330,000,000.  It  will  probably  exceed  it  by 
several  millions,  but  I  desire  to  be  moderate.  i>uppose  the 
active  force  in  the  field  be  00,000  men,  what  then  will 
be  your  sacrifice  under  this  supposition  ?  The  loss  of 
#30,000,000.  And  what  tlw  eacrifico  of  liR'  will  be,  may 
be  judged  of  by  looking  at  thu  pu»t.  One-third  must  bo  put 
down  as  certain  to  perish,  not  by  tbe  sword  only,  but  by 
diBCOfiC.  Sixteen  thousand  lives  then  mui^t  be  sacriliccd. 
Now,  I  put  it  Iwrnc  to  you,  Senators. — Is  it  worth  while  to 
moke  this  immense  sacrifice  of  money  and  men  for  tbe  mere 
purpoAO  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Mexico  to  hold  what 
wo  can  so  easily  bold  in  despite  of  her  ?  I  put  a  graver 
question.  I  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  every  Senator  who 
hears  xne,  can  you,  as  a  Christ  Ian,  justify  giving  a  vote  that 
would  lead  to  sucb  results  ?     Nay,  is  there  one  of  you,  who 
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would  give  830,000,000,  and  Bncrifit-e  the  lives  of  1G,000  of 
uur  people,  for  the  two  Califaniia*  and  New  Mexico  ?  I 
answer  for  you,  there  is  not  one ;  and  yet  wo  propose  to 
pursue  a  war,  which,  if  tcnninatcd  in  a  single  campaign,  and 
most  fortunately,  would  lead  to  these  sacrifices. 

But  is  there  any  certainty  our  forces  would  reach  Mexico 
by  the  ead  of  this  carapaiRn  ;  or,  if  they  did,  that  a  treaty 
could  ho  dictated  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  uext  de- 
mand our  seriouFi  constdenition. 

An  offensive  war,  such  as  we  proptjso  to  carry  on,  looks, 
as  a  possible  event,  ultimatt'ly  to  subduing  tho  country. 
Viewing  it  in  that  aspect,  the  war  is  but  barely  commenced. 
It  is  tnie  we  hnvo  acqnirotl  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico,  but  let  it  be  remembered,  these  two-thirds  are  ad- 
jaci'nt  to  us ;  let  it  also  bo  remembered  that  it  is  sparsely 
Ijopulated.  To  give  a  \'ivid  conception  of  its  extent,  the 
portion  of  Mexico  held  by  us  is  almost  100,000  square  miles 
more  than  the  whole  extent  of  the  magnificent  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  embracing;  the  entire  region  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Rocky  Mountains.  But  although  such  is  the  im- 
menfic  extent  uf  the  territory,  there  are  but  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  scattered  over  its  surface. 

It  is  this  adjacent  country,  thus  sparsely  inhabited,  which 
we  have  overrun,  and  now  hold  by  military  occupation.  We 
have  met,  in  conquering  it,  but  little  resistance,  except  from 
the  regular  army  of  Mexico,  and  as  yet  have  gained,  in  re- 
ality, but  little  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Instead  of  con- 
ciliating the  inhabitants  they  arc  reported  to  l>o  more  hostile 
than  ever,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  army  will 
be  required  to  hold  and  defend  the  country  we  occui>y.  Ab 
yet  we  have  scarcely  npproache<i  Mexico  j)roper,  consisting 
of  tho  elevated  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Mexico  elands, 
and  the  hot  regions  extending  on  tho  east,  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Yucatan,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gulf  of  California,  on  the  west.     Within  these  com- 
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itiroK*  uarruw  Uuiitti.  couMistlugof  one-tliinl  ol'all  Mexico, 
thcru  are  at  least  Rcvcn  millions  of  people,  fully  ten  times  as 
many  as  the  portion  ui"  Mexico  we  occupy.  Here,  too,  is  the 
seat  of  her  wealth,  and  power,  and  civilization.  The  char- 
acter of  tho  countri*,  and  its  climate,  prcftent  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  an  invading  army.  Tho  approaches  to  tho  tahlo 
land  are  few,  jiassing  througli  narrow  doiiles,  and  up  steep 
acclivities,  and  tho  region  itself  is  mountainous  and  rough  in 
the  extreme.  It  may  be  compared,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  to  Mount  Atlas,  in  Africa,  or  the  Caucasus,  in  Europe. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  scanty  supply  nf  fo«d  for  men,  and 
forage  for  horses,  of  an  invading  army.  Tiic  elinmtc  of  the 
hot  re^ous,  both  on  the  Pacific  and  on  tho  gulf,  is  extremely 
sickly,  especially  that  of  the  gulf,  to  which  our  military 
operations  in  reference  to  the  city  of  Mexico  will  be  directed. 
Perhaps  there  is  none  on  earth  more  so.  It  may  be  said  to 
bo  the  native  home  of  the  yellow  fever,  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rific of  diseases.  It  prevails  during  eight  months  every  year, 
and  not  unfrequeatly  during  ten  months  ;  antl  what  adds  to 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  invading  army,  is  the  prevalence 
of  sudden  and  violent  storms,  during  tiie  jicriod  of  the  year 
when  the  fever  does  not  prevail.  April  itself  is  a  sickly 
month,  and  March  doubtful.  We  are  now  near  the  middle 
of  Februarj',  and  may  have  in  the  field  force  sufficient  to  take 
Vera  Cruz  j  but  I  ajipeal  to  all  sides,  have  we  force  enough, 
or  can  wo  have  force  enough  in  time  to  avoid  tho  vomito,  and 
march  to  the  city  of  Mexico  during  this  campaign  ?  I  will 
not  say  we  have  not,  but  I  sjiy  with  confidence,  that  there  is 
no  certainty  that  we  have  or  will  liave  Biifftcicut  for  such  au 
enterjirise. 

But  if  we  fail  to  reach  the  city  this  campaign,  what  will 
be  iu  clTeuts  ?  AVe  shall  lie  worse  off  than  we  now  are  ;  a 
year  will  be  lost ;  Mexico  will  be  encouraged,  and  we  dis- 
couraged ;  she  will  add  to  her  fortifications  end  defences,  and 
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increase  her  supplies  of  anos,  in  which  she  k  now  especially 
deficient. 

But  BUppoac  we  should  be  so  fortuuute  as  to  bo  able  to 
reach  tho  city  of  Mexico  ?  Is  there  any  certainty  that  we 
should  be  able  to  dicUtc  a  treaty  i>uch  as  wc  desire  ?  With 
^vhom  have  we  to  deal  ?  A  race  of  people  renowned  above 
all  others  for  their  obstinacy,  and  the  pertinacity  of  resist-anco 
— a  people  whoso  hereditarj*  pride  is,  that  thoy  rescued  their 
countiy  when  overrun  by  the  Moors,  after  u  war  of  seven  or 
eight  centurita* — u  people  who  for  eiglity  yearH  waged  war  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  dominion  over  the  Low  Countries — 
a  people  who  for  twenty  years  carried  on  tho  war  against 
her  own  colunie^,  before  they  wuuld  rccog:uize  their  indepen- 
dence. Such  are  the  people  with  whom  wo  are  contending; 
and  is  it  certain  that  such  a  people  will  be  compelled,  by  our 
occupjing  tho  city  of  Mexico,  to  yield  to  our  terms  ?  Wo 
must  remember  that  the  city  is  not  to  Mexico  what  Paria 
is  to  France ;  on  the  contrary,  all  her  internal  struggles, 
with  almost  no  exception,  prove  that  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  has  very  little  control  over  the 
country. 

But,  if  there  be  no  certainty  cither  that  we  can  reach 
Me^co,  or  reaching  it,  can  compel  her  to  yield  to  our  terms: 
we  may  have  anotlter  campaign  before  the  war  can  be  con- 
claded,  by  what  is  called  vigorous  measures  ;  and  here  the 
question  presents  itself.  Shall  we  have  the  means — can  wo 
raise  the  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  third  campaign  ? 
Kemember,  it  must  be  much  more  costly,  and  require  a 
greater  force  than  what  is  required  lor  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. It  will  be  carried  on  at  a  greater  distance  from  us, 
and  every  step  as  we  advance  will  require  a  larger  dettu:hed 
force  to  occupy  and  cover  our  rear.  Bear  in  mind  also,  that 
it  will  be  of  n  different  character  from  either  the  past  or  the 
approaching  campaign  ;  for  if  we  conquer  the  city  without 
obtaining  j)cace,  one  of  two  results  will  follow, — her  govern- 
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ment  will  withdraw  or  be  dispersed,^-and  we  shall,  in  either 
coae,  be  compelled  to  sfubduc  and  hold  the  country  in  militar}* 
subjection.  In  either  case,  we  bIuiII  have  ii  guerilla  war, 
such  as  now  exists  between  France  imd  the  Arai>a  in  Africa, 
and  between  Hussia  nnd  the  Circa£»iimB  in  the  Caucasus. 
Shall  we  be  able  to  raise  the  men  and  the  revenue  which  will 
be  required  tu  carry  on  the  extcnsivL'  military  operatioua  in- 
cident to  such  a  war  ?  Can  you  rely  upon  raising  volun- 
teers ?  Will  not  the  first  llush  of  feeling  which  acconipauics 
the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  which  leads  to  the  spirit  of 
volunteering,  expire  by  the  commcuccmcut  of  the  tliird  cam- 
paign ?  Is  it  nut  probable,  that  tbo  many  volunteers  who 
will  return  with  broken  constitutions — who  wont  for  glory, 
but  returned  with  shatteied  health — will  greatly  discourage 
the  ardor  of  volunteering,  strong  as  the  impulse  is  in  the 
breastsof  our  young  and  patriotic  countrymen  ?  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  we  Diust  mainly  rely  fur  men  uu  the  ordinarj' 
process  of  recruiting  ;  and  can  wc  certainly  calculate,  in  tliat 
way,  to  raise  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  tliird 
cami»ign, — for  that  number  at  least  will  bo  requiied? 

But,  su|>po6u  this  surniouutej,  a  far  more  difficult  ques- 
preseuts  itself  j  Can  you  niisu  the  ways  and  means  ? 
The  resources  from  treasury  notes  will  have  been  exhausted, 
and  we  sliall  have  to  R'sort  to  loans  and  taxes  as  our  only 
moans.  Can  you  burrow  u  sufficient  amount  tu  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  campaign,  probably  not  less  tUau  twenty-fivo 
or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  but  at  un  enormous  rate  of  in- 
terest ?  Can  you  iniposo  taxes  to  a  great  amount  ?  On 
what  will  you  lay  them  ?  On  imports  ?  The  duties  on 
them  may  be  increased,  but  to  no  great  omoimt ;  additional 
dnties  on  many  of  the  articles  would  diminish  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue.  Will  you  lay  direct  or  internal  taxes  ? 
The  resources  of  the  country  arc  great,  beyond  almost  any 
dther,  but  thuro  aro  two  circumstances  which  will  interpose 
to  prcTcnt  their  being  reached.     The  first  is,  that  many  of 
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the  States  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  have  imposed  rery  onerous 
taxes  to  meet  their  own  obligations.  Can  you  impose  addi- 
tional taxes  without  greatly  overburdenin;j;  the  people  of 
those  States.  Rememberj  that  by  the  constitution,  all  taxes 
must  bo  uniform  thmughontthe  United  States,  and  of  course, 
what  Is  imposed  upon  one  must  be  equally  imposed  on  the 
other.  Will  the  people  of  the  indebted  States  bear  nddi- 
tinnal  taxes  ?  Will  Pennsylvania,  with  40,000,000  Jilroady 
on  her  fihouldcra  ?  Will  the  impoeition  not  compel  her  and 
other  of  the  indebted  States  to  suspend  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  their  debts  ?  Will  it  not  prevent  Mnrj'land,  Indiana, 
ajid  other  States  deeply  iu  debt,  from  tlie  resumption  of  the 
payment  of  interest  on  theirs  ?  Will  not  the  effect  be  to 
isHden  the  sphere  of  repudiation,  so  as  to  comprehend  most 
of  the  indebted  States?  Is  there  the  slightest  chance,  with 
this  prospect  before  U8»  that  internal  taxes  to  any  considcni- 
ble  amount  will  be  imposed  by  Congress  fur  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  an  ofti'nsivo  war  ?  Can  any  one  answer  in  the 
afErmativo,  who  has  witucsscd  the  strong  indisposition  to 
impose  additional  taxes  at  the  present  session  ? 

But  suppose  this  difficulty,  interposed  by  the  indebted- 
ness of  many  of  the  States,  to  be  removed  ?  There  is  anoth- 
er still  remaining,  not  less  formidable.  Is  there  sufficient 
unanimity  and  zeal  in  favor  of  the  war  to  warrant  the  belief 
timt  Congrcas  would  impcisc  internal  taxes  to  carry  on  oiTen- 
sivo  ojiemtions  ?  Does  this  session  furnish  any  eridcnce  of 
any  such  zeal  or  unanimity?  On  the  contrary,  does  it  not 
furnisli  ample  evidence  that  there  is  great  di\-ision  and  want 
of  zeal  iu  reference  to  the  war  ?  We  would  be  blind  not  to 
see  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  honestly  believe 
that  the  war  might  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided  ;  that  it 
was  commenced  by  tho  Executive  without  the  sanction  of 
Congress  or  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  highly  inexpe- 
dient and  injurious.  What  my  opinions  arc  on  all  these 
points  I  would  be  glad  to  explain  on  a  suitable  occouon ;  but 
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X  da  not  reganl  iliut  lo  bo  the  proper  one,  to  mingle  my  own 
private  views  and  sentiments  iu  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
VETj  and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  was  commenced,  with  the 
deeply  important  auhjcct  umlor  congidomtion — liow  the  war 
shall  be  conducted,  so  &s  to  tenninate  it  most  favorably  to 
the  country. 

But  ropposo  all  these  difficulties  to  be  removed,  there  T&* 
roaine  another  still  deeper  and  more  alarming  to  be  met— 
one  touchiug  the  very  (buudatiou  of  uur  Union  ;  How  shall 
tho  territory  lie  disposed  of  if  any  should  be  aciinircd  ?  6haU 
it  he  for  the  benefit  of  one  part  (if  the  Union  to  the  exclu- 
aon  of  the  other?  \Vc  are  told, — arid  I  fear  that  ap- 
pearances justily  it, — that  nil  parties  in  the  non-slavehoMing 
States  ore  united  in  the  determination  that  they  shall  have 
the  exclusive  benefit  and  monopoly — that  such  provisions 
shall  be  made  by  treaty  or  law,  as  to  exclude  all  wlio  hold 
slaves  in  the  South  fnmi  emigrating  with  their  pnijMjrty  into 
the  actiiiired  country.  If  tho  non-slaveholding  StutcH  having 
no  other  interest  but  an  aversion  to  our  domestic  institutions 
(for  such  is  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  8outh),^if,  I  repeat, 
they  can  come  to  the  conclusion,  to  excludo  the  South  from 
all  benefit  in  the  acquired  territory,  with  no  other  interest 
but  that,  I  turn  to  their  represontativeB  on  this  floor  and 
ask  them,  what  they  suppose  must  be  the  feeling  of  the  ulave- 
bolding  States,  to  whom  tliis  ijiicstiou  is  one  of  safety  and  not 
of  mere  policy,  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  their  per- 
fect e<]uality  secui-ed  by  the  constitution,  and  to  bo  assailed 
in  their  most  vulnerable  point  ?  Be  assured,  if  there  be 
rtem  determination  on  one  side  to  exclude  us,  there  will  be 
determination  stiU  sterner  on  ours,  not  to  be  excluded. 

Now  if  I  may  judge  from  what  ha.i  been  declared  on  this 
floor,  from  what  I  hear  on  all  sides,  the  members  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  if  they  were  sure  that  slavcrj- 
would  not  be  excluded  from  the  acquired  territorj*,  would  be 
decidedly  opposed  to  what  they  call  a  vigorous  prosecution 
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of  the  war,  or  the  iicquisition  of  a  single  foot  of  torritor)'. 
Can  they  then  believe  that  the  members  of  the  slavcholdint; 
States,  on  the  opposite  supposition,  would  not  Iw  equally  op- 
jiOKed  to  the  furtlier  prnHecution  i)f  the  war  ami  the  aciputii- 
tion  of  territory  P  And  how  c«u  this  war  be  vigorously  cdi-- 
riod  on  for  a  third  campaign,  with  this  known  pointed  din- 
eion  of  ojjinion  V-tween  these  two  great  portions  of  the  Union 
OS  to  the  ultimate  disposition  to  be  made  of  tlic  territory  to 
be  acquired  ? 

Bnt,  I  will  suppoee  that  nil  these  difficulties  are  surmount- 
ed— that  men  and  money  may  be  had,  and  that  nnoniraity 
and  zeal  existed  on  all  points — tiio  question  then  jiresent* 
itself,  Can  you,  should  you  not  obtaiu  peace  in  the  city  of 
Mexico, — can  you  briQg  this  war  to  &  siiccessful  termiaati 
by  subduing  the  country  ?  Can  you  certainly — not  proba- 
bly ?  This  is  the  question.  Look  at  the  history  of  such 
wars  carried  on  by  powerful  and  highly  civilized  nations 
against  others  poor  and  less  civilized,  in  mountainous  region^ 
like  Mexico^tlie  wars  of  Kussia  against  the  Caucasians,  an 
the  war  of  France  against  the  Amlw  in  Algeria — and  take 
waruing.  In  both  there  has  been  poweriul  and  t'flectivu  rc?- 
fiistance  against  the  best  troops  in  Kuropc,  under  the  lead  of 
their  most  experienced  generals.  And  are  wo  to  expect  to 
subdue  the  countrj-  without  cncounterins;  hke  difticulties  ? 
Are  you  certain  that  you  will  not,  and  tttat  the  war  will  bo.^^J 
brought  to  a  tenninatiun  at  the  cud  of  the  third  campaign  ^'^H 
tluit  you  can  effect  in  a  single  campaign  what  has  cost  France 
already  in  Algeria,  sixteen — and  has  cost  Russia  in  the  Cau- 
casus, I  know  not  how  luimy  ?  And  it  may  be  added,  which 
cost  us  against  a  paltry  band  of  Indians  in  Florida,  iivc  cam- 
paigns and  930,000,000  of  dollar?  ?  Well  then,  if  wc  arc 
not  certain  ;  this  wtu*  may  go  on,  if  uHbnsive  opcrationfl  are 
to  be  continued,  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  I 
know  not  what  number  of  campaigns.  1  say  may,  for  the 
mere  possibility  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  wise  people 
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fixim  a  policy  which  would  lead  to  such  ilisastrotis  results,  aa 
would  a  long  and  protracted  war,  in  atteuipting  to  subdne 
Mexico,  aud  where  especially  so  little  is  to  be  gained.  What 
can  we  gain,  if  success  should  finally  crown  our  efforts,  bv 
subduing  the  country  ?  What  would  we  tlo  with  it  ?  Shall 
we  annex  the  States  of  Mexico  to  our  Union  ?  Can  wc 
incorporate  a  jieoplo  so  dissimilar  in  every  respect — so 
little  qualified  for  free  and  popular  government — ^without 
certain  destruction  to  our  political  institutions  ?  Or  can  we 
bring  into  our  Union  8,000,000  of  people  all  professing 
one  religion,  and  all  concentrated  under  a  jiowerfiiland  wealthy 
priesthood,  without  subjecting  the  country  to  the  most  vio- 
lent religious  conflict,  and  bringing  the  Oovcmment  in  the 
end  under  control  of  h  sinjjlc  tect  ?  Xo,  These  dii&culties 
ore  insurmountable.  Tbo  question  then  recurs,  What  shall 
ve  do  with  the  country  ?  Shall  wc  hold  it  as  a  subject 
province  ?  Consequences  not  less  fatal  wil)  result  from  this 
disposition  of  it.  It  would  end  in  the  loss  of  liberty,  as  it  ever 
haa,  where  free  States  undertake  to  hold  in  subjection  extend- 
ed provinces.  The  process  would  be  short  and  easy,  Tt 
would  be  followed  by  enormous  patronage,  and  that  again  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Executive,  and  end  finally  iu  desjiotisni,  by  making  that  de- 
portnieut  absolute.  Such  would  l«;  the  inevitable  results,  if 
you  should  undertake  either  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
Union,  or  to  lioKl  them  as  subject  provinces  ; — unless,  iadeed, 
the  stem  conflict  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
bolding  States,  as  to  the  disjiosition  to  be  made  of  the  terri- 
tory, should  give  a  dillerent  tiu-n  to  the  conquest,  and  termi- 
uatc  the  whole  in  a  disruption  of  the  Union. 

But  if  the  dread  of  tiiese  results  should  determine  us  to 
abandon,  after  we  had  sTibdm'd  if,  what  we  shall  acquire  by 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  war, — us  we  certainly  would.  If 
wu  acted  wisely, — how  strongly  it  would  illustrate  the  folly 
of  what  is  called  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     It  would, 
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on  that  supposition,  leave  us,  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of 
territorj*  in  concerned,  after  all  oiu-  mighty  sacrifices,  aotl 
tho  hazards  and  disastei-s  to  which  wc  may  he  exposed,  where 
we  now  stand,  and  where  we  may  staud.  and  maintain  our- 
selves with  jjerioct  certainty,  with  little  or  no  sacrifice  of 
men  and  money,  and  without  any  hazard  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

We  would  be  f'>rtunate,  amon^  these  sacrifices,  to  esca]>e 
without  an  appalljui;  losa  of  human  life,  and  an  immense 

,  burden  in  tho  shape  of  a  public  debt,  to  be  followed  by  a 
ponnam'iit  and  irretrievable  loss  of  free  trade,  for  generations 
lo  come  ;  to  sjiy  nothing  of  tho  disastrous  consequences 
which  the  vastly-increased  patronage  of  the  G-overament 
may  have  upon  our  free  institutions,  and  the  loss  of  repu 
tiou  and  standing  as  a  guvommeut  and  a  people,  should  we, 
after  putting  forth  all  our  efforts  to  subdue  the  country  in  a 
vigorous  war,  bo  baffled  in  the  attempt 

When  I  Raid  there  was  a  mysterious  connection  between 
the  fate  of  our  country  ami  thjit  of  Mexico,  I  had  reference 
to  the  great  fact  tluit  we  stood  hi  such  relation  to  her  that 
we  could  make  no  disposition  of  Mexico,  as  a  subject  or 
conquered  nation,  that  would  not  prove  disastrous  to  us  ; 
nor  could  we  conquer  and  subdue  her  without  great  Bacrifico 
and  injurious  effects  to  our  institutions. 

Hence  my  opinion,  already  expressed,  that  it  is  our  true 
policy  not  to  weaken  or  humble  her,  but  to  desire  to  sec 
her  under  a  safe  and  stable  government,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining all  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  inde- 
pendent uutiuus.  Situated  as  the  two  countries  are  to  eacli 
other,  ray  conviction  is  deep  that  the  proaijerity  of  each,  and 
the  maintenance  of  icce  and  popular  institutions  on  the  part 
of  both,  depend  greatly  upon  our  pursuing  towards  her  a 
just  and  liljenil  course  of  policy.  lu  this  view  I  hold  thi? 
war  to  have  been  a  great  de[)ariure  from  our  true  line  of 
policy,  and,  therefore,  deeply  to  be  deplored.     8hoidd  we  bo 
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so  unfortunate  now  as  to  commit  the  error  of  determiniug 
to  prosecute  offensive  operations  ngorously,  iusteiwl  of  tiikiug 
a  defensive  position,  wu  shiill  take  a  step  which,  I  fear,  wo 
shall  long  have  to  rue.  Thus  tTiinking,  I  regard  it  a  para- 
mount question — party  is  nothing  to  it ;  but,  let  mo  say  to 
whatever  party  may  lulviee  it,  that  they  stake  their  fate 
upon  a  cast  which  may  end  in  their  overthrow  and  ruin, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  consideraliou  of  disasters  to  the 
country,  on  which  I  have  so  fully  dwelt. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  escape,  as  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  seeing,  and  that  I  have  .suggested.  I  might  say  much 
more  to  enforce  its  adoption,  but  forbear  consuiuiug  the 
further  tlmo  of  the  Senate.  The  way  I  have  suggested  is 
not  the  result  of  recent  reflection,  for  I  have  long  looked 
upon  the  subject  with  intense  interest.  Nor  is  it  the  first 
time  I  have  su^ested  it  in  my  place.  Buring  the  last  ses- 
sion, in  a  discussion  while  our  doors  were  closed,  on  the  bill 
appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars  for  a  like  object,  I  sug- 
gested, hut  more  brictly,  the  same  plan  of  policy  as  the 
most  advisable  course,  and  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I  could 
sue,  likely  soon  to  bring  the  war  to  a  ceitoin  and  successful 
terminatior. 

With  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  myself,  I  shall 
close  my  remarks.  I  shall  feel  myself  compelleil,  as  the 
Senate  will  readily  perceive  from  what  I  have  said,  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  i^Iiclugan.  In 
reference  to  that  amendment,  and  the  bill  itself,  I  reserve 
an  expression  of  opinion  until  I  see  further  developments, 
loth  as  to  the  course  of  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  iu 
conducting  the  war,  and  the  gieat  domestic  question  to 
which  I  have  alludcil.  My  vote  may  depend  upon  develop- 
ments as  to  both. 
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SPEECH 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Tuiuey  of  Teimessee,  delivered  iii  tLe 
Senate,  February  12th,  1847. 

Mr.  CAt-HOUs.  If  the  Senator  speaks  of  mc  aa  an  aspi- 
rant for  the  Presidency,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  I  am  no 
aspirrtiit — never  have  beou.  I  wtiulil  not  turn  uu  my  heel 
for  the  rresidency  ;  and  he  has  uttered  a  libel  ujKm  me, — 

[The  Pbesident.  Tlio  lionot-ablo  Senator  must  bo  aware  that — 
(the  roniaiiider  of  llio  Btjiitciice  was  lost).] 

Mr.  CALnouN.  If  ho  supiwses  that  I  am  caiKiblo  of  vot- 
ing upon  any  question  with  reference  to  the  Presidency,  or  any 
other  consideration  but  a  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  my 
country.  No,  Sir.  The  whole  volume  of  my  life  shows  me 
tu  he  abore  that.  There  are  men,  Mr.  President,  who  can- 
not believe  that  an  individual  Is  influenced  by  any  other 
than  party  consideratiana  or  presidential  elections,  and  who 
attribute  all  luutivL's  tu  one  or  other  of  these  ;  and  I  am  the 
most  misunderstood  man.  in  the  world  by  that  portion  of 
this  and  every  other  party.  No,  Sir ;  I  want  no  Presidency ; 
I  want  to  do  my  duty.  No  denunciations  here,  or  out  of 
this  House,  can  deflect  me  a  single  inch  from  going  directly 
at  what  I  aim, — and  that  is,  the  good  of  the  countiy.  I 
have  always  acted  upon  it, — and  1  will  always  act  upon  it. 
If  he  means  to  say  that  there  is  any  organized  op{>ofiition 
here,- — aa  far  as  I  am  concerned,  or  my  friends, — ^which  af- 
fects the  votes  here,  irrespective  of  public  dnty  and  convio- 
tiou,  never,  never  was  a  man  more  mistaken — never  !  And 
I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  fur  hiui,  or  any  other  Senator 
here,  to  specify  a  single  measure  that  wc  have  cither  delayed 
or  defeated  tliat  is  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  the  war. 
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Now,  I  ask  him — I  patiso,  and  ask  him, — if  he  can  point  to 
a  eiDgle  one  ? 

[Mr.  Turnkt.  I  will  try  when  you  giet  tbrougli.} 


Mb.  CALnotTN.  No,  Sir,  no  1  Not  a  single  one.  I  voted 
several  times  for  adjoummeat  with  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  when  I  considered  that  adjournment  was  proper  ;  but 
I  have  no  concert  with  them, — no  more  than  I  have  with 
those  on  this  side.  Mr.  President,  in  thus  acting  without 
concert,  I  performed  my  duty.  What  wo  want,  above  all 
thmgs  on  earth  in  our  public  men,  is  independence.  It  is 
one  great  defect  in  the  character  of  the  public  men  of 
America,  that  there  is  that  real  want  of  independence ;  and, 
in  this  respcctj  u  most  miirked  contrast  exists  between  pub- 
lic men  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  But  this  is 
not  the  proiier  occasion  on  which  that  diflereuce  i.s  to  be 
pointed  out ;  but  1  will  say,  that  it  is  in  port  tho  \rretched 
system  of  caucusing,  which  lias  cTcated  in  every  State  a 
party  of  men  who  work  in  concert  to  get  offices  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  plunder,  and  who  exercise  too  great  a  control  over  the 
measures  of  Congreijfi.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  thought 
proper  to  refer  to  me  in  this  pointed  manner.  I  have  seen 
these  insinuations  in  varions  (lunrtere,  and  in  different  presses ; 
but  they  are  to  niu  as  notliing.  If  I  know  myself — ^if  my 
head  was  at  stake,  I  wuuld  da  my  duty,  be  the  cunseq^uence 
what  it  might.  Sir,  they  could  not  urge  me  upon  this  war. 
Why  so  ?  I  hu]>Q  upon  some  occasion  I  shall  liave  an  op- 
lM>rtunity  to  stale  the  reasons  more  in  detail.  But,  amongst 
other  reasons,  1  saw  in  this  very  war  what  every  man  now 
b^ina  to  see — consequences  which  deterred  mo.  And  we 
are  not  at  tho  bottom  yet.  I  stdud  uimju  the  occasion  alone, 
separated  from  my  reHi>ecteiI  and  esteemed  colleague  (Mr. 
McDuffie).  I  %'oted  here  in  my  seat  against  it  ;  and  can  he 
(Mr.  Tomey)  suppose  that  I  ^waa  governed  by  the  paltry 
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and  miserable  consideration  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States  ?  The  position  is  respectable ;  but  there  are  other 
positions  inflnitoly  more  so.  I  would  rather  btj  au  iudejHin- 
dent  Senator,  governe*!  by  my  own  vicwn,  gwiug  for  the  good 
of  the  cuuutry,  uucoutrollcd  by  auy  tkiug  which  mortal  man 
cau  bring  to  bear  upon  nic,  than  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States, — put  there  as  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  fcT  many  years  past. 

[Here  Mr.  Turnoy  mado  some  remnrka ;  after  which  Mr.  C.  again 
rose  and  said :— ] 

I  am  really  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  repel  a  great  many  insinuations 
whicli  I  have  seen  upon  tliis  voiy  subject,  and  the  endeavor 
to  lis.  ujjon  myseli"  and  fnends  the  resiMjnsibility  of  which  he 
has  spoken.  He  has  got  up  and  made  a  grave  chaise, — that 
there  was,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  a  party  combined 
together,  iu  roferonco  to  Presidential  elections,  who  con- 
trolled all  measures  with  an  eye  to  tliat.  I  have  already 
denied  that  1  was  any  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  1 
apiH.'!»l  to  every  friend — to  my  friends  upon  this  floor,  upon 
either  side  of  the  House,  and  to  every  one  in  the  State  of 
Soutli  Carolina — if  my  whole  course  of  conduct  has  not  been 
this  :  that  I  would  not  accept  the  Presidency  imless  it  comos 
to  me  by  the  voice  of  the  American  people ;  and  theu,  only 
from  a  Ben.se  of  duty,  and  as  au  obligation.  At  my  time  of 
life  the  Presidency  is  notliing  ;  and  for  many  a  long  year, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  aspired  to  an  object  far  higher  than 
the  Presidency — that  is,  doing  my  duty — imder  all  circum- 
tances — in  cverj'  trial,  irrespective  of  parties,  and  without  re- 
gard to  rriemlwhips  or  enmities — but  simply  in  reference  to  the 
}irosj)crity  of  the  country.  If  my  life  be  reviewed  hereafter, 
1  leave  to  those  who  may  review  it  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  What  charge  has  he  made  out  against  m^'self  and 
the  few  of  my  friends  who  vott.il  with  me  during  tUc  present 
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abandoned  auy  measures  cuauectcd  wiLlt  tbo  conduct  of  thia 
war?  One  aiugle  act  only,  and  that  is,  not  votiug  for  the 
pmpnsitiou  for  a  lieutenant-general.  Now,  Mr.  FR-sidcnt, 
on  this  v>c  uec-d  no  apology*.  That  vote  ueedn  no  deieuce. 
If  the  American  pi^ople  have  been  unanimous  on  any  one 
subject,  they  have  been  on  tliat.  Now  this  is  only  one  act, 
and  I  aui  happy  tliat  here,  in  njy  plac",  in  the  presence  of 
this  Urge  audience,  I  have  an  opportunity  ti>  repel  tliia 
charge,  so  that  the  whole  truth  may  go  forth  in  regard  to 
it.  But  not  a  single  other  vote  can  be  shown  on  which  to 
rest  this  charge.  For  if  tliero  liad  been  another,  it  would 
have  been  added  to  the  long  catalogue  whiclt  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  drawn  uji  against  me  upon  other  and  irrole- 
Taot  BuLjcct».  But  there  'm  another,  which  he  HU!4])0Cta. 
He  suspects  that  I  will  uot  vote  for  the  Three  Million  Bill  ; 
And  that  because  I  said,  when  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  1 
waited  further  developments.  "Was  there  any  thing,  Mr, 
President,  in  that  ? — was  the  Senator  ignorant  that  a  propo- 
sitioD  had  been  mode  in  the  other  House,  and  probably 
would  be  made  here,  to  stick  the  Wilraot  proviso  on  it  ?  I 
put  it  to  Hm — I  put  it  to  Scuatoi-s  oa  both  t<idcswho  i-epre- 
9cnt  Southern  portions  of  the  Union — whether  he  or  any  of 
them  will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  amendment  be  appended  ? 
And  because  I  choose  to  make  this  reservation — (and  there 
are  other  reasons,  not  necessary'  to  bu  slated  at  present, 
equally  powerful)— because  I  choose  to  make  this  reservation, 
I  am  to  be  held  uj)  as  embarrassiug  Congress,  consuming  its 
time,  and  opposing  measures  necessai-y  to  carry  on  the  war  [ 
Well,  08  to  that  consumption  of  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unfounded  insinuations.  Is  there  auy  Senator  at  all,  who 
takes  part  in  the  debates,  who  has  consumed  less  time  than 
myseli'?  1  have  made  but  a  single  speech, — the  other  day, 
— and  that  of  but  an  hour's  length  ;  and  besides  that,  I 
have  not  made  a  sj>eech  that  has  occupied  live  minutes  ;  and 
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yet  on  these  grounds,  amountlug  to  nothing,  we  arc  told  thai 
vre  are  to  be  responsible  for  every  thing  connected  with  the 
session,  done  or  not  done  !  Well,  that  shows  a  very  deep 
feeling  working'  within.  Tt  iimy  Imj  there  are  aspirants  to  the 
Prcftidency  who  ihink  something  may  be  gained  by  making 
these  charges.  I  know  not.  Or  it  may  he  iho  indiWdiiol 
feeling  of  the  Senator  himself,  from  some  personal  considera- 
tions,— although  I  do  not  know  how  this  can  be,  as  I  never 
had  the  slighest  poi*sonal  diiference  with  him.  He  accuses 
mo  of  voting  against  the  bill  the  other  day  upon  the  ground 
of  some  constitutional  objection,  and  that  I  had  given  a  dif- 
ierent  vote  in  the  year  1813.  There  was  a  bill  passed  in 
1813^  but  is  there  any  evidence  that  this  question  was  mode 
or  presented?  I  believe  the  J^enator  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Webster)  was  then  ii  luwuber  uf  the  House.  He  mayi 
be  able  to  tell.  It  is  a  long  time  ego.  I  have  forgotten  alii 
about  it.  But,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  never  heard 
the  question  presented  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
vision till  it  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Huntington)  in  the  discussion  here. 

[Mr.  Webster  hera  said,  \VhvLlier  it  was  diseased  earlier  tlmn  May, 
181>:1, 1  know  not;  but  I  know  the  question  was  not  raised  then,  nor 
since,  till  now.  ] 

Mr.  Calhods.  Solthought.  But  doesnot  the  Senator 
Imow  that,  in  these  complicated  measures,  often  very  im- 
portant constitutional  questions  may  present  themselves  ? 
Now  I  am  to  l»e  charged,  on  such  grounds,  as  having  changed 
my  opinions — pleatling  infancy  at  one  time,  and  dotage  atj 
another  ;  for  such  is  the  language  whicli  the  Benato] 
applies.  But  again  :  he  spoke  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
>par  OS  arising  from  the  annexation  of  Texas.  1  did  take  a 
deep  interest  in  that  measure  of  annexation,  and  to  do  act 
of  my  life  do  I  revert  mth  more  entire  satisfaction.  Annexa- 
tioa  at  that  time,  according  to  my  opuuon,  was  a  question 
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of  pure  uecessity.     I  might  go  into  llii«  mutter  if  it  would 
uot  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

[Cries  of  "Gooa-^ 

According  to  my  view,  the  time  was  not  propitious  in  one 
respect.  The  then  Fresiddiit  liad  no  party  in  either  House. 
I  am  uot  certain  that  he  hud  u  single  supporter  in  this,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  ulher.  It  appeared  to  uio 
to  be  a  very  unpropitious  niomeut,  under  such  circumstanccB, 
to  carrj*  tlirough  so  important  a  measure.  When  it  was  inti- 
mated to  me  tliat  1  would  he  nominated  for  tlic  otHcc  of 
Secretary*  of  State,  I  strongly  remonstrated  against  it  to  my 
friends  here ;  but  before  my  remonstrance  reached  them  I 
was  unanimously  appointed,  and  was  compelled  to  accept.  I 
saw  that  the  Admiuisti-atiun  was  weak,  and  that  the  very 
important  measure  would  be  liahle  to  be  defeated.  But  cir- 
cnmstances  made  action  on  it  inevitahlu.  I  ascertained, 
firom  sources  perfectly  reliabk',  tliat  at  the  World's  Conven- 
tion the  American  delegation  suggested  to  the  abolitionists 
of  England,  lliat  then  was  the  time  to  act — and  if  they 
wbhod  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  slavery,  it  must  be  in  Texas  ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  that^  En^fland  must  obtain  control  there. 
I  received  information — I  will  not  say  official,  but  fix)m  a 
quarter  in  which  there  could  be  no  mistake — that  an  inter- 
view had  taken  place  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  World's  Conwntion.  I  was  then  at  homein  South 
Carolina,  and  immctliately  transmitted  to  tha  Secretary  of 
State  that  information,  acconijmnied  by  my  opinion  that  it 
demanded  instant  attention.  T  suppose  that  letter  and  my 
communication  formed  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  movement 
then  made  for  annexation.  What  was  thcu  tho  condition 
of  Texas  ?  She  was  weak,  and  could  not  long  remain  with- 
out the  support  of  England  or  tho  United  States.  The 
British  Gorernnient  saw  this,  and  commenced  its  operations 
under  the  suggestion  of  the  World's  Ci:»nvention,  by  press- 
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ing  Mexico  to  recognize  her  indepentleuce  on  condition  of 
abolishing  slaverj-.  The  time  had  come  to  act,  and  for  con- 
Beqncncoe  to  be  met,  be  they  what  they  might.  I  accepted 
th«  office,  with  all  these  difficulties  before  me.  I  said  :  This 
office  is  iiiificceptable  to  me.  I  go  in  with  no  small  share  of 
reputation,  if  T  may  judge  from  appearances.  I  shall  expe- 
rience great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
I  have  been  appointtid,  ami  may  lose  much  reputation  ;  but 
I  roust  do  my  duty.  I  undertook  it,  and  when  I  undertake 
n  thing  I  go  straightforward  to  it.  I  placed  the  question  on 
its  true  ground, — that  this  movement  was  intended  to  bring 
Texas  under  the  control  of  England,  with  a  view  to  abolish 
slavery  there, — and,  through  that,  of  abolishing  it  through- 
out this  country.  A  treaty  wils  formed,  and  it  shared  tlie 
fate  that  might  have  ahuost  been  expected  fivra  the  weak- 
ness of  the  administration.  It  was  defeated.  But  the 
Senator  says  I  had  stipulated  in  that  treaty  that  the  Rio 
Qrande  was  the  boundarj'. 

[Mr.  Ti'KN-£T.    I  remarked  that  I  had  never  read  the  treaty,  but  1 

•mdci^loixl  lliat  it«  terms  went  to  tiie  Rio  Oriwde.] 

Mb.  Calhoun.    The  Senator  is  just  as  wrong  in  that  as  in 
all  his  understandings.     No  such  thing  ;  the  line  was  inten- 
tionally left  open.     The  two  respectable  commissioners  from 
Texas  will  bear  me  testimony  us  to  that.     It  was  expressly 
left  open,  in  order  that  the  boundary  might  be  subsequently 
established  by  negotiation  with   Mexico.     I   know  that  &^ 
Senator  of  this  botly  put  a  construction  on  it  similar  to  that' 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  strongly  assailed  me  on 
that  assumption.     But  it  was  so  far  from  tnie,  that,  as  sooi 
as  the  treaty  was  signed,  1  communicated  directly  with  th< 
Mexican  Government,  thnmgh  our  Chai^-d'Affaires,  and' 
stated  that  I  was  ready  to  settle  all  questions  of  difference, 
and  amongst   others  the  boundary,  ujjon  the  most  libera] 
principles.     I   did   not  apprehend  that  war  would   follow. 
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But  I  Ai»  held  rc8])onsible,  on  tho  ground  that  if  Texas  had 
uot  been  annexed  wc  should  not  hnvo  had  n  Mexican  war. 
U  he  sure  of  that  ?  Why,  this  is  an  attack  on  Mr.  Polk. 
What  18  the  wluile  Blaple  of  the  niesgagB  hut  that  the  real 
cause  of  war  wa.s  iujmica  committed  on  American  citizens 
long  before  annexation?  Has  the  (gentleman  overlooked 
that?  And  did  not  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  A'an  Bnren 
declare  that  those  injuries  wci-o  a  jnst  cause  of  war?  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  war,  if  he  desirce  to  know,  was  the 
marching  of  our  forces  from  the  frontier, — 

[A  SssATOR.    Corpus  Christi.] 

— from  Corpus  Chrtsti  to  the  banks  of  the  Del  Xortc.  To 
repel  that,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  is  what  the  President 
calls  an  invasion, — assuming  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  the 
boundary.  But  can  that  bo  justly  clmrged  to  annexation? 
If  General  Taylor  had  remained  wliere  he  was,  there  Would 
have  been  no  in\-iisxon.  The  evldcnco  is  clear.  The  fact  is 
— and  cannot  be  denied — that  General  Arista  commuuicated 
to  General  Taylor,  either  by  letter  or  a  trusty  ugcut,  that 
i'  the  American  troops  would  remain  where  they  were  (at 
Corpus  Christi),  the  Mexican  troops  would  remain  where 
they  wore  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  del  Korte).  That 
both  might  send  out  detachments  to  the  Salt  Colorado  (a 
stream  about  midway  between  the  two  places),  for  the  pur- 
jmse  of  guarding  the  frontier  and  jireventing  smuggling,— 
and  that  there  would  ho  no  c(mflict  between  them.  U I  am 
not  mintaken,  this  was  commuuicated  to  the  department, 
and  a  call  upnu  it  would  bring  it  forth,  if  it  should  be  re- 
quired. I  think  sometliiug  to  the  same  effect  was  recently 
published  in  tlie  tsouthcrn  papers. 

[A  Sesator.     Yea,] 

So,  then,  wc  have  clear  evidence  that  the  war  was  made  hj 
the  order  to  march  to  the  Del  Norte.  That  the  Pivsident* 
believed  that  to  be  the  boundary  I  do  not  question. 
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But  the  groat  question  cornea  up,  Has  the  Executive  the 
right  to  determiiic  what  our  boundary  is  ?  When  we  have 
a  disputed  bouudar)*  question — ^and  we  have  had  many — - 
does  it  belong  to  the  Exccuiivo  or  to  Congi-ess  to  detennine 
it  ?  There  ai-c  two  ways  to  do  it.  One  is  by  negotiation 
and  treaty,  to  be  performed  by  the  Executive  and  this  body, 
iu  case  the  two  nations  a^5ree  to  nep;otiate.  The  other  is,  if 
the  party  disputeu  the  boundary  and  will  not  come  to  (emis, 
for  CongresH  to  declare  where  the  boundary  is,  and  maintain 
it,  if  need  be,  at  the  hazard  of  war.  How  long  did  the 
boundary  of  Maine  remain  ^macttlcd  ?  From  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence  in  1783,  down  to  the  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Mnssachnsctts  closed  it  by  treaty.  But 
did  any  of  our  Presidents  ever  think  of  marching  troops 
upun  tiio  line  ?  The  British  held  Detroit  tind  I'ort  mauwix 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  until  Jay's  treaty  in  17S4.  Bid 
General  Washington  undertake  to  establish  the  boundary  by 
marching  troops  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  our  boun- 
dary ?  If  war,  then,  has  followed  annexation,  it  is  not  to 
be  traced  to  any  one  from  South  Carolina,  but  to  one  &om 
Tennessee. 

I  might  say  more  on  this  subject,  but  I  will  not  detain 
the  Senate.  The  gentleman  has  made  a  great  many  cliorges 
about  my  politieal  course.  Ho  haa  charged  mo  with  incon- 
sistency, and  represented  ine  as  voting  on  different  aides  of 
all  questions.  Tlie  gentleman's  understanding  on  this  point 
is  just  as  correct  as  on  all  others.  I  leave  that  all  to  hi»- 
torj'.  1  will  not  say  that  1  have  not  changed  my  opinions  on 
many  things — very  seldom  on  constitutional  points — and  not 
often  on  questions  of  policy.  My  mind  is  indeed  rather 
rigid.  Like  all  young  men  coming  to  Congress,  T  had  my 
opinions  Iwth  as  to  principle  and  policy,  but  had  much  to 
learn  as  to  the  actual  working  of  our  system,  which  could 
only  bo  had  from  actual  experience:  before  they  could 
tirmly  and  fully  established,  I  had  to  go  through  the  process' 
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of  experience.  At  that  time,  the  great  question  was  the  war 
with  Great  Britain^  in  reference  to  which  I  took  a  bold  and 
decided  stand.  I  continued  in  CangreHB  hut  two  years  atler 
the  war  ;  and,  after  filling  the  offici's  of  Secretary  of  War 
and  ^'"ice  President,  rctiiriied  to  Congress  and  took  my  seat 
in  thia  body  in  1832-3  ;  and,  from  that  day  to  thin,  the  toI- 
ume  of  my  lii'e  is  known  to  the  country  ;  and  I  chaUengo 
the  Senator,  or  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  to  show^  from  that 
day  to  this,  wherein  T  liavo  changed  my  news.  He  says 
that  when  the  question  cjime  up  on  the  recognition  of  Texas, 
I  belonged  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  No.  I  be- 
longed, to  neither  side.  Several  Senators — the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  nearest  to  me,  and  the  Senator  from  MaBsa- 
chusetts — can  testify  as  to  that.  I  never  met  in  caucus  in 
ronsultation  with  uitlier  side  of  the  House.  I  took  my  own 
indejx^udeut  course,  stuuding  nearly  alone  for  some  years, — 
voting  for  what  I  believed  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the 
countTj',  irrespective  of  party.  And  let  me  say,  I  have 
never  attended  those  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  delibera- 
tion with  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  except  du- 
ring the  period  of  excitement  in  the  extra  session  called  by 
Qencral  Harrison  in  1844,  and  part  of  the  next  session.  I 
attended  theu,  because  the  Democratic  party  had  been  over- 
fhrown  in  the  preceding  elections,  and  there  were,  at  that 
time,  great  questions  involved  in  the  issues  between  the 
parties,  in  which  I  agreed  with  them  and  was  opiwsed  to  the 
uppoaito  party.  I  met  only  in  reference  to  the  arrangements 
to  sustain  the  Democratic  party  in  those  issues,  but  not  on 
subjects  of  legislation  on  which  tho  party  was  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  long  time  n  member  of  this 
body.  It  is  the  first  time  in  which  an  assault  has  been  made 
upon  me,  and  without  the  slightest  provucation.  It  seems 
to  me  tliat  if  tho  gentleman  had  answered,  Yea,  when  asked 
if  he  referred  to  me,  it  would  have  been  more  manly 
But  he  pointed  to  me,  and  I  could  not  remain  silent. 
TOi_  nr.— 23 
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It  is  painfal  for  mo,  Sir,  to  come  out  on  these  occauons , 
I  desire  rather  never  to  8peak  of  myself;  but  T  pardon  the 
gentleman, — for  ho  has  given  nie  au  opportunity  to  set  my- 
self right  on  curtain,  points,  in  relation  to  which  I  wish  to 
stand  right,  and  may  tako  another  opportunity  tu  niake  my- 
self more  fully  undcratood.  As  to  the  war,  I  have  deplored  it. 
I  have  deplored  it  for  its  consequences.  I  have  deploi-ed  it  for 
the  manner  of  bringing  it  on.  As  to  my  views  in  reference  to 
the  war,  I  have  kept  silent ;  assailed  here  and  throughout 
tho  countn*,  my  friends  urged  me  to  come  out  and  explain 
at  the  last  session,  1  intended  to  remain  silent  until  I  saw 
fe  suitable  opprjrtunity  for  explanation.  And  liero  let  me 
sayj — what  jnst  now  comes  to  my  mind.  It  may  be  asked, 
thinkint;  as  I  do  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  why  I  did  not 
take  some  steps  to  arrest  the  march  of  General  Taylor  ?  In 
the  first  place,  I  neyer  heard  that  the  march  was  ordered 
until  a  long  time  after  the  order  was  given.  The  Senator 
fmm  Delaware  (Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton)  gave  me  the  first  inti- 
mation that  the  order  had  been  issued.  I  replied  that  it 
was  impossible,  and  co^ild  not  believe  it  until  the  fact  was  cer- 
tainly ascertaineil.  After  General  Taylor  had  actually  com- 
menced his  march,  1  said  to  several  ol'  my  friends, — he  ought 
to  be  stopped,  it  will  bring  on  war.  I  said  also,  if  my  mem- 
orj'  sen'es  me,  the  same  thing  to  the  iSenator  from  Delaware, 
from  whom  I  first  derived  my  information. 

[The  Sonator  asscDteJ.] 

I  said  to  him  and  others  that  the  Oregon  and  Mex- 
ican questions  were  intimately  connected  ;  that  a  war  with 
Eugland,  in  reference  to  Oregun,  would  certainly  involve 
in  its  conspijtienees  u  war  with  Jlexico ;  and  that  ji  war 
with  Mexico  might  also  invulve  a  war  about  Orcgou,  or 
at  nil  events  prevent  the  settlement  ot  our  diflicuUies  with 
bnglund  in  reference  to  it.  That,  thus  viewing  it.  General 
Taylor,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  stopped ;    and  that  I 
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would  lay  a  resolution  on  the  table  cftlling  lot  the  ordci 
under  which  ho  marched,  and  would  follow  it  up  by  a  res- 
ulutiun  to  arrest  his  miirch,  were  I  not  prevented  by  tho  po- 
sition which  I  occupied.  Of  the  two,  I  considered  it  more 
important  to  avoid,  o.  war  with  Knglaud  about  Oregon  than 
a  war  with  Mexico,  iojportant  as  I  thought  it  was  to  avoid 
that.  That  it  wos  important  I  should  inaintaia  tho  kindest 
and  most  friendly  relations  with  tho  Prosidcnt,  in  order  that 
I  should  havo  aotaa  weight  in  briuging  tho  Oregon  question 
to  an  amicable  settlement ;  and  that,  if  I  were  to  move  in 
reference  to  the  order  given  to  General  Taylor,  it  would,  1 
feared,  place  mo  in  hostile  relations  to  the  Executive,  and 
destrtiy  any  wciglit  1  might  havo  with  it  on  the  Oregon 
question.  Tins,  with  the  hupe  that  tlie  Ort-gon  question 
might  be  settled  belbro  an  u-ctual  couliict  hctwecn  the  forces 
under  General  Taylor  and  those  under  Arista,  prevented  me 
from  acting.  Otherwise,  1  would  certtiinly  have  made  a 
move  to  arrest  the  march — and  thereby  to  arrest  the  war. 
I  have  much  more  to  say  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
war,  which  I  must  |iostponu  until  some  suitable  occasion.  I 
could  statu  some  facts  iu  relation  to  Oregon,  but  1  am  not 
at  liberty,  and  therefore  forbear,  i  thank  tho  Senate  for  tho 
kindness  with  which  it  has  now  heard  me. 
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On  presenting  liis  Resolutions  on  the  Slave  Question, 
made  in  the  Senate,  February  19tb,  1847. 

Mb.  Calhoun  rose  and  sjud :  Mr.  President,  I  liso  to 
offer  a  set  of  resolutions  in  referenco  to  the  various  resolutions 
Irum  the  State  legislatures  U[K)U  the  subject  of,  what  they 
call,  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  proviso  attached  to  the 
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H0U80  bill,  called  the  Three  Jfillion  Bill  What  1  propoae 
before  I  uend  mr  resolutions  to  the  table,  is  to  make  a  fevr 
explanatorr  remarks. 

Mr.  Preaident,  it  wa*  eolemnly  asserted  on  this  floor  some 
lime  Hgo^  that  all  parties  in  the  tion-slaveholding  States  had 
come  to  a  fixed  and  Bolemn  dctormioation  npon  two  propo- 
sitions. One  was, — that  there  should  be  no  further  admis- 
sion of  any  States  into  this  Union  which  pennitted,  hy  their 
constitutions,  the  existence  of  slavery;  and  vhe  other  was, — 
tliat  riaverj*  shall  not  hereafter  exist  in  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  give  to  the  noa-slaveholding  States  the  monopoly  of  the 
public  domain,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  slaTeholding 
States.  Since  that  declaration  was  made,  we  have  had 
abundant  proof  that  there  was  a  satisfactory  foondatiou  for 
it.  We  have  receiveil  already  solemn  resolutions  passed,  by 
seven  of  the  nnn-slaveholding  Btates — one-half  of  the  number 
already  in  the  Union,  Iowa  not  being  counted — using  the 
strongest  possible  bnguagc  to  that  efiect ;  and  no  doubt,  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  similar  resolutions  will  be  received  from 
all  of  the  non-slavcholding  States.  But  we  need  not  go  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Congress.  The  subject  has  been  agitated 
in  the  other  House,  and  they  have  sent  up  a  bill  "  prohibiting 
the  extension  of  slavery  "  (using  their  own  language)  "  to 
any  territory  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  United  States 
hereafter."  At  the  some  time,  two  resolutions  which  have 
been  moved  to  extend  the  compromise  line  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  during  the  present  session,  have 
been  rejected  by  a  decided  majority. 

Sir,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  it 
is  high  time  that  the  Southern  States — the  slaveholding  States, 
shoiUd  inquire  what  is  now  their  i-clative  strength  in  this 
Union,  and  what  it  will  be  if  this  determination  should  be 
carried  into  effect  hereafter.  Already  we  are  in  a  minority — 
I  use  the  word  "  we  "  for  brevity's  sake^-already  wo  are  in  a 
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unority  in  tho  other  House, — in  the  electoral  college, — and 
I  may  Bay,  in  every  department  of  this  Government,  except, 
at  present,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — there  for  the 
present  we  liave  an  equality.  Of  the  twenty-eight  States, 
foortecn  are  non-slaveholding  and  fourteen  are  slaveholding, 
— counting  Delaware,  wliich  is  doubtful, — as  ouo  of  tho  uou- 
slaveholding  States.  But  this  equality  of  strength  exists 
only  in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  clerks,  at  ray  request,  has 
furnished  me  with  a  statement  of  what  is  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  descriptions  of  States,  in  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  elcetoml  college.  There  arc  228  rcpn-sen- 
tatives,  including  Iowa,  which  is  already  represented  there. 
Of  these,  138  are  from  non-slaveholding  States,  and  90  are 
from  what  arc  called  the  slave  States— giving  a  majority,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  the  former  of  48.  In  the  electoral  college 
there  are  168  vote*  belonging  to  the  nun-Hlaveliolding  States, 
and  118  to  the  slavcholdiug,  giving  a  majority  of  50  to  the 
Don-elavehold  i  ng. 

We,  Sir.  President,  have  at  present  only  one  position  in 
the  Qovemmcnt,  by  which  we  may  make  any  resistance  to 
this  a^iressive  policy  which  1ms  been  declared  against  the 
Sonth  ;  or  any  other  that  thu  uon-slavehoIJing  States  may 
choose  to  adopt.  And  this  equality  in  tliis  body  is  one  of 
the  most  transient  character.  Already  Iowa  is  a  State  ;  but 
owing  to  Buukc  dumestic  ditEcullics,  h  nnt  yiit  represented  in 
this  body.  When  she  aiq)earH  litre,  there  will  be  an  addition 
of  two  Senators  to  the  representatives  hero  of  the  non-slave-. 
holding  States.  Already  Wisconsin  has  passed  the  initiatory 
stage,  and  will  be  heiv  the  next  session.  This  will  add 
two  more,  making  a  clear  majority  of  four  in  this  body  on 
the  side  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  who  will  thus  be 
enabled,  to  sway  even,-  brunch  of  this  Guvernment  at  their 
will  and  pleasure.  But,  if  this  aggressive  policy  be  followed 
— if  the  determination  of  the  non*slaveholding  States  is  to  be 
adhered  to  hereafter,  and  we  are  to  be  entirely  excluded 
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fi-oni  tho  territories  which  wo  already  possess,  or  may  poB8i»s 
—if  this  is  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government,  I  ask 
wljat  will  be  our  aituatiou  hereafter  ? 

Sir,  there  is  ample  space  for  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  largest 
description  of  States  in  the  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Already  a  law  is  in  course  of  passage  through  the 
other  House  creating  one  north  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  am- 
ple riKim  for  another  north  of  Iowa ;  nnd  .mother  north  of 
that ;  ami  tlieu  that  large  re-gion  extending,  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  49  degrees  down  to  the  Texan 
line,  which  may  be  set  down  fairly  as  an  area  of  twelve  and 
a  half  degrees  of  latitude.  Tlmt  extended  region  of  itself  is 
suRceptihle  (if  having  six,  seven,  or  eight  largo  States.  To 
this,  add  Oregon  which  extends  from,  49  to  42  degreca,  which 
will  give  four  more,  and  I  make  a  very  moderate  calculation 
when  I  say  that,  in  addition  to  Iowa  and  Wisconain,  twelve 
more  States  upon  the  territory  already  ours — without  refers 
ence  to  any  ac^piisitions  from  Mexico — may  be,  and  will  be, 
shortly  addetl  to  these  United  States.  How  mil  we  then 
stand?  There  will  be  but  fourteen  on  *ho  |^>art  of  the 
South — we  arc  to  be  fixed,  limited,  and  for  ever — and 
twenty-eight  on  the  jtart  of  the  non-slavehnlding  States  I 
Double  our  number  !  And  with  the  same  disproportion  in 
the  House  and  in  the  electoral  college  I  The  Government, 
Sir,  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  non-slaveholding 
S  tates — overwhelm  ingly. 

Sir,  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  go  on — if  this  determina- 
tion, 80  solemnly  made,  is  to  be  persisted  in,  where  shall  we 
stand,  as  far  as  this  Federal  Government  of  ours  is  concerned? 
We  shall  be  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  uon-HlavehoIding 
Stctefi.  Can  we  look  to  Lhcir  justice  and  regard  for  our  in- 
terests ?  I  ask,  can  we  rely  on  that?  Ought  we  to  trust 
our  safety  and  prosperity  to  their  mercy  and  eense  of  justice? 
Tliese  are  the  solemn  questions  which,  I  put  to  all — this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
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Sir,  can  we  find  nny  hope  by  looking  to  the  past?  If  we 
are  to  look  to  that — I  will  not  go  into  the  detailti — we  will 
8eOj  from  the  beginning  of  this  Goveraraent  to  the  present 
day,  u)  far  as  pecuniary'  resources  are  concerned — as  far  as 
the  disbursement  of  revenue  is  involved,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  been  a  portion  of  the  community  which  has  sub- 
stantially supported  this  Govenunent  without  receiving  any 
thing  like  n  proportionate  return.  But  why  should  I  go  be- 
yond this  very  meneurc  Itself  ?  Why  go  beyond  this  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  non-slaTcholding  States, — that 
there  Rhall  be  no  further  addition  to  the  slaveholding  StateHf 
— to  prove  what  our  condition  ivill  be  ? 

Sir,  what  is  the  entire  amount  of  this  policy?  I  will  not 
eay  that  it  is  so  designed.  I  will  not  say  from  what  cause 
it  originated.  I  will  not  say  whether  blind  fanaticism  on 
one  side, — whether  a  hostile  feeling  to  slaver)*  entertained  by 
many  not  fanatical  on  the  other,  has  pn«Iu€ed  it ;  or  whether 
it  has  been  the  work  of  men,  who,  looking  to  political  power, 
have  considered  the  agitation  of  this  question  as  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  obtaining  the  spoils  of  thb  Government.  I 
look  to  the  fact  itself.  It  is  a  jwlicy  now  openly  avowed  as 
one  to  be  {lersistcd  in.  It  is  a  scheme,  which  aims  to  mono- 
polize the  powers  of  this  Government  and  to  obtain  sole  po»- 
eesBion  of  its  territories. 

Kow,  I  ask,  is  there  any  remedy.'  Does  the  Constitu- 
tion afford  any  remedy  ?  And  if  not,  is  there  any  hope  ? 
These,  Mr.  President,  ore  solemn  questions — not  only  to  us, 
but,  let  me  say  to  gentlemen  from  the  uon-slaveholding 
States,  to  them.  Sir,  the  day  that  the  balance  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country — the  slaveholding  States  and  the 
non-slaveholdiug  States — is  destroyed,  is  a  day  that  will  not 
be  fcr  removed  fn>m  political  revolutiou,  anarchy,  civil  war, 
and  wide-spread  disaster.  The  balance  of  this  system  is  in 
the  slaveholding  States.  They  are  the  conservative  portion 
— always  have  been  t  he  conservative  portion — always  will  be 
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the  conservative  portion  ;  aud  with  a  due  balance  on  theii 
]iart  may,  for  generations  to  come,  uphold  this  glorious  Union 
of  ours.  But  if  this  scheme  should  he  carried  out — il'  we  are 
to  be  reduced  to  a  haudful — if  we  are  to  become  a  mere  ball 
to  play  the  presidential  game  with — to  count  something  iu 
the  Baltimore  caucus — if  this  is  to  be  the  result — woiI  woel 
I  say,  to  this  Union, ! 

Now,  Sir,  1  put  again  the  solemn  question — Docs  the 
constitution  afford  any  remedy  ?  Is  there  any  provision  in 
it  by  wliich  this  aggressive  policy  (boldly  avowed,  as  if  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  institutions  aud  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States)  may  be  confronted  ?  Is 
this  a  policy  consistent  with  the  Constitution.  No,  Mr. 
President,  no  1  It  is,  in  all  its  features,  daringly  opposed  to 
the  constitution.  Wliat  is  it  ?  Ours  is  a  Federal  Consti- 
tution. The  States  are  its  constituents,  and  not  the  people. 
The  twenty-eight  States — tlie  twcuty-nino  States  (including 
Iowa) — stand,  under  this  Government,  as  twenty-nine  indi- 
viduals, or  as  twenty-nine  millions  of  individuals  would  stand 
to  a  consolidated  power  I  No,  Sir.  It  was  made  for  higher 
ends.  It  was  ko  farmed  that  every  State,  as  a  constituent 
memlii;ruf  this  Union  of  ours,  should  enjoy  all  its  advantagesj 
natural  and  acquired,  with  greater  security,  and  enjoy  them 
mori!  perfectly.  The  whole  system  is  based  on  justice  aud 
equality — perfect  equality  between  the  members  of  this  re- 
public. Now,  can  that  be  consistent  with  equality  which 
will  make  this  public  domain  a  monopoly  on  one  side — which, 
in  its  consequences,  woidd  place  the  whole  power  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  to  be  wielded  agamst  the  other  sectiuns  ? 
Is  that  equality  ? 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  in  reference  to  this  territorial 
question — this  public  domain  of  oura?  Why,  Sir,  what  is 
it  ?  It  is  the  common  property  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
They  ore  called  *'tbe  territories  of  tlie  United  States."  And 
what  are  the  *'  United  States  "  but  the  States  united  ?   Sir, 
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these  territories  are  the  property  of  the  States  united;  held 
jointly  for  their  common  use.  And  is  it  consistent  with  jus- 
tice— is  it  consiRtent  with  equality,  that  any  portion  of  the 
inrtners,  t lu I  ii umbering  aiioilier  portluu^  shall  oust  them  of 
this  oomnmu  property  ol"  theirs— shall  ]>ass  any  law  which 
shall  proscribe  the  citizens  of  other  portions  of  tho  Union 
from  emigrating  with  their  property  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  ?  Would  that  Iw  ojntiisteut — can  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  common  property,  held  jointly  for 
the  common  Iwncfit  of  all  ?  Would  it  be  so  considered  in 
private  life  ?  Would  it  not  he  considered  thu  moat  flagrant 
outraf^  in  the  world — one  which  any  court  of  equity  would 
restraiu  by  injunction,  or  any  court  of  law  ia  tho  world  would 
overrule. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  ia  that  propositiou  grossly  incon- 
sistent with  tho  constitution,  but  the  other,  which  under- 
takes to  say  that  no  State  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union, 
which  shall  not  prohibit  by  its  constitution  the  existence  of 
slaves,  is  equally  a  great  outrage  i^ainst  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Sir,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  political  system,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  establish  what  government  they  may  thjjik  jvroper  for 
themselves  ;  that  every  State  about  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Union  has  a  right  to  form  its  government  as  it  pleases  ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  there  is  but  one  qualiiica- 
tion,  and  that  is,  that  the  Government  shall  be  republican. 
There  le  no  express  provision  to  that  effect,  but  it  results 
from  tliat  imjiortant  section,  vihii:}i  guiimnteea  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  roimblican  furm  of  government.  Now,  Sir, 
what  is  proposed  ?  It  is  proposed,  from  a  vague,  indefmite, 
erroneous,  and  most  dangerous  conception  of  private  indi- 
vidual liberty,  to  overrule  this  great  common  liberty  which 
a  people  have  of  framing  their  own  constitution  !  Sir,  the 
right  of  framing  self-government  on  tho  jmrt  of  individuals 
is  not  near  so  easily  to  be  established  by  any  course  of  rea- 
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soning,  as  the  right  of  n  community  or  State  to  self-govern- 
ment. And  yctj  Sir^  there  arc  men  of  such  delicate  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  libci-ty — men  who  cannot  possibly  hear  what 
they  call  slavery  in  one  section  of  the  countr)' — although 
not  so  much  slavery,  as  an  institution  indispensiible  tor  the 
good  of  both  races — men  so  aqueamiah  on  tliis  point,  that 
they  are  ready  to  strike  down  tlic  higher  right  of  a  commu- 
nity to  govern  tbcmselvcs,  in  order  to  maintain  the  absolute 
right  of  individuals,  in  cvciy  possible  condition  to  govern 
themselves  ! 

Mr.  Pre^iident,  the  rcsolntinns  Ihat  I  intt;nd  to  offer 
present,  in  general  terms,  tliese  great  truths.  I  propose  to 
present  them  to  tlic  Senate  ;  I  propose  to  have  a  vote  upon 
them  ;  and  I  trust  there  is  no  gentleman  hero  who  will  re- 
fuse it.  It  is  manly,  it  is  right,  that  such  a  vote  1)0  given. 
It  is  due  to  our  constituents  that  we  should  insist  n|H)n  it ; 
and  T,  as  one,  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  sense  of  this 
body  shall  he  talcen ;  the  bixly  which  represents  the  States 
in  their  cuiiacity  as  communities,  and  the  members  of  which 
arc  to  be  their  spci;ial  guardians.  It  is  due  to  them,  Sir,  that 
there  shoidd  be  a  fair  expression  of  what  is  the  sense  of  this 
body.  Upon  that  expression  much  depends,  it  is  the  only 
position  wo  can  take,  that  will  uphold  us  with  any  thing  like 
independence — which  will  give  us  any  chance  at  all  to  in^n- 
tain  an  equality  in  this  Union,  on  those  great  principles  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Overrule  these  jirinciples,  and  we 
are  nothing  !  Preserve  them,  and  we  will  ever  be  a  respeo- 
table  portion  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  oompromiso  line. 
I  have  al^vays  considered  it  as  a  great  error — highly  injurious 
to  the  Stmth,  because  it  surrendered,  for  mere  temporaiy 
purposes,  those  high  principles  of  the  constitution  upon  which 
I  think  we  ought  to  stand.  I  am  against  any  comjiromise 
line,  ^et  I  would  have  been  willing  to  ocquiefloe  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Missouri  coinpn.imise,  in  order  to  preserve, 
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ander  tho  present  trying;  circiimstancos,  thf;  ponce  of  the 
country.  One  of  l!io  resolutions  in  the  House,  to  that  effect, 
was  offered  at  my  guggestiqn.  I  Hkld  to  a  friend  there, 
''Let  U9  not  be  distuibcra  of  thia  Union.  Abhorrent  to  my 
feelings  as  is  that  compTomisc  line,  let  it  be  adhered  to  in 
good  faith ;  and  if  the  other  portions  of  the  Union  are  Tv-ili- 
ing  to  stand  by  it,  let  us  not  refuse  to  stand  by  it.  It  has 
kept  peace  for  some  time,  and,  in  tho  present  circnmstanoes, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  l>etter  to  be  continued  as  it  i.s."  But 
it  was  voted  down  by  a  decided  majority.  It  was  renewed 
by  a  gentleman  from  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  again 
voted  down  by  a  like  majority. 

I  see  my  why  in  the  constitution  ;  I  cannot  in  a  com- 
promise. A  compromise  is  but  an  act  of  Congress,  It  may 
be  overruled  at  any  time.  It  gives  tis  no  Bccurity.  But  the 
constitution  is  stable.  It  is  a  rock.  On  it  wc  can  stand, 
and  on  it  we  can  meet  our  friends  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  It  is  a  firm  and  stable  ground,  on  which  wo  can 
better  stand  in  opposition  to  fanaticism,  than  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  compromise. 

Let  us  be  done  with  com]>roniisc8.  Let  us  go  back  and 
stand  upon  the  constitution  I 

Well,  Sir,  what  if  tho  decision  of  this  body  ehall  deny  to 
OS  this  high  constitutional  right,  not  tho  less  clear  because 
deduced  from  the  entire  body  of  tho  instrument,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  instead  of  being 
specially  provided  for  ?  Wlmt  then  ?  I  will  not  undertake 
to  decide.  It  is  a  question  for  onr  constituents,  tho  slave- 
holding  States — ft  solemn  and  a  great  question.  If  tho 
decision  should  be  adverse,  I  tnist  and  do  believe  that  they 
will  tnkc  under  solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  do. 
I  give  no  advice.  It  woidil  ha  hazanlous  and  dangerous  for 
me  to  do  au.  But  I  may  speak  as  au  individual  member  of 
that  section  of  the  Union.  There  is  uiy  family  and  con- 
nections ;  there  I  drew  my  first  breath;  there  arc  all  my 
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hopes.  I  am  a  planter — a  cotton-planter.  I  am  a  S»iutbcni 
man  iind  a  slaveholder — a  kind  ami  a  merciful  one,  I  tmst — 
and  none  the  worao  for  being  a  slaveholder,  I  say,  for  one, 
I  wuiild  rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  tlian  give  up 
one  inch  of  our  cq[uality — one  inch  of  ivliat  belongs  to  us  as 
members  of  this  great  republic  I  What !  acknowledged  in- 
feriority I  The  surrender  of  life  is  nothing  to  sinkiDg  down 
into  acknowledged  inferiority ! 

i  have  examined  tliis  subject  largely — widely.  I  think 
I  see  the  future.  If  wo  do  not  stand  up  us  we  ought,  in 
luy  humble  opinion,  the  condition  of  la'land  is  prosperous 
and  Iwppy — the  condition  of  Hindostan  is  pro8i>erou8  and 
happy — the  condition  of  Jamaica,  is  prosperous  and  happy, 
compared  with  what  must  be  that  of  the  Southorn  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  that  tliu  resolutions  which  I  now 
send  to  tlie  table  be  read. 


[The  resolulious  wero  read  as  follows : — 

"Jfemived,  That  the  territories  of  tho  United  States  bclonp  to  the 
wTcnLl  Stales  composing  this  Union,  and  ore  held  bjr  them  as  their  joint 
aQd  common  property. 

'^ItctQlced,  That  Congresi*,  aa  the  joint  agent  and  ropresentatiro  of 
tlic  States  or  this  Union,  has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act 
»rhat<Ter,  that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  make  any  LUsfriiniualion 
beltrcvn  the  States  of  this  Utuon,  by  which  any  of  them  Bhall  he  deprived 
of  its  full  and  equal  ri(;ht  in  any  territory  of  tho  United  States,  acquired 
or  to  be  acquired. 

"  Bcttohxd,  Tliat  the  cuacUnuut  of  any  law,  which  should  directly,  or 
by  its  efleclA,  deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  Sutcs  of  this  Union  from 
emigrating,  with  their  property,  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
Statcit,  will  make  such  discrtmination,  and  would,  thor«rorc,  hu  a  riolation 
of  the  constitution  nD'd  tho  rights  of  the  States  from  which  such  citiacDS 
emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  {wrfvct  equality  which  belong;s  to 
them  as  members  of  tliia  Union, — and  would  tend  directly  to  suhTcrt  Oio 
Union  itself. 

''  Rt*(Jvcd,  That  it  i-t  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political  creed, 
that  a  pcopk  in  forming  aconsUliition  hare  Uie  unconditional  right  to 
Ibnn  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may  think  host  calculated  to 
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aecuro  Itieir  libcrtj-,  prosperity,  and  hippincss;  ind  thit.  in  conformitr 
thereto,  no  other  conditioii  is  impo.sed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a 
State  in  otxlcr  to  be  admitUid  iaCo  (Uis  Union,  uxcept  that  its  cotutitution 
ahalE  bo  repiibliciui ;  nnd  that  the  imposidon  of  any  other  lij  Congress 
would  not  only  W  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  hut  in  direct  eonflict 
with  tliu  principle  on  which  our  political  system  rests."] 

I  move  tliat  the  resolutions  be  i)rinte(].  I  shall  move 
that  they  be  taken  \t\)  to-morrow ;  aud  I  do  trust  that  tho 
Senate  will  give  them  early  attention  and  an  early  vote  upoa 
the  subject. 


REMARKS 

In  reply  to  Mr,  Simmons,  on  bis  R&solqtions;  made 
in  the  Senate,  February  20th,  1847. 

Mr.  CALnons  said  he  desired  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks in  reply  to  some  portions  of  the  speech  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  intend  now  and  here- 
after to  ar^c  this  question  with  calmness.  It  \a  not  one  to 
be  ftt^ed  in  u  spirit  of  excitement.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  rests  his  reasons  against  the  resolutions  which 
I  bare  offered, — in  the  first  j>Iace,^-on  the  fiict,  that  there 
was  uo  territory  belonging  to  tho  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  from  wliich  slavery  was 
not  excluded.  Now,  whether  that  he  an  argument  of  any 
force  or  not,  I  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  intend  to  inquire ; 
but  what  I  do  intend  to  say  is,  that  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  tcrritorj*  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  that  time 
wiiich  did  not  exclude  slaver)',  reads  a  lesson  to  ns  that  we 
ouglit  never  to  ti:>rget.  How  did  the  United  States  get  jios- 
session  of  that  magnificent  tcn-itory  between  tho  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio,  now  swarming  with  an  iutclligont  and  most 
numerous  population  ?      It  was  by  the  magaanimous  ces- 
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»ion  of  the  oldest  aod  leadiu^  Southern  State.  It  was  she 
that  ceded  it  to  the  Union,  in  the  spirit  of  that  generosity 
and  patriotism  which  has  ever  characterised  Virginia,  and, 
let  me  add,  all  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union.  Xow, 
how  did  it  happen  tliat  Virgiuia  and  the  other  Southern 
States  came  to  be  excluded  from  that  territory.'  It  was  by 
an  act  of  the  old  Con^'ss,  in  which  the  Senator  very  prop- 
erly told  us  that  the  nun-slm'c holding  States  had  a  ma- 
jority. 

[Ma.  Simmons.  Every  one  of  the  slavcholdJng  States  voted  for  it.]  • 

Mr.  Calhodn.  The  nou-slaveholding  States  had  a  major-  ' 
ity,  and  that  Congress  passed  a  law  excluding  slave-owners 
from  the  territory.  Virginia  was  thus  deprived  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  that  magnificent  territory,  without  the  slightest 
authority  iinder  the  old  articles  of  confederation.  It  was  a 
palpable  violation  of  that  instrument,  and  was  so  represented 
by  Mr.  Miulison  himself  in  "The  Federalist,"  if  I  do  not 
mistake.  It  is  some  time  since  I  hwked  into  it.  Now,  here 
we  hiivo  a  warning.  I  trust  that  the  South  never  will  forget 
that  an  act  of  unlimited  generosity,  almost  withoat  prece- 
dent, was  converted,  through  the  force  of  a  majority  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  in  the  old  Congress,  into  a  monopoly 
of  this  territory  from  which  Vir^nia  herself  was  excluded,  and 
all  done  without  authority  of  the  articles  of  the  old  confed- 
eration, but  in  violation  of  them.  What  has  been  the  con- 
Bcquenco?  There  have  grown  up  in  that  territory  fire 
States,  from  which  we  are  not  only  e;tcluded,  hut  they  are 
made  a  receptacle,  contrary  to  the  constitution, — I  am  giving 
ihots,  solemn  facts, — uf  our  fugitive  slaves,  and  aro  thus  made 
tliu  medium  of  depriving  us  of  them,  directly  in  violation  of 
the  constitution,  which  provides  that  all  fugitive  slaves  shaU 


*Kr.  Simmons  was  in  an  error.    The  titAtes  were  divided  m  pusmg 
the  ordinaaoe. 
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be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  owner.  Organized  com* 
pauieH  have  Iwea  fonnod  lo  Ohio  and  other  States — Illinois, 
Indiana, — 

[Mr.  Hakkkoak,  m  lib  seat.    So,  not  Indiaua.] 

— I  was  in  error,  then  ;  but  organized  companiea  have  been 
formed  at  least  in  Ohio^  for  the  purprwe  nf  transporting  our 
slaves  into  Canada,  where  they  are  heyoud  the  reach  of  this 
const  it  utional  provision,  and  expressly  with  a  view  of  de- 
feating it.  They  are  known  tu  exist, — they  act  openly, — 
and  yet  the  legislature  of  that  Hiate  refrains  from  any  action 
on  thi:  Huhjeot.  Now,  I  put  u  to  the  candor  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  to  every  other  Senator  on  this  floor, 
if  this  does  not  read  us  a  losson,  which  we  ought  long,  long 
to  remember  ? 

This  has  resulted  from  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, by  ]Ki8sing  the  ordinance  already  alluded  to — 
passed  by  a  Inidy,  in  which,  wc  ni-e  informed  by  the  Senator, 
the  non-alaveholding  States  had  a  majority.  It  ia  the  natu- 
ral result  of  a  power  exercised  by  a  single  body,  controlled 
by  a  numerical  majority,  without  an  antagonizing  jiower  iu 
the  constitution  to  counteract  it.  I  care  not  what  the  tbrm 
of  the  Government  is — it  is  nothbg,  if  the  Government  be 
despotic,  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  or 
of  many  men,  wnthout  limitation.  It  belongs  to  the  human 
heart  that  the  power  will  be  abusinl  ;  and,  what  ia  moat 
extraordinary,  those  abusing  it  will  often  not  be  conscious 
of  the  abuse. 

I  come  to  the  next  ground  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Bhode  Island, — that  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  no  territorj*  from  which 
slavery  waa  not  excluded.  From  this  fact  he  concluded,  tliat 
it  was  the  intcutiou  of  the  framcra  to  excludo  slavery  (Vom 
all  territories  to  be  acquired.  Kow  I  put  it  to  the  Senate, 
is  that  a  legitimate  conclusion  ?     Is  there  any  principle  from 
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which  we  could  lufer  from  a  mere  naked  fact  liko  that,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  tho  constituliou  to 
prevent  the  slavchoMing  States  from  ha\'ing  any  participation 
in  any  territory  thereafter  to  be  acquired,  cither  by  purchase 
or  conquest.     I  oonfoss  I  can  see  none. 

The  next  argument  relieil  upon  by  the  Senator  is  this  ; 
that,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  ci^rtatn  proportion  between  the 
number  of  non-slaveholding  and  slavcholding  States,  which 
gave  the  former  a  majority  in  the  old  Congress  ;  and  that  as 
they  had  a  majority  when  tho  constitution  was  framed,  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  maintain  it  for  over  afterwards. 
I  ha\'e  shown  how  the  power  was  exercised  by  the  old  Congress, 
while  they  possessed  this  majority,  in  reference  to  the  very 
question  now  under  consideration ;  and  that  it  afforJs  us  suf- 
ficient warning  to  guard  us  against  a  predominance  of  Fnch 
a  majority  in  every  branch  of  this  Government,  as  will  be  the 
case  if  wc  do  not  resist  the  aggressive  policy  of  excluding 
slavery  ftx>m  all  the  territories  of  the  Union. 

But  suppose  this  orgument  of  the  Senator  to  have  any 
force,  it  ia  as  good  for  us  as  it  is  for  him.  It  would  follow 
that  the  disproportion  wliicli  then  existed  in  favor  of  the 
uon-slaveholcling  States  ought  never  to  be  incrcaaed,  and  yet 
the  resolutioub  adopted  by  his  and  other  States,  propose  that 
we  should  be  excluded  licreaflcr  from  all  the  territories  of  tho 
United  States,  and  that  no  other  slavcholding  State  should 
ever  again  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

[Mr.  Bimuons.  ThcFoisnomich  propositkmin  the  rceolutioD  from 
my  State.] 

Mn.  CALHOcy.  Well,  that  is  the  proposition  of  other 
States.  If  wc  are  to  be  excluded,  what  will  bo  tho  result  ? 
Instead  of  having  this  disproportion  of  six  to  eight,  we  will 
have  a  disproportion  of  fourteen  to  twenty-eight !  Double, 
precisely.  That  will  be  the  end  of  it.  And  if  ever  any 
portion  of  Mexico  should  fall  under  tho  authority  of  the 
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United  States,  and  come  to  be  our  property,  and  we  should 
apply  to  it  the  somo  principle,  where,  I  ask,  would  it  cud  ? 
Wliat  haa  led  the  Senator  frum  Rliodi;  Isliind  into  these  ex- 
tntordiuary  cunclusiou^  ?  I  have  great  re«puct  for  that  Sen- 
ator. I  believe  he  intends  fair.  But  let  me  say  tu  him  that 
he  has  viewed  all  in  reference  to  this  question  ouc-mdedly. 
He  has  considered  it  iti  a  single  aspect,  and  viewing  it  thus 
partially,  his  dear  and  strong  intellect  has  been  hrought  to 
very  erronoons  conclusions.  His  error  ori^ates  in  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  national  GovtTument — that  we  are  a  notion — 
that  we  are  one  tveoplo,  and  not  an  uniou.  And  to  prove 
that  we  are  a  nation,  what  documents  does  he  furnish  ?  A 
single  resolution  by  the  State  of  New-York  calling  the  con- 
vention tluit  fnmiud  the  coustltutian, 

[Mr.  Siuuon^  I  qxiotoH  the  langiijige  of  tfiereMihiimn  flimply  fot 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  use  of  the  woni  "nation,"  nt  thnt  time, 
which  the  Scnalor  haa  so  portinocioiiftly  refused  to  eDifJoy.  But  it 
was  Dol  at  all  to  sustain  my  general  poAition.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  it  was  no  argument  at  all  I 
All  the  rest  was  bare  assertion  ;  and  yet  he  threw  up  his  hands 
and  expressed  his  amazement  that  any  one  should  hold  the  doe- 
trinea  that  we  hold  !  I  will  follow  the  Senator,  however.  It  is 
true  that  the  resolution  of  the  State  of  New- York  used  the 
word  national  ;  and,  wlwit  Is  furtht^r  true,  that  tlicre  was  a 
largo  body  in  the  United  States,  at  that  time,  in  favor  of  a 
national  Oovemment.  The  three  States  which  took  the  lead 
on  that  side  were  Mussachtisctis,  Penn.sylvani»,  tiud  Virginia. 
They  were  the  tliree  largest,  and  ivere  actively  and  strenu- 
ooslyia  favor  of  a  national  Government.  The  two  leading 
spirits  were  Mr.  Hamilton  of  New- York,  probably  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution,  and  Mr,  Madison  of  Virginia.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  convention  there  was  a  majority  ia 
lavor  of  a  national  Government.  But  in  thia  stage  there 
were  but  eleven  States  in  the  convention  j  Khoile  Island  never 
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appeared  there,  and  New  Hampshire  had  not  yet  appeared 
with  her  delegates.  In  the  process  of  time  New  HampshirB 
came  in — a  very  grent  addition  to  the  federal  side,  which 
now  became  predominant  ;  and  it  is  owing — I  speak  it.  hero 
in  honor  of  New  England  Jiud  the  Northern  States — it  IB 
owing  mftinly  to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
that  we  have  a  federal  instead  of  a  national  Government — 
that  we  have  the  best  Goveniraent  instead  of  the  most  des- 
potic  and  intolerable  on  the  earth.  Who  were  the  men  of 
these  States  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  admirable 
Qoremment  ?  I  will  name  them.  Their  names  ought  to 
bo  engraven  on  brass  and  live  for  ever  !  They  were  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth,  Koger  Sherman,  and  Judge  Patterson  of 
New  Jersey.  The  other  States  further  South  were  blind  ; 
they  did  not  see  the  future.  But  to  the  sagacity  and  cool- 
ness of  these  three  men,  aided  by  a  few  others,  but  not  so 
prominent,  we  owe  the  present  constitution.  So  complete- 
ly did  the  National  party  suc<:umb,  that  during  a  hirgo  por- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  the  sittings  of  the  convention  the 
word  "National"  was  not  named.  The  "Federal,"  and  the 
"Union,"  became  the  favorite  names.  The  National  jjarty 
was  completely  overthrown  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the 
ver)'  men  who  took  the  lead  of  the  National  party,  BBSumed 
the  name  of  '*Fodt'mli.«(ts," — clearly  showing  that  it  had 
become  the  favurito  name.  Honest  and  great  men  they 
were  ;  and  as  such  were  disposed,  after  they  were  overruled, 
to  give  an  honest  and  a  fair  trial  to  a  system,  to  which  at 
first  they  were  opposed  ;  and  under  the  name  of  "  Feder- 
al," they  recommended  that  constitution  to  the  adoption 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  conclusively  pro\Tng 
that  the  fichcnie  of  a  national  Glovernment  first  proposed  had 
been  overmletl,  and  a  federal  Government  adopted  in  its 
place.  Now,  if  the  Senator's  eyos  had  been  properly  directed, 
he  would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  this  ;  and  not  being  ig- 
Dorant,  would  not  have  made  the  extraordinary  declaration 
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h^  htkS  made ; — that  the  idea  that  wc  eonBtitnle  an  Union  of 
States,  and  not  a  nation,  vriis  bo  absim),  that  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  ability  with  which  it  had  been  advocated  could 
rescue  it  from  ridicule. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Many  of  the  original  Federal  party 
in  tho  convention  assumed  the  name  of  Republican,  after  the 
"National"  x^aTty  had  Assumed  that  of  Fetleralist,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  original  bias  of  the  former  in  favor  of  a 
national  Govemtnent,  would  tend  to  give  it  u  direction  that 
way,  in  carrying  out  the  power  of  the  Government  in  prac- 
tice. Under  the  name  of  Republican,  and  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  maintaining  to  tlie  utmost  the  federal  charac- 
ter of  the  Government,  tliey  achieved  a  great  victory,  which 
carried  him  into  power  in  ISOl,  and  thus  established  in 
practice  the  foderal  theory  of  tho  Government,  as  I  Lave 
shown  it  wos,  in  the  con%-ention  that  adopted  tho  constitu- 
tion. These  facts  show  the  deep  feeling  of  tho  people  in 
favor  of  tlie  fedrral  theory,  in  opposition  to  tho  national,  in 
the  early  stages  of  our  Government,  and  afford  conclusive  proof, 
that  if  the  latter  had  been  adoptod  in  formiujr  the  constitu- 
tion— if  that  instrument  had  been  btised  u]K)n  the  national, 
instead  of  the  federal  theory,  it  never  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  States. 

But  the  foderal  character  of  the  Government  may  be 
established  from  its  intemiil  structure,  iw  well  as  from  histor- 
icftl  evidence.  It  affonls  amj*io  proof  that  it  is  a  fwleml 
Union  of  States,  and  not  a  national  Government — aconstel- 
lation  of  nations,  and  not  a  single  nation — a  far  more  bril- 
liant and  striking  conception — much  more  philosophical  and 
better  calculated  to  cany  out  tho  great  object  for  which  it 
wa«  formed.  If  wo  hod  no  other  proof  that  the  object  was 
to  proBenre  perpetual  the  Union,  as  it  existed  under  the  old 
articles  of  confederation,  and  not  to  destroy  it  by  erecting  a 
national,  consolidated  government,  the  letter  of  General 
Washington  to  the  old  CongreGS,  suhmitting  for  its  consider- 
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Rtion  the  present  constitution,  wbicli  he  Kigned  as  presiden 
of  the  coDVfiition,  would  becuuclasive.  He  calls  it  tho  "  gen- 
eral Kovcrament  of  the  Union,"  and  states  oa  its  liiadiug  ob- 
ject, a  consolidation  of  the  Union.  The  wuixl  Union  is  sIm^H 
uificant.  Politically  speaking  it  is  never  applied  to  individ*^^ 
ucds  as  united  under  a  government,  but  always  to  States  as 
constituting  ficparatti  and  distinct  communitiea,  and  implies 
of  itself  the  idea  of  a  federal  or  confederated  government. 
Thus  regarded,  it  is  chbrious  that  in  using  the  word  consol- 
idated, it  waa  not  intended  to  be  understood  that  tho  object 
in  odopting  the  constitution  was  to  destroy  the  Union,  but 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  it,  with  a  view  of  preseiTing  ao 
jicrpetiiating  it. 

The  Senator  made  a  remark  in  this  connection,  which  it 
is  proper  I  should  notice.  Ho  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  in- 
terpretation which  I  gave  to  the  term  United  States,  in  what 
I  said  in  introducing  ray  resolutions ;  I  said  it  meant  the 
"  States  United ; "  my  object  was  to  get  clear  of  the  geo- 
graphical idea  wluchj  in  common  parlance,  is  attached  to  t 
United  States,  As  commonly  itsed,  it  is  intended  to  d 
nate  that  portion  of  this  continent  which  Providence  has  al- 
lotted to  US,  aud  has  come  to  receive  this  meaning,  because 
there  is  no  specific  name  to  exprcsii  it.  But  tliat  is  not  its 
meaning  in  the  constitution.  As  used  in  that  instrument^  it 
is  inteuded  to  designate  all  the  States  that  are  members  of 
this  Union.  Indeed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  in  the  first 
plans  of  the  constitution  submitted  to  the  convention,  the 
preamble  commenced  with  "  we  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,"  and  so  on,  enumcmting  all  tho  States^ 
as  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  but  afterwards  t 
phraseology  was  changed,  aud  the  expression,  "  we  the  pei 
pie  of  tlie  United  States,"  as  it  now  stands  in  the  preamble; 
adopted  in  its  place  ;  from  which,  those  who  think  ^vitU  tho 
Senator  infer,  that  the  constitution  was  ordained  and  estab* 
lishod,  not  by  the  States  as  separate  and  distinct  commanities, 
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tut  by  tho  people  of  the  whole,  as  conetitutitig  an  aggregata 
mass  of  individuala.  It  becomes  important  in  thia  view  to 
inquire  why  a  change  of  phraseology  waa  made.  Were  tho 
names  of  tlie  States  dropped,  aud  the  present  phraseology 
adoptetl,  with  the  intention  to  support  thiii  interpretation, 
or  with  some  other  motive  ?  Tlie  constitution  itself  will 
answer  tho  question.  Tho  very  hist  article  provides,  that 
the  ratification  \>y  nine  States  shall  be  suflicicnt  for  tho 
establishment  of  tlic  constitution  between  the  States  so  rati- 
fying the  same.  Then,  fts  it  could  not  be  known  whether 
oil  the  twelve  States  would  ratify,  or  if  oil  should  not  ratify, 
which  of  tlie  twelve  would,  it  beeamo  impossible  to  retain 
the  original  piii-aseology  which  eaumomtes  all  the  States,  af- 
ter tho  words  "  we  the  people  ;'*  and  yet  from  this  change, 
mode  indispensably  necessarj'  from  that  provision  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  attempted  to  subvert  the  federal  Govern- 
ment, plainly  established  by  it^  and  rear  in  its  place  a  great 
national  consolidated  govcminent — to  expunge  tho  won! 
"  Union,"  ami  insi-rt  in  its  place  that  of  "  Nation."  In  il- 
Imatnition  of  thu  foresight  In  making  the  change,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  Khode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  iu  the 
first  instuiiee,  refused  tn  ratify,  and  that  the  constitution 
went  into  opautiou  without  them.  We  are  as  devoted  to 
the  Union  as  any  portion  of  the  American  people ;  I  use 
the  phrase  as  meaning  the  people  of  the  Union,  but  we  see, 
in  a  national  consolidateil  government,  evils  innumerable  to 
ud.  Admit  us  to  be  a  Nation  and  not  an  Union,  and  where 
wonld  we  stand  ?  Wo  are  in  the  minority.  We  have  pe- 
culiar institutions  and  peculiar  productions,  und  shall  we 
look  tn  a  mere  numericjil  majority  of  the  wliole — tho  un- 
safest  t'f  all  governments — for  protection  ?  I  would  rather 
trust  a  Bovcreigu,  ml  her  an  aristocracy — auy  form  of  govern- 
ment, t^uiu  that.  I  Iiold  that,  wlicnevcr  the  idea  becomes 
fixed,  that  the  mere  numerical  majority  have  an  inherent  and 
indefeasible  right  to  govern,  constitutional  liberty  must  cease. 
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It  18  DorriHiu.  Khode  IhIudiI  has  liad  8ome  ex]ierience  of 
what  that  Jb, — and  lUc  Ust  man  I  should  suspect  of  advocat- 
ing this  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  UnioD^  is  the  tScnntor  frum 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  bad  cnuugh  whon  applied  to  a  SUite, 
but  when  applied  to  our  Union,  it  is  ruiuuna,  Tlic  true  idtai 
of  a  constitutional  {2;oreTDinent  is  the  reverse ;  a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole, — a  governraciit  which  should  fahly  and 
fidly  express  the  sense  of  every  portion,  aud  thereby  the 
sense  of  the  whole,  aud  not  one  that  expresses  simply  the 
voice  of  the  numerical  majority,  or  tho  niuuerical  minority. 
Either  of  them  would  be  tho  government  of  a  part  over  a 
jiart,  and  not  tlie  government  of  the  whole. 

Now  let  tue  tell  the  Senator,  that  the  doctiines  which  vrc 
advocate  are  the  result  of  the  fidlest  and  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  our  system  of  government,  and  that  our  conviction, 
tliat  we  constitute  an  Union,  and  not  a  Nation,  is  as  strong  and 
B»  aincere  »s  that  of  the  Senator,  or  any  other  in  thcop^iadte 
opinion.  Wu  are  as  good  judges  of  our  interest  and  safety, 
aud  the  means  of  preserving  them,  as  tho  uuii-slaveholdiug 
States  «rc  of  theirs,  and  rather  better  than  they  can  he  of 
ours. 

The  argument  which  the  Senator  based  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  clearly  proves  how  far  the  mind  may  be  deflected 
from  sound  conclusions  by  a  partial  viewof  tlie  subject.     If^H 
asks,  where  I,  as  a  strict  constructionist,  find  any  right  toai^^ 
nox  Texas  to  the  Union. 


[Mit.  SiuuoKs.  I  «aid  that  this  roovement  began  on  tho  part  of 
this  Goronimont  to  prohibit  tha  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  a  foreign  nit- 
tion,  ind  1  desired  to  knov  the  oonsUtutinaal  authority  for  thatt] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  intended  eo  to  state  the  {lositiouof  the 
Senator.  A  "foreign  nation,"  then— that  is,  Texas,  lie 
oaks,  then,  where  1  would  tind  my  authority  in  the  constitu- 
tion for  that  measure?  The  Senator  must  remember  that 
the  Britisli  Minister  himself,  Lord  Aberdeen — whom  I  greatly 
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respect  U6  a  man  and  as  a  statcsmau— had  the  candor  to  send 
us  a  coniniuui cation  to  be  rcail  by  tlic  Britisb  Miulster  to  ihe 
Secretary  of  Slate,  which  office  1  then  filled,  announcing  that 
tlK'ir  ohject  was  not  only  to  see  slaverj*  aboliwiied  in  Texas, 
but  in  the  United  Statea  and  tlirou;;ht>ut  the  wiirld.  Now  I 
think  notliiug  ia  clearer  than  thi»,  that  tbo  United  Slates 
are  bound,  under  the  blghc»t  guarantee,  to  protect  the 
States  of  the  Union  against  domeatic  violeuce,  be  it  what  it 
may — and  that,  being  thus  bound,  vrhencvcr  it  is  within  the 
sphere  of  their  power  to  take  meaeures  to  prevent  the  causes 
leading  to  it.  This  GoveinmeDt  has  the  exclusive  control 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  is  of  course  bound  to  takomcas- 
nres  to  prevent  the  operation  of  any  cause  origiuating  in  a 
foreign  state,  aud  which  luay  in  its  conscijuenccs  ttireateu  to 
disturb  the  internal  peace  and  gccuiity  of  any  of  the  States 
of  this  Union^-or  to  express  it  more  strictly,  to  guard  against 
the  exciting  of  domestic  viuleucc  Irom  abroad. 

The  only  question  then  \ti — whether  the  niovenient  con- 
templated by  Great  Britain  in  Texas,  w»iuld  not,  if  permitted 
to  be  carried  out,  lead  to  insurrectionary  movementa  almost 
necessarily  in  Louisiana  and  the  other  States  bordering  on 
Texas  ?  Was  it  not  then  apet:)ally  the  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment, when  it  was  infunued  fruiu  an  authentic  source,  that  thu 
American  delegates  to  the  World's  Convention  Imd  iufurmed 
that  bi)dy  tluit  the  most  oUectual  mode  to  abolish  slavery  in 
America,  was  tu  abolish  it  in  Texas,  and  that  then  was  the 
time  for  doing  it, — was  it  not,  lask,  our  duty  to  toko  effec- 
tual steps  to  counteract  it — especially  waa  it  not,  when  it 
waa  known  that  a  coEimittce  was  appointed  by  the  conven- 
tion to  wait  on  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  had 
received  a  favorable  response?  Add  to  this  the  communica- 
tion from  Lord  Aberdeen  above  referred  to,  and  I  ask  the 
Senator,  whether  a  case  is  nut  made  out,  when  this  Govern- 
ment— imder  the  solemn  guarantee  of  the  constitution,  en- 
tered into  by  all  the  States,  to  protect  the  government  ol 
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each  other  gainst  domestic  nolence — was  not  bound  to 
adopt  the  must  efficient  measures  to  prevent  thepolicy  of  the 
Britiijh  Government  in  reference  to  Texas,  and  which  must 
havetndeil  in  intiurrectionary  movements  in  the  neighhorinf; 
States,  from  heiiig  larried  into  effect?  I  also  ask  liow  could 
that  have  been  effected  but  by  the  course  which  was  adopted? 
A  word  as  to  our  motives.  If  we  are  opposed  t^  the 
course  of  poHcy  which  the  non-slaveholdlng:  States  have  an- 
nounced that  they  are  determined  to  pursiio  in  reference  to 
Blavery,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  on  which 
they  are  prepared  to  resf.  that  detcnnination— judgiiij;  by 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator— onr  opposition  rests  on  the  grotmd 
that  they  will  be  ruinons  to  us,  i^  not  effectually  rciusted. 
We  know  what  we  are  about ;  we  foresee  what  is  coming,  and 
move  with  no  other  purjKise  but  to  j)rutL'ct  our  portion  of  the 
Union  trom  the  greatest  of  calamities — uot  iusxirrcction,  but 
something  worse.  I  see  the  end,  if  the  process  is  to  go  on 
unresisted  :  it  is  to  expel  in  time  the  white  population  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  leave  the  blacks  in  possession.  I  see 
beyond  what  the  Senator  sees,  because  he  has  not  viewed  the 
subject  from  (he  proper  point.  I  have  moved  my  resolutions 
from  no  party  view — no  desi-^i  to  embarrass  any  side — but 
simply  that  the  slaveholdin^  States,  which  1  in  part  rcpro- 
Bcnt,  shall  know  wliat  is  the  sense  of  this  body  in  reference  to 
their  constitutional  rights  touching  this  important  point.  If 
you  believe  ive  have  none,  tell  us  so.  If  we  are  doomed  to 
remain  for  over  restricted  to  our  present  numbers,  whilst  the 
other  States  are  to  spread  out  and  fill  the  continent,  tell  us 
BO.  Let  us  know  the  worst.  We  love  and  revere  the  Union ; 
it  is  the  interest  of  all — I  might  add  the  world — that  our 
Union  should  be  preserved  ;  but  tiie  conservative  power  is 
in  the  slaveholding  States.  They  are  the  conservative  por- 
tion of  the  coimtry.  Where  wages  command  labor,  as  in 
the  non-filavcholding  States,  there  necessarily  takes  place 
between  labor  and  cajutal  a  conflict,  which  leads,  in  process  of 
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time,  to  disorder,  anarchy  and  revolution,  if  not  couutemclcd 
by  Bome  appropriate  and  Btrong  constitutional  provision. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  tlie  jilavoholding  States.  There  lalxir 
and  capital  are  identilied.  Tlicre  the  high  pro£.t  of  labor 
but  increases  the  means  cjf  the  master  to  odd  to  the  comfort 
of  his  slaves  ; — and  hence  in  all  conflicts  which  may  occur  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  Union  between  labor  and  capital, 
the  South  will  ever  be  found  to  take  the  conservative  side. 
Thus  regarded,  the  non-slaveholding  Statics  have  not  mnch 
less  interest,  fairly  understood,  in  upholding  and  ])regernng 
the  equUibriiim  of  the  slavcholding  States,  than  the  latter 
themselves  have.  I  was,  in  this  connection,  much  struck 
many  years  ago  by  n  remark  made  by  ona  of  four  young 
English  gentlemen,  who  in  passing  through  this  city  spent 
some  evenings  with  mc-^-of  wliom  Lord  Stanley  was  one. 
We  were  convening  about  the  causes  which,  for  so  long  a 
time,  had  kept  this  Union  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 
It  was  rcganUxl  aa  a  wonderful  phenomenon,  that  a  country 
of  such  vast  extent  nnd  of  such  numerous  population,  should 
have  pfissed  through  so  many  years  under  free  nnd  popular 
institution.'',  without  conmlalon  or  a  8hr>clc.  Lord  Stanley— 
without  any  suggestion  or  leading  remark  of  mine — said  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  it  was  their  con- 
servative tendency  that  pregenied  us  from  disorder.  Let 
gentlemen  then  be  warned,  that  while  warring  on  us,  they 
are  waning  on  themselves.  Acting  tbus  on  the  defensive, 
and  restricting  ourselves  simply  to  repelling  attacks,  I  regard 
it  as  hard — as  unjust,  that  we  should  be  accused  of  creating 
excitoment,  whilst  those  wl»o  have  brought  forward  these 
n^ressive  measures,  are  held  up  in  quite  a  diflbrcnt  light — 
OS  the  advocates  of  harmony  and  quiet.  If  excitement  has 
been  created,  thoy,  and  not  we,  are  the  authors.  We 
mean  none  and  will  cause  none  ;  all  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone  ; 
• — but  if  trampled  upon,  it  will  be  idle  to  expect  that  we 
will  not  resist  it. 
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In  Reply  to  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri ;  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  Februiuy  24,  1847. 

OsE  thing,  Mr.  President,  at  least,  may  bo  inferred  from 
the  unprovoked  attack  of  the  Senator,  and  the  great  solici- 
tude he  evinced  to  trace  the  authorship  of  the  war  to  uie — 
and  that  is,  that  tho  war  id  un^Kipular.  There  can  be  no 
naistiiUe.  Uo  felt  that  the  tide  of  public  Beutimcnt  had 
turutid  aj;aiiist  it, — and  hence  the  anxiety  cxhibitwl  to  place 
its  responsibility  on  my  shoulders,  and  take  it  &om  those  on 
whuui  it  ought  justly  tu  rest.  Had  he  BUpi>08ed  tlie  oppo* 
ailc^had  he  believed  tliat  the  war  was  necessary  and  una- 
voidable, and  that  its  tcimination  would  be  successful — I  am 
the  lost  man  to  whom  he  would  attribute  any  agency  in 
causiug  it.  I  am  gratified  tliat  the  Senator  has  furnifihed 
this  evidence.  It  affords  reasonable  hope,  that  thoKo  who 
are  rcsiHjnsible  for  it  will  exert  themselves,  and  I  ho|>c  with 
8uc«.f^s,  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination. 

lie  tnices  the  authorslup  tu  me,  because,  as  he  asserts,  I 
am  the  real  autlior  of  the  amiexation  of  Texas,  and  that  an- 
nexation is  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  1  trust,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  no  dispute  hereafter  as  to  who  is  the  real 
author  of  annexation.  Less  than  twelve  months  since,  I  had 
many  competitors  for  that  honor :  the  official  organ  here 
claimed,  if  my  memory  sen-es  mc,  a  large  share  for  Mr.  Polk 
and  his  administmtion,  and  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  com- 
petitors from  other  quarters  claimed  to  be  the  real  authors. 
But  now,  since  the  war  ha.i  become  mipopular,  they  all  seem 
to  agree  that  I,  iu  reality,  am  the  author  of  annexation.  1 
viU  not  put  the  honor  aside.  1  may  now  rightfully  and  in- 
disputably  claim  to  be  the  author  of  that  great  mefli 
measure  which  has  so  much  extended  the  domains  of 
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UnioD, — which  has  added  so  largely  to  its  productive  pjwers, 
— wtuch  promises  so  greatly  to  extend  its  commerce, — which 
has  stimulated  its  industry,  aiid  given  Bciiurity  to  our  most 
exposed  frontier.  I  take  pride  to  myseU'  as  boiug  the  author 
of  this  great  measure. 

Bat  the  Senator  objects  tliat  I  so  conductod  tho  question 
of  annexation  as  necessarily  to  lead  to  the  war.  On  what 
does  he  rest  this  charge  ?  He  R'bU  it  on  the  grouud  tUut  1 
selected  the  resolution  ait  It  came  &om  the  House  of  Repio- 
sentativcs,  as  the  basis  of  the  auiicxaliuu,  instead  of  giving 
the  Texan  Goveniment  the  choice  between  the  House  reao- 
lutiou  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  originally  moved  by 
the  Senator  himself.  Ue  comphuucd  bitterly  that  the  Sen- 
ate resolution — passed  at  the  very  heel  of  the  session,  under 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  carried  into  uffect  by  tho 
present  Administration,  then  just  coming  into  power,  and 
not  by  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  then  about  to  expire— 
had  not  been  adoptcil. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  the  then  administration  had  no 
right  to  act  upon  it,  and  that,  undertaking  to  do  so,  was  depri- 
ving its  successor  of  siime  of  its  rights.  He  accused  mo  of  act- 
ing with  the  greatest  promptueas.  The  fact  is  so.  The  resolu- 
tion, if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  sigued  by  the  late  President 
about  the  first  of  March.  I  saw  the  importance  of  acting 
promptly,  and  advised  the  President  to  act  without  delay, — 
that  ho  had  tlie  constitutional  right  of  doing  so,  and  thut  I 
dociued  it  ncccKsary  that  he  should  not,  in  order  efiectually 
to  secure  tho  success  of  a  measure  which  had  originated  with 
luB  administration.  His  cabinet  were  sunnnonod  the  next 
day,  and  concurred  m  the  opinion.  That  night  I  prtipared 
the  dispatch  for  Sir.  Douelson,  our  Charge  in  Texas,  and 
the  next  day,  late  in  the  evening  uf  the  third  of  March,  it 
was  forwarded  to  him.  It  vvaa  my  last  official  act  of  any  im- 
portance as  Secretary  of  State. 

I  selected  the  resolution  of  the  House  in  preference  to 
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the  amondment  of  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  the 
author,  becaupe  T  clearly  saw,  not  only  that  it  was  every  way 
prefeniblcj  hut  the  only  certain  mode  by  which  annexation 
could  be  eflcctcil.  My  reiisona  for  thiuking  bo  were  fully  set 
forth  in  my  diapatcli,  which  may  he  found  among  the  public 
documents  accompanying  the  llrst  annual  meeaage  of  the 
present  Executive.  They  will  Kpeak  for  themselves, — they 
never  have  been  controverted,  and  never  cau  be  successfully. 
Indeed,  I  never  considered  tlic  Senatoi-'s  amendtnont  as  ex- 
pressing the  dcUbcratc  sense  either  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  R<,'pr{'sontativcs.  It  is  well  known  that  he,  and  a  few  of 
his  friends,  had  the  power  of  greatly  embarrassing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  if  not  of  defeating  them  ; 
find  that  his  amendment  was  moved,  not  so  much  as  an  im- 
provement of  the  resolutions,  as  to  gratify  liim  and  them. 
That  the  course  I  adopted  did  secure  the  annexation,  and 
that  it  was  indispensable  for  that  purpose,  I  have  high 
authority  Jn  my  possession — that  which  all  would  admit  to 
be  the  highest,  if  1  could  with  propriety  introduce  it  j  and 
for  this  prompt  and  decided  act,  if  for  notliing  else,  I  might 
claim  the  authorship  of  annexation. 

Now,  can  any  thing  bo  more  absurd  than  the  assertion 
that  the  war  with  Mexico  resulted  from  selecting  the  House 
resolution,  instead  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  ? 
He  has  ventured  the  bold  assertion,  without  the  shadow  of 
an  argument  to  sustain  it.  What  possible  diiference  could 
it  make  with  Mexico,  whether  the  annexation  was  made 
upon  one  or  the  other  ?  Why  should  the  one  not  be  as 
offensive  to  her  as  the  other  ?  Indeed,  I  doubt  much, 
whether,  even  to  this  day,  the  Government  of  Mexico  knows 
whether  the  resolution  was  passed  with  or  without  an  alter- 
native. Such  is  the  baseless  ground  on  which  he  has 
charged  me  with  being  the  author  of  the  war.  I  had  heard, 
for  several  days  past,  that  ho  liad  prepared  to  make  an  elab- 
orate attack  on  me.     ^me  of  my  friends  asked,  rather  jest- 
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ingly,  if  I  did  not  expect  to  be  annihUntod.     After  these 
givings  out,  and  bucIi  laboriouti  preparation,  I  did  suppose 
the  Senator  would  mako  some  show  of  a  foruiidnble  charge  ; 
but  of  all  ihc  attacks  1  have  ever  wituesBcd,  in  this  or  any 
other  legislative  body,  I  have  never  kno^vn  one  so  empty 
and  ridiculous.     Ever)'  one  of  his  chaises  is  founded  either 
in  grofls  error  or  partial  statement  of  facts,  or  on  some  forced 
and  absurd  conclusion.     I  may  begin  with  tho  very  first 
which  he  made.     He  had  the  assurance  to  assert,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate,  that  1  was  the  first  to  iutrinluce  tlie 
question,  who   was   the   real   author  or  cause  of  this  war. 
Now,  I  appeal  to  every  Senator,  and  every  other  individual 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  whether  tho  Senator  from 
Tennessee   (Mr.    Turaey)    did    not    first    charge    me   with 
being  the  autlior  of  tliis  war, — aud  whether  1  did  not  linjit 
myself  in  repelling  his  charge,  by  showing  that  it  originated 
in  the  order  to  General  Taylor  to  march  from  Corpus  Christi, 
to  take  positiott  on  the  Rio  del  Norto  ?     I  go  further,  and 
ask,  Is  there  a  Senator  hero  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  tho 
question  of   who  was  the  author  or  cause  of  tho  war,  had 
been  long  before  elaborately  discusBcd  in  this  body,  in  tho 
House  of  Representatives,  and  throughout  tho  whole  coun- 
try, from  its  declaration  up  to  that  time  ?     In  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  Senator  rises  up  in  his  place,  after  a  long  and 
laborious  preparation,  and  asserts  that  it  was  I  who  origi- 
nated the  inquiry  as  to  wlio  was  its  author.     This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  accuracy  of   the  Senator,  in   hia  numerous 
allegations  to  show  that  I  was  the  author  of   the  war.     I 
might  go  on,  and  take  them  up  one  by  one,  aud  »huw  tlmt 
every  one  of  his  positions  and  deductions  is  equally  un- 
founded in  fact  or  false  in  conclusion.    I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary.   A  large  portion  of  bis  speech  was  but  tho  stale  rijpe- 
lition  of  what  he  said  in  the  session  iif  1843-1844,  upon  the 
treaty  whicli  I  had  concluded  with  Texas,  then  under  dis- 
cussion in    this   body.     All    the   documents  now  brought 
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forwanl,  were  then  biiforo  the  Senate,  and  he  went  on  with 
the  same  tojjica  very  elaborately,  and  with  more  power  thau 
on  the  preseut  occoslun,  without  making  any  impression  on 
the  countr)'.  The  country  was  against  him  then,  nnd  still 
remains  ogtiinst  him ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  he  undertakes 
to  disturb  its  settled  conviction.  It  will  remoin  ever  un- 
changed, in  spite  of  all  that  he  can  do.  Under  tliis  con- 
viction, I  will  not  weary  the  Senatn  by  repelling  aflsaults 
then  made  and  then  repelled.  The  most  prominent  of  the 
chains — the  onlers  given  by  the  administration  to  place  a 
fleet  in  the  Onlf  of  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  the  army  on 
the  frontier  of  Texas^u-as  repelled  by  my  then  colleague 
(Mr.  McBuffie),  of  whom  he  speaks  so  highly  on  this  oeca- 
eion.  In  repelling  it,  he  said  that,  if  the  orders  to  which  the 
Senatoi"  then  and  now  objects  had  not  been  issued,  the  Ex- 
ecutive would  have  been  guilty  of  great  dereliction  of  duty. 

The  Florida  treaty,  forming  another  subject  of  attac 
figured  also  on  that  occasion,  in  connection  with  annexation  ;' 
and  what  ho  has  said  now  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  he 
said  then.  He  then,  as  now,  made  me  responsible  for  that 
treaty,  fdthough  I  was  but  one  of  six  members  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  and  the  youngest  of  its  members — responsible, 
without  advancing  a  particle  of  proof  that  I  even  gave  it  my 
support  OF  approbation.  He  rests  the  chai^  on  some  dis- 
claimer, as  it  seems,  that  the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Adams)  has,  at  some  time,  made,  that  lie  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  treaty.  The  Senator  may  be  right  as  to  that ; 
but  how  can  that,  by  any  possibility,  show  that  I  was  re- 
sponsible ?  But  T  am  jfrepared  to  take  my  full  share  of 
resjionsihiltty  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  without 
having  any  parlicnlar  agency  in  forming  the  treaty,  or  influ- 
ence in  inilucing  the  cabinet  to  adopt  it.  I  then  thought, 
and  siill  think  it  a  good  treaty ;  and  so  thought  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ;  for,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  it  received  every  rote  of  the  Senate. 
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It  then  received  the  unnnimous  vote  fif  Ihft  Senate, 
promptly  given.  Of  course,  if  that  treatj"  was  the  cause 
of  the  war  with  Slexico,  n»  the  Senator  seeuiB  to  suppose, 
this  body  is  as  much  the  author  and  cause  of  the  war,  as  the 
iudiridnal  on  whom  he  is  now  so  anxious  to  fix  it. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  good  treaty,  not  without  due  reflec- 
tion. We  acquired  much  by  it.  It  ffrivc  us  Florida — an 
acquisition  not  only  important  in  itself,  hut  also  in  reference 
to  the  whole  southwLstem  frontier.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  fiiur  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  two  of  whom— the 
Creeks  and  tlie  Choctawp — were  contiguous  to  Florida,  and 
tho  two  others — the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokccs — were  ad- 
joining, Tboy  were  the  most  nunitroua  and  powerful  tribes 
in  the  United  States,  aud,  from  their  position,  were  exposed 
to  be  acted  on  and  excited  against  us  from  Florida.  It  was 
important  tliat  this  state  of  things  should  terminate, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  obtaining  the  possession  of 
Florida. 

But  there  were  other  and  powerfid  considemtions  for 
the  acquisition.  We  had,  a  short  time  before,  extin- 
giushetl  the  Indian  title  to  large  tracts  of  country  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  Iriug  upuu  streams  aud 
rivera  which  posaetl  thruugh  Florida  to  the  gulf — lands  in  a 
great  measure  valueless,  without  the  right  of  navigating 
them  to  their  mouths.  The  acquisition  of  Florida  gave  us 
this  right,  and  enabled  ua  to  bring  into  successfid  aUtiva- 
tion  a  great  extent  of  fertile  lauds  which  have  iidded  much 
to  the  increased  production  of  uur  great  staple,  cotton. 
Another  importnut  poiut  was  effected  by  the  acquisition  :  it 
tcrmiuatcd  a  very  trouble84)nie  disjiutc  with  Spain,  growing 
out  of  the  capture  of  St.  Mark's  and  Fun&acola  by  General 
Jackson,  in  the  Seminole  war  ;  and,  finally,  it  perfected  our 
title  to  Oregon,  by  ceding  to  us  whatever  right  Spain  had  to 
tiiat  tcrritorv. 
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Such  is  the  treaty  on  which  tlie  Senator  has  lavished  sc 
much  of  his  abuse.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  Sabiuo  aa  the  "boundary,  and  of  which  I  was  ignorant 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  ibrnicd,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
W'hich  I  have  come  within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Monroe, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  adopting  that  line,  acted 
under  circumstances  wliich  left  him  little  option.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  state  them — the  iufurmatiou  I  received  confi- 
d(;ntialty.  It  is  sulBcieut  to  state  that  he  had  ascerttiined 
that  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  a  treaty  with  a  boundary 
i'urther  west.  It  was  communicated  to  him  by  Senators  of 
the  first  respectability.  Their  reason  for  refusing  to  rati^'  a 
treaty  which  would  extend  the  boundnrj'  beyond  the  Babinc, 
I  do  not  choose  to  go  into,  altliough  it  was  communicated  to 
me  with  the  information  to  which  I  liave  alluded. 

But  if  we  take  out  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  what 
he  has  Hfatt'd  in  rulation  to  annexutiuu  and  the  Florida 
treaty,  in  wliich,  as  I  havo  blatcd,  he  Ims  but  tc|K:ated  old 
and  stale  charges,  that  made  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
the  country  at  the  time,  what  is  there  left  of  his  present 
attack  upon  me  ?  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  his  experi- 
ence and  sagacity  should  suppose  that  tho  repetition  of 
these  threadbare  charges,  regardeil  aa  futile  wlien  first  made, 
should  make  any  impression  now.  Indeed,  I  may  consider 
myself  obliged  to  hirn  for  repealing  them,  after  such  elabo- 
rate preparation,  as  it  affords  tho  most  conclusive  pnx^ 
how  exempt  my  course  Iins  been  from  any  just  censure 
during  the  long  period  of  time  through  which  ho  hae 
attempted  to  trace  it. 

To  make  good  his  allegation  that  I  am  tlie  author  of 
annexation,  and  that  annexation  cauaed  the  war,  ho  asserts 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  tlie  auuexation  of  Texas  as  far  back 
OS  1836,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
the  capture  of  Santa  Anna  ;  to  prove  which,  he  read  an 
extract  from  the  speech  which  I  delivered  on  resolutiona  fiom 
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MUsifwipiii,  presented  by  her  Senator,  uow  Seoretai*)'  of  the 
Treiu^ury,  iubtruetiiij^  the  Sl-iulLue-s  tu  oLiain  an  immediate 
rcct^nitioa  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 

It  is  true  tbit  I  then  advocated  an  early  recognition  of 
the  independenco  of  Texas,  nnd  its  admission  into  this 
Uaion  ;  but  I  whs  not  alonb  m  that,  nor  did  I  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  discusmun  ;  the  two  most  proniineut  advo- 
cattra  of  her  cause  at  that  lime  were  the  Senator  from 
UissiiiHippi  and  my  then  colleugue  (Mr.  I'rcstun)  ;  but 
they  were  secoodctl  by  a  large  portion  of  this  body  at  the 
time.  The  diBtingiiislied  Senator  from  Massachusetts  boro  a 
part  in  the  debate,  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  favor  of 
rooognitioa  at  an  early  period,  and  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  future  condition  of  Texas  to  our  country.  I  h&va 
not  had  time  to  examine  the  discussion  ;  but  tind  that  T 
was  among  tlioae  who  advised  delay  until  further  informa- 
tion could  be  obtaine<l,  though  many  were  tor  prompt  action. 
But  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  thought  pruper^  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  to  hold  me  up  as  the  only  individual  dis- 
posed for  a  prompt  and  immediate  action.  He  has  done 
more.  He  has  suppressed  the  fact,  very  im|)ortaut  to  be 
known,  that  before  the  close  of  that  very  session,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  recuin mending  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  iDdepeiidence  of  Texas,  as  soon  oa 
satiitfiictory  information  could  be  obtained  that  it  had  suc- 
cessfully estttblished  a  government,  wiis  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  including  the  tiieuator  him- 
self, and  that,  at  the  very  next  session,  her  independence 
was  recognized. 

Sir,  1  admit,  even  at  that  early  j)eriod,  I  saw  that  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  this  Union  would  be  imdlspea- 
sable  both  to  her  safety  and  ours.  I  saw  that  it  waa  inipos- 
sible  she  could  stand  us  an  independent  puuer  between  us 
and  Mexico,  without  becoming  the  scene  of  intrigue  of 
foreigu  powers,  alike  destructive  of  the  peace  and  security 
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of  l)Oth  Texas  and  oui-st'lves.  I  saw  more  :  I  8RW  tlie  bear- 
ing of  the  slave  queBtiou  at  tluit  early  Btage,  and  that  it 
would  become  an  ingtrunient  in  the  liands  of  a  foreign 
power  of  Htriking  a  blow  at  us — and  that  two  conterminous 
slavclioldiii<5  comunuuitics  could  not  coexist  without  one 
being  wielded  to  the  desLnietion  of  tha  other.  Tlie  Senator 
is  right.  What  1  then  said  was  intended  to  shadow  forth 
the  future, — tluit  future  which  actually  came,  when  I  was 
called,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  eountr)',  to  take  charge 
of  the  State  De|Birtuient,  in  reference  to  these  events.  I 
saw,  with  General  Jackson,  that  the  goldcu  opijortunity  had 
occurred  when  annexation  must  take  place  in  order  to  avoid 
intemiinablo  diffiouUiea  and  great  disasters  ;  and,  seeing^  it, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  duty  which  had  been 
assigned  mc,  uotwithstandinj;  the  difficulties,  from  thcweak- 
ucss  uf  tliu  admin  is  t  ration  at  that  period.  I  succeeded,  in 
d(^pitc  of  tliem,  and  that,  too,  without  war ;  and  all  the 
elaborate  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  nevor  can  de- 
prive me  of  the  credit  to  which  I  am  entitled,  in  reference 
to  the  great  question  of  annexation. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  my  course,  1  may  say,  exhib- 
its not  only  some  foresight  in  reference  to  it,  but  also  some 
piiwc-rs  of  averting  the  dangers,  and  securing  the  end  which 
I  desired. 

Every  measure  towards  the  accompUsliment  ot  annexa- 
tion had  bL-en  consummated  before  the  present  administra- 
tion came  into  power.  No  war  followed,  although  the  act 
of  annexation  had  been  completed  more  than  a  year  before 
the  rupture  between  us  and  Mexico  took  place  ;  nor  would 
war  have  tbllrvwcd  at  oil,  hatl  we  acted  with  ordinary  pru- 
dence. That  Mexico  was  chafed,  clmgnned ;  that  she 
threatenisl  much,  and  blusterad  much  ;  talked  about  vrar, 
and  even  the  existence  of  hostilities — is  all  true.  Il  wae, 
however,  but  talk.  The  strong  should  always  permit  the 
weak  and  aggrieved  to  talk,  to  bluster,  and  scold,  without 
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taking  ofTeocc  ;  and  if  wc  hrul  »o  acted,  and  excrcittcd  proper 
skill  la  the  manogcnicnt  tif  our  affaii-H,  Mexico  uad  ourselvcu 
would,  by  this  time,  have  quietly  and  peaceably  settled  all 
difficulties,  and  been  good  friends.  Wo  liave  chosen  to  pur- 
sue the  opposite  course,  and  are  at  war. 

Every  Senator  kn<iw8  that  I  w;i8  opposetl  to  the  war; 
but  none  knows  but  niyHelf  the  depth  of  that  opjiuBition. 
Witii  nay  oonwptiona  of  its  clianictcr  and  uonacquences,  it 
was  Uupossille  for  mo  to  vote  fur  it.     When,  accordingly,  I 
Taa  deserted  by  every  friend  on  thit)  side  of  the  Housu,  in- 
cludiii'^  my  then  honorable  collca^jue  atuoug  the  rest   (Mr. 
McDuflie),  I  was  not  shaken  in  the  least  degree  in  reference 
to  niy  course.     On  the  passage  of  the  act  recognizing  the 
war,  I  said  to  many  of  roy  friends,  that  a  deed  had   been 
<lone  from  which  tlie  country  would  not  be  able  to  recover 
fur  a  long  time,  if  t;vcr;  and  added,  it  ha«  dropped  a  cui"- 
tain  between  the  preitent  and  the  future,  which  to  me  is  im- 
peuGtrable  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  btrn  in  [Hib- 
lic  life,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  future.     1  ulho  added,  that  it 
bas  closed  the  first  vobimo  of  our  political  hislor)*  uudcr  the 
constitution,  and  opened  the  second,  and  that   no  mortal 
fouid  tell  what  would  bo  written  in  it.     These  deep  impres- 
sions were   made  ujkiq  iny  mind,  IxHrnuse  I  wiw  from  the 
circumstanccH    under    whicli    the   war   waa   made,   a   total 
departure  fn>m  that  course  of  policy  which  had  governwl  the 
countrj'  from  the  commencement  of  our  Govorumeut  until 
that  time  ;  and  this,  too,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
lead  to  most  disajitroua  conscqucQccs.     Since  then,  Ichh  than 
n  year  has  clajised  ;  but  in  that  short  period  enough  has 
alreatly  been   developed  to  make  what  was  then  suitl  look 
like  prophecy. 

But  the  Senator  charges,  entertaining  as  I  did  these  im- 
pressions, that  ]  did  not  take  a  stand,  and  arrest  the  march 
ot'  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  I  liave  already 
stated  the  reasons  on  another  octaiuon,  why  T  did  not ;  and 
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however  iinsatiRfiicroTy  they  raay  be  to  the  Senator,  they  are 
satisfactorj'  to  myself,  and  I  doviht  not  they  will  be  to  the 
community  at  lai^.  He  also  intimated  that  I  ought  to 
have  connnuoIcaLcd  my  views  to  the  Pre»ident.  I  was  guilty 
of  no  neglect  in  that  resjicct.  I  did  nut  fail  to  state  in  the 
proper  quarter  explicitly  what  I  thought  would  i-esult  J'mm 
tho  order  given  to  General  Taylor ;  but  I  found  very  different 
Wews  frnni  Tiiine  entertained  there.  Those  in  power  were 
quite  oa  conlident  that  the  march  of  (Jeneral  Taylor  to  the 
Del  Norte  would  not,  In  its  consequences,  involve  war,  as  they 
were  that  notice  without  fjnmproniisc  in  reference  to  the  joint 
occuiHiucy  of  Oreyon  wuuld  not  involve  war  with  England, 
lu  looking  hack  upon  these  matters,  I  have  the  sati^sfac- 
tion  to  feel  that  I  fully  jwiformod  my  duty  both  here  and 
elsewlierc  with  reference  to  these  important  questions. 

With  my  view  of  the  character  and  consequences  of  the 
war,  I  have  forborne  mucli.  I  have  suffered  not  a  little  in 
the  estimation  of  my  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  Congresuj 
for  refusing  to  vote  for  tlic  bill  recognizing  the  exigence  of 
a  war  asserted  to  be  made  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  I  have 
been  urged  by  thorn  to  oxplaia  the  reasons  for  my  course  on 
that  occasion  ;  but  I  have  persisted  in  decHuing  to  do  so, 
becnuRC  I  could  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  any  service  to 
the  countrt',  while  it  might  weaken  the  hnndn  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  prt>8ecution  of  the  war.  I  adopted  the 
only  course  which,  according  to  my  opinion,  I  could  with 
propriety — to  take  no  nctive  or  leading  part  in  reference  to 
measures  intended  for  carrying  on  the  war,  hut  to  give  a  quiet 
and  silent  vote  in  favor  of  all  which  did  not  seem  to  me  de- 
cidedly objectionable  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  to  look  oat  for 
tlic  first  favorable  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views  how 
the  war  should  be  conducted  to  bring  it  most  advantageously 
to  a  successful  termination.  I  accordingly  embraced,  the 
opportunity  on  tlia  discussion  of  the  Three  Million  Bill  now 
beibre  the  Senate,  to  prefcnt  my  views,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
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oppoaitioQ,  but  of  kindness  to  the  ndmiQistratioii, — rcsen'ing  , 
to  myself  the  expression  of  my  opinion  as  lo  the  causcK  of  the 
war  for  «ome  suitable  occasion.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
friendB  of  those  in  power  were  not  satisfied  with  this  coui-ae 
on  my  part  ;  it  became  an  object  of  tiBsault  both  in  this 
Chamber  and  witliout  its  walls.  Tbo  Senator  from  Teiines- 
seo  iuuucdiately  on  niyrif^hl  (Mr.  Tnrney)  i^mmenced  the 
attack  heif,  by  directly  ebargiu^  me  with  being  tlie  author 
of  the  war,  and  it  haa  since  been  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  this  occasion.  I  have  thus  been  forced,  in  self- 
defence,  to  depart  from  the  lino  which  I  had  prescribed  for 
mjBelf,  and  to  enter  into  tlie  {^uuatiuii,  Who  is  tiie  author,or 
the  cause  of  the  war  ?  The  responsibility  is  not  on  me,  but 
on  those  who  Iiave  LumpellcJ  me  to  make  the  dujiartnre. 
Thus  fur,  I  have  limited  wlmt  1  have  said  strictly  to  self- 
(lefence,  as  I  shall  also  do  in  what  I  have  yet  to  say. 

In  looking  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  I  go  one 
step  further  back  than  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Evans), 
who  discussed  the  subject  in  tliis  aspect  with  great  accuracy 
and  ability.  Ho  began  with  Mr.  81idL-irs  mission  and  nego- 
tiation. 1  go  a  step  further  back, — to  the  management  of 
the  negotiation  prior  to  that  period.  When  this  admiuis- 
tratiou  como  into  power  there  were  two  great  questions  on 
hand  connected  witli  our  foreign  relations — the  Oregon  and 
the  Mexican.  As  difierent  as  they  were  in  their  character, 
and  as  remote  as  l})c  two  iHiweni  were  frtnn  cacli  other,  there 
was  an  intimate  connection  between  them  which  could  not  be 
uvei l(K>ked  in  conducting  tlic  negotiation,  without  falling  into 
a  great  aud  dangerous  t.'rror.  Such  «t  lo-ast  is  my  opinion. 
I  wish  to  say  nothing  lo  wound  the  feelings  of  the  distin- 
guished individual  who  bad  charge  of  the  negotiation, — but 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  fell  into  a  greitt  error  in  consequence 
of  overlooking  this  connection  bttwoen  the  two  sulyecta.  To 
my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  of  propositions,  that  there 
i>mld  be  no  wcU-fouuded  hope  of  adjusting  our  difficulticB 
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with  Mexico  until  thu  Oregon  question  was  finally  iiettled 
Why  so  ?  Tlic  i-eason  is  obvious.  Mexico  kucw  that  w£ 
had  heavy  ciniiiis  ngftinst  hrr  whicli  she  was  little  ahla  to 
pay.  Debtora  without  means  are  UHiiJiIly  Bliy  of  their  ci"0- 
dilors.  Bhe  could  not  l)Ut  sec  thnt  thfre  was  a  chance  of 
escaping  our  demands  a^inst  bcr,  provided  a  coDflict  shoidil 
ensue  between  us  aud  England  in  reference  lo  Oregon.  8ho 
could  not  but  6eo  more — that  it  might  possibly  all'ord  her  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  eltherapart  or  the  whole  of  Texjm 
by  an  alliance  with  England,  and  avuiUng  herself  of  the  aid 
of  British  strength  and  resoui-ccs  in  waging  a  war  against  ua. 
At  nil  event>!,  she  would  look  with  confidence  to  her  beiiig 
protected  as  an  ally  of  England  in  the  treaty  by  which  the 
war  should  be  terminated.  Whatever  objection  may  be 
made  to  England,  she  never  deserted  an  ally  in  war.  It 
aeeincd  to  me,  under  these  circuniatancea,  that  it  was  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  the  diflerencea  witli  Mexico  conld  be 
adjusted  while  those  with  England  were  pending.  Our  true 
policy,  then,  according  to  my  opinion,  wag  to  suBpcnd  all 
attomptgat  ojiening  negotiations  with  Mexico  until  tlrnt  ques- 
tion wn.s  finally  settli.'d.  When  that  was  efTected,  and  Mexico 
could  no  longer  look  to  the  sujiport  of  England  in  her  con- 
troversy with  us,  she  would  see  the  fully  of  declining  to  adjust 
the  differences  between  us,  aud  of  entering  iulu  cunillct  with 
a  power  every  way  so  vastly  her  superior. 

There  would,  then,  be  anotlier  advantage  which  would 
greatly  favor  a  settlement  of  our  dlfHculties  with  Mexico. 
The  elonnent  Senator  from  LouiRiima  has  truly  said  that 
Mexico,  (it  least  so  far  tis  capital  is  concerned,  wa«  n  Brilisli 
colony.  The  immense  interest  which  England  has  in  the 
country,  would  have  enlisted  her  on  the  side  of  peace,  and 
the  whole  of  her  vast  influence  woidd  have  been  exerted  to 
iitduce  Mexico  to  enter  into  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
nR.  I  cannot  ihvuht  that,  under  the  influence  of  these  |>ower- 
ful  causes,  wiili  a  little  ibrhwirance  and  prudence  on  our  part. 
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alt  tho  causes  of  Uiflfcrence  between  the  two  countries  would, 
ere  this,  have  been  settled  by  a  treaty  satisfactory  to  both. 

An  opposite  course  was,  however,  unfortunntoly  taken  ; 
both  ne^liationa  were  pushed  at  tlic  siiiiie  time, — and  that 
with  Mexico,  with  an  much  zeal,  and  as  stronj^  a  pressure,  as 
tluLt  with  Enghind.  Tlic  then  President  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  (iierrera)  was  friendly  to  tho  United  States,  and 
anxiourtly  disposed,  on  that  account,  us  well  as  others,  to  set- 
tle the  diffdrences  with  us.  Acting  under  these  feelings,  ho 
acceded  to  the  jiropOMition  to  receive  a  CommlsHioner,  with- 
out duly  rejecting,  as  the  events  jirovod,  on  these  f^oat  im- 
pediments in  the  minds  uf  the  Mexicans  againt<t  treating 
with  U8.  The  result  was  as  might  have  been  uuticipaled. 
I'arcdcs  took  advantage  of  the  error,  and  hurled  Ilerrera 
from  power ;  and  the  effect  of  this  preinuttiro  attempt  at 
opening  negotiation,  was  to  overthrow  n  friend  and  place  an 
enemy  in  power,  deeply  committed  against  settling  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries,  and  thereby — us  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen — greatly  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
any  future  settlement  of  the  questions.  What  followed 
Irom  this  unfortunate  step,  until  it  ended  in  war  between 
the  two  Ojuutrifs,  has  been  so  clearly  traced  by  the  Senator 
Irom  ilnine,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  touching 
upon  it. 

The  overlooking  of  the  intimate  connection  of  these  two 
questions  was  not  only  the  liret  link  in  that  serieaof  causes 
wliich  finally  tenninated  in  this  war,  but  it  came  near  jire- 
vunting  the  settlomcuL  uf  the  Orugou  question.  Had  Lite 
action  of  Congress,  which  finally  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  question,  been  delayed  until  it  was  known  that  bkir- 
mtshes  had  taken  place  between  our  forces  and  the  Mexicans 
on  the  Kio  Grande  (but  a  short  period),  there  is  ever)'  rea- 
Bon  to  believe  the  Oreguu  question  would  not  have  been 
closed.  I  speak  upon  high  autliority — the  escape  was  a  nar- 
row one.     Fortunately,  the  British  Groverumont   promptly 
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acted  upon  the  notice,  and  tendered  a  proposition  to  oui 
Minister  on  which  the  BCttlemcnt  was  Enolly  mode,  which 
ho  received  and  forwarded  to  our  Government  hnt  a  few  days 
hefore  news  was  received  in  Englanil  of  thi  Bkia-mtBhea  on  the 
Rio  Gmnde.  But  while  they  fortunately  occurred  too  late 
to  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  they  unfor- 
tunately occurred  too  soon  to  preserve  peace  with  Mexico. 
But  if  the  policy  which  the  admiuistrdtiou  first  adopted, 
after  annexation,  had  been  pursued, — to  occupy  the  frontier 
of  Texa«  witli  nur  military  forces  to  tlie  extent  of  country 
which  she  held  at  the  time  of  annexation,  and  no  tiirthcr, 
— there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  question,  the  jieoce  of  the  two  countries  would 
hare  been  preserved. 

It  is  true  Mexico  claimed  the  whole  of  Texas  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  she  recognized  the  difference,  and  showed 
a  disposition  to  act  upon  it,  between  the  country  known  as 
Texaa  proper  and  the  coimtry  between  it  and  the  Del  Norte. 
It  is  also  true  that  we  and  Texas  recognized  the  same  difl'erence, 
— and  that  iMJtli  reganled  the  boundary  as  unsettlwl,  as  the 
rcsoluliou  of  annexation,  which  provides  that  the  boundaiy 
between  Texae  and  Mexico  Bliall  be  determiuwl  by  the 
United  Staten,  clearly  shows.  It  .is  worthy  of  remark  in 
this  connection,  that  this  provision  in  the  joint  resolution  ia 
understood  to  have  been  inserted  in  consequence  of  the 
grotmd  taken  at  the  preceding  session  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ou  tlie  discussion  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Nuecoe 
was  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  anil  tliat,  to  extend 
that  boundary  to  the  Uio  del  Norte  would  take  in  |»art  of 
Taiuaulipus,  Coahuilu,  and  New  Mexico.  What,  then, 
ought  to  have  been  the  course  of  the  Kxccutive  after  annexa- 
tion under  this  resolution  ?  The  very  one  which  liicy  at 
first  pursued — to  restrict  the  position  of  our  troops  to  the 
country  actually  occupied  by  Texas  at  the  period  of  annexa- 
tion.    AH  Ireyond,  us  far  as  the  Executive  was  coDo*med, 
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ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  resolutions,  which  authorized  the  GoTcmment  to  settle 
the  boundary.  There  are  but  two  modes  of  settling  a  dis- 
puted boundary— one  by  the  joint  consent  «f  both  parties, 
that  IB,  by  treaty,  of  whicli  tlie  PreKident  and  the  Senate  are 
the  organs  ;  the  other,  by  the  detennination  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties fur  itsf If,  after  failing  to  obtain  tlic  conecnt  of  the  other, 
and  that,  under  our  Government^  can  only  ho  done  by  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  when  wc  speak  of  our  Government:,  it  is 
nnderstood  to  mean  Congress  and  the  Executive,  aoting 
jointly — the  one  by  passing  an  act  or  resolution,  and  the 
other  by  its  approval.  And  in  Congress,  taken  in  this 
sense,  all  discretionarj'  power  under  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment is  invested.  It  is  only  by  this  pnwcr  that  a  disputed 
boundary  can  lie  determined  by  the  (Jovcrnraent  far  itself, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party.  The  PrcBident 
had  no  mure  right  to  dctcmiinc  on  his  own  will  what  the 
boundary  was,  than  1,  or  any  other  Senator.  Such,  iudeed, 
appeared  to  be  the  comiction  of  the  President  himself.  It. 
is  only  on  such  v.  supposition  that  we  can  explain  his  course 
in  attempting  to  open  a  negotiation  Tvith  Mexico,  with  a 
view  of  settling  all  diflcrencos  between  the  two  countrieS| 
— among  which  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  woa  con- 
sidered a  paramuunt  ijuestiuu.  Why  negotiate,  if  it  were 
an  unsettled  question  y  Why  negotiate,  if  the  lliu  del 
Sorte — as  it  was  afterwards  assumed — was  the  clear  and 
unq^uestiouablc  boundary  ?  And  if  not,  upon  what  author- 
ity, at^er  the  attempt  to  open  negotiation  had  failed,  could 
lie  determine  what  was  the  boundary,  newing  it  ns  au 
open  question  ?  Was  it  not  his  jilain  duty,  on  such  an  oc- 
currence to  submit  tlie  quBHtion  tu  Cougross,  which  wiu>  then 
in  session,  and  in  whom  the  right  of  establishing  the  Ixjun- 
dary  and  dechiriug  war  was  clearly  invested  ?  Had  that 
OQursc  been  adopted,  I  greatly  mistake  if  the  sense  of  this 
body  would  not  have  been  decidedly  opposed  tu  taking  any 
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step  which  would  liavo  iuvolvod  the  two  couiitneg  in  war. 
Indeed,  I  feel  a  fttroug  couvictioD,  that  W  the  Senate  hod 
been  left  free  to  decide  on  tlie  q^uestion,  not  oue-third  of  the 
body  would  have  been  found  in  ihvor  of  war.  As  it  was,  a 
large  majority  felt  themselves  couoiielled,  as  they  believed,  to 
vote  for  the  bill  rocognixing  the  existence  of  war,  in  order  to 
raise  the  snpplies  of  men  and  money  necessary  to  rnsrue  the 
anny  under  General  Tsiylor,  on  Ihe  Del  Nortt,  from  the 
dangers  to  which  it  waii  exposed. 

But  to  bring  the  matter  home,  the  Senator  bitnsolf  is  in 
no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  war.  I  intend  no  attack 
on  him.  I  have  mmlenone,  and  willniake  none.  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  myself,  personal  and  political,  have 
lonj;^  Iteen  such^  that  Ktlf-respect  and  u  scnne  uf  propriety 
forbid  my  alludiuy  lo  him,  except  wlicn  mmvoidable,  and 
then  in  a  courteous  manner  ;  and  I  now  allude  to  bis  course 
only  because  it  is  necessary  to  explain  mine,  and  the  motives 
which  governed  me  on  the  occasion. 

The  Senate  will  remember,  that  when  the  President's 
niea»t;gc  was  received,  recommending  Congress  to  recognize 
that  war  existed  between  us  and  Mexico,  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  means  for  its  prosecution,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, whose  scat  is  immediately  on  my  right,  but  who  is  now 
absent,  moved  to  print  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  mes- 
sage and  documents.  The  scene  was  a  solemn  one,  and  n'hat 
occurred  will  long  lie  remembc-^red  by  the  members  of  the 
body.  I  rose  and  objected ;  and  8aid  that  wo  were  on  the 
eve  of  great  events,  and  expressed  my  hope  that  we  would 
proceed  cidmly  and  delibci-ntcly.  I  su^ested  that  the  print- 
ing of  so  largo  a  number  of  copies  would  bo  construed  into 
an  endorsement  of  the  message  ;  adding  that  I  was  unwill- 
ing either  to  endorse  or  i:oniienni,  until  the  message  and  doc- 
umeuta  were  printed,  and  carefully  perused  by  me,  A  de- 
bate ensued,  and  the  Jomnnls  of  the  Senate  will  show  what 
look  place.     The  Senator  from  ^lissouri  was  the  iudi%idu>U 
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nrhd  made  t)ie  discreot  iiad  appropriate  niotioa  to  separate 
the  rocomniondations  uf  the  message  into  two  parts — and  re- 
fer that  which  roLited  to  reciv^uizing  the  existence  of  war  to 
tlie  Coniinittee  ou  Foreign  ItelationSj  and  that  which  rehited 
to  tho  raising  of  men  and  supplies,  to  the  Committee  tm  Mil- 
itary Affairs,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  The  latter,  it  was 
expectec),  would  n'pi.>rt  imnsediiitc  meiisures  for  the  supp*)rt 
of  General  Tavlur.  I  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  waa  car- 
ried hy  n  large  majority,  I  saw  in  it  that  which  gave  mo 
hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  cflect  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
and  whieh  1  will  hereafter  explain. 

The  Hoiiiie  of  Kcprchentativos  acted  with  nmclt  more  pre- 
cipitancy ;  it  passed  a  bill  the  ven*  day  tho  message  woa  re- 
ceived, recognizing  the  existence  of  the  war.  and  providing 
means  for  its  prosecution.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
it  passed  the  Hoosc,  and  I  am  of  the  imprettsion  that  the  Sen- 
ate hail  adjourned  ;  and  it  was  not  report*!*!  to  it  that  day  ; 
but  be  thin  as  it  uiay,  the  next  day  the  Senutur,  as  (chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  JiiJitaiy  Atlalra,  reported  the  bill  to  the 
^nate  as  it  came  from  the  House,  with  both  provisions  in  it ; 
directly  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Senate,  made  on  bis  own 
motion,  to  refer  the  part  of  the  message  relating  to  the  re- 
cognition of  war  to  the  Conimittoe  on  Foreign  Relations. 
To  this,  and  the  fact  that  a  canrus  luul  Iweii  held  of  the  par- 
ty which  agreed  to  »4ustaiu  the  report,  may  be  tracud  the  pre- 
cipitJtte  (to  use  no  stronger  word)  action  of  tho  Scnotc,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  war.  It  emphatically  made  the  war. 
Had  the  order  of  tho  .Senate  boon  respected — had  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  in  crmlormity  with  it,  and  as  he  was  in  duty 
hotnid  to  do,  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  rehited  to  tho  re- 
cognition of  thr  war,  iind  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  coiifineil  his  report  to  raiaing  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  rescuing  Genend  Taylor  and  his  army  fn)m 
the  pressing  dangers  which  surrounded  them,  the  jtosstbility  w, 
that  the  war  might  have  been  averted,  and  the  two  couulrica 
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at  this  dfty  have  been  at  peace.  Sir,  I  say  poasibilit/— be- 
cause, even  (hen,  after  the  skirmUhes  l)ctwcen  our  forces  had 
occurred,  I  did  not  despair  of  escaping  war,  if  sufficient  finn- 
ness  ami  prudence  were  used  on  the  part  of  this  body.  I 
liad  deeply  reflected  on  the  subject  in  advance,  and  great  as 
were  the  difRciilties,  I  still  saw  a  gleam  of  hope. 

The  intolligonce  of  the  skirmishes  ou  the  Rio  Gmnde 
was  received  here  on  Saturday.  I  at  once  saw  the  danger, 
and  turned  my  mind  to  the  subject.  I  anticiimted  that  a 
incssngc  would  be  received  on  Monday  from  the  Executive, 
and  formed  not  an  incorrect  opinion  as  to  wbat  would  be  its 
character.  Caeting  my  eyes  over  the  whole,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  war,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind, 
what  courBc  was  best  toefl'ect  that  object.  Next  morning  I 
communicated  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  come  to  two 
of  my  colle^^es,  who  were  boarding  with  me — I  said  to  them, 
There  i.s  hut  one  way  of  escaping  war,  but  I  am  not  certain 
it  will  be  successful.  It  will,  however,  place  u.s  in  the  chap- 
ter of  aceidentB,  and  thereby  iifford  a  possibility  of  escape 
1  was  asked  what  it  was — and  replied  that  it  depended  on 
separating  the  questiijn  of  war  from  thai  which  relates  to 
the  roscuiug  of  Gleneral  Taylor  and  his  forces.  Let  the  means 
necessary  for  the  latter  bo  immediately  granted — but  let  time 
be  taken  for  due  and  delibemte  consideration  of  the  former. 
Hiul  this  been  done,  it  was  my  intention  to  throw  my  whole 
weight  ugaiuEt  the  immediate  declaration  or  recognition  of 
war  ;  treating  what  had  occurred  as  mere  hostilities  between 
the  two  armicSj  without  authority  of  t he  Congress — the  war 
making  power  of  either  Government. 

We  had  not  a  particle  of  e^'idenco  then,  or  even  now, 
that  the  republic  of  Mexico  had  mode  war  against  the 
United  Htatcs.  Indeed,  wc  are  in  the  anomalous  condition 
of  two  countries  being  at  war,  during  and  almost  an  entire 
year,  without  either  having  declared  it, — nlthongh  the  con- 
stitutions nf  both  expressly  provide  that  Congress  sluUl  do- 
.:lare  wnr. 
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Instead,  ihon,  of  recogtiiziii';  war,  I  woolJ  havo  taken 
Ibe  very  opposite  ground — timt  wimt  had  occurrtKl  was  mero 
hostilities,  and  not  war,  as  the  Cougresa  of  Mexico  bnd  not 
authorizc\i  it. 

To  proride  for  tho  contingency  of  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
appruvin^j  what  had  o-xiirred,  and  refusing  to  treat  (or  the 
iwttlenieut  of  our  diflficultieit,  I  would  have  advined  tho 
raiiuug  of  ample  provi.sioual  fiirce,  to  be  collected  al  some 
convenient  and  licalthy  point,  where  tliey  could  be  trained 
during  the  interval,  and  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  such  de- 
cision ;  but  even  in  cose  bucIi  decision  sliould  be  made,  in- 
stead of  advising  a  furnial  UcL-luratiou  of  war,  1  woutd  liavo 
advised — as  General  Jackson  recoramendcd — givinj;  autho- 
rity to  the  Executive  to  make  reprisals  for  seizing  and  hold- 
ing Buclh  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  as  would  afford 
ample  indemnity, — to  be  retained  until  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  settled  ',  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  havo  taken  measures  to  repel  th«  atta(;krt  nmdo  niKin 
onr  aniiy  by  the  Muxican  tbrces,  and  to  drive  them  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  borders. 

Had  this  course  been  pursued,  wc  should  have  had  all 
the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  two  brilliant  victories  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  la  Palma,  without  being  involved 
in  the  present  indeiinito  and  expensive  war  waged  against 
Mexico.  We  would  uUo  luivii  had,  the  advantage  of  tlie 
cliapter  of  accitlents — of  Mexico  disavowing  hostilities,  and 
indemnifying  our  citizens — either  from  n  sense  of  weakncHS 
or  of  rctuniing  justice  on  her  jmrt, — or  from  the  influence 
ot  other  powers,  which  have  an  interest  in  presen-ing  peace, 
from  their  commercial  or  other  relations  with  her, — and 
thereby  have  saved  a  resort  to  arms  on  our  part.  But,  at 
all  events,  failing  in  that,  we  would  have  avoided,  by  re- 
sorting to  Tcprisuls,  the  enormous  expenses,  the  sacritice  of 
men  and  money,  and  the  disasters  to  which  the  war  has  ez« 
posed  us. 
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I  have  now  mtt,  and,  I  trust,  successfully  repelled,  nil 
the  cliargea  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mi^nuri,  except  those 
relating  to  the  Miesonri  comiiromise,  and  the  abolition  ques- 
tion nf  that  perinil,  for  wliich  I  am  in  no  ways  renjionsible. 
I  was  not  thtn  in  Ctugi-ess,  I  lilliid  the  oIKuc  of  Sccretorj' 
of  War  at  that  lime,  and  hod  no  agency  or  control  over  ifc. 
His  chnrges  are  as  liglit  as  air — old  and  stole,  without  even 
plausibility,  and  1  have  not  tlic  slightest  fear  of  their  having* 
any  weight,  eitbi'r  here  or  in  the  community. 


REMARKS 

Made  at  the  Jleetiug  of  the  Citizens  of  Charleston, 
Tuesday  evening,  March  9tb,  1847. 

Felwh'-Citizkss  :  In  complying  with  the  request  of 
your  committee  to  addrcHH  you  on  the  general  state  of  our 
affairs,  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  1  shall 
restrict  my  remarks  to  the  subject  of  our  ]>ceuliar  domestic 
institution,  not  (»nly  because  it  is  by  fur  the  most  important 
to  us,  but  also  because  I  have  fully  expressed  my  views,  in 
uiy  place  in  the  Senate,  ou  the  only  other  imjmrtant  subject 
— the  Mexican  war, 

I  fully  concur  in  the  address  of  your  committee,  and  the 
rosi>lutioas  accompanying  it.  The  facts  stated  arc  tinques- 
tionable,  and  the  conclusions  irresistible. 

Indeed,  after  nil  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  it  would  be  almost  idiotic  to  doubt  that  a  large 
majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholdinj^  States  have 
come  *.o  a  Hxcd  detenninati(tn  to  appropriate  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  now  poeaessod,  or  hereafter  to 
be  acquired,  to  themselves,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
slavcholding  States.     Assuming,  then,  that  to  be   beyond 
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doubt,  the  grave,  and,  to  us,  vital  question  is  presented  for 
coiutideiution :  Have*  tbcy  the  power  to  carry  this  detcrmiua- 
tion  into  effect  ? 

It  will  bo  pniiiKT  to  premise,  before  I  undertake  to  an- 
swer this  question,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  place  before 
you  the  danger  with  which  we  are  threatened  from  this  dc- 
teiiDtnalion,  plainly  and  fully,  without  exa»«;eration  or  ex- 
tenuation,— -and  also  the  advantaged  we  have  for  repelling 
it, — leaving  it  to  you  to  deteruiine  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

I  now  returo  to  the  question,  and  answer, — Yea,  they 
have  the  power,  as  far  as  mere  numbers  can  give  it.  Thoy 
will  have  a  majority  in  the  neit  Oongrens  in  every  deport- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  admission  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  will  give  them  two  additional  States,  and  n 
majority  of  four  in  the  Senate,  whicli  heretofore  has  been 
our  shiuld  against  this  and  other  dangers  of  the  kind.  Wc 
are  already  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Itepresentatives 
and  the  Electoral  College  ;  bo  that,  with  the  luss  of  the 
Senate,  wc  shall  bo  in  a  minority  in  every  department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  ever  must  continue  so  if  the 
non-slaveholding  States  should  carry  into  effect  their  scheme 
of  appropriating  to  their  exclusive  use  all  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  But,  fortunately,  under  our  system  of 
government,  mere  numbers  are  nut  the  only  element  of 
power.  There  are  iifhers,  which  would  give  us  amj>le  means 
of  deiending  ourselves  against  the  threatened  danger,  if  we 
should  be  true  to  ourselves. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  having  the 
constitution  on  our  eide,  clearly  and  unquestionably,  and  in 
its  entire  fabric  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  whole  boily  of  the 
iostrument  stands  opposed  tu  their  sclieme  of  ajipi-opriating 
the  territories  to  themsclvc:*.  To  make  good  this  assertion, 
it  ia  only  necessary  to  remind  you,  that  ours  is  a  federal, 
and  not  n  national  or  consolidated  Government — a  distino 
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tion  essential  to  a  correct  uuderstanding  of  the  constitution, 
and  our  safety.  It  ought  uovor  to  be  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
As  a  federal  Govemment/the  States  couipoBing  the  Union 
are  its  coiiBtituents,  and  stand  in  thn  same  relation  to  it,  in 
that  respect,  as  tho  inclivldual  citizens  of  u  State  do  to  its 
governmeDt.  As  comttituent  members  of  the  Union^  all  the 
territories  and  other  property  of  the  Union  belong  to  them 
ae  joint  owners  or  partners,  and  not  to  the  Goveniraent,  ns 
is  erroneously  supposed  by  some.  The  Government  is  but 
the  agent  intrusted  with  the  management ;  and  hence  the 
constitution  expressly  deciarfs  tlip  t(;nntory  to  he  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States — that  is,  the  States  uuited,  or  the 
States  of  the  Uuion,  which  are  but  synouynioua  exprcsaions. 
And  hence,  also,  Congi-css  bos  no  more  right  to  appropriate 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  ut-c  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  than  it 
has  to  appropriate  in  the  same  way,  the  forts,  or  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  or  tho  navy,  or  any  other  property  of  the 
United  States.  That  it  has  such  a  right,  no  one  wuuld 
venture  to  assert ;  and  yet  the  one  is  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  with  the  other,  by  the  constitution. 

It  was  on  ibis  solid  funndaliun  tliat  T  placetl  the  right 
of  the  slavehulding  States  to  a  lull  aud  u^ual  {>articipat ion 
in  tho  territories  of  the  United  ^Status,  iu  opposition,  to  the 
determination  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  appropriate 
them  exclusively  to  themselves.  It  was  my  intention  to 
urge  them  to  a  vote,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  bo  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  great  pressure  of  business  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  session.  It  wn«  felt  by  those  opposed  to  us,  that 
if  the  foundation  on  winch  I  placed  my  resolutions  l>e  ad- 
mitted, the  conclusion  could  not  he  successfully  assailed  ; 
and  hence  the  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assail  the 
foundation  itself,  by  contending  that  ours  is  a  national  or 
consolidated  Government,  in  which  the  States  would  stand 
to  the  Union,  as  the  counties  do  to  the  States,  and  be  eqiudly 
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destitute  of  nil  political  rij^^hts.  Such  a  concliisioD,  if  it 
ooulil  be  establtshetl,  would,  indeed,  placu  us  and  oiu 
|>ccuUnr  domestic  iustltutiuns,  at  the  mercy  of  the  iitm- 
slavcholding  States  ;  but,  furtunately,  it  cannot  be  niaia- 
tained,  without  subverting  the  very  fuunUation  of  our  eutire 
political  system  and  denying  the  must  incontrovertible  facts 
connected  with  the  Ibrmation  and  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  nhat  do  we  gain  by  having  the 
constitution  ever  so  clearly  on  our  side  when  a  majority  in 
the  non-elaveholdinp  States  stand  prepared  to  deny  it  ? 
Possibly  such  may  be  the  case ;  stiil  we  eaunot  fail  to  gain 
mucb  by  the  advantage  it  gives  us.  I  speak  from  long 
experience — I  have  never  known  truth,  promptly  advocated 
in  the  spirit  of  truth,  fail  to  succeed  in  the  end.  Already 
there  are  many  highly  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens  in 
those  States,  who  agree  with  us  uu  this  great  and  vital  point. 
The  eflects  of  the  discussiuu  will  not  improbably  greatly  in- 
crease their  number  ;  and,  what  is  of  no  little  importance, 
induce  a  still  greater  number  to  hesitate  and  abate  somewhat 
in  their  confidence  in  former  opinions,  and  thereby  ]>rcpEiTO 
the  wuy  to  give  full  cHect  to  anotlier  advantage  which  we 
possew.  To  understaad  what  it  is,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  what  is  the  motive  and  object  nf  this  cntmade  on  the 
part  of  the  non-ttUveholding  tStates  against  our  [Kxuliar  do- 
mestic institution. 

It  is  clear  that  It  does  not  originate  in  any  liostility  of 
'interests.  The  labor  of  our  slaves  does  not  conflict  with  the 
profit  of  their  capitalists  or  the  wages  of  their  operatives ; 
or  in  any  way  injuriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  those  States, 
cither  as  it  relates  to  their  population  nr  wealth.  On  the 
uuntrary,  it  greatly  increases  both.  It  is  its  pnHlucts,  which 
mainly  stimulate  and  render  their  capital  and  labor  profit- 
able ;  while  our  slaves  furuish,  at  the  same  time,  an  extensive 
and  pivfitable  market  fur  what  they  make.  Annihilate  the 
VOL..  IV. — 26 
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jiroducta  of  their  labor — strike  from  the  list  the  thrc 
articles  which  are,  moat  exclusively,  the  products  of  their  labor, 
— cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, — and  what  would  become  of  the 
great  Bhij'ping,  navigating,  commercial,  and  manufacturiog  i 
interests  of  the  non-Blaveholding  States  ?  What  of  thoir 
IjowcH  and  Waltham,  their  New-York  and  Boston,  and 
other  manufactiirint;  and  commercial  cities  ?  What,  to  enlarge 
the  question,  would  become  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  Union  it«elf ;  its  shipping  and  tonnage  ;  its  inimcnae  rev- 
enue, on  the  (lisbui-scmcnts  of  which,  millions  in  those  States, 
directly  or  indirectly,  live  and  prosper  ?  Fortunately,  then,  the 
crnsadu  against  our  domestic  institution  does  not  originate 
in  hostility  of  interests.  If  it  did,  the  possibility  of  arresting 
the  threatoucd  tlangor,  and  saving  oui-sclves.  abort  of  a  dis- 
rupturc  of  the  Union,  would  be  altogether  hopeless;  so 
predominant  is  the  regard  for  interest  in  those  States,  over 
all  other  considerations.  ^H 

Nor  does  it  originate  in  any  apprehension  that  the  slav^^^ 
holding  States  would  acquire  an  undue  preponderance  in  the 
Union,  unless  restricted  to  their  present  limits.  If  ercn  a 
full  share  of  the  territories  should  fall  to  our  lot,  wo  could 
never  hope  to  outweigh,  by  any  iucreascd  number  of  slave- 
holding  States  the  great  preponderance  which  their  popula- 
tion gives  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  in  the  House  of  I 
liepresentatives  and  ilic  Electoral  College.  All  we  could 
hope  for  would  be,  to  preserve  an  equality  in  the  Senate,  or, 
ftt  most,  to  acquire  a  preponderance  in  that  branch  of  the 
Government. 

But,  if  it  originates  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these,  what  are  the  real  motives  and  objects  of  their  crusade 
against  our  inatiturinn  ?  To  answer  tins,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  what  are  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholditig  States  in  reference  to  it,  with  their 
effects  on  their  party  operations,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Presidential  election. 
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They  may,  in  refcrencL'  to  tlie  subject  under  considera- 
tion be  divided  into  four  cliisses.  Of  tlieso,  the  abolitionists 
proper — the  rabid  fanatics,  who  regard  slavciy  as  a  sin,  and 
thus  regarding  it,  deem  it  their  highest  duty  to  destroy  it, 
even  should  itinvoU*e  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  and 
the  Unions-constitute  one  olass.  It  is  a  sninll  one,  not 
probably  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those 
Htates.  They  voted,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  about  15,000, 
or  at  most  20,000  votes  in  the  last  test  of  their  strength  In 
the  State  of  Xuw-York,  out  of  about  400,000  votes,  wliich 
would  give  about  five  percent.  Their  strength  in  that  State, 
I  would  snpiKise,  wjis  fully  equal  to  their  average  strength  in 
the  non-slavcholding  States  generally.  Another  class  conRista 
of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  those  States,  constituting 
at  least  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  and  who,  while  they  re- 
ganl  sUv(.ry  as  au  evil,  and  as  such  arc  disixis^xl  to  aid  in 
Tcstricting  and  extirpating  it,  when  it  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  constitution,  and  without  endangering  the 
peace  or  prosperity  uf  the  country,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sin, 
io  bo  put  down  by  all  and  every  means. 

Of  the  other  two,  one  is  a  einiiU  claBS  perhajis  not  ex- 
ceeding live  per  cent,  of  tlte  whole,  who  view  ylavcry  as  we 
do,  more  as  an  institution,  and  the  only  one,  by  whiclt  two 
races,  BO  dissimilar  as  those  inhabiting  the  elaveholding 
States,  can  lire  together  nearly  in  eqiul  luimbers,  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  that  its  abolition  would  end  in  the  extir- 
pation of  one  or  the  other  race.  If  they  regard  it  as  nn  evil, 
it  is  in  the  abstract  ;  just  as  government  with  all  its  toils, 
punishment  witli  all  its  inflictions,  and  thousands  of  other 
tilings  are  evils,  when  viewed  iu  the  abstract  ;  but  far  other- 
wise, when  viewed  in  the  concrete,  because  they  prevent  a 
greater  amount  of  evil  tlmn  ihcy  inflict,  as  is  the  cose  with 
slavery  as  it  exists  with  uh. 

The  remaining  class  is  much  larger,  but  still  relatively  a 
smoU  one  ;  less,  perhaps,  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
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but  posees^n^  great  activity  and  political  influence  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numberR.  It  confilata  of  the  political  leadcra 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  their  parliznus  and  followers. 
Tliey,  for  the  most  part,  arc  ]>erfcctly  indifferent  about  aboli- 
tion, and  are  ready  to  take  eitlier  side,  for  or  against,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  ]>olitlcal  chances  ;  their  great  and 
leading  object  being  to  carry  the  elections,  especially  the 
Presidential,  and  thereby  receive  the  honors  and  emolumenta 
incident  to  jwjwer,  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Govem- 
menU. 

Such  are  the  views  md  feelings  of  the  several  claasei!  iu 
the  non-slaveholdiug  States  in  reference  to  slavery,  as  it  exists 
with  us.  It  is  nmnifegt,  on  a  survey  of  the  whole,  tliat  the 
first  class — that  is,  the  abolition  jiurty  proper — ia  the  centre 
which  has  given  the  impulse  tlint  has  put  in  motion  this 
cnisade  against  our  domestic  institution.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  has  any  decidedly  hostile  feelings  in  reference  to  it,  and 
which,  in  opposing  it,  is  actuated  by  any  strong  desire  to  re- 
strict ur  destruy  it. 

But  it  may  be  asked  liow  can  so  small  a  class  rally  a 
Itti^e  majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States 
to  camn  to  the  determination  they  have,  in  reference  to  our 
domestic  inatitutinn  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
Mry  to  go  one  step  further  and  explain  the  habituni  state  of 
paities  iu  those,  and,  iu  almtmt  nil  llie  States  of  the  Union. 

There  are  few  uf  tlie  uun-wlaveluddiug  States,  ])erha])a 
oot  more  than  two  or  three,  in  which  the  parties  are  not  bo 
nicely  balanced,  as  to  make  the  result  of  elections,  both 
State  and  Federal,  so  doubtful  as  to  put  it  iu  the  power  of 
a  amall  party,  firmly  linked  together,  to  turn  the  elections, 
by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  party  which 
may  most  favor  its  views.  Such  is  the  abolition  parly.  They 
have,  from  the  first,  made  their  views  paramount  to  the 
party  struggles  of  the  day,  and  thrown  their  weight  where 
their  views  could  bo  best  promoted.     By  pursuing  this  course, 
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tbeir  ioflueuce  wBb  soon  felt  in  the  elcctiooB  ;  and,  in  conse- 
f[ueucc^  to  gain  them  mnm  hecaine  the  object  of  party  court- 
ship :  first  by  tlie  \Vhi<p) ;  but  for  the  \a»t  twelve  months, 
more  eagerly  by  the  Dcmocmts,  as  if  to  make  up  for  loHt 
time.  They  arc  now  openly  courted  by  both  ;  each  atriviuj; 
by  their  zeal  to  wia  their  favor  by  expressiug  their  earnest 
desire  to  exclude  what  they  call  slavery  from  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  bo  acquired.  No 
doubt  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  appreheuMon  of  large  ac- 
quisition of  territory  to  the  ivlaveholding  States,  have  done 
much  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  but  of  itself  it  would 
have  been  feeble.  The  main  cause  or  motive,  then,  of  tliis 
cnuade  a^inst  our  dome»tic  institutions,  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  all-abiiurbing  interest  which  both  [tarties  take,  in  carrying^ 
the  elections,  especially  the  I^resiJeutial.  Indeed,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govorumeut,  at 
all  times  great,  is  now  swelled  probably  to  the  rate  of  seventy 
million  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  influence  of  its 
]>atronage  gives  it  great  away^  not  only  over  its  own,  but 
over  the  State  elw-tions, — which  gives  in  addition  a  control 
over  a  va*t  amount  of  patroaage, — and  the  contnd  of  the 
Federal  patronage,  with  all  its  emoluments  aud  Uouurs, 
centres  in  the  Fresidcnt  of  the  United  States, — it  is  uot  at 
oU  surprising,  that  both  parties  should  take  such  absorbing 
interest  in  the  Presidential  election  ;  acting,  as  both  do^  on 
the  priuciplo  of  turning  opponents  oat  of  olficf,  unil  bestow- 
ing the  honors  and  emoluments  of  Government  on  their  fol- 
lowers, aK  the  reward  of  partizan  services.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  it  is  nut  ii  matter  for  wonder,  that  a  course  of 
IKilicy,  80  well  calculated  to  conciliate  a  party  like  the  abo- 
Utionists,  as  that  of  excluding  slavery  trom  the  territories, 
should  be  eagerly  embraced  by  both  jMirtics  in  the  non-slave- 
boldiug  States;  when  by  securing  their  support,  each  calculates 
OQ  winning  the  rich  and  glittering  prize  of  the  Presidency, 
Tn  thifi  Ib  to  be  found  the  motive  and  object  of  the  present 
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cnuado  against  owr  donicstic  institution,  on  the  part  of  pob- 
tical  loadera  nnd  tlicir  portizans  in  those  States 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  tn  suppose  that  it  is  the  losp 
dangeronSj  because  it  originates  mainly  in  mere  party  con- 
HidoraLions  In  conucctirMt  with  elections.  It  will  Lu  on  that 
accoiiitt  but  the  more  so,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  met  by 
us  with  promptitude  and  unanimity.  The  absorbing,  over- 
riding interest,  felt  by  both  parties  to  cany  the  elections, — 
especinlly  the  Presidential, — would  give  such  an  inipulse  to 
their  eftbrt  to  conciliate  the  aliolittonists,  at  our  expcnae^ 
if  we  should  look  on  with  nppfirent  indifference,  as  would 
enlist  in  their  favor  the  largo  portion  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  eetiniated  at  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  which  are,  aa 
yet,  well  affected  towards  us,  :ind  utterly  dishearten  thu  small 
but  intelligent  class,  which,  as  yet,  is  perfi.'ctly  sound.  The 
former  would  conchidp,  in  that  caae,  that  we  ourselves  were 
ready  to  yield  nnd  surrender  our  domestic  institution,  as  in- 
defensible ;  und  that  the  non-slftveholding  States  niiglit  carry 
their  determination  into  fiiU  effect,  without  hazard  to  tho 
constitution  or  the  tJuion,  or  oven  disturbing  the  harmony 
and  peace  of  the  country.  Indeed,  such  has  already  l>een 
our  ftpparent  indifference,  that  these  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed, even  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  But,  if  wo  should 
act  BH  we  ought — if  we,  by  onr  promptitude,  energy,  and 
imanimity,  pros'e  that  we  stand  ready  to  defend  our  rights, 
and  to  maintain  our  perfect  equality,  as  members  of  tho 
Union,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may;  and  that  the 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  courting  abolition  votes, 
by  cither  party,  would  be  to  lose  ours,  a  very  different  i-estilt 
would  certainly  follow.  That  large  portion  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  who,  although  Ihoy  consider  slavery  as  an 
evil,  are  not  disposed  to  violate  tho  constitution,  and  much 
less  to  endanger  its  overthrow,  and  with  it  tlie  Union  itself, 
would  take  sides  with  us  against  our  assailants ;  wlulc  the 
sound  portion,  who  are  already  with  tis,  would  roily  to  tho 
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rescue.  The  necessary  effect  would  be,  that  the  party  leadens 
and  their  fullowers,  who  expect  to  secure  the  PrcHideotiul 
electiou,  by  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  seeing  their  ho)>e» 
blasted  by  the  loss  of  our  votes,  would  drop  their  courtship, 
and  leave  the  party,  reducud  to  iusignificancc,  with  scoru. 
The  end  woidd  be,  should  we  act  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  rally  of  a  new  party  in  the  non-alaveholding  States, 
imore  powerful  than  either  of  the  old,  who,  on  this  ^eat 
question,  would  be  faitliful  to  all  of  the  compromises  and 
obligations  of  the  con»titution  ^  utid  wlia  by  uniting  witli  us, 
would  put  a  final  stap  to  the  furtiier  agitation  of  this  dan- 
gerous question.  ISuch  would  be  the  certain  eflect  of  meet- 
ing, with  promptitude  and  unanimity,  the  determination,  of 
the  nuu-tsluveholding  States  to  Hpproj)riule  all  the  territories 
to  their  own  use.  That  it  has  not  vet  been  so  met  is  certain; 
and  the  uext  question  is — Why  has  it  not  been,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  indiBereace  in  reference  to  a 
danger  so  menacing,  if  not  promptly  and  unitedly  met  on 
oor  part? 

In  answering  this  important  question,  I  am  happy  to  soy, 
that  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  attribute  this  want  of  promp- 
^ude  and  unanimity  to  any  division  of  sentiment,  or  real 
indiOerence,  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  paiple  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  or  th  ^'ir  delegates  in  Cungress.  On  the  contrar)',  as 
far  as  my  obsenatiou  extends,  there  is  not  one  of  their  niem- 
bers  of  Congrcsfl  wJio  bos  given  any  certain  indication  of 
either.  On  the  trying  questions  connected  with  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  the  votes  of  the  members  from  the  slavcholdiug 
States,  at  the  last  and  present  sessions,  were  unanimous. — 
To  explain  what  is  really  the  cause,  I  must  again  recur  to 
what  has  already  lieen  stated  ;  the  absorbing  interest  felt 
in  the  elections, — enpecittlly  the  Presidential, — and  the  con- 
trolling influence  whicli  party  leaders  and  their  toUowers  ex- 
ercige  over  them.  Tlie  gnat  struggle  between  the  parties  is, 
which  shall  succeed  in  electing  itn  uindidatc  ;  iu  conse<^ueace 
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of  which  the  Presidential  election  has  become tho  pammoiml 
question.  All  ot  iters  arc  bold  subordinate  to  it  by  the  lead- 
ers and  their  followers.  It  depends  on  them  to  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  admitted  into  the  isaiie  hetween  the  par- 
ties, m  llie  Presidential  cuutest,  or  whether  it  sball  be  par- 
tially or  entirely  excluded.  Whether  it  shall  be  one  or  the 
other,  is  decided  entirely  in  reference  to  its  favorable  or  unta- 
vorablo  bearing  on  the  contest,  without  looking  to  the  higher 
considerations  of  its  efiects  on  the  prosperity,  the  institutionSf 
or  safety  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  illus- 
tmte  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted,  than  the  course  of 
the  parties  in  relation  to  the  question  which  now  claims  your 
attention.  Although  none  can  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  it  is  kept  out  of  tho 
issue  between  the  parties,  because  it  is  sucn  that  the  FrcM- 
dential  vote  of  New-York,  and  muuy  others  of  the  non- 
alavehohling  Htatcs,  will,  in  all  probability,  depend  on  the 
votes  of  the  nbniitiouists;  and  that  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent  may,  in  like  manner,  depend  on  tlio  votes  of  those 
States.  And  hence  the  tcadcrs  in  them  are  tolerated  by 
many  of  the  leaders  and  their  followers  in  the  slareholding 
States,  in  oi>enly  canvasttlog  for  the  vote  of  tlie  abolitionists, 
by  acting  in  unison  with  tbem,  in  reference  to  a  question,  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  safety  of  their  own  section,  and 
that  of  tho  Union  itsL'lf  may  depend.  But  while  it  is  seen 
that  tho  Presidential  election  may  bo  secured  by  courting  the 
abolition  votes^  it  is  at  the  same  time  seen,  that  it  may  be 
lost,  if  the  consequence  should  be  the  loss  of  the  vote  of  tho 
slavebolding  State«  ;  and  hence  the  leaders  are  forced  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  former  without  losing  the  latter.  The 
gamo  is  a  difficult  one  ;  but  difhcult  as  it  is,  they  do  not 
despair  of  success,  with  the  powerful  instnnnents  which 
they  have  under  their  control.  They  have,  in  the  first  place, 
that  of  the  party  press,  through  which  a  mighty  influence  it 
sxerted  over  public  opinion.     The  line  of  policy  adopted  is 
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for  the  party  press  to  observe  a  profound  trilenco  on  this  great 
and  vital  question,  or  if  they  s\iCiik  at  nil,  so  to  speak  as  to  give 
a  false  direction  to  pu*blic  opinion.  Acting  in  conformity  to 
this  (Kilicy,  of  the  two  leading  organs  at  the  scat  of  Govern- 
ment, oim  never  idludcii  to  the  question  ;  bo  that,  as  far  as 
its  remarks  are  ooDccmed,  no  one  coald  suppose  that  it  was 
the  can»e  of  the  least  agitation  or  feeling  in  any  portion  of 
the  Union.  The  other  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  when  it 
cannot  well  avoid  doing  so,  but  only  to  palliate  the  condxict 
of  those  who  aesail  us,  by  confounding  them  with  our  defend- 
cn  as  agitators,  and  holding  both  up  equally  to  the  public 
omianrc.  It  ia  calculate*!  by  pursuing  this  eouree,  that  the 
people  of  the  slavehnlding  States  will  be  kept  quiet,  and  in 
a  state  of  indifference,  until  another  and  still  more  powciful 
instrument  con  be  brought  into  play,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  slaveholders  and  abolitionists  will  be  coerced  to  join  in 
nominating  and  supporting  the  same  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency. I  allude  to  wlmt  is  called  a  National  Convention, 
or  Caucus,  for  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice- Presidency.  Aln-ady  the  machinery  has  Ireen  put  in 
motion,  in  order  to  coerce  the  oldest  and  most  populous  of 
the  slaveholding  Htates ;  and  no  doubt,  will,  in  duo  season, 
be  put  in  motion  to  effect  the  same  object  in  all  of  them. 
Shoidd  it  succeed — should  the  party  machinery  for  President- 
making  prove  strong  enough  to  force  the  slnveholding  States 
to  join  ia  a  convention  to  nominate  and  supiKirt  a  candidate 
who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists,  they  will  have  com- 
mitted the  most  suicidal  act  that  a  people  ever  perpetrated.  I 
Bay  acoeptabht ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  non-slaveholding  States 
will  outnumber  in  convention  the  slnveholding,  and  that  no 
one  who  is  not  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists  can  receive 
their  votes  ; — and  of  course,  the  votes  of  the  States  where 
they  hold  the  balance ;  and  that  no  other  will  be  nominated, 
or,  if  nominated,  bo  elected.  And  yet,  there  are  not  a  few  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  men  of  stauding  and  influence,  bo 
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blinded  by  party  feeling,  or  the  prospect  of  personal  gain  or 
advaucement  by  tbe  success  of  their  party,  who  advocate  n 
step  which  mii8t  prove  6o  fatal  to  their  portion  of  the  Union 
iiudcr  exiBtin<^  circutnHtances.  Can  party  foUy,  or  rather 
uiadmias,  go  furtlier  ? 

Ah  to  luyaelf,  I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  bucK  conven- 
tious,  because  tlicy  are  irrcHpunsible  bodies,  nat  known  to 
the  constitution ;  and  because  they,  in  cflect,  set  anide  the 
constitution  with  its  couipromiaes,  in  reference  to  so  impor- 
tant a  subject  as  the  election  of  the  Chief  Mao^trate  of  the 
Union.  1  hold  it  far  safer,  and  every  way  preferable,  to  leave 
the  election  where  the  constitution  has  placed  it — to  ibo 
Electoral  College  to  choose;  and  if  that  fails  to  make  a 
choice,  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  voting  by  States,  to 
elect  the  President  from  the  three  candidates  having  the 
highest  votes.  But,  if  I  hail  no  objection  to  such  conven- 
tions, under  ordinary  circuuistauces,  I  would  regard  the  ob- 
jection as  fatal  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  when  all 
parties  of  the  non-f^laveholding  States  stand  united  againsl 
us  on  the  most  vital  of  all  questions ;  and  when  to  go  into 
one  would  lie,  in  effect,  a  aurit;nder  on  our  ]»art.  As  both 
parties  lliere  have  united  to  dtvcat  us  uf  our  just  and  equal 
rights  in  the  public  domain,  it  is  time  that  both  parties  with 
us  should  unite  in  resistance  to  so  great  an  outrage.  Let  us 
show  (it  least  as  much  spirit  in  defending  our  rights  and 
honor,  as  tlieyhave  evinced  in  assailing  them.  Let  us,  when 
our  safety  is  concerned,  show  at  least  ii.s  firm  a  determination, 
and  as  much  itnaniniity,  as  they  do  with  no  other  interest  on 
their  jtart  but  the  temjiorary  one  of  succeeding  in  the  Presi- 
dential contest.  Henceforward,  let  all  party  distinction 
among  us  cease,  so  long  as  this  aggression  on  our  rights  and 
honor  shall  continue,  on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholdiug 
States.  Let  us  profit  by  the  example  of  tbe  abolition  party 
who,  as  small  as  they  are,  have  acquired  so  much  influence 
by  the  course  they  have  pursued.     As  thoy  make  the  de. 
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stnicfioD  of  our  domestic  iostitiition  the  parataount  queiu 
tion,  so  let  us  nmkc^  on  our  {>art,  its  safety  the  paramount 
question  ;  let  us  regard  every  ui»u  as  of  our  party,  who  stands 
up  in  its  defence  ;  and  every  one  as  a^inst  us,  who  does  not, 
until  aggression  ceases.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  wo 
can  defend  our  rights,  maintain  our  honor,  ensure  our  fiafety, 
and  cuniuiand  respect.  The  "ppoBitt!  courae,  which  would 
merge  them  in  I  he  temporary  and  mercenary  ]»arly  struggles 
of  the  day,  would  inovitahly  degrade  and  ruin  ua. 

If  we  should  prove  true  to  ourselves  and  our  peculiar  do- 
mestic institution,  wc  shall  Ik>  great  mid  proHpcrnus,  let  what 
will  occur.  There  la  no  porlif»n  of  tlie  gloht;  mure  ahundant 
in  resources — agricultural,  manufacturing  and  comnicrciftl — 
than  that  possessed  by  us.  We  count  among  our  produc- 
tions the  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco  and  sugar, 
with  the  most  efficient,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  trained 
hodyuf  lulxffera  fnr  their  cultivation.  In  addition  to  furnish- 
ing abundant  means  for  domestic  exchanges  among  ourselves, 
and  with  the  rest  of  tho  world,  and  building  uj)  flourishing 
commercial  cities,  they  would  furnish  ample  resources  for  rev- 
enue. But  far  ho  it  from  us  to  desire  to  be  forced  on  our  own 
resources  for  protectiun.  Our  object  is  to  preserve  the  Union 
of  these  States,  if  it  can  be  douo  consistantly  with  our  rights, 
safety,  and  perfect  ojunlity  with  other  members  of  the 
Union.  On  this  we  have  a  right  to  insist.  Less  we  cannot 
take.  Looking  at  the  same  time  to  our  safety  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  I  regard  it  as  fortunate  that  the 
promptitude  and  unanimity,  on  our  part,  nect'ssary  to  secure 
the  one,  are  equally  so  to  pre.servR  tho  other.  Delay,  inde- 
cision, and  want  of  union  among  ourselves  would  in  all  prob- 
ability, in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  both.  TI»g  danger  is  of  a 
character — whether  we  regard  our  safety  or  the  prcAcrvalion 
of  the  Union — which  canmit  l)e  saffly  tampered  with.  If 
not  met  promptly  and  decidetily,  tho  two  portions  of  the 
Union  will  gradually  become  thoroughly  alienated,  when   no 
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alternative  will  be  left  to  us  as  the  weaker  of  the  two,  but  tc 
sever  all  political  liea,  or  sink  down  into  abject  submission. 
It  is  only  by  taking  an  early  and  decided  stand,  while  the( 
political  ticB  are  still  strong,  that  a  rally  of  the  Bound  and 
patriotic  of  all  portions  of  the  Union  can  be  BUccessfuUy 
made  to  arrest  so  dire  an  alternative, 

Havinj^  now  pointed  out  the  danjjer  with  wliich  we  are 
menaced,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  successfully  mot 
and  resisted,  it  is  for  you  and  the  people  of  the  slavebolding 
States,  to  determine  what  shall  Iw  done,  at  a  juncture  so 
trying  and  eventful.  In  concluBion,  it  ia  my  Rinccre  prayer, 
that  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  may  enlighten  you  and 
them  to  realize  its  full  extent,  and  give  the  wialom  to  adopt 
the  best  and  most  efficient  eourse  for  our  own  security,  and 
ihe  pciice  and  preservation  of  the  Union. 
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On  his  Reaolutious    ia  reference    to   the  War  wJtK ' 
Mexico,   delivered    iu   the  Senate,  January  4th, 
1848. 

RKSOLUTIONB. 

**  Betolved,  lliat  to  conquer  Mcxtocs  and  to  hold  it,  either  m  a 
prorinoe  or  to  incorporato  it  in  tlii?  Union,  would  be  inooitiii&tcnt  nith 
the  avowed  object  for  which  tbo  war  hiu  been  proAeciitcil ;  a  depar- 
lurft  from  the  6ettte<l  policy  of  the  CJovemraent;  in  conflict  with  its 
charfli^tor  and  geniiw ;  nnd,  in  tlie  end.  subversive  of  our  froo  and 
popular  imtitutioni^ 

"  Rtaototd^  Tliat  no  line  of  policy  in  the  further  prosocutioD  of 
the  war  aliould  be  adopted  which  may  lead  to  consoquences  so  dtwM 
troiu." 
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Ur.  Calhoun  said  :  lu  oflcriug,  Senators,  these  rcBolu- 
tions  for  your  coDsidemtiou,  i  ani  governed  by  the  rensons 
which  induced  me  to  oppose  the  war,  (ind  by  whiuh  I  have 
bven  g(^vomed  since  it  was  sanctioned  by  Congivss,  lu  al- 
hiding  to  my  opposition  to  the  war,  I  do  not  intend  to  touch 
on  the  reaarms  which  goveruud  me  on  tlmfc  ocuaiiiuu  further 
than  is  uec*«iwary  to  i>x])lain  my  motives  on  the  present. 

I,  thuu,  opposed  tlio  war,  not  only  because  it  miglit  have 
been  easily  avoided  ;  not  only  bccauae  the  President  Itad  no 
authority  to  order  a  part  of  the  disputed  territory  in  possc«- 
fiiou  of  the  Mexicans  to  be  occupied  by  our  troupa  ;  nut  only 
because  1  believed  the  allejjationa  upon  which  Congreaa 
saactiuued  the  war  uutrue  ;  but  fi-om  high  considerations  of 
policy — because  I  believed  it  would  lead  to  many  and  eerioaa 
evils  to  the  country,  and  greatly  endauj^r  its  free  institu- 
tions. Butj  after  the  war  was  declared,  by  authority  of  the 
Government,  1  acquiesced  in  wliat  1  could  ni)t  prevent,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  nie  to  arrest  ;  am)  1  then  fult  it 
to  bo  my  duty  to  limit  suy  ellbrts  to  give  bucli  direeliou  to 
the  war  as  woidd,  aa  far  as  (mssiblo,  prevent  the  evils  and 
danger  with  which  it  threatened  the  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  at  the  last  session,  I  suggested  to 
the  Senate  the  policy  of  adopting  a  defensive  line ; — and  for 
the  same  purpose  I  now  offer  the-se  rescdutions.  This,  and 
this  only,  is  the  motive  which  governs  me  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  movGii  by  no  jwntonal  ur  party  oonsidoralious.  My 
object  is  neither  to  sustain  the  Kxccutivc  nur  to  strcugthen 
the  opposition  ; — but  simply  to  discharge  an  important  duty 
to  the  country.  In  doing  so,  I  mliall  ctpress  my  o])lniou  on 
all  points  vvith  the  freedom  and  boldness  which,  becomes  an 
independent  S<?nator,  who  has  nothing  to  ask  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  from  the  Peoj<le.  But  when  I  come  to  notice 
those  points  on  which  I  differ  from  the  President,  I  shall  do  it 
with  all  the  decorum  which  is  duo  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Union. 
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I  fiujwjcsted  a  defensive  line  because,  in  the  firat  pU 
believed  llmt  tlic  only  certain  mode  of  terminating  the  war 
gucces&fuU)'  was  to  take  indemnity  into  onr  own  bauds  by 
occupying  defensively,  with  our  military  force,  a  portion  of^ 
the  Mexican  territory,  which  we  might  deem  ample  for  ii 
demnity ;  and,  in  the  next,  because  I  believed  it  would  pr 
vent  ft  Rn'at  sacrifice  of  life  and  pmperty  ;  but,  above  all,' 
because  1  believed  that  ii  was  tlic  only  way  we  could  avoic 
tlie  great  danger  to  our  institutions  against  which  these 
olutions  are  intended  to  guard.     The  President  took  a  dif- 
ferent view.     He  reeoraraended  a  vii^orouB  paiaecution  of  the 
war — uut  fur  conquest — that  was  empUatically  disavowed — 
but  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  peace — that  is,  to  compel 
Mexico  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  sufficient  territory  tu  indem- 
nify the  claims  of  our  citizens  nnd  of  the  countrj'  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.     I  conld  not  approve  of  this  policy.     I 
opposed  it,  among  other  reasons,  because  I  believed  there 
was   no  certainty  tlint   tlie  object  intended  to  be  effected 
would  Ik.'  accnmpliahud  lot  the  war  be  ever  so   successful. 
CotigR'sa  thought  differently,  and  granted  ample  provisions, 
in  men  and  money,  far  carrj'ing  out  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  President,     It  has  now  been  fully  testeil  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.     It  has  been  as  successful  as 
the  most  sanguine  hope  of  the  Executive  could  have  antici- 
pated.    Victory  after  victoiy  followed  in  rapid  Huccession, 
without  a  single  reverse.     Santa  Anna  repelled  and  defeated 
^vith  all  his  forces  at  Buena  Vista— Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
castle,  captured — the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  triumphantly 
carried — Jalapa,  Perote,  and  Puebla  occupied — and,  after 
many  triumjihant  victories  nnder  the  walls  of  Mexico^  its 
gates  o|>eued  to  ns,  and  M-e  put  in  pojwepsion  of  the  capital. 
But  what  have  alt  these  splendid  achievements  accomphshed? 
Has  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  been  attained  ?     Have 
we  conquei-ed  peace  ?     Have  we  compelled  Mexico  to  sign  u 
treaty  .■'     Have  we  obtained  indemnity  ?  Ko.     Not  a  single 
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object  oontemplat«il  by  the  campaign  has  been  effected ;  and 
what  is  worsCj  our  diificuUics  are  greater  now  than  they  were 
at  the  commencement, — and  the  objects  sought  more  diffi- 
cult to  he  accomplished.  To  what  is  this  complete  faiUirc  t<> 
be  attributed  ?  Not  to  our  army.  It  has  douc  all  that  skill 
and  gallantry  could  accomplish.  It  is  to  bo  attributed  to 
the  ptilicy  pursued.  The  Executive  tiinied  at  indemnity 
in  a  wrong  wny.  Instead  of  taking  it  into  our  own  handit, 
when  wo  had  territory  in  our  possession  ample  to  cover  the 
cliuma  of  our  citlzt-na  and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he 
sought  it  indirectly  through  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  He  thus 
put  it  out  of  our  own  power,  aucL  under  the  control  of  Mex- 
ico, to  say  whether  wo  should  have  indemnity  or  net,  and 
thereby  enabled  her  to  defeat  the  whole  "bject  of  the  cam- 
paign by  Biraply  refusing  to  tre;it  with  us.  Owing  to  this  mis- 
taken policy,  after  a  moBt  successful  and  hrilliiint  campaign,  in- 
volving  an  expenditure  uf  not  It-ga,  probably,  than  §40,000,000, 
and  the  sacrifice,  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  of  many  val- 
Tiablo  lives,  probably  not  less  than  »lx  or  seven  thousiind, 
nothing  is  kilt  bat  the  glory  wliich  our  army  has  ac<[uired. 

But,  as  an  apologj'  for  tliis,  it  is  insisted  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  defensive  line  would  have  involved  as  great  a 
cocri&ce  as  the  campaign  itself.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  have  assigned  many  reasons  for  entertain- 
ing this  opinion.  I  have  examined  them  with  care.  This 
is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  discuss  them, — but  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  deference,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  utterly  falla- 
cious ;  and  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  such  is  the  case,  I  will 
place  the  subject  in  a  single  point  of  view. 

The  lino  proposed  by  me,  to  which  I  suppose  their  rea- 
sons were  intended  to  be  applied,  would  Iw  covered  in  its 
whole  extent — from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the- Paso  del  Norte, 
on  the  Rio  Grande—by  the  Gulf  of  dilifornia  and  the  wil- 
derness i>eopled  by  hostile  tnbes  of  Indians,  through  which 
no  Mexican  force  could  penetrate.     For  its  entire  occupancy 
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ond  defence,  nnthing  would  be  required  but  a  few  small  ves- 
sels of  war  Btutiuncd  in  the  ^f,  and  a  Riugle  regiment  to 
k(!ep  duwn  nuy  resistance  froui  the  I'l'w  inhabitants  within. 
From  the  Paso  del  Norte  t«  ilie  nioutli  of  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  liundi'cd  miles,  a  single  fact  will  show  what 
little  force  will  be  necessnr)'  to  its  defence.  It  was  a  fi^mtier 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  when  tlie  former  had  but  an  in- 
considerable population — -not  more  than  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  at  the  utmost,  at  any  time — with  no  stand- 
ing army,  and  but  very  few  irregular  troops ;  yet  ft)r  jseveral 
years  she  raaintniaed  this  line  without  any,  except  slight 
occasional  intrusion  from  Mexico,  and  this  too  when  Mexico 
was  far  more  consolidated  in  her  power,  and  when  revolulionB 
were  not  so  frequent,  and  her  money  resources  wore  far 
greater  thim  at  present.  If,  then,  Texua  alone,  under  such 
circuuistuuee»,  could  defend  that  frontier  for  so  long  a 
period,  can  any  man  believe  that  now,  when  she  is  backed 
by  the  wliulo  of  the  United  States,- — now  iliat  Mexico  is 
exhausted,  defcAtcd,  and  prostrated — I  repeat,  can  any  man 
believe  tliat  it  would  involve  as  great  a  sacritlce  to  us  of  men 
and  money,  to  defend  that  frontier,  as  did  the  last  cam- 
paign ?  No.  I  hazard  nothing  in  at«ertixig,  that,  to  defend 
it  for  an  indofinite  })eriod  would  liave  recjuired  a  less  sum 
than  the  interest  uu  the  muuey  spent  in  the  campaign,  and 
fewer  men  than  were  sacrillced  in  cariying  it  on. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Wo  now  come  to  the  ciHumcnco- 
ment  of  another  cumj>aigu,  and  the  question  recurs,  ^Vhat 
shall  be  done  ?  The  President,  in  his  message,  recommends 
the  same  line  of  poHcy — a  vigorous  pruHeoution  of  the  war 
— not  for  conquest,  that  is  again  empliatieally  disavowed  ; 
not  to  blot  Mexico  out  of  the  Ust  of  nations  :  no,  he  desires 
to  see  her  an  independent  and  flourishing  community — and 
assigns  strong  reasons  for  it — but  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace.  We  hear  no  more  of  conquering  peace,  but  1  pre- 
sume tliat  he  means  by  an  honorable  peace  the  same  tlum;  ; 
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that  18,  to  compel  Mexico  to  apree  to  a  treaty,  oxling  a  suf- 
ficient part  of  her  territory,  as  an  indemnity  fur  the  ex|>en- 
I  of  the  war,  and  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens. 
I  have  exaitiiued   with  caru  tho  grounds  on  which  the 
President   renews  his  recouiniemlutiun,  and  am  aimiu  com- 

[peilcd  to  dissent.  There  are  many  and  powerful  reasons — 
more  so,  even,  than  those  that  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  campaign — to  justity  my  dissent.  The  sacrifice  In 
money  will  be  vastly  greater.  There  is  a  bill  for  ton  addi- 
tional regiments  now  before  the  Senate,  and  another  for 
twenty  resi™<^'its  of  volunteers  hns  been  reported,  nutboriz- 
ing,  in  all,  the  raising  of  an  n^^lditional  force  of  something 
upwards  of  thirty  tlioy.sand.  This,  in  addition  to  that 
already  authorized  by  law,  will  be  sufficient  to  ktH.'p  an  effeo- 
tive  army  in  Mexiuu,  uf  nut  much,  if  any,  less  tlurn  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  will  raise  the  expenses  of  the  campaign 
to  probably  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

To  meet  so  large  an  expenditure  would  involve,  in  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  money  market,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  not  a  little  embarrassment.  Last  year 
money  was  abuuduiit,  and  ea.slly  obtained.  An  unfartunntc 
famine  in  Europe  created  a  great  demand  for  uur  agricul- 
tural products.  This  turned  the  balance  of  trade  greatly  in 
our  fiivor,  and  specie  poured  into  the  country  with  a  strong 
and  steady  current.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  pa.ssed 
into  the  treasury,  through  the  duties,  which  kept  it  full,  in 
spite  of  the  largo  sums  remitted  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  casa  in  diflVmrnt  now.  Instead  "f  having  a 
tide  flowing  in,  etpial  tii  the  dniiu  fluwiiig  uul,  tht;  dralu  is 
now  both  ways,  The  exchanges  now  are  against  U8,^iustead 
of  being  in  our  favur, — &ud  instead  of  specie  tluwing  into 
the  country  frum  abroad,  it  is  tiuwing  out.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  price   of  stocks  and  treasury   notes,  instead  of 

I  being  at  or  above  par,  have  both  fallen  below,  to  a  small 
extent.      The  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  treasury  notes 
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will  cftu»c  them  to  pass  into  tho  treasury  iii  itaymcnt  of  tlie 
customs  (ind  other  dues  to  llic  Governmout,  us  the  cheaper 
currency,  inatcad  of  gold  and  silver  ;  while  the  expenses  of 
tho  war,  wliether  paid  for  by  tho  transmission  of  gold  and 
fiilver  direct  to  Mexico,  or  by  drafts  drawn  in  favor  of  British 
merchantfi  or  other  capitalists  there,  will  canse  whatever 
Bpecie  may  be  in  the  vaiilta  of  the  treasury  to  flow  from  it, 
eitlier  for  remlttHnce  direct,  on  account  of  tho  onlinary 
tmnsactious  of  tlic  country,  or  to  pay  the  draftH  which  may 
be  drawn  ujion  it,  and  which,  when  paid,  in  the  preACUt 
ulule  of  exclianges,  will  be  rcniittwl  abmiul,  But  this  proooM, 
of  paying  in  treasury  notes  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  aod'^ 
gold  and  silver  Ilowlug  out  iu  both  directions,  cannot  continue 
long  witliout  exhausting  its  specie,  and  leanng  nothing  to 
meet  the  public  expenditure,  including  those  of  the  war,  but 
treasury  notes.  Can  they,  under  such  circumstancee,  pre- 
BCn'C  even  their  present  value  ?  Ib  there  not  great  danger 
that  they  will  fall  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  involve  tho 
finances  of  the  Government  and  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  greatest  enilMrrjuament  and  ditliculty  ? 

la  there  not  great  danger,  with  this  prospect  before  us, 
and  with  the  necessity  of  raising  by  loans  near  forty  millions, 
of  a  commercial  and  financial  crisis — even  possibly  a  suspen- 
sion by  the  banks.  I  wish  not  to  create  panic  ;  hut  there  is 
danger,  which  makes  a  great  difference  in  a  financial  and 
moneyed  point  of  view  between  the  state  of  things  now  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session.  Looking  to  the 
future,  it  is  U)  bo  apjirehended  that  not  a  little  difiiculty  will 
have  to  be  encountered  in  raising  money  to  meet  the  cxpeu- 
ses  of  the  next  camimign,  if  ojoducted  on  the  large  scale 
which  in  proposed.  Hen  you  may  raise,  but  money  will  be 
found  difiicult  to  obtain.  It  is  even  to  be  apprehended  that 
loans  will  have  to  be  negotiated  on  ver)'  disadvantageous  terms 
for  the  public.  In  tho  present  state  of  things,  if  they  prow 
no  wor*e,  there  can  be  no  resort  to  treasury  notes.      Ther 
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cannot  be  materially  incrcaBHl,  without  a  riiinons  depivcia- 
f'tion,and  a  resort  must  be  h:ul,  uxcliisively,  <ir  lOniiiet  cntirvly 
80,  to  borrowinj;.  But  at  tho  jircseut  prices  of  stocks,  tc 
borrow  so  large  a  sum  as  will  be  necessan,',  can  only  be  tlouo 
at  a  greatly  increased  rate  of  interest  on  the  iiuminul 
amount  of  stock.  la  a  recent  conversatiuii  with  a  guntle- 
man,  well  informed  on  this  subject,  he  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, if  forty  millions  art-  required,  a  loan  could  not  bo  had 
for  mure  than  ninety  for  one  hundred,  which  would  be  about 
At  the  rate  of  seven  i>cr  cent. 

B  These  are  funniduble  objections  ;  but  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  arc  more  sn  than  they  were  at  tho  commence- 
ment uf  the  last  (uimpaigD.     1  hold  that  the  avowed  object 

■  fur  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  is  less  certain  of  Ijc- 
"ing  ivalized  now,  than  it  was  then  ;  and  if  it  should  tiill  to 
be  realized,  it  will  leave  our  ufifaii's  in  a  fnr  wurw  condition 
than  they  are  at  preeent.  That  object,  ns  has  been  stated, 
is  to  obtain  an  honorablii  treaty ;  one  which,  to  tiso  the 
language  of  the  Prcsidfnt,  will  pivo  indemnity  lor  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future — thiit  it*,  a  treaty  which  will  givo 

Ills  a  cession  of  territory,  not  ouly  equal  to  our  present 
demand  fur  indemnity,  but  equal  to  the  additiomil  demand 
■^^qual  to  the  entire  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  conducting 
the  campaign  ;  and  a  guaranty  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  its  faithful  execution.  Nt)w,  Senators,  I  hold 
that  whether  tho  war  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  there  ib 
not  only  no  certainty  that  this  object  will  be  accomplished, 
[but  almost  a  certainty  that  it  will  not  be.  If  the  war  be 
fonsuccessful ;  if  our  arms  should  Iw  balUed,  as  1  trust  and 
ulieire  they  will  uut  be  j  if,  from  any  unfortunate  ftccident, 
ich  should  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not  ho  able 
to  negotiate  a  ti*caly  that  will  accomplish  the  object  intended. 
On  the  coutmry,  if  the  war  shoiUd  be  successful,  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that,  in  such  cose,  the  avowed  object  for  pro- 
secuting the  war  vigorously,  will  not  be  accomplished.     J 
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might  take  higher  ground,  and  maintain  that  the  moru  suc- 
cessfully tlif  war  is  proaccut^jd,  the  uioru  certainly  the  object 
uvowed  will  be  defeated,  while  the  objects  disavowed  wonld 
aa  certainly  be  acL-onijdishcd. 

What  ia  the  object  of  a  vigorous  prosecutiou  of  the  war  ? 
How  can  it  bo  successful  ?  I  can  sec  but  oao  way  of 
making  it  so,  and  that  is, — by  sujipresslng  all  resistance 
ou  the  part  of  Mexiiio, — overpowering  and  disfwrang  her 
ai-my,  and  utterly  overthrowing  her  Government.  But  if 
this  should  be  done;  if  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
should  lead  to  thiH  result,  how  are  we  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace?  With  whum  shiiU  wu  treat  for  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future  ?  War  may  be  ma<lo  by 
one  party,  but  it  requires  two  to  make  peace.  If  all 
authority  is  overthrown  in  Mexico,  where  will  be  the  power 
to  enter  into  negotiation  and  make  peace  ?  Our  very  suc- 
cess would  defeat  the  possibility  of  making  peace.  In  that 
case  the  war  would  nat  end  in  peace,  but  in  confiuest  ;  not 
in  negotiation,  but  in  subjugation  ;  and  defeat,  I  repeat,  the 
\'(ivy  object  you  aim  to  accomplish,— «nd  accomplish  that 
which  yuu  disnvow  to  lio  your  intention,  by  destroying  the 
separate  existence  of  Mexico, — overthrowing  her  nationality, 
and  blotting  out  her  name  from  the  list  of  nations, — instead'! 
of  leaving  her  a  free  Republic,  which  the  President  has  ■c^j 
eiUTiestly  expressed  his  desire  to  do. 

If  I  uoderstiind  his  me3s:igu  correctly,  I  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  conclusion  to  which  I  come.  He  takes 
verv  much  tho  wuius  view  that  I  do,  as  to  how  a  war  ouuht 
to  be  prosecuted  vigorously,  aud  what  would  bi;  its  results, 
— with  the  difference  as  to  tho  latter  resting  on  a  ungla 
contingency,  and  that  a  remote  one.  He  says  that  the  great 
difiicuUy  of  ubtaining  peace  results  from  this, — that  the 
people  of  Mexico  are  divided  under  factious  chieftains,  und 
that  thti  chief  in  power  dnre  not  make  peace,  becauM 
for  doiug  90  he  would  be  displaced  by  a  rival.     He  also  says, 
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that  the  only  way  to  remedy  tins  evil  and  to  obtain  a  tieaty,. 
18  to  pnt  down  the  wbolc  of  thera,  including  the  ono  lu 
power,  as  well  08  the  otheni.  Well,  what  tlien  ?  Are  we 
to  stop  there  ?  Ko.  Our  generals  are,  it  mcl-his,  aulhoi- 
ized  to  encouraged  and  lo  protect  the  well  disposed  inhabit- 
ants in  establishing  a  republican  govcrumcDt.  He  says 
they  are  numerous,  and  are  prevented  from  exjtrcssing  their 
opinions  and  making  an  attempt  to  furm  eucli  a  government, 
only  by  fear  of  those  military  chieftains.  He  proposes,  when 
they  hfti'O  thus  formed  a  government,  imder  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  our  army,  to  obtain  peace  hy  a  treaty 
with  the  government  thus  formed,  which  BhuU  give  us  ample 
indemnity  for  the  juist  and  security  for  the  future.     I  must 

I  am  at  a  1^18K  to  Kt-e  how  a  fn'f  and  IndejH^ndeat  republic 
Am  be  establisbeil  in  Mexico  under  the  protection  and  au- 
thority of  its  conquerors.  I  can  readily  understand  how  nn 
aristocracy  or  a  despotic  government  might  be,  but  how  a 
free  republican  government  can  be  so  established,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  I  had  always 
snpposed  that  such  a  government  must  be  the  spontaneous 
wish  of  the  people;  that  it  must  emanate  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  be  8up]>orted  by  their  devutiou  to  it, without 
BQpport  from  abroad.  But  it  seems  I  hat  these  are  antiquated 
notions — obsolete  ideas — and  that  free  popular  governments 
may  be  made  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  a  cou- 
tiueror. 

But  suppose  the  difficulties  sunnountcd,  how  can  wo 
make  a  free  government  in  Mexico  ?  Where  are  the  ma- 
terials.' It  is  to  be,  I  )>resumo,  a  confederated  government 
like  their  former.  When)  is  the  intelligence  in  Mexico  for 
till!  c^mstnieiion  ami  jiresen-ation  of  such  a  government .' 
It  is  wiiat  she  has  been  aiming  at  for  moio  tlum  twenty 
years,  but  so  utterly  iiicompet.eut  are  her  people  for  the 
tusk,  that  it  has  b<'cn  a  complete  failure  from  timt  to  last. 
The  great  body  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  Mexico  is 
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concentratetl  in  the  jiridsthood,  who  are  uaturally  iliaincliDeU 
to  that  ftirni  of  government ;  the  residue,  for  tlie  miist  i)arl, 
are  the  owners  of  ibc  hncieu^liw,  the  lur^^cr  jjUntcrs  of  the 
couDlry,  hut  they  are  without  concert  and  destitute  of  the 
uiCADS  of  forming  such  a  govemtiieut.  But  if  h  were  pos- 
Hihlc  to  cstablifih  6Uch  a  government,  it  could  not  stand 
without  the  protection  of  our  army.  It  would  fuU  ft»  soon 
a»  it  is  withdrawn. 

If  it  l>e  deterauncd  to  have  a  treaty,  it  would  be  a  lar 
preferable  course,  it  Rupeors  to  me,  to  abstain  from  attack- 
ing or  destroying  tlio  government  now  existing  in  Mexico, 
and  to  treat  with  it,  if  indeed  it  bo  capable  of  forming  a 
treaty  which,  it  could  maintain  and  execute.  Upon  this 
point  1  do  not  profess  to  have  any  information  beyond  that 
derived  from  ctinvcrsations  with  those  who  have  been  hi 
Mexico  ;  but  from  all  that  1  can  hear,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  we  have  not  already  pushed  whot  is  called  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  tlio  war  so  far,  as  not  to  leave  Hullieient 
jH>wer  uud  influence  in  the  Oovemmcut  lo  enter  into  a 
treaty  which  would  he  respected,  when  our  forces  are  with- 
drawn. Such  I  know  to  he  the  opinion  of  intelligent  otfi- 
cera.  They  concur  iu  thinking  that  the  existing  Govem- 
meut  at  QuereCaro,  if  it  should  enter  into  a  treaty  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Executive,  would 
be  overthrown,  and  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  del'end 
that  portion  of  Mexico  which  we  require  for  indemnity  de- 
fensively, or  be  compelled  to  return  and  renew  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  If  such  is  its  weakness,  it  may  be  appre- 
hended that  even  now,  without  pushing  the  vigorotw  prusc- 
Ctttiou  of  the  war  further,  we  art)  greatly  exposed  to  the 
danger  which  these  resohitious  arc  intended  to  guard  agaiutft, 
and  that  it  requires  great  discretion  and  prompt  action  on 
our  ])art  to  avoid  it. 

But  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  1  must  eutur 
my  solemn  protest,  as  one  of  the  Beprcscntutives  of  a  Slate 
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of  this  UDion,  against  pledg^nR  protection  to  any  govcrn- 
ment  esthblished  in  Mexico  under  our  countenance  or  cn- 
counigeineut.  It  would  inevitably  be  ovcrtlirown  as  soon  as 
our  fon:cs  arc  nitlidrawu  ;  and  wc  would  be  compelled,  in 
lUfilmcnt  of  plighted  fuith,in)plicd  ur  uxprcsaoilj  to  return  and 
ruinstatc  bucU  Government  in  power,  to  be  again  overturned 
and  a^iiiii  rciustatcd,  until  we  Hliould  be  compelled  to  take 
the  government  into  uiir  own  handtij  just  as  the  Eui^lUli 
have  been  compelled  again  and  again  to  do  in  Ilindostuii,  under 
similar  circumstances,  until  tt  has  led  to  its  entire  conquest. 
Let  us  avoid  following  the  example  which  we  liave  been  con- 
df!Dmin{^,  as  far  buck  as  my  recullectiou  extends. 

The  President  himself  entertains  doubt,  whether  the 
phin  of  forming  a  government  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
been  considering,  and  treating  with  it  for  indemnity,  may 
Dot  fail.  la  that  case,  lio  agrees  that  tho  very  course 
to  which  I  have  said  the  Tij^orous  prosecution  of  the  war 
will  inevitably  load,  must  bo  taken.  He  says,  after  liiiving 
attempted  to  establish  such  a  government — after  having  em- 
ployed the  lx;ut  efiurts  to  seeure  {>eace — if  all  fail,  '*  we  must 
hold  on  to  thij  oc;cU|mtiou  of  the  country.  We  must  take 
the  full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own  hands,  nnd 
enforce  such  terms  as  tho  honor  of  the  country  demands." 
These  are  his  words.  Now,  what  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  an  ac- 
kaowledgment,  that  if  he  fail  in  esUvblishing  a  government 
with  whicli  he  can  treat,  in  Mcsioo — af\er  putting  down  all 
resistance  under  the  existing  Government,  wo  must  make  a 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  hold  it  subject  to  our 
contrul .''  Can  words  be  stronger  ?  "  Occupy  the  whole 
country  " — "  take  tho  full  measure  of  indemnity  " — no  do- 
fynsive  line — no  tivaty,  aud,  "enforce  terms."  Terms  on 
whom  ?  On  the  Government  ?  Xo,  no,  no.  To  enforce 
terms  on  the  people  individually.  That  is  to  say,  to  estab- 
lish a  government  over  them  in  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  President  is  right.     If  tho  vigurous  prosecution  of 
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the  war  should  bo  sncwseful,  and  the  contingency  on  which 
he  expects  to  make  a  treaty  fail,  there  "mil  be  no  retreat. 
Every  arguineut  against  callinj;  back  the  nriuy  and  taking  a 
dcffUBiVL'  line  will  bavu  double  furce,  alter  baving  s|)CDt 
$60,000,000,  and  acquired  the  posBession  of  the  whole  of 
Mexico ; — and  the  intoreiits  in  favor  of  keeping  possession 
w-ould  bo  much  more  powerful  then  than  now.  The  army 
itself  will  be  larger — those  who  live  by  the  war,  the  nu- 
merous contractors,  the  merchants,  the  sutlers,  the  specula^ 
tors  in  hind  and  mines,  and  all  who  are  pn)fiting  directly 
or  indirectly  by  its  prosecution,  wUl  be  adverse  to  retiring, 
and  will  swell  the  cry  of  holding  on  to  our  conquests.  They 
constitute!  on  immense  body  of  vast  influence,  who  are  grow- 
ing rich  by  wbiit  is  irajjuverishing  the  n-st  of  the  couutry. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  President  speaks  oi^  taking 
tho  indemnity  into  our  own  hands.  But  why  delay  it  until 
the  whole  country  is  subdued  ?  Why  not  take  it  now,^  A 
part  of  Mexico  would  be  a  better  indemnity  now,  than 
the  whole  of  Mexico  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, when  8GO,000,000  will  be  added  to  the  present  ex- 
jieuditures.  Wo  would  indeed  acquire  a  control  over  a 
much  larger  porlian  of  her  papulation,  but  wo  would  never 
bo  able  to  extort  from  them,  by  all  the  forms  of  taxation  to 
which  you  can  resort,  a  sum  sufficient  to  i>ay  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  huld  theui  in  subjecticju.  Tbat  force  must  be  a 
largt:  one, — not  less,  certainly,  than  40,000  men,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  tho  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Davis), 
who  must  be  regarded  as  a  competent  judge  upon  this  point. 
He  stated  m  debute  tho  other  day,  that  tlie  army  now  there, 
exceeding  that  ntimber,  are  in  danger;  and  urged,  on  that 
account,  thti  immediate  passiige  of  the  bill  to  raise  ten  regi- 
ments. On  this  subject,  it  is  as  well  to  speak  out  plainly 
at  once.  We  shall  never  obtain  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  war.  They  must  come  out  of  the  |X)ckels  of 
the  people  of  tho  United  States  ;    and  the  longer  the  war 
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is  continued}  and  the  more  numerous  oar  iirmy,  the  greater 
will  be  the  debt,  and  the  heavier  the  burden  inipoHAd  upon 
the  countrj*. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  end  of  the  policy  recom- 
menilcd  by  the  Prcsideut — whether  contoiuplaCed  or  not — 
will  be,  to  force  the  Government  to  adopt  one  or  the  other 
alternative  alluded  to  in  these  resolutions.  With  this  im- 
pression, I  cannot  support  the  policy  he  recommends,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  Hrst  resolution.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object  for 
which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted.  That  it  woidd  be  so,  is 
apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  until  this  time,  the  President  has 
continually  disavowed  the  intention  of  conquering  Mexico, 
and  subjecting  ber  tn  our  control.  Ho  lias  constantly  pro- 
claimed that  the  only  object  was  indenmity,  und  that  the  war 
is  prosecuted  to  obtain  it  by  treaty.  And  yet,  if  the  results 
should  be  as  1  have  stated,  the  end  will  be,  that  what  was 
disavowed  will  be  accomplished,  and  what  has  been  avowed 
to  be  its  object,  will  be  defeated.  Such  a  result  would  be  a 
deep  and  lastint;  impeachment  of  the  sincerity  or  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  Government — of  its  sincerity,  because  directly 
opposed  to  what  it  has  continually  and  emphatically  dis- 
avowed ;  of  its  intelligence,  for  not  perceiving  what  ought  to 
have  been  so  readily  anticipated. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  reputation  which  our  country 
baa  acquired  by  this  war.  I  acknowledge  it  to  the  full  amount, 
as  far  as  the  militarj'  is  concerned.  The  anny  has  done  its 
duty  nobly,  and  conferred  high  honors  on  the  country,  for 
which  I  sincerely  thank  them ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  re- 
putation acquired  docs  not  go  beyond  this, — and  that,  in 
other  respects,  we  have  lost  instead  of  acquiring  reputation  by 
the  war.  It  woiUd  seem  certain,  from  all  publications  from 
abroad,  that  the  Government  itself  bos  not  gained  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  justice,  moderation,  or  wisdom. 
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Whether  this  he  desen-cd  or  not,  it  is  not  for  mo  to  ioquire 
at  present.     I  am  now  speaking  merely  of  reputation ;  anc 
in  ihis  vii'W  it  appears  that  we  Itave  hwt  almtail,  as  much  in 
civil  iLud  polititul  re])utation  as  we  liave  acquired  fur  our  skill 
aud  valur  iu  arms.     But  much  as  1  regard  militurjr  glory — ] 
much  au  I  Ti'Juice  to  witness  the  disj)]ay  of  that  indomi- 
taUu  L'jierg^y  ftnd  courage  which  KunnountB  all  difEcuIties — M 
would  Iws  surry  indeed  that  our  Govcrumeut  should  lose  anyJ 
portion  of  that  high  character  for  justice,  moderation,  an^ 
disci-ctiun,  which  distinguished  it  in  the  early  stages  of  ot 
historj'. 

The  next  reason  assigned  is,  that  either  holding  Mexioc 
as  a  proviuco,  or  iucorporatiug  her  into  the  Union,  wouk 
bo  unpreccdcnteil  by  auy  example  iu  uur  history.  We  have 
conquered  many  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indions,  but  we 
have  never  thought  of  holding  them  in  subjection,  or  of  in- 
curporating  them  into  our  Uuion.  They  have  Iwen  left  06 
an  indei>eadcut  people  in  the  midst  of  ns,  or  been  driven 
hack  into  the  forests.  Nor  have  we  ever  incorporated  into 
the  Union  any  but  the  Caucasian  race.  To  incorporate 
Mexico  would  be  the  first  departure  of  the  kind  ;  for  more 
than  halt'  of  its  |>opulation  arc  purt?  Indians,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  residue  mixed  blood.  1  protest  against 
the  incorporation  of  such  a  people.  Ours  is  the  goverameut 
of  the  white  man.  The  great  misfortune  of  wliat  was  for- 
merly Spanish  America,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fatal  error  of 
placing  the  colored  race  on  an  equality  with  the  white.  This 
error  destroyed  tlio  social  arrangement  which  foimed  the 
Iwsis  of  their  society.  This  error  wo  have  wholly  escaped  ; 
the  Bnizilians,  formerly  a  province  of  Portugal,  have  escaped 
also  to  u  considenible  extent,  and  ihL-y  and  wo  aro  the  only 
peo])le  uf  this  cuutincnt  who  made  rcvolutiuus  witliout  an- 
archy. And  yet,  with  this  example  before  them,  and  our 
uniform  practice,  there  are  those  among  us  who  talk  about 
erecting  these  Mexicans  into  territorial  governments,  and 
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placing  them  on  an  equality  with  the  people  of  thoBO  Stateii, 
I  utterly  prutest  against  the  project. 

It  Is  A  remarkable  fact  in  this  connection,  that  in  the 
whole  hintnry  of  man,  aa  far  a«  my  information  extends,  there 
is  no  instance  whatever  of  any  civilized  colored  race,  of  any 
shade,  being  found  equal  to  the  establisUiucut  and  uiain- 
teuaoce  of  free  government,  allhough  by  far  Ihc  largcitt  pro- 
portion of  the  human  family  is  composed  of  tbeni ;  and  even 
in  the  savage  state,  we  rarely  Hnd  (hem  any  wliere  with  tiuch 
govenimenUi,  except  it  be  our  noble  savages  ;  for  noble  I 
will  call  them  for  their  many  high  qiialiticH.  They,  for  the 
moHt  part,  had  free  iristitalions,  but  such  institutions  are 
much  more  enslly  sustained  among  a  savage  tlmn  a  civili?^ 
people.  Are  we  to  overlook  this  great  foct  ■*  Arc  we  to 
BBSOciate  with  ourselves,  as  equals,  companions,  and  fellow- 
cittzen.i,  the  Indians  and  mixed  races  of  Mexico  ?  I  would 
consider  such  association  as  degrading  to  ourselres,  and  fatal 
to  onr  institutions. 

The  next  remaining  reasons  assigned,  that  it  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  genius  and  character  of  our  Guverunientj 
and,  in  the  end,  subversive  of  our  free  institutions,  are  in- 
timately connected,  and  I  shull  con&idcr  them  together. 

That  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  and  chanictcr 
•if  onr  Government,  and  subversive  of  our  free  popuhir  insti- 
^tioQS,  to  hold  Mexico  as  a  subject  pmvince,  is  a  proposi- 
tion too  clear  for  argument  before  a  body  so  enlightened  as  the 
Senate.  You  know  the  American  constitution  toc»  well,— 
you  have  looked  into  history,  uud  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  fatal  cflects  which  large  provincial  possessions  have 
ever  hod  on  the  institutions  of  free  states,— to  need  ony 
proof  to  salisty  you  how  hostile  it  would  bo  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  to  hold  Mexico  as  a  subject  pi-oviuce.  There 
is  not  an  example  on  leconl  id'  any  free  state  holding  a  pro- 
vince of  the  game  extent  and  popnlatiuu^  without  disastrous 
consequences.     The  nations  conquered  and  held  as  a  province. 
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Iia\*e,  in  time,  retaliated  by  destroying  the  liberty  of  their 
cunquerors,  through  thfi  corrupting  effect  of  extended  patron- 
age and  irresponsible  power.  Such,  certainly,  would  be  our 
case.  The  conqueRt  of  Mexico  woidd  iidd  »o  vastly  to  the 
patronag(!  of  this  (Juveruiiieutj  that,  it  would  absorb  the  whole 
IKJwere  of  the  States;  the  Union  would  become  an  iDai>erini 
jTOWcr,  and  the  States  reduced  lo  mere  subordiaatc  corpora- 
tions. But  the  evil  would  not  end  there ;  the  process  would 
go  on,  and  tho  power  tmnsferred  from  the  States  to  the 
Union,  would  bo  transferred  from  theLe^lative  Department 
to  the  Executive.  All  the  immenso  patronage  which  hold- 
iug  it  as  a  province  would  create, — the  maintenance  of  a 
large  army,  to  hold  It  in  subjection,  and  the  appoiutmcnt 
of  a  nmltitude  of  civi!  officers  necessflry  lo  govern  it, — would 
be  vewtitd  in  liira.  The  great  influence  which  it  would  tpve 
the  President,  would  be  the  means  of  controlling  the  Legis- 
lative Department,  and  subjecting  it  to  his  dictation,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  the  principle  of  proscription  which 
has  now  become  the  fstublished  practice  of  the  Government. 
The  Btruggle  to  obtain  the  Frcsidentiol  chair  would  become 
proportionably  great — so  great  as  to  destroy  the  fi-cedom  of 
elections.  The  end  would  be  anarchy  ordespotism^  as  certain 
as  I  am  now  addressing  the  Senate. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Great  Britain  is  an  example  to 
tho  contrary;  tliat  she  holds  pruvincea  of  vast  extent  and 
population,  without  materially  impairing  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  or  exposing  the  Government  to  violence,  anarchyj 
confusion,  or  coiTuption.  It  is  so.  Bui  it  must  be  attributed 
to  llic  peculiar  character  of  her  government.  Of  all,  govera- 
menta  that  ever  existed,  of  a  free  character,  tho  British  far 
transcends  all  in  one  particular, — and  that  is,  its  capacity  to 
bear  patronage  wltlimit  the  evils  usually  incident  to  it,  She 
cuu  bear  more,  in  proportion  to  population  and  wealth,  than 
any  government  of  that  character  that  ever  existed  : — I 
might  even  go  further,  and  assert  than  despotism  itself  in  its 
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most  absolute  form.  I  vilW  not  undertake  In  explain  wliy  it 
ta  fiO.  It  will  lake  me  fnrtlier  frijiii  ttic  courfie  wliicli  I  Imvo 
prescribed  fur  myself,  than  I  desire ;  but  I  will  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  it  results  from  the  fact  that  her  Executive  and 
the  House  of  Lords  (the  consen-ative  branches  of  her  Govern- 
meat)  are  both  hereditarj-,  while  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament has  a  jiopular  eliuructer.  The  Roman  Government 
exceeded  the  British  in  its  capaeity  for  conquest.  No  gov- 
ernment ever  did  exist,  and  none  probably  ever  will,  vrhii-h, 
in  that  imrticular,  equalled  it ;  but  its  capacity  tn  hold  ron- 
quered  proviuec!n  in  subjection,  was  as  nothing;  coinjMired  to 
that  of  Great  Untuiii  ;  and  liencCj  %vhen  the  Roman  power 
poascd  beyond  the  liraita  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Adriatic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  A\\»*,  liberty  fell  prostrate:  the 
Roman  people  became  a  rabble  ;  corruption  penetrated  evei-y 
department  of  the  Government ;  violence  and  anarchy  ruled  the 
day,  and  military  despotlum  closed  the  scene.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  we  seo  Enj^land,  with  subject-provinces  of  vastly 
greater  territorijd  extent,  and  prubably  of  not  inferior  popu- 
lation ([  have  not  compai'od.  them)  ;  wc  see  her,  I  repeat, 
going  on  without  the  personal  liherty  uf  the  subject  being 
mftterially  impaired,  or  the  Government  subject  to  violence 
or  anarchy !  Yet  England  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  curse 
which  raust  ever  befall  a  free  government  which  holds  exten- 
nive  provinces  in  subjection  ;  for,  although  she  has  not  lost 
her  liberty,  or  fallen  into  anarchy,  yet  we  behold  the  jtopu- 
lation  of  England  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  auperincum- 
Iwnt  weight  uf  deht  and  taxation,  which  may  one  day  ter- 
minate in  revolution.  The  wealth  derived  from  her  conquests 
and  provincial  possessions  may  have  contrihutcd  to  swell  the 
jvergromi  fortunes  of  the  upper  classes,  but  has  done  nothing 
to  nlleriatti  the  pressure  on  the  laboring  masses  below.  On 
the  contrary,  the  expenses  incident  to  their  conquest,  and  uf 
governing  and  holding  them  iu  subjection,  have  been  drawn 
mainly  from  their  labor,  and  have  increased  instead  of  dc- 
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creasing  the  weight  of  the  pressure.  It  hns  }ilaced  a  burden 
upon  them  which,  with  nlJ  their  skill  nnd  industry, — with 
all  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  and  power  of  machinery 
with  which  they  are  aided, — they  are  scarcii  capable  of  lieaiv^H 
inj;,  witliout  hoing  induced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.^^ 
Take,  for  example,  Ireland, — her  earliest  and  nearest  con- 
quest,— and  is  it  not  to  this  day  a  cause  of  heavy  cxpcoso, 
and  a  burtien.  instead  of  a  source  of  revenue  ? 

On  the  contrary,  our  Govenimcnt,  in  this  particular,  is 
th«  very  rcverso  of  the  British-  Of  nil  free  governments,  it 
has  the  least  capacity,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation of  the  count rj',  to  bear  patronage.  The  genius  of 
the  two,  in  this  particular,  is  precisely  opposite,  however 
much  alike  in  exterior  foriag  ard  other  partiailars.  Tho 
cause  of  this  difl'iirence,  I  will  not  undertake  to  explain  on 
the  present  occaeion.  It  results  from  its  federal  character 
and  elective  chief  magistrate  ;  and  so  far  from  the  esampic  of 
Great  Britain  constituting  a  safe  precedent  for  us  to  follow, 
the  little  she  has  gained  from  her  nimierous  conquests  and 
vast  provincial  possessions,  and  the  hea\'y  burilens  which  it  has 
imposed  upon  her  people  to  meet  the  consequent  expenses, 
ought  to  be  to  us  a  warning  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  especially 
when  wo  i-eflect  that,  from  the  nature  of  our  Government, 
we  would  be  so  liable  to  the  other  and  greater  evils  from 
which  elic,  tiom  the  nature  of  her  Grovemment,  is,  in  n  great 
measure,  csompted.  Such  and  so  weighty  are  the  objections 
to  conquering  Mexico,  and  holding  it  as  a  subject  province. 
Nor  are  the  reasons  loss  weighty  ngainst  incorpomtiog 
lier  into  the  Union.  As  far  as  law  is  concerned,  this  la  easily 
done.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a  territorial  gov- 
iment  f[>r  the  several  States  in  Mexico, — of  which  there 
'■re  upwards  of  twenty, — to  appoint  governors,  judges,  and 
'  magistrates, — nnd  to  give  to  the  population  a  subordinate 
right  of  making  laws — we  defraying  the  cost  of  the  goverti- 
mcnt.     So  far  as  legislation  gttes,  tho  work  will  be  done  ;  but 
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there  woiUd  be  a  great  difference  between  these  territorial 
governments,  and  those  which  we  have  horetofnru  eKtablihhed 
mthin  our  omi  HtnitB.  These  are  only  the  offsets  of  our  own 
[>eoj>Ie,  or  foreij^uorH  fnuu  the  aaiae  countries  fmin  which  our 
ancestors  came.  The  first  settlers  in  ihc  territories  are  too 
few  in  number  to  form  luid  support  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  are  under  obligation  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  forming  one  for  them,  and  defraying  the 
expense  of  maintaininj:;  it ;  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  when 
they  have  sufficient  population^  they  will  bo  jiermitfcd  to 
form  a  coustitution  for  themselves,  and  be  admitted  os  mem- 
bers of  the  Uniou.  During  the  period  of  their  tenitorial 
government,  no  force  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  state 
of  Bubjcctiori.  The  case  will  he  fittircly  different  ^vith  thesc- 
Mcxican  territories  ;  whcu  yuu  form  them,  you  must  have 
powerful  armies  to  hold  tbera  in  subjection,  with  all  the  ci- 
]ienses  incident  to  supporting  thera.  You  may  call  them 
territories,  but  they  wouUi,  in  reality,  Im  but  provinces  under 
another  name,  and  would  involve  the  country  in  all  the  diflS- 
culties  and  dangers  which  I  have  already  shown  would  result 
from  holding  the  coiiTitry  in  that  condition.  How  long  this 
Btatc  of  things  would  last,  before  they  would  be  fitted  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  as  Stateo,  we  may  form  some 
idea,  from  similar  instances  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Ireland  has  been  hold  in  subjection  by  England  for  many 
centuries ; — and  yet  remains  hostile,  although  her  people 
ore  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  conquerors.  The  French 
colony  in  Canada  «till  entertain  hostile  feelings  townrcis 
their  conquerors,  althnugh  living  in  tliu  inidHt  of  them  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  If  we  may  judge  from  these  ex- 
amples, it  would  not  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  thu  Mexi- 
cans never  will  b«  heartily  reconciled  to  uur  authority.  The 
better  class  have  Castilion  blood  in  their  veins,  and  arc  of 
the  old  Guthic  stock — quite  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
many  respects,  and  in  some  superior.     Of  all  the  people  upon 
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earth,  they  are  the  most  pertinacious  ;  they  hold  out  longer, 
and  often  when  there  would  Beem  to  be  no  prospect  of  ever 
making  efiectunl  rc-RLstancc.  It  is  adutitted,  I  believe,  qd  all 
hands,  that  they  are  now  uuiverKally  hostile  to  us,  and  the 
probability  i^,  wtU  coutinue  so. 

But  suppose  this  difUculty  removed.  Suppose  their  hos- 
tility should  cease,  and  they  should  become  desirous  of  being 
incorjMjrfttcd  intoourUnion.  Ought  wo  to  admit  them  ?  Are. 
tlic  Mexicans  lit  to  be  politically  asgociated  with  us  ?  Are 
they  fit  not  only  to  govern  themselves,  but  for  governing  us 
also  ?  Are  any  of  you,  Senators,  willing  that  your  State 
should  constitute  a  memlier  of  a  Union,  of  which  twenty 
odd  Mexican  States,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  woidd 
be  ft  part,  the  far  j;rcater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
pure  Indiana,  nut  equal  in  intelligence  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter to  the  Chcrokees,  Choctuws,  or  nuy  of  our  Southern 
Indian  tiibes  ? 

Wo  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  all  people  are  « 
capable  of  sclf-govcmmcQt.  Acting  tmder  that  impression,  ^^| 
many  are  anxious  to  force  free  governments  on  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  continent,  and  over  the  world,  if  they  had  the 
power.  It  has  been  lately  ur^ed  in  a  very  respectable  quarter, 
that  it  is  the  uiismou  of  this  country  to  sprcmi  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  over  all  the  globe,  and  especially  over  this 
contincut — even  by  force,  if  neccssarj'.  It  ia  a  sad  delusion. 
None  but  a  people  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  moral  and  ia- 
telleetual  excellence  arc  capable  in  a  civilized  condition,  of 
forming  and  maintaining  free  goveniments  ;  and  among 
those  who  are  so  far  advanced,  very  luw  indeed  have  had 
the  good  fortime  to  fonu  constitutions  capable  of  enduraooe. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  iu  the  political  history  of  man,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  tlie  work  exclusively  of  loresight  and 
wisdom.  They  have  all  been  the  result  of  a  fortunate  com- 
binatioQ  of  circumstances.     It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to 
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a  ootifltitution  worthy  of  being  called  so.  This  admirable 
federal  cunstitiitinu  uf  mm,  Is  the  ruHuIt  of  such  n  combina- 
UoB.  It  ia  superior  to  tlio  wiiHlom  of  miy  or  alt  of  the  men 
by  who*!  agency  it  was  made.  Tlio  force  of  circumstances, 
and  uut  foresight  or  wisdom,  induced  them  to  odupt  many 
of  it8  wisest  provisions. 

But  of  the  few  nations  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
adopt  a  wise  coastittition,  still  fewer  havo  had  tho  wisdom 
long  to  preserve  one.  It  u  harder  to  preserve  than  to 
obtain  liberty.  After  years  of  proapority,  tho  tenure  by 
which  it  ia  held  is  but  too  ot^cn  forg;ottcn ;  and  I  fear,  Sena- 
tors, that  such  is  the  ai60  with  us.  There  is  no  solicitude 
Dov  about  liberty.  It  was  not  so  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.  Then  it  was  the  first  object  of  nur  solicitude. 
The  maxim  then  wai?,  that  "  Power  is  always  htealing  from 
the  many  to  tiio  few  ; "  "  The  price  of  liberty  is  perpetual 
vigilance."  Tlicn  no  question  of  any  magnitude  came  up,  in 
which  the  first  inquiry  was  not,  "  Is  it  constitutional  ?  " — "  In 
it  consistent  with  our  free,  popular  institutions  ?  " — *'  How  isit 
to  affect  our  liberty  ?  "  It  is  not  so  now.  Questions  of  tho 
greatest  magnitude  arc  now  discussed  without  reference  or 
Elusion  to  these  vital  i-niisidenitions.  I  have  been  often 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  m  the  iliscuiwions  of  the  f^at 
qnestious  in  which  wo  are  now  engaged,  rcktiag  to  the  ori- 
gin and  the  conduct  of  this  war,  their  effect  on  the  free  insti- 
ttitions  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  have  scarcely  been 
alluded  to,  although  their  bearing  in  that  respect  is  so  direct 
and  disastDiuR.  They  would,  in  former  days,  have  been  the 
great  and  k'ading  tojiics  of  discuittiiim  ;  and  wuuld,  above  all 
uthcrs,  have  had  the  most  jMwerful  effect  in  aruuning  the 
attention  of  the  country.  Uut  now,  other  topics  occupy  tho 
atteutiuu  of  Congi-ess  and  of  the  countrj- — military  glory, 
extension  of  the  empire,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
country.  To  what  is  this  great  change  to  bo  attributed  ? 
le  it  because  there  baa  been  a  decay  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
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among  the  people  ?  I  think  not.  I  believe  that  it  wot 
never  more  ardent.  The  true  cause  is,  that  we  have  ceased 
to  remember  the  tenure  by  which  liberty  alone  can  be  prc- 
servetl.  Wo  liav(»  had  so  many  years  of  prosperity — passed 
through  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  without  the  loss  of 
liberty — that  we  begin  to  think  tliat  we  hold  it  by  right  divine 
from  heaven  itself.  Under  this  impression,  without  think- 
ing or  reflerting,  we  plunge  into  war,  cuutract  heavy  debta, 
increase  vastly  the  |iatruuage  of  the  Executive,  and  indulge 
in  every  species  of  extravagance,  without  thinking  that  wc 
expose  our  liberty  to  hazard.  It  is  a  great  and  fatal  mistake. 
The  day  of  retribution  will  come ;  and  when  it  does,  awful 
will  be  the  reckoning,  and  heavy  the  responsibility  some- 
where. 

I  have  now  shown,  Senators,  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
and  holding  it  as  a  subject  province,  or  incorporating  it  into 
our  Union,  is  liable  to  the  many  and  irresistible  objections 
assigned  In  the  first  resolution.  I  have  alsu  shown  that  the 
policy  recoiuuiunded  by  the  President,  if  carried  oul,  would 
terminate^  in  all  probability,  in  its  conquest,  and  holding  it 
either  in  one  or  llic  other  mode  stated  ;  and  that  such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  President  himself,  unless,  in  the  mean  time, 
peace  can  be  obtained.  Believing,  then,  that  this  line  of 
policy  might  lead  to  consequences  so  disastrous,  it  ought  not, 
in  ray  opinion,  in  the  language  of  the  second  resolution,  to 
be  adopted.  Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  give  it  my  support. 
The  question  is  then  presented — \Vhat  should  l>e  done  ?  It 
is  a  great  and  difficult  quuKtian,  and  daily  bectiniing  more  so. 
T,  who  have  used  every  effort  in  my  jjower  to  prevent  this 
war,  might  excuse  myself  from  answering  it,  and  leave  it  to 
those  who  have  incurred  greater  respoasibiUty  in  relation  to 
it.  But  I  will  not  sliriuk  from  any  responsibility  where  the 
safety  of  the  countr>'  or  its  institutions  are  at  stake. 

The  first  consideration  in  determining  w])at  line  of  policy, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  ought  to  be  adopted,  i*  to 
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decide  what  lino  will  raost  effectually  ^unrd  ngainat  the  dan- 
gers which  I  liave  thowu  would  result  iVoni  Ihc  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  fol- 
low it. 

After  the  most  mature  reflection  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  subject,  I  am  of  npinion  imw,  and  have  heen 
from  the  first,  tluii  tJio  only  one  by  which  it  can  \ie  certainly 
guarded  against,  is  to  t»ke  the  (jiitstiou  of  indemnity  into 
our  own  hands — to  occupy  defensively,  and  hold  subject  to 

■  negotiation,  a  portion  of  the  torntory  of  Mexico,  which  wc 
may  deem  ample  to  cover  all  prcvper  claims  upon  licr,  and 
which  M'ill  be  best  suiteil  to  us  to  iiuipiin-,  anil  least  diHad- 
vantttgcous  to  her  to  lose.  Such  was  my  impression  when 
the  message  uf  the  President  of  tlie  United  Klates  recom- 
mended to  Congress  tlic  recoguitiun  of  the  existence  of  a 
war  with  Mexico.     My  view,  at  that  time,  as  to  the  proper 

■'Course  to  be  pursued,  was  to  vote  the  Bup])lies,  to  rescue 
General  Taylor  and  his  army  from  the  dungei-s  which 
surrounded  them,  and  take  time  to  determine  whether  wc 
should  recognize  the  war  or  not.  Had  it  been  adopted,  I 
would  have  inmsted  on  raising  a  jirovisiuual  army^  to  bo 
collected  at  some  projfcr  itoint,  and  to  bo  trained  and  disci- 
plined :   but  to  postjfonc  the  dcclaiation  of  wor  until  the 

■  Congress  of  Mexico,  in  which,  according  to  her  Constitution, 
the  war-making  power  resided,  Rhonld  he  allowed  time  to 
disavow  the  intention  of  milking  war  on  us,  and  to  adjust 

^«11  differences  between  the  two  countries.  But  if  she  refused, 
even  then  I  wonl<i  liave  atlvisi-d  to  seize,  by  way  of  reprisal, 

»tho  portion  of  her  territory  which  we  might  select,  and  hold 
it  defensively,  UK  I  have  just  stated,  instead  of  declaring  war 
formally  against  her ;  and  that  mainly  fur  the  purpusi!  ol' 
avoiding  the  vcrj'  dangers  against  which  these  resolutions  r\x 
intended  to  guard.  But  such  was  the  urgency  which  was 
■uppoeed  then  to  exist,  that  no  time  was  allowed  to  present 
or  press  these  \*iew8  upon  the  Senate.    Such  a  course,  besides 
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the  saving  of  nn  iinmenHe  KicriBcu  of  nieu  and  money,  ouil 
avoiding  thu  many  other  evils  to  which  the  course  adopted 
has  already  Hubjccted  tho  country,  woidd  have  effectually 
prevented  our  being  entangled  in  the  adairii  of  Mexico,  from 
which  we  tind  it  now  so  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves.  This 
consideration  alone  gives  it  decisive  advantages  orer  tho 
coiirfie  adopted,  and  makes  it  vastly  superior,  even  if  it  shuidd 
involve  tho  name  siicrifice  nf  men  and  money  to  maintain  n 
defensive  line,  08  would,  to  use  the  u»ual  phriu»e,  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war.  Mexico  is  to  us  as  a  dead  body, 
and  thiK  in  the  only  way  that  we  can  cut  tho  cord  which 
binds  U3  to  the  corpse. 

In  recommending  this  lino  of  policy,  I  look  not  to  the  in- 
tercets  of  Mexico,  but  to  those  of  our  own  country,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  its  free  jiopular  institutions.  With  me, 
the  liberty  of  the  count  ry  is  all  in  uU.  If  this  bo  preservedi 
every  thing  nill  be  preserved  ;  but  if  lost,  aU  will  he  lost. 
To  ]ireser\'e  it,  it  is  iudiapeusable  to  adopt  a  couree  of  moder- 
alion  and  justice  towards  all  other  couulries  ;  to  avoid  war 
whenever  it  can  bo  avoided  ;  to  let  those  great  causes  which 
are  now  at  work,  and  which,  by  the  mere  operation  of  time, 
will  raise  our  countrj-  to  an  elevation  and  influence  which  uo 
omntry  has  ever  heretofore  attained,  continue  to  work.  By 
pursuing  such  a  course,  we  may  succetHl  in  conibining  great- 
ness and  liberty — the  iiighest  possible  greatness  with  tho 
Itti^'st  measure  of  lil>prty — and  do  more  to  extend  liberty  by 
our  example  over  tliis  cnntinent  and  the  world  generally,  than 
would  l>e  done  by  a  thousand  victories.  It  may  be,  in  express- 
ing these  sentimentu,  that  1  find  no  n^ponse  in  the  breastsof 
those  around  me.  1  f  so,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  growing  old,  and  that  my  principles  and  fceUngs  belong 
to  a  period  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  anterior  to  the  prceoot 
date.  It  is  not,  however,  the  first  time  I  have  veutunxl  in 
their  maintenance  to  stand  alone  on  this  floor.  When  Qen- 
nral  Jackson,  some  years  since,  duiing  the  latter  part  of  hia 


adniiiustration,  recommended  to  Congress  to  ibsug  lottera  of 
inunpie  unci  repriHiil  against  France,  I  Htood  alone  in  my 
place  here,  and  T&isGd  my  voice  against  it,  on  the  ground 
that  thcro  was  uo  ju»t  caiino  of  war  with  her;  that,  in  entering 
into  the  treaty  iu  indi^muit'y  our  citiz^'us  I'cir  old  claims  ogniost 
her,  the  King  of  France  and  his  Ministers  declared  to  our 
Minister,  that  it  required  a  vote  of  the  Chambers  to  make 
the  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect  ;  and  that  they  were 
no  further  responsible  than  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  induce 
them  to  do  go.  This  was  nil  communicated  to  our  Executive, 
and  the  treaty  accepted  and  ratiJied,  with  this  coudition  at- 
tached. And  yet  the  President,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  King  and  his  Minlfrton*  liad  fully  redeemed  their  pledge 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  obt^iiu  iho  necessary'  ap])rnpna- 
tion,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  measure  to  which  I 
have  allude<l^  and  which  would  Imve  been  tantamount  to 
Krar.  Fortunately  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  by  her 
interposition,  prevented  it.  Tiiis  example,  1  fear,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  give  the  strong  tendency,  which  we  have 
sinoo  witnessed,  to  resort  to  menace  and  force  in  the  ecttle- 
meut  of  our  differences  with  other  powers. 

According  to  my  opinion,  all  parties  are  interested  in 
adopting  a  line  of  policy  which  will  with  certainty  dtBentan- 
gle  us  from  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  imd  avoid  the  great  sacri- 
fices of  men  and  money,  and  the  many  other  evilft  to  which 
tlie  war  exposfs  us.  Let  me  say  to  my  friends,  who  support 
the  admiuistmtionin  their  policy,  that  if  you  persist,  and  if 
peace  by  some  goixl  f'jrtimc  should  nut  be  obtained,  the  war 
will  go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  you  will  be  utterly  over- 
thrown OS  a  party.  Do  you  not  see  that  its  effect,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  internal  atlitirs,  is  to  drive  you  into  a  counie  of 
policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  you  have  professed  to 
support,  and  iu  favor  of  that  which  you  have  charged  youi 
opponents  with  supiwrting.  You  have  ever  professed  to  op- 
pose, aa  a  party,  a  national  debt,  and  charged  your  opponentg 
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with  being  itt*  mlvocatuft.  But  what,  I  ask,  is  tho  effect  nl 
the  war  in  tliis  rcspeot  ?  Ig  it  not  to  create  an  immciute  iia- 
tloual  debt,  grciLtri  than  that  which  the  party  to  whtdi  you 
are  opposed  (n)iihl  possibly  have  created  liy  any  other  jwdicy, 
had  tlicy  boL-n  in  power?  This  cajupaigii,  on  wluch  you 
look  so  liglitly,  will  add  to  it  a  sum  more  thau  half  as  great 
oa  the  entire  debt  of  the  Revolution.  You  have  been  opposetl 
to  the  extension  of  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  at  least 
in  profession.  13ut  this  war  is  doing  more  to  enhvi^e  hia 
patronage  than  any  other  iwlicy  which  your  opjioucnts  could 
tiave  a(li}pt<!il.  You  profess  io  be  in  favor  of  a  metallic  cnir- 
reucy.  Do  you  not  see  that  with  the  increase  of  stocks  and 
treasury  notes,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  ]dunged  again 
into  the  lowest  dej)ths  of  the  pajier  system  ?  You,  as  a 
party,  have  advocated  tlie  Juetrine  of  free  trade.  Do  you 
not  see  thai,  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
counti^',  and  the  heavy  interest  which  you  will  have  to  pay 
on  the  public  debt,  you  are  creating  a  necessity  for  increasing 
the  duties  on  init>urts  tu  tlie  highest  point  that  revenue  will 
admit)  and  thuH  depriving  the  country  of  all  the  practical 
Iwnefits  of  free  inidc,  and  |)revcnting  the  Government  from 
making  any  materiiil  redaction,  until  the  whole  debt  is  paid, 
which  eauuot  be  exirt:eleJ  during  this  generation  ?  What 
could  your  opponents  have  done  more,  or  even  as  much,  to 
destroy  a  eysteiu  of  policy  wliich  you  claim  lu  distinguish 
you  from  them,  and  to  establish  that  which  ynu  allege  to  be 
the  reason  why  they  shouU  be  excluded  from  power  ?  Has 
not,  and  will  not,  this  war  jwlicy,  il'  persisted  in,  effectually 
and  finally  obliterate  the  line  of  jxilicy  which  you  Imve  iu.Msted 
on  as  distingtiishing  you  from  them  ?  Why,  then,  to  save 
yourselves  from  sHch  a  result,  do  you  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
coui-se  uf  jiolicy  1  have  suggested,  as  the  only  certain  means 
of  |>reventing  tliese  and  other  evils,  imd  tho  danger  to  which 
our  institutions  ore  exi>oscd  ?  The  pride  of  optnioD  wtLj 
resist.     I  know  the  ditHcuUy,  and  resjiect  it,  with  which  wo 


Ad  mcagurea  that  wc  have  uclvocalcd,  eve 
dhown  them  to  be  wrunj,'.  But,  true  luagnanimity  and  the 
highest  hunur  eommaud  that  we  should  abandon  llieui,  when 
they  threateu  to  be  injurious  instead  of  beneficial  to  thf 
country.  It  would  do  great  credit  to  the  party  iu  power  to 
adopt  the  policy  now,  in  reference  to  the  war,  of  taking  in- 
dcmuity  into  our  own  haiidH,  by  asHuming  u  defensive  posi- 
tion, which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  they  would  have  done 
when  the  war  was  recognized,  if  they  had  foreseen  tho  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  which  it  has  led.  It  would  be  a  noble 
sacrifice  of  individual  prido  to  patriotism. 

In  asBerting  that  the  unly  altemati\*o  is  between  the  pol- 
icy recomnieudetl  by  the  President  and  tho  adoption  of  a  de- 
fensive [Kwilion,  [  have  put  (lut  of  the  queaticm  tho  policy  of 
taiuog  no  territory.  I  Imve  done  so,  bccauHu  1  believe  tho 
voice  of  the  country  has  decided  irrevocably  against  it,  and 
that  to  press  it  as  the  nltcmative,  would  render  almost  cer- 
tain the  final  adoption  of  the  policy  recommended  by  tho 
President,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  which  it  threatens. 
Let  me  any  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber 
^  as  such  I  regard  them,  for  political  differences  here  do 
Dot  afibct  our  personal  relations),  that  they  have  contributed 
by  their  course  to  fix  the  determination  not  to  terminate  tho 
war  without  some  suitable  indemnity  in  territtjrj'.  I  do  not 
ruf<;r  to  your  vote  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  between 
theKepublic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  I  well  know 
that  you  voted  with  a  view  to  furnish  immediate  support  to 
General  Taylor  and  his  anny,  then  sumiunded  I>y  inimiaent 
danger,  and  not  witii  the  iiiteution  of  recugiiiang  the  wiLr; 
and  that  you  remonstrated  aud  prutcsled  against  that  inter- 
pretation being  put  upon  your  votes.  But  since  it  passed, 
and  the  war  was  recognized,  most  of  you  liave  continued  to 
vote  for  appropriations  to  prosecute  the  war,  when  the  object 
of  prosecuting  it  was  avowed  to  be  to  acquire  territory  ns  an 
iDdemnity.     JSow,  1   cannot  aee  how  the  two  can  be  recon- 
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ciled — how  you  can  refuse  to  take  iudcmnity  in  territoiy, 
when  you  have  voted  uicudb  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  iudemnity.  The  i>eople  arc  not  able  to  under- 
6ta.nd  why  you  should  vote  money  so  profusely  to  get  indem- 
nity, and  refuse  to  take  it,  when  obtained  ;  and  hence  public 
opinion  has  been  brought  so  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  not 
to  terminate  the  war  without  territorial  indemnity.  But  if 
Buch  indemnity  is  to  be  had  without  involving  the  hazard  of 
conquering  the  country,  with  all  the  dangers  to  which  it 
would  expose  us,  we  must  decide  whether  we  shall  adopt  a 
defcnaivu  position  or  nut,  now — ^tliis  very  session.  It  will,  in 
all  possibility,  bo  too  late  at  the  next. 

I  have  now,  Senators,  delivered  my  sentiments  with  free- 
dom and  candor,  upon  all  the  questions  connected  with  these 
resolutions.  I  propose  nothing  now.  But  if  I  find  that  I 
will  be  snpjxirted,  1  will  move  to  raise  a  Committee  to  delib- 
emte  upon  the  subject  of  the  dijftinsive  lino. 

The  opportunity  is  favorable,  wljile  there  are  so  many 
ofiicers  from  Mexico  now  in  the  city,  whose  opinion  would  bo 
of  grent  value  iu  determining  on  the  one  to  be  adopted.  If 
the  course  of  policy  which  I  have  suggested  should  be  adopt- 
ed, wo  may  not  get  peace  immediately.  The  war  may  still 
continue  fur  some  time ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  accom- 
plish the  all-important  object — wtU  extricate  the  country  from 
its  eutan^lcmcut  with  Mexico. 
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On  the  Ten  Regiment  BUI,  aiid  in  reply  to  ilr.  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  antl  Mr.  Caas;  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  March  16th  and  17th,  1848. 

fTuE  Senate  hAving  rGflum^  the  cooaideraUon  of  Uid  Hill  innkiiij; 
proTuioD  for  an  addiiion  to  ilio  regular  military  force,  Mr.  Calfioun 
addrecs«d  the  Senate  aft  follows  : — ] 

Aftor  a  very  careful  examination,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  single  ai^raent^  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  justify 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  at  this  time,  and  under  existing  cir- 
curastances.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  tlutso  who  have  come  to 
a  liiffercnt  conchision  have  overlooked  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Mexican  Govcrniueut,  and  of  the  people  of  Mexicu,  in 
supposing  that  this  hill  was  necessary  cither  to  intimidate  or 
to  coerce  that  Uovcrumcut  into  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
recently  acted  upon  here.  If  that  Government  were  strong 
and  vigorous — if  the  people  of  Mexico  wer«  united  in  resist- 
ance to  us,  find  capable  of  sustaining  a  war  in  tho  event  that 
the  treaty  shuU  nnt  he  nitified,  there  might  be  strong  reasons 
for  passing  this  bill.  But  such  is  not  the  cose.  On  tl^e  can- 
tmry,  the  vciy  opposite  is.  The  Government  itself  is  Uttle 
more  than  a  shadow,  without  au  army  and  without  revenue ; 
the  people  in  a  state  of  distraction,  with  a  large  and  power- 
ful jrarty  in  opposition  to  the  Gnvemment  and  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war — not  in  hostility  to  us,  but  in  hustilily  to 
their  own  Government,  which  they  desire  should  bo  over- 
thrown. The  Government  itself  exists  by  our  furbcarance, 
And  under  our  countenance  ;  they  have  been  induced  to  treat 
with  us  from  the  dread  of  their  annihilation,  and  we  to  treat 
with  them  from  the  same  consideration.  For,  Btrnngo  as  iC 
may  apj>ear,  tho  very  motive  that  induced  Mexico  to  treat 
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with  us,  iuducetl  us  to  treat  with  her.  She  dreaded  her  au- 
nihilutiou,  and  so  did  we.  It  is  difficult  to  my  which  would 
bo  subjected  lo  the  greatest  evil  ia  eonsequcncc  of  her  annihi- 
latiou.  Tht!  dauger  is,  uot  tlmt  the  Mexican  Goverament, 
in  the  event  of  the  rejectiua  of  the  treaty,  would  be  able  to 
resist,  but  it  is,  that  it  may  perish  before  she  CJin  ratify  it. 
But,  if  1  am  mistaken  in  all  this,  one  thing  is  clear :  without 
these  ten  additional  rrginicnts,  we  hat'e  the  mcatM  of  intira- 
idattng  or  coercing  that  Government  to  any  extent  we  please, 
A  sinj^Ie  brigade  can  annihilate  it.  But  even  if  we  should 
choose  to  avoid  this,  we  hold  another  power  in  our  hands, 
that  is  ample  to  induce  her  to  ratify  the  treaty,  provided 
there  ho  any  hesitation  on  her  part.  Wo  would,  in  that  case, 
have  but  to  tell  her  that  we  will  adopt  the  boundary  agreed 
upon  in  the  tnraty,  and  tlius  save  nur-sclves  the  vast  8Um  of 
twenty  millious  of  dollars,  which  rumor  states  we  are  to  give 
for  tlic  ceded  teniton*.  To  obtain  this  sum  was  her  induce- 
ment to  agree  to  the  treaty,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  ratify  it,  provided  the  Mexican 
Government  can  maintain  itself  until  tt  has  acted  upon  the 
trc-aty,  including  the  amendments  made  by  this  body. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  regard  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  if  it  be  intended  cither  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation 
or  coercion,  to  be  entirely  useless— an  unmeaning  bravado. 
But  it  is  worse  than  useless ;  it  is  mischievous,  and  will  prove 
to  be  inischievQUs  both  hero  nnd  there.  Mischievous  here, 
for  if  this  bntly,  conversant  with  all  the  secret  proceedings  in 
reference  to  the  treaty,  and  supposed  by  the  country  to  l» 
fully  informed  of  every  thing  in  relation  to  the  subject,  should 
pass  the  bill  now  before  us,  it  wilMjc  received  by  the  public 
as  an  apprehension  on  our  part  that  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  treaty  will  not  be  ratified,  and  the  effect  upon  our 
commerce,  nnd  upon  the  money  interest  of  the  country,  will 
bo  highly  injurious.  It  will  be  mischievous  there,  for  the 
real  danger  that  the   Mexican  Government  has  to  fear,  is 
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thi» :  there  is  a  lai^  i»ii-ty  hi  Mexico  called  i'uroB,  which  ia 
uuwilliug  to  sec  a  peace  conchided  between  the  Mexican 
Govemnient  nod  tiiis  country;  unwilhng — not  because  they 
are  our  friends  ureneraies,  but  Riiiiply  for  the  reason  t]iat  they 
wish  to  sei-  that  (loverunierit  annihilated,  and  the  power 
placed  in  their  hands.  Now  if  the  impressiun  producetl  there 
by  the  jHiHSiige  uf  thi8  bill  kIiuuIiI  be,  that  theru  ia  danger 
that  the  treaty  will  not  he  ratified,  it  will  arouse  and  animate 
that  [>urty  to  double  exertion^,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  object. 

But  1  consider  it  not  only  useless,  not  only  mischievous 
in  the  light  which  1  havu  indieated,  but  it  will  be  a  costly 
bravado.  I  take  it  far  gmuted  that  the  honorable  Chainuaa 
of  the  Committee  on  Militor)-  Affairs  does  not  intend  simply 
that  this  bill  shall  [la^  this  body — that  would  bo  unworthy 
of  hin  character.  Hu  then  expects  that  it  will  alao  pass  tlie 
Other  branch  of  Congress,  and  become  a  law,  and  that  the 
force  will  bo  raised  and  be  employed,  if  the  treaty  siiould 
fail,  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  Mexico.  Well,  if  the  bill 
jHisses — and  I  must  consider  it  in  that  light — in  that  case, 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
tin*;  officers  and  nion.  Officers  will  f^reedily  seek  the  honnra 
and  the  tminhniiunts  uttachtsl  tncoNimaii^l,  and  tliio  nii:n  will 
readily  enlist,  for  they  ^vill  have  no  apprehension  of  going  to 
Mexico  or  lighting  future  battles.  The  eulistnient  will  turn 
oat  to  be  a  prx»fitable  sjreuulation,  Eacli  recruit  will  receive, 
on  enlistment,  a  bounty  in  land  of  160  acres,  and  in  money 
of  twelve  dolhir».  He  will  also  receive  the  issue  of  clotliiug 
usual  on  such  occasions,  cipial,  at  the  present  time,  to  about 
tweuty-oue  dollars  ;  estimating  tlic  bounty  in  land  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  that  item  nlono  would 
make  $2,000,000.  Add  the  other  two  ittims,  and  the  whole 
would  not  be  less  than  two  millions  three  or  fuur  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
the  ofticers,  the  pay  to  the  soldiers^  the  expense  for  their  sib- 
sigteocCj  and  the  expense  of  their  recraiting,  and  it  will  he 
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found  tliat  the  passage  of  this  bUl  will  subject  the  Govern- 
ment  to  the  saui  of  83:000,000.  even  if  the  treaty  nhould 
be  ratified  and  uot  a  man  ever  go  to  Mexico — no  Email 
Buni  for  an  nnraeaning  bravado.  But  the  mischief  will  not 
end  here  ;  tlie  appointment  of  tivc  hundred  oflScera  and  this 
great  expenditure  would  confer  vast  patronage  on  the  Prca- 
dent,  and  that,  too,  on  the  eve  of  n  Presidential  election, 
when  it  is  always  brought  into  the  highest  degree  of  activity. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  show  that  it  would  bo  a  great  c^-il  to 
increase  the  patronage  of  the  Kxecutive.  It  is  already  enor- 
mously great,  as  every  man  of  every  party  must  acknowledge, 
if  he  would  candidly  express  his  sentiments.  Now  I  submit 
to  my  friends  on  this  side  of  tho  CharabcTj  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  psissftge  of  this  bill,  are  you  prepared  to  add 
this  gn;at  additional  sum  to  the  already  heavy  debt  incurred 
in  the  pmsecution  of  this  war,  and  this  great  increase  of 
patronage  to  that  which  the  war  has  already  added,  for  au 
idle  bmvtido,  unbecoming  a  great  and  magnanimous  govcm- 
nicntj  as  1  have  alrciuly  clearly  shown  ? 

But  I  not  only  uhject  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 
time,  and  under  exiating  circumstances,  but  I  take  higher 
gniimd  ;  I  ara  opposed  to  the  bill  at  all  times  and  under  all 
ri re uni stances.  1  would  have  voteil  itgainst  it  if  the  treaty 
had  not  been  made,  for  reasons  conclusive  to  my  mind,  as  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  state. 

\Vc  all  know  the  history  of  the  ori^  of  this  bill.  It 
was  reported  early  this  session,  and  originated  in  the  message 
of  the  President  recommending  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Its  loading  and  main  object  was  to  carry  that  recom- 
mcudatiun  imoetlect,  as  hasoften  Iteen  stated  on  this  floor  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  and  others,  who 
have  advocated  its  passage.  Indeed,  it  has  Iwen  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  but  for  that 
purpose.  If  then  we  should  pass  this  bill,  according  to  my 
eonception,  it  would  be,  in  fact,  to  give  a  pledge  lo  the  Ex* 
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©cutive,  and  to  the  country,  that  if  the  treaty  should  fail, 
we  will  resort  to  the  vigorous  pmsocution  of  the  war,  iu  t;ou- 
fonuily  to  tho  FreHideut'e  recoininL-ndution  at  the  openiui;  of 
the  seasiotL  I,  fur  one,  am  anwillin;^  tt>  give  such  a  pledge 
— unwilling,  becaust!  I  think  it  unght  not  to  be  given,  if  It 
could  be  redcGoicd ;  and  iinniUlng,  because,  if  given,  I  am 
nf  the  impressiou  it  never  eould  be  redeemed. 

I  have  Assigiu-d  fully,  on  a  former  occosiou,  the  reasons 
why  I  am  opposed  to  what  is  called  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  I  irill  not  repeat  them  hero,  further  than  to  state 
that  I  am  opposed  to  it :  iirst,  because  it  will  annihilate  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  leave  no  authority  in  that  dis- 
tracted country  with  whom  we  could  treat ;  and  next,  be- 
cause t!ie  effect  of  that  would  be  to  subject  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  throw  on  U3  ono  uf  two  alternatives — either  to  create 
a  Qovcmment  by  our  own  authority,  with  which  t»  treat 
(to  which  no  true  republican  would  ever  assent),  or  to  h(^ 
it  OS  a  conquered  country,  to  be  governed  as  a  subject  prov- 
ince, or  incorporated  into  this  Union.  Now  as  1  am  ut- 
terly opposed  to  either  of  these  results,  I  cannot  give  this 
pledge. 

Xur  can  I  ^ve  it,  because  I  have  not  the  least  expecta- 
tion that,  if  given,  it  will  ever  l»e  redeemed.  Tho  sentiment 
of  the  whole  aiuntry  is  remarkably  changed,  since  tho  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  in  n:ferunce  to  the  war.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  a  largo  party  scaticred  over  every  {H>rtion 
of  the  countrj*  in  iavor  of  conquering  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
To  prove  that  such  was  the  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  proceedings  of  numerous  large  jmblic  meetings,  to  de- 
clarations repeatedly  made  in  the  public  journals,  and  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  officers  of  the  army  and  individuals 
of  standing  and  intluence,  to  say  nothing  of  declarations 
made  here  and  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  But  this 
sentiment  is  now  changed.  And  why  is  it  changed  ?  Be- 
cause the  people  were  not  aware  at  that  lime,  that  what  was 
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called  a  vijrorous  prosecution  of  the  war  would,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  inevitably  load  to  the  consequences  I  have 
Btatedj  whellier  intended  ur  not.  But  as  Boon  as  they  saw 
thiit  Bucli  would  Ll-  tlie  conse{iucnces,  they  <IrL'w  baek^  and 
put  the  8ual  nf  their  reprobation  upon  them,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  1  trust  fur  ever.  Such  being  tlie  case,  it  is  an 
idle  dream  to  suppose  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  a 
treaty,  this  war  would  ever  !«  renewed  to  be  carried  on  \'i^ 
orously,  with  n,  certain  knowledge  of  tho  results  to  which  it 
will  lead.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  honorable  to  the  gocKi  sense 
and  iiatriotisin  of  our  people,  that  soeint;  that  the  result  of 
the  policy  recommended  would  be  to  conquer  Mexico,  to  be 
held  lis  a  subject  province,  or  incorporated  in  this  Union, 
they  have  raised  a  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  reprobation 
against  it,  in  despite  of  the  temptation  held  out  to  their 
pride,  »nihition,  and  cupidity,  by  the  advocates  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

But,  it  may  be  at-kcd,  what  ehall  be  done  if  the  treaty 
be  not  ratified  by  Mexico  ?  Should  such  be  the  case,  no  al- 
ternative would  remain  but  to  adopt  tho  line  of  Iwundnry 
estaliliahed  by  tho  treaty,  to  take  possession  of  tlie  country 
covered  by  it,  and  defend  it  against  Mexico,  if  she  should 
ever  attempt  to  disturb  our  pcusnesBion,  which  is  hanlly  pnib- 
able.  She  ia  tro  weak,  distracted,  and  exhausted,  even  if 
she  should  be  so  inclined.  Nur  would  we  be  subject  to  any 
additional  cost,  compared  to  what  we  would  be  subject  in 
holding  the  country  in  our  possession  under  the  treaty;  for 
it  would  take  fully  us  large  au  army,  and  as  great  ex|jensc, 
t-o  protect  ftfoxico,  under  tho  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
against  ilie  Indians  falling  on  our  side  of  the  line,  as  it 
would  take  to  protect  ourselve*  against  the  MexicJins,  by 
assuming  the  line  without  the  treaty ;  while  we  would  save 
the  large  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dolLirs,  in  the  latter  case, 
to  be  |»aid  to  Mexico  in  the  former.  Indeed,  the  whole  affair 
is  in  Dur  own  hands,  whether  the  treaty  fails  or  not,  if  wedc 
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but  Kxercise  n  little  common  BOnse,  and  avoid,  wli.it  I  iletc«t 
above  all  tilings — a.  Byslem  of  mcDoce  aoii  bravado  iuto 
which  we  have  lately  fallen  in  the  niaDOgement  of  our  nego- 
tiations. I  lisul  hoped  that  thia  Rvstcm  had  been  abandoned 
for  evtT  after  th?5  bad  bucccbs  which  has  attended  it.  It  was 
resorted  to  in  the  Oregi.in  negotiation,  and  would  have  termi- 
nated in  invdiving  iis  in  a  war  with  England,  but  for  the 
fimiuess  and  wiij<loui  of  tins  b(Mly.  It  was  resortitl  to  in  our 
negotiations  with  Mexico.  The  order  to  Gen.  Taylor  to 
march  to  the  Hio  Graiulo  constituted  a  part  of  it.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  President,  in  giving  the  order,  contemplated, 
or  even  Irelievcd,  it  would  lead  to  a  conflict  betweeii  the  ar- 
mies of  the  two  countries,  becauiie  if  he  did  it  would  have 
been  an  imi^cacbable  olTeuce.  it  was  iuteuded  hut  us  u 
menace  to  bring  Mexico  to  terma,  but,  unfurtuuutL'ly,  under 
circumstancea  which  prevented  the  interposition  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  prevent  a  contliet,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  and  this 
unhappy  war,  which  we  now  so  much  desire  to  terminate, 
was  the  consequence. 

But  the  vigorou""  prosecution  of  the  war  was  not  the 
only  avowed  object  for  introducing  thia  bill  ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  primary  and  principal  one;  but  there  was  anotlier,  sec- 
ondary,  it  is  true,  though  nut  much  less  imjiortant.  It  was 
intendtsl,  in  part,  to  carry  into  execution  a  system  of  im- 
posts and  taxes,  imposed  by  the  Preeidcnt,  by  his  own  author- 
ity, ui)on  Mexico.  The  army,  including  the  very  force  to  ue 
raised  by  thia  bill,  was  intended  to  bo  used  for  collecting 
these  duties  and  imposts  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  as  it  was 
avowed  and  officially  announced,  was  to  be  spread  all  over 
Mexico. 

Now,  1  hold  we  cannot  pass  this  bill  without  sanctioning 
the  act  of  the  President  in  imposing  this  system  of  imposts 
and  taxes.  This  I  never  can  do,  because  I  am  under  a  deep 
convictiou  that  the  President  has  no  right  whatever  to  im- 
pose them,  and  that  in  so  doing  lie  acted  without  the  author- 
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ity  of  constitution  or  law,  tiud  eetablishcd  a  precedent,  which, 
if  it  be  not  reversed,  will  bo  futally  daugcrous  to  the  liberty  and 
infitilutiuna  of  the  country.  Titus  tbinkiug,  I  would  not  be 
true  to  my  trust  if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  against  it.  I 
would,  indeed,  have  been  glad  not  to  have  been  forced,  at 
this  time,  to  do  so.  My  friends  around  mo  know  that  I  was 
anxious  that  this  bill  should  not  bo  pressed  tu  its  jm^^ago 
now.  Not  that  I  desired  to  shun  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
pressing my  opiaion,  but  because  I  preferred  postiMniug  it 
until  after  tlic  treaty  was  ratified,  wlicn  there  would  be  no 
pretence  for  raising  the  crj'  of  givinj^  "  aid  and  comfort "  to 
the  enemy.  But  as  it  hiui  been  resulved  to  furce  the  bill 
through,  and  as  this  is  the  first  measure  proposed  since  the 
adoptiim  of  tlic  system,  a  vote  on  which  would  sanction  it,  I 
feel  myself  ci>mpci!ed  by  the  highcsl  obligation  of  duty  to 
state  my  reasons  for  opposing  it.  li)  under  circumstances, 
it  involves  any  respnsibility,  it  ought  to  fdll,  not  on  me,  but 
upon  those  wlio,  without  any  necessity,  as  1  liave  shown, 
have  forced  nic  to  exp^e.'^s  ujy  opinione. 

But,  to  return  tu  the  discussion.  I  ask,  whom  can  the 
President  find  authority  for  laying  duties  and  taxes  on  the 
comraorce  and  i>coplo  of  Mexico  ?  If  it  exists  at  all,  it 
must  be  found  in  the  constitution  or  the  Inws  ;  can  it  be 
found  in  the  former  ?  If  so,  jtoint  it  out.  Can  it  be  found 
in  the  laws  ?  If  so,  point  it  out.  It  will  not  bo  pretended 
that  either  confers,  exprcKsly,  any  such  authority  ujion  him  ; 
but  it  may  bo  said,  that  it  is  embraced  in  his  implied 
powers  ;  that  is,  the  puweni  necessar}'  and  proper  to  carry 
into  executiun  those  expressly  vested  in  lum.  If  so,  point 
out  the  powers  expressly  vested  in  him  by  the  constitu- 
tion, which  this  is  necessiir)'  and  proper,  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution. But,  let  me  say  to  tlie  advocates  of  this  bill,  if 
you  could  succeed  in  doing  this,  which  you  cannot,  it  will 
not  remove  the  difficulty  ;  for,  by  showing  that  it  is  an  im- 
plied power,  you  but  impose  ujwn  yourselves  the  necessity 
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poioting  out  somo  act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  exer- 
[6i6e.     The  frainers  of  our  conatitution  had  tlic  sagacity  to 
m  Congress  all   implied   powers;   that  is,  powers  ue- 
'^eessary  and   proper  to  carry  into  effect  ail   the  delegated 
powers  wherever  vested.     I  refer  to  what  is  usually  called 
its  residuary  clause,  which  provides  that  "Congress  shall 
have  power  to  patw  all  laws  necegwiry  and  proper  to  carry 
into  executiou  the  foregoing  powers  (tliat  is,  powers  vested 
H^  Congress),  or  powers  vested  in  any  of  the  dupartmenta  or 
officers  of  the  Government/'    It  matters  not,  thou,  in  what 
department  or  hninch  of  the  Govcmment  a  jwwer  may  be 
Tested,  whether  in  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  or  Judi- 
ciary, or  in  this  or  that  officer  of  the  Govemincnt,  Jt  be- 
Kiongs   to  Congress,  and  exclusively  to  Congress,  under  this 
Bfcspress  provisiuu,  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  fur 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

RThe  effect  of  this  itnport^int  and  sagacious  provision  is 
to  vest  Congress  with  all  the  discretionary  power  ;  and  of 
Bourse^  making  it  necessary  for  the  other  departments  to 
show  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution  or  some  act  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  exercise  of  auy  power  whatever. 
It  ia  thus  that  this  Government  is  mode  u  Government  of 
constitution  and  law,  and  not  of  discretion.  And  of  course 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  even  if  tiicy  could  show  it  to  be  an 
implied  power,  must  still  show  an  act  of  Congress  authoris- 
ing its  exercise. 
K  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  President  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  anny  of  the  United  States,  including  the  por- 
tion in  Mexico,  aud  that  it  is  essential  to  his  power,  in  that 
character,  to  imj)Osc  a  system  of  taxation  in  case  of  a  for- 
eign war  in  the  enemy's  country.  If,  indeed,  it  be  essential 
to  his  power,  as  is  supposed,  it  results  that  it  cannot  bo  sep- 
arated from  it  without  destroying  the  power  itself,  and  it 
must  of  course  belong  to  him,  as  coramander-in-chief, 
^vherever  he  exercises  its  jjowcrs,  aud,  ot  course,  as  well  in 
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the  United  States  as  in  Mexico,  or  any  cither  conqaered 
country.  But  it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  bo  essential  to 
his  power  iu  that  character  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  constitution  expressly  vests  the  power 
of  taxation,  not  in  the  President,  but  in  Congress.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied,  that  there  is  a  distinetiou  between  exer- 
cising the  power  in  the  United  .States  and  exercising  it  in 
Mexico,  or  any  other  place  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States,  where  our  nnny  may  be  operating.  To  those  who 
make  this  reply,  I  put  the  question,  Why  so  P  \VTiat  makes 
the  distinction?  What  possible  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  the  jiowcr  may  be  exercised  iu  one  and  not  in  the 
other  ?     Who  can  answer  these  questions  ? 

But  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  President  can  exercise  in 
Mexico  a  power  expressly  delegated  to  Congress,  and  which 
he  cannot  exercise  in  the  United  States,  I  would  ask  what 
are  the  limits  to  his  pnwtT  in  Mexico  ?  Has  ho  the  power 
also  of  appropriating  the  mnncy  collected  by  the  taxes  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Congress,  when  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly provides  that  no  money  shall  be  appropriated  with- 
out authority  of  law  ?  Has  he  the  power  to  apply  the 
money  to  whatever  purpose  he  may  think  proper,  and  among 
others,  to  raise  a  military  foixje  in  Mexico,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congn'ss,  wht-n  the  cnnRtitntion  expressly  vests  the 
power  of  raising  and  maintaining  armies  iu  Congress  ?  If 
ho  can  cxercist:  thesL-  iiuiiortant  powers  expressly  given  to 
another  department,  what  is  there  to  prevent  him  from  ex- 
ercising all  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  any  other  that 
he  may  think  jiroper  ?  If  so,  he  stands  iu  a  twofold  char- 
acter in  the  two  countries — the  constitutional  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  absolute  and  despotic  ruler  of 
Mexico.  To  what  will  this  lead  ?  What  may  he  not  do  ? 
He  may  lay  taxes  at  his  ph'asure,  either  as  to  kind  or 
amount — ho  may  establish  rules  and  regulations  lor  their 
oollcction.     He  may  dlsixM^e  of  them  as  he  aees  fit,  i\'ithoul 
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piissin^  their  proceeds  into  the  trcftsurj'.  He  may  of  coarse 
raise  armies,  and  pay  tht-tn  out  uf  the  prooeeda  of  the  taxes. 
May,  do  I  my- — he  has  already  done  aU  this  upou  his  own 
exclusive  authority,  without  dci^ing  to  consult  Congress. 
How  much  further  may  he  not  go  ?  May  he  not  wapi  war 
on  his  own  authority  against  the  adjacent  country  of  Guati- 
raala  and  the  South  American  StatL-Sj  to  tho  extreme  Umils 
of  the  coutiuont  ?  May  he  not  eqiiijt  a  fleet  and  attack 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  or  con^iucr  Japan,  or  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  continent  ?  May  he  nut,  finally,  turn 
his  flrniy  against  hiK  own  I'niintrj*.  and  make  it  Ihe  insCni- 
ment  of  her  subjugation  ?  All  this  he  may  do,  if  it  once 
he  conceded  that  he  has  the  power  of  doing  what  this  bill  is 
in  part  intcndc<l  to  enatfle  htm  to  do,  without  the  possibility 
of  Cong:ros8  preventing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  da  I  deny  him  all  power, — and  if 
not y  what  are  the  limits  of  liis  power  in  Mexico?  No:  I 
admit  that  ho  has  power  and  important  power — nor  am  I 
at  a  loss  to  HRsiffn  its  limits.  The  constitution  iissitnis  to 
him  the  power  of  coinniandiiig  in  chief  tho  array,  wherever 
stationed — n  power  which  gives  him  the  command  in  chief, 
and  no  more  ;  that  is,  thu  anpreme  control  in  conducting  and 
(lirt'fting  the  army  in  its  miJitary  0|K;rationH.  Suuli  is  the  true 
mterpretationof  these  words.  They  confer  neither  more  nor 
less  power.  Instead  of  conferring  an  aljsolute  pjwer,  as  is 
supptisod,  they  confer  relatively  a  very  restricted  one,  of  which 
the  constitution  and  legislation  of  the  country  fiunish  many 
evidences.  The  very  tict  which  recognizes  this  war  with 
Mexico,  funiishea  a  striking  illustration.  Upon  its  face  it 
shows  that  the  act  nf  rewigniztng  or  declaring  war  did  not 
necessarily  carrj-  with  it  the  authority  even  of  employ- 
ing either  the  unny  or  navy  for  its  prosecution — for  the 
{fower  of  employing  both  is  expressly  vested  in  him  Ly  the 
!ict.  If  we  look  back  to  other  acts  dcclaiing  war,  wc  shall 
find  that  they,  in  like  manner,  confer  the  same  power.     If 
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we  turn,  from  these  to  the  laws  for  suppressing  insurrectioo, 
or  repclliu^  invasion,  wc  sliall  find  their  framcrs  dccmctl  it 
necussary  to  authorize  the  President  to  employ  the  militia 
aud  tho  anny  for  the  purpose.  If  wo  turn  to  the  constitu- 
tion, we  shall  tht^re  find  decisive  evidence  of  its  being  re- 
garded by  its  fraraetH  as  a  power  within  narrow  limits.  For 
if  there  be  any  power  which  one  would  8Up]io«o  might  be 
inlerred  to  he-long  tu  the  commander-in-chief,  it  would  be 
that  of  eetablisbing  rules  aud  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy,  and  yet  this  very  power  is  g^ven 
by  uu  cx])i"C8ti  provisloii  to  Ctmgrcss.  Is  it  uut  strange  that 
with  all  this  uvideucc,  aud  much  mort:  that  iiiiglit  be  addcil, 
going  to  show  bow  restricted  tho  power  of  the  President  as 
commmider-in-chicf  is,  there  should  be  any  one,  and  espe- 
cially any  professing  popular  principles,  who  would  give  tho 
unliiriited  and  despotic  power  claimed  for  the  President 
in  Moxico  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  conqueror  no  power  to  im- 
pose taxes  ou  a  coaquL-red  country  ?  Ves,  he  certainly  has. 
When  on  army  invades  a  country  and  subdues  it,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  conqueror  has  unquestionably  the  right:  but 
under  our  system  of  government,  the  question  occurs.  Who 
is  the  conqueror  ?  I  answer,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  It  is  they  who  have  conquered  Mexico^ — not  the 
Government — not  the  President — not  tho  Generals — not  the 
Army !  These  are  but  the  iustnunents  by  which  they  effect- 
ed the  conquest ;  aud  it  ia  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  tho  character  of  conqueror,  that  have  tho  exclusive  right 
to  impose  taxes.  But  who  represents  the  United  States  ? — 
who  is  the  organ  through  which  they  nmst  act  for  the  pur- 
pose? I  answer,  this  Guvornment — the  Federal  Government 
of  tliese  States — consisting  of  the  Fxecutive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Departments — each  in  its  proper  sphere.  Tho 
qucsLiou  then  is,  Within  what  sphere  does  the  President  prop* 
srly  and  exclusively  represent  the  United  States  in  a  coa- 
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qucred  oountn'  ?  The  answer  w,  in  no  other  than  that  of 
oommander-in-cliier  of  tho  anny  aiul  navy.  In  almost  all 
other  respects  Congress  is  the  sole  rcprcsentatire,  and  to 
them  especially  belongs,  by  express  delegation,  ihc  power  of 
laying  and  collecting  taxes,  without  restriction  or  distinction, 
as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  United  States  extends.  Now, 
it  is  an  establiehod  principle  of  international  law,  that  wher- 
ever a  countr)'  ia  pubdued,  r'ven  in  purt,  its  sovereignty  is  for 
the  time  susjieuded,  and  tliat  of  the  com^ui'.riiig,  substituted 
in  its  place.  Of  course,  in  our  case,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  authority  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  respective  deportments,  attaches  to  it, 
in  like  manner  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
each  acting  in  its  appropriate  s])here.  The  opposite  doc- 
trine, which  woidd  make  the  President  the  sole  and  eschi- 
sivo  representativG  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
in  such  uises,  is  entirely  dcHtltute  of  authority,  and  would  lead 
to  all  the  monstnma  ctmsequences  which  have  been  traced. 
Ail  this  is  so  clear,  that  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  overlooked  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
or  that  there  should  have  been  any  division  or  diversity  of 
sentiment  in  reference  to  it  ;  and  as  the  taxes,  which  are 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  were  imposed  by  the  President 
in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  preceding  sctwion,  and  as 
this  is  tlio  first  opportunity  I  liave  had  to  ex]>resa  my  opin- 
ion in  reference  to  the  subject,  as  1  have  already  stated,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  put  in  my  moat  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  power.  If  it  should  become  a  precetlent  in 
future  wars,  it  would  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  fatal 
chamcter.  It  would  elevate  the  power  of  tlie  President 
above  that  of  the  other  dcjtartmeuts  and  the  constitution 
itself,  an<l  end,  alniciBt  necessarily,  in  establishing  despotic 
authority  in  tliat  branch  of  the  Government.  The  danger 
is  imminent.  We  arc  a  warlike  people,  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  jKipulatlon,  and  wc-alth — well  fed  and  well  clothed, 
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and  having  abunilauce  of  leisure — like  bU  such  people,  we 
seek  excitement ;  and  there  is  no  excitement  more  Br>ductiv6 
to  thtt  young  and  ardent  portion  of  nur  population  than  war. 
ll  is  difficult  til  pnivent  such  a  people  from  rushing  int»»  war 
on  any  pretence ;  antl  if  they  should  frequently  recur,  and 
this  precedent  be  not  reversed,  nothing  cau  prevent  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  from  oversliaclowing  the  cunstitution  and  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  We  now  have  iin  op|>ortunity  to  rcreree 
it,  if  we  think  proper,  by  giving  a  strong  and  decided  voto 
against  a  bill,  the  passiigo  of  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
perfectly  useless,  and  even  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  some  doubtful  questions  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  the  President,  in  his  character  of  commander- 
in-chief.  Among  these  may  be  ranked  that  uf  levying  con- 
tributionSj  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  establisliing 
temporary  governments.  I  will  not  now  enter  on  the  Invcsti- 
gution  whether  they  belong  to  him  or  not,  but  my  imiirea»ion 
is,  that  iu  the  portion  of  the  enemy's  country  in  wliich  the 
autliority  of  the  United  Suites  is  estalilisbed  i'or  tlic  time, 
be  has  not  the  riglit,  without  the  sanction  of  law,  to  levy 
contributions,  or  to  estiiblish  terajjorary  governments.  In 
coming  to  tlm  concluiiiou,  1  readily  concede  to  the  President, 
OS  commander-in-chief,  many  and  great  powers,  but  they  arc 
such  as  arise  out  of  exigencies  immediately  connected  with 
the  operations  of  the  army,  and  its  success  or  safety ;  among 
them  1  include  the  power  of  seizing  supplies  of  every  de- 
scription, and  of  removing  every  obstflcle  necessary  to  be  re- 
moved for  security  or  victory.  For  tliat  purjwse,  towns  and 
cities  may  be  battered  down  and  destroyed;  but  when  be 
undertakes  to  exercise  power,  on  lua  own  authority,  over  sub- 
dued territories,  unconnected  with  tlie  operations  uf  the  army, 
he  exercises,  in  my  opinion,  a  power  not  belonging  to  him. 
Congress  may,  by  law,  indeed,  authorize  him  to  levy  contri- 
butions, or  to  establish  temporary  governments  in  such  tcrri- 
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tory ;  bat  it  is  odc  thing  to  exercise  it  ou  his  own  authority, 
and  another  to  exercise  it  under  tho  authority  of  law.  The 
one  places  him  tinder  the  control  of  law,  while  the  other 
places  him  above  its  control. 

I  have  now  expressed  my  ojtinion.  In  all  I  have  said  I 
have  pat  myself,  [  trust,  above  party  feelings  or  personal 
coDsidcratious.  I  am  actuated  by  the  single  motive,  a  desire 
to  prevent  an  unconstitutonal  and  dangerous  act  from  be- 
coming a  precedent,  which  there  is  great  cause  to  fear  it 
would,  if  not  noticed  or  exposed. 


[March  l7.-*Tbeian)t.>  subject  being  again  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Calbouti  addK«ud  the  SvuaU;  as  follows: — ] 

I  rise  to  make  a  very  few  remarks.  When  1  addressed 
the  Senate  yesterday,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "What  sliall 
we  do  if  the  treaty  is  not  ratilied  ?  I  answered — Take  possea- 
non  of  the  country  which  is  ceded  to  us  by  that  instrument, 
occupy  it,  and  defend  it.  The  worthy  Senator  from  Alichigau 
(Mr.  Cass)  says,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  I  mean 
by  that.  Well,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  us.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he  cannot  understand  It.  It 
appears  to  mo  to  bo  one  of  the  plainest  proikositions  in  the 
world.  Ho  has  hunted  up  a  thousand  imaginar>'  diflSculties 
that  never  did  exist,  and  never  can  exist,  in  onlcr  to  make 
good  his  case.  Docs  ho  wish  to  know  how  my  plan  uim  be 
carried  out  ?  I  point  to  the  case  of  Texas.  The  whole  of 
the  eastern  fninlier,  according  to  the  Hue  ceded  to  us  by  the 
treaty,  was  the  bounduiy  which  Texas  claimed  as  againAt 
Mexico.  Now,  does  not  every  man  know,  that  for  seven 
long  years  Texas  held  possession  of  that  frontier  to  the 
Nueces,  without  a  single  invasion  on  the  part  uf  Mexico,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  Texan  hiul  not  more  than  three  or  four 
companies  of  regulars  aUogether  ?  Now,  Sir,  if  Texas  could 
hold  that  line  then,  is  there  any  ditticulty  with  Texas  w 
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doing  it  now,  as  fiir  as  the  Rio  Grande,  when  she  has  donblnl 
her  population,  aiid  is  backwl  by  the  whole  of  the  United 
Htatcs  ?  And  yet  the  worthy  Senator  from  Michigan  cannot 
understand  it  ?  It  is  impossible  that  he  cau  underataud  it] 
Again,  as  to  CaliforDia,  he  is,  if  pofistblc,  more  at  a  loss.  His 
first  great  diificulty  is  as  to  our  occupying  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  the  Souator  will  remember,  the  line  that  I  pro- 
posed passed  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  if  he  will  look  at  the  map  ho  will  find  it  is  a  very 
broad  expiinse  of  water.  He  will  find  that  it  covers  a  very 
largo  portion  of  California — all  the  settled  and  inhabited 
portion  of  California,  If  he  will  look  at  the  statistics  of 
Mexico,  he  will  tind  that  she  has  not  a  Binglc  armed  vcaseL 
Now,  ■what  T  uaRorted  was,  that  a  few  armed  vessels — one  or 
two  steamers  among  tliem— occupying  that  expanse  of  water, 
would  be  BUlBcicnt  to  secure  us  against  all  attacks  of  Mexico 
on  that  portion  of  the  line ;  and  yet  the  Senator  could  not 
understand  it !  It  is,  as  I  understand,  with  him  a  sort  of 
metaphysical  idea  I  Now,  aa  to  the  residue  of  that  line. 
The  whole  length  of  it  is  about  fuur  or  five  hundred  miles, 
from  the  licad  of  the  Gulf  to  the  i'aso  del  >'«>rte.  That  is 
all  that  rcmaina  to  be  defended.  Well,  the  whole  of  the 
country  covered  by  that  line  is  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes, 
80  powerful  that  there  is  no  fear  of  Mexico  invading  it.  They 
invade  Mexico  I  They  are  too  powerful  for  her ;  and  it  will 
not  require  a  single  soldier  to  be  stationed  on  its  whole  extent 
to  protect  us  against  Mexico.  There  may  be  some  protec- 
tion necessary  against  the  Indians.*  Indeed,  Calilbrnia  ia  so 
remote  from  Mexico,  and  the  difEcuHy  of  approach  so  great, 
that  the  mere  handful  of  people  in  California  have  been  en- 
abled, in  fact,  to  have  almost  an  independent  government 
there.  I  venture  to  say  that  not  a  single  regiment  will  bo 
needed  there — that  the  Americans  now  there,  together  with 
the  natives,  who  are  well  affected  towards  us,  and  dcairona  of 
seeing  our  authority  established,  will  be  quite  adequate  to 
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defend  it  a^inst  Mexico  for  ever,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  ves- 
eels  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Now,  I  venture  to  present  what  no  doubt  will  appear  to 
the  Benator  a  very  bold  proposition :  the  cost  would  be  vastly 
less  to  fall  Imck  and  occupy  the  country  without  tho  treaty, 
than  to  occupy  it  under  the  treaty.  I  beg  the  especial  at- 
tention of  the  Senator.  Under  the  treaty — I  may  speak  of 
what  every  one  ktiowB  perfectly  well — a  large  mass  of  Indiantt 
ia  thrown  on  our  side  of  the  line,  and.  fn»Ta  tho  nofeasity  of 
the  case,  we  shall  l»e  compelled  to  defend  Mexico  against 
these  Indiana ;  or,  if  we  shoidd  not,  and  Mexico  should  have 
force  enough,  she  will  have  the  right  to  pass  over  and  attack 
these  Indians  within  our  limitn,  to  which  wc  eouUl  not  enb- 
mit.  For  that  purj)Ose,  then,  wo  will  be  obliged  to  establish 
a  line  of  military  posts  along  the  whole  length  of  tho  Gila, 
from  tho  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Bat  it  would  require  a  lai^r  and  more  expensive  force  to 
occupy  thin  long  line  of  posts,  bo  aHtodcfend  Mexico  ajpiinst 
the  Indiaus,  lima  would  be  uccessary  to  occupy  and  defend 
the  country  against  the  Mexicans  themselves.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  Gtdf  of  California,  as  I  have  stated,  will 
cover,  with  a  (evr  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  eettled  part  of 
California;  and  tho  inti:r\*ening  Indian  tribes  between  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Paso  del  Norte  wotdd 
effectually  cover  us  from  the  possibility  of  an  attack  o»  that 
part  of  tho  line  from  the  Mexicans.  Nor  would  it  ho  nccca- 
■ary  to  have  any  considerable  force  to  protect  us  against  the 
Indianfl,  as  their  hostility  to  Mexico,  und  their  lovo  of  plun- 
der, would  direct  their  warfare  cxclusivuly  against  Mexico. 
Thus  tho  long  line,  of  which  the  Benator  spoke,  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  could,  to  its  whole  extent,  from  tho  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  bo  defended  by  a  small  force, 
and  at  an  inconsiderable  expenditure,  if  hold  without  the 
treaty.  Tho  only  remaining  part  is  that  from  the  Paso  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  the  Kiu  del  Norte  ;  and  wc  know 
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fiom  the  experience  of  Texas,  how  little  that  will  probaU^ 
cofit.  Now,  if  we  add  to  lliis  difference  in  tlic  coat  of  de- 
fending the  country  without  the  treaty,  and  of  defending  un- 
der the  treaty,  the  lar<^  sum  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions 
of  dullare,  which  will  he  Kavcd  If  Mexico  refuwH  to  ratify 
the  treaty,'  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  we  will  bo  great 
gainers,  iu  a  pecuniarj-  point  of  view,  if  she  should  refuse  to 
ratify. 

But  I  understand  the  dnft  of  the  Benator's  remarks  in 
this  particular.  He  nnd  I  entertained  directly  opposite 
opinions  us  to  what  should  be  done,  in  case  tlie  treaty  should 
not  be  ratified.  He  ii*,  in  that  event,  for  a  vigorous  prci«ecu- 
tioD  of  the  war,  and  hence  his  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
policy  of  which,  in  that  case^  I  am  in  favur,  and  exa^^ratcd 
tttatcmeut  of  the  oxpeu!>e  and  dilEcully  of  ujaiutainiug  it.  In- 
deed, there  has  been  a  standing  conflict  between  the  two 
lines  of  policy,  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  hence  the  assaults  of  a  similar  character,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  made  on  that  which  I  have  maintained,  and  with 
the  same  view,  by  those  who  sup])ort  the  {wUcy  maintained  by 
the  Senator.  But  I  have  no  fear — none  in  the  world — that 
we  sliul)  ever  return  to  a  "vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war." 
That  day  is  gone.  You  cannot  vitalize  the  policy.  Tt  is 
buried.  The  couutr}'  ivould  consider  it  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  conld  befall  ua,  if  we  were  to  reopen  and  renew 
the  Mexican  war.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  is  running 
with  irresistible  force  i^ainst  it.  I  have  no  apprehension  of 
il.  But  I  do  desire  that,  in  the  iiieau  lime,  the  public  mind 
shall  not  Ik  uueuj>itd  witli  an  idea  wiijch  will  prevent  it  fn>ni 
falling  readily  into  its  natural  position,  if  this  treaty  should 
be  ratified  ;  for  if  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratitied,  it  is  plaiu 
that  we  must  keeji  powession  uf  the  country,  and  defend  it. 

Every  Senator  can  speak  of  his  course  and  his  votes  in 
the  secret  session.  1  voted  for  the  treaty,  and  I  supported 
it.    But  did  I  do  that  because  I  regarded  it  as  preferable  to  the 
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course  which  I  indicated  at  the  commeD cement  of  this  and 
last  session  ?  No,  Sir,  not  at  all  I  did  it  for  two  reasons. 
1u  the  first  ]ilacc,  I  xviis  anxious  to  terminate  this  war  on  any 
reasonable  <rround,  and  was  determined  to  avail  mysielf  of  the 
earliest  ojiportunity.  of  tcnuinating  it ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be 
pregnant  of  evil  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  if  it  con- 
tinues. In  tbo  next  place,  it  i«  the  natural  way  of  tenni- 
nating  hostilities  between  niitioiis  ;  uud  luniiy  of  my  iricnds 
whom  1  see  around  me  will  testify  that  I  have  declared,  for 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  that  I  was  in  favor  of  allowing 
the  administration  re-tisouablc  time  to  make  a  treaty.  IJut 
at  the  same  time  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  many  advantages 
of  a  defensive  line.  And  aguin^  1  take  this  opportunity  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  my  voice  is  couuemed,  I  wish  iL  now  to  be 
established,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  by  the  ratilication  of  the 
treaty.  1  hope  we  never  shall  take,  by  an  aggrcsaivc  war, 
one  foot  of  territory  by  conquest.  Wo  pay  by  the  treaty  the 
full  valuL — more  than  the  full  vahit? — a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  full  value,  us  far  lui  Mexico  is  concerned  ;  for  it  is 
worse  than  UKelesa  to  her, — and  the  full  value  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  I  rejoice  it  is  so.  I  wish  to  si^uare  account^ 
UbcraUy  and  justly  with  Mi:xici>,  uud  wu  have  done  so,  and 
hence  my  desire  that  Mexico  shall  ratify  this  treaty,  and  re- 
ceive this  money. 

Theee  are  my  views.  As  to  the  other  remarks  wliicb,  the 
Senator  was  jiUyised  to  make,  with  regard  to  my  speech  oi 
yesterday,  I  pass  them  by  without  eommtint,  except  as  they 
relate  to  the  right  of  the  President  to  establish  a  system  of 
taxes  in  Mexico.  I  listened  to  the  tSeaator,  as  I  always  do, 
with  attention,  and  I  must  siiy,  if  I  could  have  entertained 
a  doubt  as  to  the  tnith  of  the  position  which  I  assumed  yes- 
terday, all  doubt  would  be  di.'ipelled.  Wo  know  that  the 
gentleman  la  deeply  vei-scd  iu  the  principles  of  law,  of  great 
intelligence,  and  capable  of  iuvcstigatlag  questions  of  this 
character.     I  ex[K:cted,  when  ho  rose,  that  he  would  meet  the 
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points  which  were  presented  ;  that  lie  would  aticmpt  to  show 
(heir  fallacy,  and  exhibit  the  true  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  us  in  this  case,  if  mine  were  tiilse.  I  was  disappointed. 
Ae  far  as  I  understood  the  Senator — and  if  I  be  in  error,  I 
hope  he  will  correct  rae — he  assumes  one  brood  position, 
which,  in  my  judj^ent,—!  say  it  with  great  deference^ — ib 
without  a  particle  of  truth  to  sustain  it.  He  assumeR  that 
the  President,  in  c-ou»<equeuce  uf  the  declamtion  of  war,  has 
an  unlimited  power  in  Mexico.     Am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  Unlimited,  except  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  natinnn. 

Hr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  the  law  of  nations  docs  not 
prohibit  an  order  uf  nobility.  Can  ho  create  nobles  in  Mexicop 
Give  mo  the  answer. 

Mr.  Cassl  Is  that  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  war-making 
power  ? 

Mr.  Caluodk.  I  repeat  it.  Can  he  establish  an  order 
of  noliility  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  1  would  not  give  much  for  the  patents  of 
nobility. 

Mr.  Calhouk.     Can  he  cstabhsh  an  order  of  nobles  ? 

Mb.  Cabs.  Without  going  into  any  detail,  I  may  slate, 
that  the  comrnander-in  chief  and  his  generals  may  do  any  act, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Mexico,  which  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  nations.  All  I  can  do  is  to  lay  down 
general  principles.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  go 
into  details  of  all  that  may  or  may  not  be  done.  , 

Mr.  Calhous.  I  did  not  intend  this  as  an  irrelevant  or 
impLTtinent  question,  and  I  must  regard  the  Senator's  re- 
fusal to  deny,  as  an  admission,  on  his  part,  that  the  Pre»- 
dent  has  the  power.  Indeed,  it  followed  necessarily  from  the 
principle  laid  down  by  him.  It  would  indeed  be  an  impor- 
tant power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  to  bring  and  sub- 
ject a  conquered  country  nnder  his  arbitrary  rule.  The 
Senator  acknowledges  that  Ihc  power  is  a  very  daugerotis 
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une.  It  is  indeed  u  dangerous  power,  if  it  bu  as  unlimited 
118  he  contends  (or.  Can  ho  create  a  field-mardml  in  Mexico? 
The  Senator  will  not  doubt  that  it'  the  President  could  rniso 
an  army  tlierp,  he  can  create  a  tield-marsbal.  I  hohl  it  to 
bo  the  niost  monstrous  proposition  ever  uttered  viithin  the 
Senate,  that  cunqueriu;;  a  cunntr)'  like  Mexico,  tho  Pre- 
sident can  constitute  hlmseli"  a  despotic  ruler,  without  the 
slightest  limitation  uu  his  power.  If  nil  tliis  be  true,  war  is 
indeed  dangerous  1  If  tliat  be  Ihc  lact,  we  ought  never  to 
engage  in  a  war  of  conquest.  If  that  be  the  fact,  there  are 
double  reasons  fur  tlie  ratiticatiou  of  the  treaty,  tuid  lleclng 
the  tvuntr)-. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  parties,  when  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time  in  posscss^ion  of  power,  to  augment  it.  It 
has  been  the  fortune  of  tlie  popular  party  in  this  country  to 
hold  posaeesion  of  the  govenuneut  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  human  nature  that  the  effect  of  that 
long-continued  tenure  shimld  be  the  creation  of  a  fondness 
of  power,  tliat,  nueL-ssarily,  diminishes  the  love  of  libi.'rty. 
This  love  of  power  leads  men  to  strike  at  thorn:  provisions  of 
the  constitution  which  restrict  power.  I  believe  tliat  the 
popular  party  of  this  country  have  resisted  tiiis  tendency  for 
a  great  length,  of  time  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  it  i:' 
impossible  for  any  man  who  reads  the  early  histor}'  of  tliat 
party  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  de- 
parted from  tlie  principles  wliich  then  chamcterized  it.  The 
declaration  of  tho  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  this  evening,  ])rQveH  a  great  departure,  beyond  all 
controversy.  I  did  nut  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  this 
country — certainly  not  that  there  was  one  in  the  Senate — 
who  would  declare  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  conunandur- in-chief  of  the  army  in  Mexico,  has  no  restric- 
tions on  his  power  but  those  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Mu.  Cass.  After  the  Senator  bus  concluded  I  may  say 
what  I  did  declare. 
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Mn.  Caliious.     1  will  gladly  hear  the  Senator  now. 

Mn.  Cask.  When  the  honorable  Senator  from  Soutii 
Carolina  has  finisheii — 

Mr.  Calhocn.     Then  I  shall  finish  now. 

Mr.  Cabs.  What  I  maiDtain  is,  that  the  commander- 
in-chiof  and  tho  generals  under  him  hare  a  right  to  do  any 
act  of  i\-nr  justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belongs  to 
every  ofticer  of  the  army,  irom  n  general  down  to  a  corporaL 
I  wont  at  lai^e  into  the  question,  in  the  remarks  which  T 
had  the  honor  to  make  to-day.  The  couree  taken  in  Mexico 
has  been  fully  justified  by  the  jiraclico  of  war  in  all  ages. 
Whether  the  contribution  be  in  cash  or  kind,  the  jirinciple 
ifi  the  same.  One  word  as  to  the  line  which  the  honorable 
Senator  has  laid  down.  I  have  presented  the  objections 
to  it  whicli,  to  my  j\idgment,  are  decisive,  and  I  need  not 
repeat  them,  No  public  ojiinion  in  tho  world  could  permit 
such  a  thing  as  the  establishment  of  a  line  behind  which  an 
operating  array  must  retire.  If  you  are  at  war  with  an  enemy, 
you  cannot  step  ujion  a  given  line.  But  Texas  pursued  the 
enemy;  and  whenever  you  follow  tho  enemy  beyond  the  line, 
the  project  is  abandoned. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  But  the  Senator  imis  the  question,  How 
can  I  justify  the  unny  in  perfonning  any  act  not  authorized 
expressly  by  law  ?  1  take  the  ground,  that  the  army  may- 
do  under  tho  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  any  thing 
that  properly  belongs  to  him  in  that  cliaractcr.  Now,  tho 
ostcnt  is  not  defined  ;  it  is  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 
1  believe  I  use  the  very  tenns  employed  in  the  elementary 
works  upon  this  subject.  But  these  acts  must  relate  to  war, 
and  not  to  legislate  for  a  conquered  country.  Now,  if 
you  mean  that  an  nnny  in  operation  can  seir^e  provisions  of 
every  description,  means  of  transportation,  and  so  on,  I  never 
denied  it ;  but  if  you  mean  to  say,  that  after  the  country  is 
conquered,  the  commander-in-chief  may  levy  either  taxes  or 
contributions,  I  deny  the  doctrine  altogether. 
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Mfi.  Davis  (of  Mississippi)  Tlie  PresidcDt  has  clearly 
llie  right  to  move  the  army  of  the  Uuited  States  into  any 
portioti  of  its  territory. 

Mr.  Calhoun  (in  his  scat).  Certainly  not  into  disputed 
territory, 

Mb.  Davis  The  Senator  says  that  tho  President  haa 
not  the  right  to  iimve  the  array  into  any  dispiitr-d  territory. 
"When  we  annexed  Texa«,  we  left  tliis  boundary  (pieetion 
open  for  negotiation.  The  administration  sought  ast^iduously 
to  settle  the  questioa  Iiy  negotiation.  What,  then,  is  the 
argument  of  tho  Senator?  When  the  oppoBitu  party  refuse 
to  settle  the  question  hy  negotiation,  are  we  lu  be  estopped? 
Are  wo  to  allow  the  enemy  to  wrCBt  from  us  the  dominion 
which  we  claim  as  ours  of  right  ?  If  w,  what  is  this  but  a 
broad  invitation  to  every  land  to  dispute  the  boundary  with 
us  ?  But  I  would  ask  the  honorable  Senator,  hi>w  comes  it, 
that  even  before  tho  annexation  of  Texjis,  tlie  navy  of  the 
United  States  was  ordered  to  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Oalhous.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  common  property  of  all  nations.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted. But  thougli  we  had  a  right  to  biy  off  Vera  Cruz,  wc 
had  not  the  right  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Mb.  Davis.  Was  it  not  the  gentleman's  own  order  to 
make  a  naval  demonstration  against  Vera  Cruz  ? 

Mb.  Caluoun.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  an  order. 
Will  the  Senator  jjermit  me  to  notice  another  point  ?  Ho 
indicated  that  the  Prosidfnt  had  a  rirjht  to  march  the  array 
into  any  disputed  territory.     Am  I  right  ? 

Ma.  Davis.    I  do  not  consider  it  dii>puted  territory. 

Mb.  CAtnous.  The  Senator  says  he  does  not  consider 
it  disputed  territory: — in  that  hcdiB'crsfrom  the  resolutions 
annexing  Texas,  for  they  expressly  admit  the  countr)'  to  the 
cast  of  the  Pel  Norte,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  bo 
disputed  territory,  by  providing  that  the  boundary  between 
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Texas  and  Mexico  shall  bu  settled  fay  the  Govemmetit  of 
the  United  StateB.  Now,  ns  Texas  never  claimed  any  coun* 
try  beyond  the  Del  Nurte,  it  results,  necessarily,  that  the 
point  to  be  settled  was,  whetlicr  the  boimdar)'  of  Texas  ex- 
tended to  that  river  or  nut,  fidmitting,  ol"  course,  that  country 
lying  east,  to  some  extent,  was  disputed  territory.  Now,  I 
ask,  how  is  a  question  of  disputed  territory  to  be  settled  ? 
There  ciin  be  but  two  modes.  By  negotiation  or  war.  As 
tar  as  it  relates  to  the  former,  the  President,  with  tho  Senate, 
represent  exclusively  the  United  States  ;  but  when  negotia- 
tion fails  to  settle  a  disputed  boundary,  nothing  is  more  clear, 
that  if  it  bccuntes  necessary  to  resort  to  war  to  establish  the 
liouudar}',  iu  that  case,  tlie  power  passes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  President  into  that  of  Conjjresa,  which,  under  the  con- 
stituttim,  exclusively  jHJSksesses  tliu  war-making  power  ;  and 
that  it  belongs,  In  that  case,  exclusively  to  Congress,  to  de- 
termiuo  where  tho  boundary  is,  and,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  establish  it  by  force.  Tho  great 
mistake  of  the  Senator,  and  those  who  think  with  liira,  is  to 
look  exclusively  to  the  question  b«twcca  Mexico  and  the 
United  StatcH,  and  to  overlook  entirely  the  question  Itetween 
the  departments  of  our  iiwn  Government.  As  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  that  when 
negotiation  Ikiled,  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  estab- 
lish by  force  the  boundary  foi  themselves.  But  the  questioa 
is,  through  what  department  ?  Through  the  President,  or 
through  Congress  ?  The  very  statement  of  this  questioa  is 
sufficient  to  decide  it  to  all  who  have  the  least  knowleflgo  of 
our  constitution.  Tho  error  of  tho  Senator  consists  in  sup- 
posing, that  when  the  President  failed  to  uegutiute  with 
Mexico  in  reference  to  llie  boundary.  Ids  failure  gave  hiui  the 
right  to  determine  on  his  own  authority,  without  consulting 
Congress,  which  was  the  boundaiy,  and  to  occupy  by  force 
Ibo  disputed  territory;  when  in  fact  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiation exhausted  his  power,  and  left  him  no  means  of  acting 
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bal  by  submitting  the  question  to  Congress  fur  its  decision. 
It  is  really  wondcrlul  to  thoao  who  liuvc  been  in  thirt  body 
for  any  oonsider&blc  length  of  litoc?,  that  there  should  be  any 
qnestioD  on  these  points. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  power  of  the  President 
and  Senate  is  so  ligidly  restricted  to  negotiating  and  making 
treaties,  that  although  they  may  make,  they  have  no  author- 
ity to  set  aside  a  treaty  when  it  is  violated  by  the  op]>08ite 
party.  That  power  belongs  not  even  to  the  Judiciary,,  but 
to  Congress — of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  instanec  in  re- 
ference to  the  treaty  made  between  Krauct;  and  the  United 
!States,  during  the  war  of  the  Kevolutiou.  That  treaty  was 
80  outrageously  violated  by  France  during  her  revolutionary 
simple,  that  it  became  necessarj",  on  our  part,  to  disavow 
any  further  obligation  under  it ;  and  that  was  done  by  n  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  declaring  it  to  be  null  and  void. 
This  precedent  has  never  been  questioned.  It  shows  that 
the  power  was  restricted  within  the  liuiits  I  have  assigned. 

Assuming  these  views  to  be  correct,  1  put  the  question 
to  the  Senator,  How  could  the  President,  on  his  own  authority, 
order  General  Taylor  to  occupy  a  territory  which  the  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  act  of  Texas  acceding  to  them, 
admitted  to  he  disputed  territory  between  her  and  Mexico  ; 
and  that,  too,  without  consulting  nr  even  advising  Congress 
of  the  Older,  although  Congrt'SH  wiia  at  that  time  in  cession? 
Ihold  that  the  President  had  no  mure  riglit  to  order  the  army 
to  march  into  the  disputed  territorj',  than  he  had  to  order  it 
to  march  into  Mexico.  1  might  appeal  to  the  whole  historj- 
of  our  country,  in  reference  to  this  point,  for  the  truth  of 
this  position.  There  arc  many  cases  that  bear  upon  it. 
Among  others,  I  might  cite  those  which  occurred  under  the 
administration  of  General  Washington.  It  is  known  to  all 
the  least  conversant  with  our  history,  that  Great  Britain, 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  held  on  not  only  to  Detroit,  which 
was  near  the  frontier,  and  then  in  the  woods,  but  to  Fort 
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Btanwixj  now  Rome,  in  tlie  very  heart  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  fi-om  1783  to  1794,  without  any  Attempt  on  the  part 
of  General  Washicgton  to  disturb  her  possession.  Ho  never 
ilrcamcd  of  attacking  cither  without  jiuthority  of  Congress  ; 
aud  if  lie  hud,  tliere  Wiw  no  one  at  that  day  who  would  not 
have  contudcred  it  as  n  Uagrant  vioIalioQ  of  the  constitution. 
To  this  I  may  odd,  we  liad  a  question  of  disputed  boundary 
in  Maint^j  arising  out  of  the  same  treaty,  which  remained 
open  under  all  administrations  down  to  a  very  late  period, 
that  of  Mr.  TyU-r's  administration ;  yet  there  was  not  any 
attempt  whatever ou  the  ]>art  of  the  many  Presidents,  in  tbia 
long  intervening  period,  to  assert  by  force  the  right  of  tho 
United  States  to  the  disputed  territory.  I  never  heard  the 
principle  laid  down  anterior  to  this  war  with  Mexico,  that 
the  President,  on  his  own  authority,  had  the  right  to  march 
the  army  into  a  disputed  territory. 
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REMARKS 


On  the  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio,  congratulat- 
iug  the  French  Nation  on  the  success  of  tlieir  Rev- 
olutionary Struggle;  made  in  the  Senate,  Ihlorcli 
30th,  184S. 


[Hb.  Hale  having  moved  au  amendment  to  the  resolutions,  and  a 
reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re* 

hitioDS,  Mr.  Calkoim  roec,  and  said  : — ] 

I  DO  not  perceive  the  slightest  ucccssity  for  referring  this 
resolution  to  the  committee,  and  ou  that  point  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  views  of  the  mover  of  it.  The  resolution  is 
simple  ;  it  requires  no  examination  of  details,  and  the  Seoatd 
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IS  jnet  as  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  meribs  ns  tuxy 
committee  can  possibly  be. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  Ht  present  into  the  great  qucs* 
lion  presented  in  the  resolution.  To  act  upon  it  uuw,  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  premature.  The  people  of  France  have 
done  much.  They  have  made  a  mighty  revolution.  They 
have  overthrown  an  old  and  jwwcrful  monarchy,  and  decreed 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  All  this  they  have  accom- 
plished in  a  very  short  period,  and  without  any  extraordinary 
bloodshed  or  confusion.  It  is  indeed  calculated  to  excite  otir 
wonder,  and,  so  far  as  the  aim  of  the  French  people  extends, 
out  lively  sympathy.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
congratulation.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  real  work 
to  he  performed  is  yet  before  them.  They  have  decreed  a 
republic,  but  it  remains  for  them  to  establish  a  republic.  If 
the  French  jHsiple  shall  succeed  in  that, — if  they  shall  prove 
themselves  to  be  as  wise  in  constructing  a  proper  cont^titution, 
OS  they  have  proved  themselves  to  l>e  skilful  in  denialiKhiug 
the  old  form  of  govcmmeat,— if  they  slioll  really  form  a  cou- 
Blitution  which  shall  on  one  liand  guard  against  violence  and 
anarchy,  and  on  the  other  against  oppression  of  the  people, 
they  will  have  achieved,  indeed,  a  great  work.  They  will 
then  be  entitlwl  t-i:  the  congratulations,  not  only  of  this 
:»untry,  but  of  the  whule  civilized  world.  But  if  they  fail, 
what  then  ?  What  then  ?  Can  there  be  a  more  imivortjiut 
Inquiry  ?  If  Franco  fail,  under  what  form  of  government 
will  she  find  herself.^  I  suppose  it  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  go  back  to  a  constitutional  monarchy^  The  Bourbon 
family  in  all  its  liranchi's,  is,  I  take  it,  now  odious  to  the 
French  people.  They  will  hardly  think  of  reinstating  the 
old  im[K;rial  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  An  aristocracy  they  cannot 
think  of;  and  what  tlien  must  be  the  result  if  they  fail  to 
establish  a  republic  ?  If  it  como  ti  contests  within,  ur  wars 
without, — if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  resort  to  force,  to  repress 
internal  discord,  or  overcome  foreign  assailants — ^uite  a  pos- 
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^ble  case — France  may  find  hcraolf  in  the  embrace  of  amilJtAry 
fleRpotiRni.  Such  a  result  would  furDish  no  ground  for  con- 
gratulation cither  on  our  part,  or  that  of  the  civilized  world. 

TluH  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  luorcment.  It  is  pregnant  with 
mighty  couaequences.  Wliether  the  result  shall  prove  to  ba 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  France  and  the  world,  depends  upon 
what  is  coming,  rather  than  xipon  what  has  boon  already 
done.  A  roTolution  in  itaelf  is  not  a  blessing.  The  revolution 
accomplished  by  the  French  people  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
event — the  moat  striking,  in  my  opiiuon,  in  history ;  but  it 
may  lead  to  events  which  will  make  it  a  mighty  evil.  It  is 
therefore  preraaturo  to  offer  our  congratulations  merely  upon 
a  revolution.  Wo  must  look  to  the  consequences  and  the 
end.  Wc  must  await  the  tenuination  of  the  movement.  I 
wish  well  to  France — sincerely  do  I  wish  her  well !  There 
is  no  man  that  breathes  who  has  a  deeper  or  more  profound 
love  of  constitutional  government  than  I  have — not  one.  But 
I  have  never  known  a  period  when  there  was  so  groat  a  ne- 
cessity for  wise,  deliberate,  cautious  procedure.  Great  evenU 
are  before  u&.  There  lives  not  the  man  who  can  say  what 
another  year  may  bring  forth. 

I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  French 
people  in  this  effort.  I  see  tremendous  difficulties  iu  the 
way  of  euccosa — difiGcultics  reaolting  from  the  social  condition 
of  France,  and  the  composition  of  her  people.  I  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  encouragement.  The  success  of 
the  French  people  wll,  in  my  opiniim,  depend,  at  least  in  a 
very  high  degree,  upon  the  fact  whether  she  can  prevent  war — 
that  again  depending  upon  two  circumstances  ;  one,  whether 
she  may  have  the  self-contrul  to  abstain  from  improper  intei^ 
ferencD  with  surrounding  countries  ;  the  other,  whether  they 
may  have  tho  moderation  and  good  sense  to  abstain  from 
aasailing  France.  Thus  far  the  leading  power  of  Europe  hoa 
certainly  discovered  great  good  sense  and  foresight.  Great 
Britain  has  done  as  she  ought  to  have  done ;  and  T  trust 
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that  every  other  power  in  Europe  will  stand  and  look  on ; 
giving  Fmnce  ii  fair  opportunity  to  conBumniate  the  great 
wurk  in  wbii-li  t^he  has  engaged.  It  is  due  to  Frauce,  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  themsclveaj  that  European  powers 
should  observe  strict  non-interfcrcucc.  If  slic  succeed,  it 
will  lie  an  admonition  to  all  Europe,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  they  must  agree  to  yield  to  liberty  in  a  constitutional 
and  a  stable  form.  Thrones  will  fade  away,  and  freedom 
and  republican  institutions  become  tlio  order  of  the  day.  If, 
on  the  contrary',  standing  aloof  and  avoiding  all  contest, 
France  shall  fail  in  this  great  undertaking,  after  a  fair  trial, 
without  the  interference  of  other  powers,  it  will  do  more  to 
put  down  liberty  under  a  republican  fonn  of  government, 
than  any  other  event  which  could  occur. 

Now  I  tliink  that  it  is  due  all  round  chat  there  bliall  be 
a  fair  trial.  The  0rst  step  to  that,  in  my  opinion,  consists 
in  quiet  looking  on  and  as  little  interference  as  poE&iblo.  To 
France  the  people  every  where  will  extend  their  s>'mpathy  ; 
but  I  do  contend  that  the  governments  themselves  ought  to 
be  prudent  and  abstemious  in  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments. If  we,  as  a  government,  extend  our  congratulations 
in  this  formal  and  solemn  manner,  others  may  take  the 
opposite  and  denunciatory  course,  antl  htitwcen  the  two,  tliat 
result  will  be  produced  whicli  niimt  inevitably  overthrow  the 
revolution — an  appeal  to  anns.  That  is  one  reason  why  this 
Government,  looking  to  the  interestH  of  France  alone,  and  with 
the  kindest  feeling,  ought  to  be  cautions  and  abstemious  in 
making  a  move.  My  o]iinton,  tIien,iB,  that  the  wisest  course 
will  be  to  Uiy  this  resolution  on  the  table,  expressly  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  premature.  The  circumstances  by  which 
we  ought  to  be  regulated  in  expressing  or  withholding  our 
congratulations  have  not  yet  presented  themselves.  Wlien 
thne  circumBtances  do  occur,  the  time  for  taking  up  the 
subject  will  have  arrived.     We  know  that  a  national  con- 
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ventioD,  called  by  tho  Provisional  (Joverament,  U  to  aseembld 
about  the  middle  of  next  month. 


[Mu.  Brnton  (id  Lis  scat). 
moDth.] 


It  will  meet  on  the  *2(hh  of  next 


Mr.  Calhoun.  Let  lu  await  tliat  ini}>urtant  eveut.  Let 
UB  await  tiie  action  of  the  convention.  That  will  be  wise 
and  pntdent.  Let  ua  nut  act  with  precipitation.  1  move, 
then,  to  lay  the  rcsolntiou  on  tho  tabic. 


8  p  E  E  c  n 

On  the  Proposed  Occupation  of  Yucatan,  delivered 
in  the  Seiuitc,  May  15th,  1848. 

[Tre  Souato  liaviDg  under  consideration  tlio  Bill  to  ouablo  tba 
President  or  tlic  United  States  to  l«ko  temporary  military  ocxmpa- 
lioa  of  Vucalan — ] 

Mb.  Calhoun  said:  The  President  in  his  message  recom- 
mends to  Congress  to  adopt  sach  measures  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  to  prevent,  in  the  6rst  i>lace,  Yucatan  from  becom- 
inf^  a  colony  of  any  Kuropcan  jwwer  ;  and,  in  tlte  next  plaoe, 
to  prevent  the  wliite  inhabitants  uf  that  territory  from  being 
exterminated  or  expelled.  In  support  of  the  lalliTi  he  in- 
formed tho  Senate  that  there  is  now  raging  a  cruel  and 
devastating  war  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  against  the  wliitea  ; 
and  that,  unless  some  foreign  power  should  aid,  they  will  be 
destroyed  or  driven  from  the  coimtry.  In  support  of  the 
other  recommendation,  he  states  that  the  Government  of 
Yucatan  hoa  ofiered  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States,  tho  dominion  over  the  country 
'.u  order  to  obtain  aid.     The  President  also  informs  the  Se- 
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oate  that,  unless  we  grant  aid,  some  other  power  will ;  and 
that,  ultimately,  it  may  assert  its  dominion  and  Bovereignty 
over  the  territory — a  result  which,  he  inforius  us,  would  be 
in  contravention  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  which 
must  on  no  account  bo  jiermittcd.  The  Comnuttee  on  For- 
eign Eolations,  in  order  to  carr^'  out  these  recommendations, 
have  reported  a  bill  which  is  now  bel'orc  us,  the  first  section  of 
which  provides  for  taking  military  occupation  of  Yucatan,  as 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Such  arc  tlie  rccc>mmendations  of  the  President,  and  such 
the  measure  recommended  by  the  committee.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  magnitude.  It  i»  pregnant  with  consequences, 
both  near  and  remote,  which  may  deeply  affect  the  peace  and 
interests  of  this  country.  It  dem.iuds  the  most  serious  de- 
liberation. I  liave  bcKtowed  upon  It  full  attention,  and  have 
arrived  at  a  coucluiiiuu  adverse  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tresidcnt  and  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  propose 
to  show,  in  the  tirst  place,  that  the  case  of  Yucatan,  even  as 
stated  by  the  President  himself,  does  not  come  within  the 
decLumtions  of  Mr.  Monroe  ; — and  that  they  do  not  furnish 
the  slightest  support  to  the  measure  reported  by  the  com* 
mittee. 

Id  the  message  referred  to,  that  of  1823,  Mr.  Monroe 
makes  three  distinct  declaraCioDs.  The  first,  and  by  tar  the 
most  important,  announces  that  tho  United  tStatcs  would 
regard  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers  to  ex- 
tend their  system  to  this  country  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  To  show  that  the  case  of  Yucatan  does  not 
come  within  tliis  declaration,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to 
explain  who  were  the  allied  powenj — the  object  of  their 
idliance — and  tho  circumstances  in  which  the  declaration 
itself  was  made.  Thw  uUicd  powers  were  the  fourgreat  coo- 
tinental  monarchies — Kussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France; 
Sliortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  these  jmwers  eu- 
tcxed  into  an  alliance  called  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  the  object 
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of  which  was  to  BUstaiD  and  extend  monuichicol  priociplcs 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  oppress  and  put  down  popular  in- 
stitutions. Enjjland,  in  the  early  stages  of  tlie  alliance,  fiivored 
it.  The  uieiubera  of  the  alliance  held  stveml  CuugrcseeB, 
attended  either  by  themselves  or  their  amlmssadoni,  and 
undertook  to  reflate  the  aftairs  of  all  Europe,  and  actimlly 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  putting; 
down  popular  doctrines.  In  its  progress  the  alliance  turned 
its  eyes  to  this  contiueot  in  order  tu  aid  Spain  in  regaining 
her  Bovcreiguty  over  her  rcvoited  provinces.  At  this  stage 
England  betTamc  alarmed.  Mr.  Canning  was  then  prime 
minister.  He  informed  Mr.  Huslt  of  the  project,  and  gave 
tu  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  assurance  that,  if  sustained  by 
the  Uoilcd  Stutus,  Great  Britain  would  resist.  Mr.  liush 
immediately  communicated  this  to  our  Government.  It  was 
received  here  with  joy ;  for  so  ^reat  was  the  power  of  the 
alliance  that  even  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  safe  from  its 
interpositions.  Indeed,  it  was  anticipated,  almost  as  a  cer- 
tain result,  that,  if  the  interference  took  place  with  the 
Governments  of  South  America,  the  alliance  would  nltimately 
extend  its  interference  to  ourselves.  I  remember  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dis]iatch  from  Mr.  Hush  as  distinctly  as  if  all  the 
circumstances  had  occurred  yesterday.  I  well  recollect  the 
great  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  cabinet. 
It  came  late  in  the  year — not  lung  In-fun;  tlie  meeting  of 
Congress,  As  was  usual  with  Mr.  Monroe  upon  great  occa- 
sions, the  papers  were  sent  round  to  each  member  of  the  ca- 
binet, so  that  each  might  l>e  duly  apprised  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  be  prepared  to  give  his  opinion.  The  cabiiiet 
met.  It  deliberated.  There  was  long  and  mreful  consul- 
tation ;  and  the  result  was  the  dedaralion  which  I  have  just 
announced.  All  this  ha.s  pimsed  away.  Tliat  very  movement 
on  the  jwrt  of  England,  sustiuuod  by  tliis  declaration,  gave 
a  blow  tn  the  celebrated  alliance  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
From  that  time  forward  it  gradually  decayed,  till  it  utterly 
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perished.  The  late  revolutions  in  Europe  have  put  an  end 
to  all  its  work,  and  nothing  remains  of  all  that  it  ever  did. 
NoWj  by  what  inj^'nuity  of  arj^iment,  by  what  force  nf  so- 
phifitri'  cau  it  be  tihuwn  that  this  declaration  comprehends 
the  caso  of  Yucatan,  when  the  events  which  called  it  forth 
have  passed  away  for  ever  ? 

And  yet  the  President  has  quoted  that  very  declaration 
in  support  of  his  recommendation  ;  but  in  a  manner  changing 
entirely  its  meaning,  by  separatinpf  it  from  the  context  as  ife 
stood  in  the  message,  and  which  referred  it  to  the  allied 
powers  ;  and  placing  it  iu  connection  with  a  porlion  of  his 
message  which  made  it  refer  to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  or  other 
European  powers.  The  change  has  made  the  declaration  so 
inconsistent  and  absurd  that,  had  it  been  mailc  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
as  it  stands  in  the  President's  message,  it  would  have  been 
tho  subject  of  the  severest  animadversion  and  ridicule,  instead 
of  reccinug,  as  it  did,  the  approbation  and  applftuae  of  the 
whole  country.  It  would  have  placed  England  in  the  false 
position  of  acting  against  us  and  with  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
reference  to  the  Spanish  American  republics  ;  and  it  would 
also  have  placed  us  in  tho  position  of  opposing  Spain  in  her 
efforts  to  recover  her<lominion  over  those  states  ;  and,  finally, 
it  would  have  involved  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that  the 
attempt  of  any  European  state  to- extend  its  system  of 
govcrmncut  to  this  continent,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  would  endanger  tho  peace  and  safety  of  our  country. 

The  next  declaration  was, — that  we  would  regard  the 
interposition  of  any  European  power  to  oppress  the  govern- 
ments of  this  continent,  which  we  hud  recently  recognized  as 
independent,  or  to  control  their  destiny  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, a«  munifeHtiiig  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  Stati-s.  This  dcctaratton,  also,  belongs  to  thu  history 
uf  that  day.  It  grew  out  of  the  same  state  of  circuinstancee, 
und  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  declaration  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.      By  the  governments  on  this 
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contiuent,  wliich  we  had  recognized,  were  meant  the  republici 
wliich  had  grown  up  after  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
They  lind  just  emerged  from  their  protracted  revolutionary 
struggles.  They  had  hardly  yet  reiiched  a  point  of  solidity, 
and  in  that  tender  stage,  the  ndmiuistration  of  Mr.  Monroe 
thought  it  proper  not  only  to  make  tlint  general  declaration 
in  rolbi-cncc  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  to  make  a  more  si>ecitic 
one  against  the  interference  of  any  European  power — in  order 
to  countenance  and  encourage  these  young  republics  as  far  as 
we  could  with  propriety.  This,  like  the  other,  belonging  to 
tho  events  of  the  time,  has  passed  away  with  them.  But 
suppose  this  not  to  be  the  case,  I  ask  docs  the  ease  of  VucatAn 
come  within  this  declaration?  Has  there  been  any  interpo* 
sition  in  the  atlUirg  of  Yucatan  on  the  part  of  any  European 
power  with  tho  design  uf  oppressing  her  or  changing  her 
destiny  ?  If  not,  huw  can  the  cane  of  Yucatan  be  compre- 
hended in  this  declaration  ? 

But,  it  may  be  snid,  although  the  ease  of  Yucatan  is  not 
expressly  comprehended  in  the  declaration,  yet  it  is  so  by 
implication,  a«  It  is  meditated  by  England ;  for,  after  all, 
that  is  the  government  whicli  is  meant  in  the  mess^e,  under 
the  general  term  "European  powers,"  The  message  indi- 
cates that  Engluud  meditates  such  iDterference,  and  the 
Chairman  of  tlic  Committee  ou  Foreigu  delations  distinctly 
avows  that  opinion.  Has  England,  tleo,  mauiicsted  any 
dlBpoeition  to  interfere  in  order  to  oppress  the  people  of  Yu- 
catan, or  to  change  the  character  of  their  government  ftrom 
a  republic  to  a  monarchy  ?  Wo  have  no  evidence  whatever 
on  that  iwint.  It  is  true  that  the  commissioner  from  Yu- 
catan, Mr.  Sierra,  would  insinuate  as  much.  He  speaks  <rf 
the  Indians  who  are  in  lioatility  to  the  white  people  of  Yu- 
catuu  as  having  obtained  ai-ms  frum  the  Britisli.  He  spenks 
with  some  degree  ol'  uncertainty,  however,  and  is  unable  to 
Bay  whether  the  arms  were  given  or  not,  and  cannot  slate 
bow  they  wore  ubtained  by  the  ludians.     He  speaks  abo  uf 
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the  ho6tiIti  tcmpttr  of  Engl:m(l,  and  gives  several  indications 
of  that  kiatl.  Dut,  in  answer  to  nil  this,  liis  own  Ititter 
fornishes  a  conclusive  reply.  He  tellu  u»  that  the  people  of 
Yucatan  could  themselves  have  obtained  au  abundant  and 
cheap  Btipply  of  arms  from  the  BaUze — without  statint;  why 
they  were  prevented^  or  wliy  they  did  not  obtain  them.  Tn 
my  opinion  thu  causu  ia  ililTereut:  from  tliat  stated  by  the 
Senator  fmm  Kladsa^huHuUs.  it  was  owluj^  to  the  fact  that 
Yucatan  was  nut  ctinHidered  au  a  ueutml  power,  but  a&  a 
port  of  Blexico,  as  far  oa  the  introductluu  of  arnia  was  con- 
cerned, and  arms  were  in  consequence  made  contraband  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  were  prevented  from  being  introduced 
by  our  act,  and  not  by  that  of  the  British  Oovommeut,  or 
its  agent,  or  peoi>le  at  tiie  lialize.  One  of  the  mfmbcrs  of 
the  committee  goes  a  little  farther,  and  says  that  llio  settle- 
ment at  Balize  has  sent  arms  and  a  military  force  along  the 
ooaat  of  Yucatan,  without  statinj;  any  particulars.  1  do  not 
find  any  evidence  of  this.  I  <Io  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
fact  or  not ;  hut,  if  it  i>u  a  fact,  it  Ktill  remains  to  be  showu 
whether  it  was  intended  to  relieve  the  people  of  Yucatan,  or 
for  the  purpc»se  of  seizing  and  occupying  the  territory.  The 
Chairman  of  that  committee  took  higher  ground, —and,  with- 
otit  assigning  his  proof,  said  boldly  and  distinctly  that  Eng- 
land  meditated  occupation  of  the  country,  and  that  we  ought 
to  pass  this  measure  in  order  to  prevent  it.  But  the  President 
himself  does  nut  put  it  upon  this  ground.  He  docs  not  make 
this  charge.  He  says,  if  we  do  not  grant  aid  England  may  : 
and  that,  after  granting  it,  she  mai/ — tbero  is  no  strunger 
expression  used — may  ultimately  assert  her  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  Yucatan.  This  is  the  utmost  charge  mado 
by  the  President.  Now,  the  <|ucstion  arises,  suppose  this 
contingency  should  happen,  wuuld  it  bring  the  case  within 
the  declaration  just  quoted  ?  Not  at  all.  England  docs 
not  interpose  aa  a  hostile  power.  She  docs  not  come  to  op- 
pfetM  lucatau.     She  comes  at  the  request  of  Y^ucatao,  and 
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only  to  aid  to  rescue  the  people  of  Yncataa  from  extermi- 
nation and  expulsion  by  tho  Indians,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  himself  Again,  suppoec  England 
should  assert  her  sovereignty,  would  that  bring  tho  caee 
within  the  declaration  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  tho  declaration  is 
directed  against  inteqtoaitions  to  change  the  government 
and  oppress  the  country.  But,  iu  this  case,  the  tender  of 
sovereignty  is  voluntarily  made  on  the  part  of  Yucatan.  The 
acceptance  of  it  may  be  objected  to,  and  it  may  be  contended 
that  we  ought  not  to  allow  it.  I  waive  that  subject  for  tho 
present.  I  assert,  however,  without  possibility  of  fontradiction, 
that  the  case,  even  theu,  does  not  o>mc  within  the  decla- 
ration. The  President  himself  gives  strong  indications  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  docs  not ;  far,  although  he  refers  to  this  de- 
claration in  the  body  of  tho  message,  he  does  not  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  it  whem  he  comes  to  make  his  recommendation. 
In  this  ho  calls  upon  Congress  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  be- 
coming a  colony  to  some  foreign  power.  That  shows  on 
which  of  the  three  declamtions  he  rests  his  recommendation. 
It  is  upon  the.  thinl  and  last,  which  refers  to  an  entirely 
different  subject.  That  declaration  is,  that  the  continents 
of  America,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
tbcy  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  henceforth  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  of  colonization  by  any  Eurojiean  power. 
It  is  upon  this  the  President  bases  his  recommendation.  Is 
the  case  of  Yucatan,  then,  comprehended  in  this  declaration  ? 
I  expect  to  show  that  it  is  not,  with  just  as  much  certainty 
as  it  hoit  been  established  that  it  docs  not  come  within  the 
two  funner. 

The  word  "colonization"  has  a  specific  meaning.  It 
means  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  by  emigrants  from 
the  parent  country  iu  a  territory  either  uninhabited  or  from 
which  the  inhabitants  have  been  partially  or  wholly  expelled. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  that  character.  But  hero  it  may  b« 
proper,  in  order  to  understand  the  force  erf"  my  argument,  to 
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go  into  a  history  alao  of  tlitfi  dcclamtioa  of  Mr.  Monroe.  It 
grew  oat  of  circumstancea  altogether  different  from  the  other 
two.  At  that  time  there  was  a  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Unitetl  Statea  on  one  side,  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  All  three  claimed  8ettlemeut»  un  the  northwest  portion 
of  this  contiucnt.  Great  Britain  and  ourselves  having  com- 
mon interest  in  keeping  Kuesia  as  far  north  as  possible,  the 
former  power  applied  to  the  Unite*l  States  for  co-operation  ; 
and  it  was  in  reference  to  that  matter  that  this  additional 
deolaration  was  made.  It  was  said  to  bo  a  proper  opportunity 
to  make  it.  It  had  reference  specially  to  the  subject  of  the 
northwestern  settlement,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent were  thrown  in,  because  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  some  settlements  in  Surinam,  Maracaibo,  and 
thereabout,  had  passed  into  independent  himds. 

Xow,  having  stated  the  histor)'  of  these  tranwictions,  I 
contend  that  tliti  word  *' colonization"  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  Yucatan.  That  is  the  cose  of  surrendered  sovereignty 
over  a  people  already  there — a  people  who  have  tendered  it, 
and,  if  accepted,  freely  accepted  on  the  other  side.  Is  that 
"colonization  ?"  Can  it  be  constnied  to  be  so  by  any  i^jrced 
interpretation  ?  No  ;  by  accepting  it  Yucatan  may  become 
a  province,  or,  to  use  the  apprupriate  term  that  sho  employs, 
a  "  possessiov  "  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  a  colony. 

When  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ee- 
lations  addressed  the  Senate  a  few  days  since,  he  related  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  reference  to 
this  declaration  ;  and,  according  to  his  statement,  if  I  heard 
him  aright,  and  ho  be  correctly  rep»rte<l,  Mr.  Adams,  in 
applying  his  observations  to  the  whole  of  these  declarations, 
stated  that  they  all  originated  with  himself,  and  were 
unknown  to  the  other  nicmbcra  of  the  cabinet  until  they 

I  appeared  iu  Mr.  Monroe's  message.  There  certainly  must  be 
a  mistake  cither  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  or  that  of  thu 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Keiations,  as  to  the 
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two  first  of  these  declarations.  The  history  of  the  traus- 
action,  the  Senator  will  perceive,  if  he  examines  the  docu- 
ments, shows  distinctly  that  they  came  thnmgh  Mr.  l^ush, — 
originating,  not  with  Mr.  Adams,  but  Mr.  Canning, — and 
were  first  prescuted  iu  tlic  Ibriu  of  a  propositioa  from  Kng- 
land.  I  recollect,  as  distinctly  as  I  do  any  event  of  nr 
life,  that  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  this  subject  wer« 
Bubmitted  t<i  the  members  before  the  cabinet  met,  and  were 
duly  considered.  Mr.  Adams,  then,  in  speaking  of  the  whole 
as  one,  must  liave  reference  to  the  declaration  relative  to 
colonization.  As  respects  this  his  memory  does  not  differ 
much  from  mine.  My  impression  is,  that  it  never  becazno  a 
subject  of  deliberation  in  the  cabinet.  I  so  stated  when  the 
Oregon  question  was  before  the  Senate.  I  stated  it  in  order 
that  Mr.  Adams  might  have  an  opportunity  of  denying  it, 
or  asserting  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  He  remained  silent, 
and  I  presume  that  my  statement  is  correct — that  this 
declaration  was  iuserttid  after  the  cabinet  deliberation.  It 
originated  entirely  with  Mr.  Adams,  without  being  submitted 
to  the  cabinet,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  this  fact 
that  it  is  not  made  with  the  precision  and  clearness  with 
which  the  two  former  are.  It  declares,  without  qualification, 
that  these  continents  have  usseited  and  maintained  their 
freedom  and  independence,  and  are  no  longer  subject  to 
colonization  by  any  Kuropenn  power.  This  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  Taker,  as  a  whole,  these  continents  hnd  not  asserted 
And  maintained  their  freedom  and  independence.  At  that 
period  Great  Britain  had  a  larger  portion  of  the  continent 
in  her  possession  than  the  United  States.  Uussia  had  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  and  other  powers  possessed  eome 
portions  on  the  southern  parts  of  this  continent.  The 
declaration  was  bmader  than  the  fact,  and  exhibits  precipi- 
tancy and  want  of  due  reflection.  Besides,  there  was  an 
impropriety  iu  it  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  fore- 
going dcolAitttiona.     I  speak  not  in  the  language  of  censure. 
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W©  were,  as  to  them,  aotin^  id  concert  vnth  England,  on  a 
proposition  comin*  from  hewclf — a  proposition  of  the  utmost 
magtutade,  and  which  wo  felt  at  the  time  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  our  peace  and  safety  ;  nnd  of  course  it 
WB8  due  to  propriety  as  well  us  policy  that  this  declaration 
shoiUd  be  strictly  in  accordauct;  with  Britixh  feelinj^.  Our 
power  then  was  not  what  it  ia  now,  and  wo  had  to  rely  upon 
her  co-operation  to  sustain  tlic  ground  we  hatl  LftlcL'u.  We 
hful  then  only  about  six  or  seven  millions  of  |ie<jple,  scattered, 
and  without  such  means  of  communication  as  we  now 
possess  to  bring  us  together  in  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
dcclamtion  accordingly,  with  respect  to  colonization,  striking 
at  England  as  well  as  Russia,  gave  offence  to  her,  and  that 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  refused  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
settling  the  Russian  question.  Now,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  il'  that  declaration  had  come  before  that  cautious 
cabinet — for  Mr.  Monroe  was  among  the,  wisest  and  most 
cautious  men  I  have  ever  known — it  M'ould  have  been 
modified,  and  expressed  with  a  far  gi-cjitcr degree  of  precisicm, 
and  with  much  mure  delicacy  in  reforence  to  the  feelings  of 
the  British  GoTcmment. 

In  slating  the  precise  character  of  thciw  declarations, 
and  the  manner  in  which  tbey  originated,  I  have  discharged 
a  double  dnty  ;  a  duty  to  my  country,  to  whom  it  is 
important  that  these  declarations  should  be  correctly  un- 
derstood— ^ind  a  duty  to  the  cabinet  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  and  am  now  the  only  survivor.  I  remove  a  false 
ioterpretatlun,  which  makes  safe  and  proper  declarations 
improper  and  dangerous. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  respects  that  these  famous 
declarations  are  mierunderstood  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
tho  country,  as  well  as  by  others.  They  were  but  de^ 
clarat ions— nothing  more  ;  declarations,  announcing  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  tho  powers  of  the  world,  that  we  eboidd 
regard  certain  acts  of  interposition  of  the  allied  powers  as 
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dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  ;  iaterpositioa  of  Euitipoau 
powers  to  oppress  the  republics  which  had  just  ariscu 
upon  this  coDtincnt,  as  mauifestiug  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position,^— aud  that  tliis  continent  having  become  free  and 
independent,  ^as  uo  longer  the  subject  of  colonization  by 
European  powers.  Not  one  word  in  any  one  ol"  them 
in  reference  to  resistance.  There  is  nothing  said  of  it ; 
and  with  great  propriety  was  it  omirted.  Kesistance  be- 
longed to  us — -to  Congress  ;  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  we 
shall  resist  or  not,  and  to  what  extent.  But  such  is  not  the 
view  takuii  hy  tlie  jircsunt  Chief  Magistrate.  Ho  seems  to 
hold  thi'se  declaititiuus  as  imposing  a  solemn  duty  on  him  as 
Chief  Magistrate  to  resist  on  all  occasions  ;  and  not  only  to 
resist,  but  to  judge  of  the  measure  of  that  resistance.  He 
tells  us  in  this  very  message  that  it  is  not  to  be  permitted, 
in  any  event,  that  any  foreign  power  should  occupy  Yucatan. 
That  is  language  for  us  to  hold,  not  for  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
And  in  conformity  with  that,  ho  sends  in  a  message  without 
giving  us  one  particle  of  evidence  an  to  those  great  political 
considerations  which  iiifluunced  the  cabinet  decisions  as 
otaled  on  tliis  floor,  in  declaring  whether  we  shall  occupy  the 
couutiy  or  not.  1  speak  it  not  in  the  way  of  censure  1 
state  it  only  as  a  matter  of  fact  dednciblc  from  the  message 
itself,  and  as  evincing  undoubtedly  a  great  and  dangcrouf* 
misconception  of  these  celebrated  declarations.  Bui  this  ie 
not  all.  He  tells  you  in  the  same  message  that  these 
declarations  have  become  the  settled  policy  of  this  country. 
What,  the  declarations  ?  Declarations  are  not  policy,  and 
cannot  become  settled  policy.  He  must  mean  that  it  has 
become  the  settled  pfilicy  of  this  country  to  resist  what 
these  declarations  refer  to ;  and  to  resist,  if  need  be,  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  Is  this  the  fact  ?  Has  there  been 
one  instance  in  which  these  declarations  have  been  carried 
into  effect  by  resistance  ?  If  there  be,  let  it  be  pointed 
out.     Have  there  not  been  innumerable  instances  in  which 
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they  hare  not  been  applied?  Certainly.  Still  gtronger; 
these  declamtions,  under  this  broad  interpretation,  were  dia- 
avowod  entirely  three  years  aftorwaids  by  tlie  vote  of  the 
Republican  l>ai'ty,  wiicu  the  Hihiiiiiititratioii  of  Mr.  Ailmua 
endeavored  to  carry  tlicni  out  pmcticiilly,  by  sending  aiints- 
tCTB  to  the  Congress  at  Ptinnma,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading 
the  debates  and  the  jiroccedioga  on  the  subject.  And  let  me 
say — ibr  it  is  propi?r  that  I  should  moke  the  declaration  on 
this  occasion — that  there  has  been  an  entire  revolution  be- 
tween the  two  jtarties  in  this  country  in  reference  to 
our  foreign  relations.  At  the  coinmenceniont  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  down  to  a  late  periotl — I  will  mark  it — the 
commencement  of  Jackson's  administration,  tlie  jwUcy  of  the 
Bopublican  parly  was  to  avoid  war  as  long  as  war  could  be 
avoided,  and  lo  resort  to  every  means  to  avert  its  calamities. 
The  opposite  party,  without  being  a  war  party,  had  not  so 
decided  an  avereion  to  war.  The  thing  is  now  reversed  ;  and 
hence  I,  who  have  endeavored  to  jnaintain  the  old  ground  of 
the  party,  have  for  years,  on  all  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations,  been  con][»c]led  to  co-operate  witli  gentle- 
men on  the  oppcwito  side,  and  to  resist  those  in  the  midst  of 
whom  I  stand.  No ;  it  is  not  and  never  has  been  the 
established  policy  of  the  country.  And  if  it  should  ever 
become  so,  lo  the  wide  extent  to  which  these  declarations 
have  been  interpreted  to  go,  our  peace  would  ever  be  dis- 
turbed ;  the  gates  of  our  Janus  would  ever  stand  open ; 
■wars  would  never  cease. 

What  the  Fresiilent  has  asserted  in  this  case  is  not  a 
principle  belongiog  to  these  declarations ;  it  is  a  priui:i[i]e 
which,  in  his  niisconceiition,  he  attempts  to  engraft  upon 
them,  but  whit:h  has  an  entirely  JiJicrent  meaning  and  ten- 
dency. The  prinfi])lo  wliich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  recom- 
mendation is — t  hat  when  any  power  on  this  continent  becomes 
involved  in  internal  warfare,  and  the  weaker  side  chooses  to 
make  application  to  us  for  support,  we  are  bound  to  give 
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them  8upi>ort  for  fear  the  offer  of  the  Hovereignly  of  the 
country  may  be  made  to  sumo  other  power  and  accepted.  It 
goes  infinitely  and  dangerously  beyond  Mr.  Monroe's  declara- 
tion. It  ptit3  it  in.  the  power  of  other  countries  ou  this 
continent  to  make  us  a  party  to  all  their  wars  ;  and  hence 
I  say,  if  this  broad  interpretation  bo  given  to  Uiese  declara- 
tiuns,  we  phall  for  ever  be  involx'ed  in  wara 

lint,  m  diwivowing  a  principle  which  will  com|)el  uti  to 
resist  cvciy  case  of  interjKisitioa  of  European  powers  on  this 
continent,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  defending 
the  opposite,  that  we  nhould  never  resist  their  inter]K)ailion. 
This  is  u  position  wliich  wuuld  l>e  nearly  aa  dangerous  and 
absurd  es  the  other.  But  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
to  guide  us  on  such  a  question.  Every  case  must  speak  fot 
itself — every  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits. 
Whether  you  will  ix^sist  or  not.  and  the  measure  of  your 
resistance— whether  it  shall  be  by  negotiation,  remonstnuioe, 
or  some  intermediate  measure,  or  by  a  resort  to  arms  ;  all 
thii!  must  bo  determined  and  decided  on  the  merits  of  the 
q^uestion  itself.  This  is  the  only  wise  course.  We  arc  not 
to  have  quoted  on  us,  on  every  occasion,  general  declarations 
to  which  any  and  every  meaning  may  bo  attached.  There 
are  cases  of  interposition  where  I  would  re-sort  to  the  hazard 
of  war  with  all  its  calamities.  Am  I  asked  for  ono  ?  I  will 
answer.  I  desiccate  the  case  of  Cuba.  So  long  aa  Cuba 
remains  in  tlio  hands  of  Spain — u  friendly  [lOwer — a  power 
of  which  we  have  no  dread — it  should  continue  to  bo,  as  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  all  administrations  ever  since  I  have 
been  coniiecteil  with  the  Uoverntiient,  to  let  Cuba  remain 
there  ;  but  with  the  fixed  determination,  which  1  hope  nerer 
will  be  relinquished,  that,  if  Cuba  pans  from  her,  it  shall  not 
be  into  any  other  hands  but  ours  :  this,  not  from  a  feeling 
of  ambitioD,  not  from  a  desire  for  the  extension  of  domiuioUt 
but  because  that  island  is  indispensable  to  tho  safety  of  the 
United  States  ;  or  rather,  because  it  is  indisiwnsable  to  the 
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safety  of  the  United  States  that  this  island  should  not  be  in 
certain  hands.  If  it  were,  our  coasting  trade  between  the 
gulf  and  the  Atlantic  would,  in  castj  of  war,  be  cut  in  twain, 
to  be  followed  by  convulsive  cflTects.  In  the  same  category, 
I  will  refer  to  a  case  in  which  wo  might  most  rightfully  have 
resisted,  had  it  boon  uecessarj',  a  foreign  power  ;  and  that  is 
the  case  of  Texas.  It  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  It 
spmng  up  in  the  midst  of  party  excitement,  when  a  largo 
portion  of  both  parties  were  opposed  to  annexation,  and 
when  it  was  dflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  fair  hearing. 
I  never  suppoeed,  as  has  been  stated  on  this  floor,  that  Great 
Britain  intended  to  subject  Texas  to  her  power.  That  waa 
not  my  dread.  What  was  dreiwlcd  was  this :  Texas  being 
a  small  power,  and  Great  Britain  having  a  free  and  large 
commercial  intercourse  with  her,  and  wo  almost  none, 
although  "bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  ilesh,"  she 
would  gradually  have  been  weaned  of  her  aflfection  for  us. 
Kindness  for  England  and  aversion  for  us  would  have  been 
the  result.  Such  is  the  inevitable  tendency  between  nations 
having  conterminous  litiiits.  At  that  very  time  there  were 
Beveral  questions  between  this  country  and  Texas  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  tho  most  amicable  feelings  which  subsisted 
between  us,  would  havo  ended  in  hostilities.  A  long  line  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  illy  defining  tho  boundary 
between  us  and  Texas,  exposed  us  to  tho  hazard  of  becoming 
involved  constantly  in  war  with  her,  supported  by  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico  as  her  allies.  I  saw  all  this ;  I  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  a  case  to  resist  interposition — and  that 
there  was  no  other  mode  by  which  effectual  resistance  conld 
be  uiadc  than  by  annexation  ;  and  therefore  I  was  in  favor 
of  aune.xation,  even  at  the  hasranl  of  war. 

But  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreigrt  Kelations,  if  I  would  bo  in  favor  of  resisting 
Great  Britain  if  she  shonid  assert  sovereignty  and  dominion 
over  Yucatan  7     I  atiswcr,  I  would  not.     And  for  irrcsisti- 
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hie  reasonR,  I  would  ntit,  bpcauso  the  country  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  most  wortliU'ss  oub.  Nearly  one-half  is  destitute 
of  a  single  stream — rocky  ftud  barren  throu^liout  the  greater 
(turt  ;  and  it  is  only  by  incacis  of  the  iirttficial  reservoirs  nf 
water,  that  they  are  enable<l  to  live  througli  the  dry  wiusun. 
I  would  not,  because  the  possession  of  Yucatan  would  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  defence  of  the  paasnge  botweoh  it  and 
Cuba,  whic}i  is  represented  to  be  so  important  to  our  com- 
merce. It  is  not  without  its  importance — It  is  important 
to  the  inward  trade,  but  not  at  all  to  the  outward  trade  of 
the  gnlf  There  is  n  constant  current  of  wind  and  water 
setting  in  that  direction,  of  whtcli  vessels  going  to  New 
Orleans,  or  any  other  port  on  the  gulf,  may  avail  them- 
selves. But  on  coming  from  those  ports,  they  almost  inra- 
riably  take  their  way  between  Florida  and  Cuh;i,  and  thus 
tbe  2}a!isuge  between  Yucatan  un<l  Cuba  i.s  tlie  inlet  to  a 
limited  extent  into  the  giilf,  but  not  the  outlet  from  it ; 
while  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  Florida  is  the  almost 
exclusive  outlet  and  the  principal  inlet.  I  speak  in  refer- 
ence to  coasting  vessels.  In  voyages  from  Europe  they  pass 
south  of  Cuba  into  the  gulf. 

But  I  take  higher  grounds.  If  it  were  ever  so  im)>ortant, 
not  only  as  an  inlet,  but  an  outlet,  the  occupation  of  Yuca- 
tan by  England  would  add  nothing  to  her  power  in  cutting 
(pfF  our  trade.  Yucatan  is  ver}'  destitute  of  ports  ;  there  is 
not  a  frigate  port  laid  doRTi  in  the  charts  on  the  whole 
peninsula,  unless  that  at  the  Balize  i>Q  so.  But  with  or 
without  Yucatan,  Great  Britain  possesses  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  the  ])a36age  whenever  she  chooses  to  exert  iL 
If  ever  we  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  her,  there  is  not  o 
single  vessel  of  ours,  even  if  we  were  in  possession  of  Yuca- 
tan, that  could  enter  into  the  gulf  by  that  passage,  or  de- 
part out  of  it.  The  passage  from  the  gulf  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Culw  dues  not,  as  seems  to  be  supposed,  lead 
directly  into  the  Atlantic,  but  into  the  Caribbean  Sea, — tlin 
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portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  having  on  its  north  ami  west 
side  Yucatan  and  Cuba  ;  ou  the  cast  llio  Windwaixl  Islands ; 
and  oa  the  sotith  all  that  portion  of  South  America  extend- 
ing nearly  from  Omnoco  to  Yucatan,  Great  Britain  has  the 
complete  command  of  that  sea,  the  island  of  Jamuica  being 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Jaoiaioa  abounds  with  the  finest  ports, 
and  the  most  commodious  naval  stations.  In  odditiou  to 
this,  she  has  the  Balize.  whicl  is  neaKT  the  point  of  Yucatan 
than  Laguna  or  Carmen  on  ibc  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula next  the  gulf,  and  wliicli  is  the  only  port  on  that  side 
into  which  even  n  sloop  of  war  can  enter,  and  of  cdurse  the 
Balize  is  better  calculated  to  command  the  passage.  In 
addition,  sho  possesses  many  of  the  Windvrard  Islands  to  the 
east,  and  hence  the  complete  command  of  tho  Caribbean 
Sea, — and  she  will  continue  to  possess  it  so  long  as  she 
Tetains  her  ascendency  on  the  ocean.  It  would  he  thus  locked 
up  effectually  against  us  in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace 
we  do  m)t  need  it.  But  I  would  not  take  military  posees- 
aion  of  Yucatan,  if  I  were  certain  Great  Britain  would,  for 
another  reason.  Not  only  because  it  is  wortldess,  hut  be- 
cause it  woidd  impose  on  us  a  very  heavy  cost  of  both  men 
and  money — first  to  take  possession,  and  then  to  keep  it. 
The  extent  to  which  our  expenditures  would  go  no  man  con 
estimate ;  wo  have  no  data  on  which  we  can  act.  The  popu- 
lation is  between  fivoand  six  hundred  thousand,  of  which  only 
fifty  thousand  are  said  to  be  whites  and  mixed  blood.  The 
Indians,  originally  a  vorj' peaceful  and  quiet  people,  unac- 
customed to  arms,  from  being  frequently  called  into  tho  con- 
test between  the  fiwtions  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  have 
become  accustomed  to  them,  and  jmssesKed  of  some  milit^iry 
knowledge.  They  are  represented  ji*  very  active,  capable 
of  marching  rapidly,  and  in  the  habit  of  Hying  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape  from  their  pursuera.  In  that  climate,  among 
tho  most  arid  upon  earth,  if  these  people  fly  before  us,  how 
or  when  will  this  war  come  to  an  end  ?      It  may  prove 
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another  Seminole  afiair.     Who  can  answer  what  will  be  the 
Bacrifice  of  men  and  money  ? 

But  an  lodba  war  would  nut  be  llic  greatest  danger  to 
which  we  would  be  exposed.  To  attempt  to  take  military 
possession,  with  a  view  to  prevent  England  from  asserting 
sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  country — if  that  indeed 
be  her  intention — might  bring  us  into  conflict  with  her,  and, 
it  may  be,  with  Spain,  too.  They,  as  well  as  we,  are  im- 
plored to  accept  the  sovereignty,  on  condition  of  defending 
the  existiag  Government  against  the  Indiana.  Suppose  they, 
lis  well  as  wej  should  accept  the  offer,  and  that  we  should 
find  them  with  an  anued  force  prepared  lu  take  posseseioD. 
Must  it  not  lead  to  a  direct  conflict  of  anus,  unless  one  or 
the  other  give  wny  ?  Would  we  be  prejmred,  in  such  a 
case,  to  back  out  ?  And  if  not,  what  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  others  will  not  be  as  resolute  to  carry  out  their 
object  as  wc  arc  ?  Would  not  a  conflict  be  inevitable  ? 
That  such  would  be  the  result  is  anticipated  by  Jlr.  Sierra 
himself,  who,  speaking  iu  reference  to  it,  says  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  would  be,  in  that  case,  "lufiuitely  more 
unfortunate  than  it  ia  now,  because,  in  addition  to  all  the 
evils  of  the  presL-nt  war,  it  would  be  exposed  to  become  the 
theatre  of  another  war."  Are  wc  prepared  to  occupy  tlia 
country  by  military  force,  as  recommended  by  the  conuml- 
tcc,  at  the  risk  of  so  great  a  hazard  ?  1  am  not.  I  am  in 
favor  of  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  maintained  consistently 
with  the  honor  and  the  safety  of  the  country.  I  can  seo  no 
auch  necessity  ia  this  case,  even  on  the  supposition  stated, 
as  to  induce  me  to  incur  such  Lazard,  especially  at  a  period 
like  the  present.  Never  was  the  future  more  uncertJiin. 
Events  occur  with  electric  mpidity.  No  man  can  tell  what 
may  come  to-morruM' ;  and  never  was  there  a  time  when 
caution  was  more  necessary — when  there  was  stronger 
inducement  to  husband  our  resources — to  avoid  quarrels  and 
wars,  or  anything  that  can  involve  us  in  difiiculty,  in  ordei 
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to  stand  prepared  to  meet  emei^nciea  as  they  liae.  lie 
who  looks  abroad — ho  who  looks  at  the  eastern  horizon,  aud 
does  not  sec  the  oeccssity  for  cuutioa,  is  blind  to  the  future. 

I  would  not  take  mititar}''  possession,  even  under  the 
eontingency  I  have  stated,  for  another  reason.  It  would  bo 
a  breach  of  good  faith.  Not  long  sinco  we  agreed  upon  the 
terniB  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  Tlrnt  treaty,  before  this 
time,  has  bceu  acted  au,  or  ia  about  to  be  acted  ou,  by  the 
Mexican  G-ovcmmcut ;  and  until  it  is  acted  ou  we  are  bound 
in  good  liiith  to  observe  it  If  it  ia  acted  on  favorably,  it 
becomes  a  permanent  obligation.  Wo  have  considcreti  Yuca- 
tan as  part  of  Mtxieo,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Mexican 
UcpubUc.  It  is  not  comprehended  within  the  line  which  i.s 
proposed  to  be  drawn  between  ua  and  her.  Wo  could  not 
seize  upon  that  State  in  conformity  with  i;ood  Ihith  ;  nor 
could  we  in  conformity  with  the  armistice,  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  armistice  makes  some  exceptions,  but  this  is  not 
one  of  them. 

I  have  DOW  stated  roy  reasons  against  the  measure 
reiwrted  by  the  committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  messt^e 
of  the  rresidcut,  recznmmendinfj  that  we  should  adopt  the 
measure  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony  of  a 
foreign  power.  1  now  proceed  to  consider  the  next — to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  white  population  from  being 
exterminated  or  expelled  from  Y'ucatan.  And  here  lot  me 
oxpress  my  regret  that  the  President  should,  in  the  same 
message,  unite  two  measures  of  such  different  characters — 
one  an  appeal  to  our  humanity,  wjiicb  T  would,  hb.  far  as  we 
could  witii  j>ropriety,  act  upou  promptly,  aud  at  once ;  the 
other,  involving  the  highest  considerations  of  policy,  and 
which  requires  much  time  and  much  deliberation.  It  ia 
among  the  most  complicated  questions  ever  presented  to  this 
body,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important.  Why  these 
different  questions  have  been  mingled  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.     The  emorgeucy  for  the  one  seems  to  have  existed  long 
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before  the  other.  Danger  to  the  white  population  has  been 
knowa  to  exist  since  the  middle  of  February,  but  the  mes- 
sage has  only  been  recently  coramnnicatcd  to  xw.  During 
this  long  interval,  if  the  case  appealing  to  our  humanity  had 
been  brought  forward,  wo  might  long  ere  this  have  rendered 
efiicient  aid.  But,  wliatever  may  be  the  effects  of  the  dehiy 
iu  reference  to  the  Yucatancsc,  they  are  not  chargeable  to 
us.  Higher  considerations  in  reference  to  ourselves — con- 
sidemtionft  of  policy — dcmaud  of  us  deliberation,  and  that 
deliberation,  I  trust,  will  be  given,  in  despite  of  the  charge 
of  unnecessary  delay.  But  I  pass  on  to  the  question  of 
humanity. 

If  this  be  a  war  of  ruecs  in  reality  ;  if  the  white  race  bo 
not  responsible  for  this  war  ;  if  they  have  used  all  manly 
exertions,  and  exhibited  due  courage  iu  repelling  the  danger, 
strong  indeed  would  be  the  appeal  to  my  sympathies.  I 
have  no  aversion  to  any  race,  red  or  black,  hut  my  sympa- 
thies are  for  the  white  race.  I  am  not  so  much  80])histicatcd 
by  misguided  philosophy  or  false  philanthropy  as  to  lose  the 
natural  feelings  which  belong  to  me.  I  go  further.  If  this 
is  a  case  of  wiir  bi^twecn  rncos  ;  If  the  Inilinns  have,  without 
just  cause^  risou  and  threatA.-ui:d  the  massacre  and  extenuiua- 
tion  of  the  white  race,  who  have  acted  so  generously  towards 
them  as  to  raise  them  from  the  condition  of  slaves  or  serfs  to 
that  of  citizens  and  freemen,  this  would  present  a  strong  case 
on  the  score  of  policy  for  interposition,  connected  with  con- 
siderations belonging  to  progress,  civilization,  and  liberty. 
It  was  the  Spanish  or  white  race — and  iu  that  we  include 
the  mixed  races — who  overthrew  the  Spanish  power,  and 
have  throughout  evinced  the  greatest  attachment,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  republican  goverumeut.  They  have  all 
the  wealth,  and  comprise  nearly  all  the  ititeUigence  of  the 
jountrj' ;  and  on  their  ascendency,  in  my  opinion,  depends 
the  future  progress  of  civilization  and  liberty  of  Yucatan. 
It  is  true,  they  are  not  very  elevated,  in  their  sentiments, 
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nor  very  well  informed  on  political  subjects,  but  tliey  are  far 
better  iuformed,  and  lar  more  elevuled  in  fionttiuent,  than 
the  Indian  race  can  possibly  be.  If  they  can  inaintaiu 
themselves,  there  is  some  hope  that  Yucataw  may  po  for- 
warJ,  that  inteUigimce  nmy  increase,  and  that  at  some  futarc 
day  thej*  may  be  jirepared  to  take  a  higher  position  in  civili- 
zation than  at  present.  If  the  white  race  be  overthrown  and 
Indian  ascendency  cstnbliBhcd,  there  will  be  a  directly  oppo- 
site tendency  to  end  in  a  despotic  government,  like  that  of 
Hayti.  Perhaps  a  capable  man  may  at  first  be  elevated  to 
power,  and  may  govern  tolerably  well,  but  it  will  undoubt- 
edly follow  the  couree  of  Hayti.  The  teiadency  of  power 
will  be  downwards,  until  it  come  down  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  end  in  a  savage  state. 

But  if  there  are  powerful  considerations  why  we  should 
interfere  as  far  as  we  could  with  propriety  for  these  reasons, 
there  are  very  powerful  ones  why  we  should  act  with  great 
caution.  The  case  of  Yucatan  dties  not  stand  alone.  Ail 
the  causes  operating  there  to  produce  the  present  stale  of 
things  ore  oj>erattng  in  all  the  portions  of  this  continent 
south  of  US,  including  Mexico,  down  on  the  eastern  siile  of 
the  Andes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  western  to  ChilL 
All,  all  are  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  condition  in 
which  Yucat.an  is  now  placed.  The  history  of  all  has  l)een 
the  Baroe,  The  white  and  mixeil  races  led  in  casting  ofl'  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  They,  cverj*  wbctx',  elevated  the  Indian  race 
to  an  equality  with  themselves.  It  was  done  must  impni- 
dently,  and  inculcatiis  a  sulcmn  lesson.  They  conferred  upon 
the  Indians  full  piiHtical  rights,  subjecting  them  at  the  mme 
time  to  unequal  civil  burdens.  While  they  gave  ihem  the 
power  of  voting — the  highest  political  power— they  imposed 
a  tax  upon  them  exclusively  of  a  most  onerous  character,  so 
as  to  throw  almost  tlie  whule  burden  of  supporting  the 
Government  and  the  Church  ujKm  them.  If  the  order  had 
been  reversed  ;  if  they  had  given  them  all  civil  rights,  and 
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duiilt  out  to  them  more  sparin^y  political  rights,  elevating 
the  more  iDtclligeat,  and  extending  tho  basis  of  suffrage  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  population  increased,  a  very 
tURerent  result  might  have  taken  place.  All  these  South 
American  States  consist  of  the  same  jwpuiatiou — whites, 
mixed,  and  ludiauH.  The  African  population  is  small.  All 
will,  1  fear,  be  revolutionized  in  turn,  and  the  whole  of  them 
be  subjected  to  one  melaDcholy  £&tQ,  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
can  do.  But  I  tiujt  that  it  may  bo  otherwise.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  subject,  however,  should  teach  us  caution. 
Whatever  wo  do  in  this  case,  we  set  a  precedent ;  we  affirm 
a  principle  ;  and  every  one  knows  the  force  of  precedents 
and  asserted  principled  upon  a  population  like  that  of  our 
couutrj*.  You  will  have  to  follow  it  in  all  other  caaea. 
Even  now  Venezuela  is  involved  in  a  war  every  way  similar. 
How  it  may  end  we  know  not.  Guntimala  has  gone  through 
tho  process.  She  is  already  under  Indian  authority.  A 
man  of  i-cmarkable  character,  it  is  said,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  Things  may  go  very  well  in  bis  time,  but  bow 
they  will  be  managed  afterwards  who  can  tell  ?  Look  at 
the  subject.  Are  wo  to  declare  now,  by  our  acts,  that  in  all 
those  cases  we  are  to  interpose  by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be, 
and  thereby  become  involved  in  the  fate  of  all  these  coun- 
tries ?  Ought  we  to  set  such  a  piecedent  ?  No.  The  first 
duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself, —and  such  is  the  case  pre- 
eminently witii  tho  United  States,  Tliey  owe  a  high  duty 
to  theniselvei^— to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  wliich  will  secure 
their  liberty.  The  success  of  their  great  political  system 
will  be  uf  infinitely  more  senice  to  mankind  than  the  secur- 
ing of  the  ascendency  of  the  white  race  in  the  suuthem  por- 
tion of  this  continent,  however  important  that  may  be.  But 
if,  instead  of  pursuing  thitj  wise  policy,  such  a  course  be  eu> 
tcrcd  upon  as  that  recommended  in  tho  message  of  tho 
President,  X  fear  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  ruins  of  our  Gtov- 
emment  will  be  added  to  those  which  have  fallen  within  the 
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laat  few  months.  But,  while  1  Bce  the  greatest  reason  for 
caution,  I  tbkic  that  this  QovcrDmcDt,  upon  all  occasions, 
ought  to  give  encouragement  and  wuntenance,  as  far  as  it 
can  with  safety,  to  the  aKt-eudeucy  of  the  white  race — that 
it  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  civilizatiiiu,  jin^ess,  and 
liberty  of  this  continent,  in  reference  to  thoao  portions  of  it 
where  they  are  exposed  to  this  danger.  I  will  not  say  that 
in  no  case  should  we  ever  give  them  military  aid,  but  for  a 
case  to  justify  this,  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  one,  and  to 
be  judged  of  by  ita  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  governed  by  n 
general  rule. 

I  have  said  that  if  this  be  a  cose  of  war  between  races, 
if  the  white  race  be  not  responsible  for  it,  if  they  have  been 
patriotic  and  courageous  in  their  own  defence,  it  would 
present  a  strong  appeal  to  my  sympathy.  But  is  it  a  war 
of  races  ?  I  have  examined  the  case  with  all  the  lights  be- 
fore me,  and  I  shall  now  state  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  arrived. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  substantially  a  war  of  races,  bilt 
was  not  so  at  the  beginning.  It  seems  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  tl)o  Government  of  Yiicatnn,  there  have  Iwen 
violent  factious,  accompanied  by  a  disposition  on  all  sides  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  ludiaus  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
aid  as  voters,  certain  promises  were  made  to  ihem  which 
have  not  been  well  fulfilled.  It  would  seem  that,  in  this 
case,  one  of  the  factions,  to  secure  the  Indian  vote,  promised 
the  reduction  of  the  capitation  tax — an  enormous  burden 
which  presses  them  to  the  earth.  The  conflict  originated, 
it  is  said,  in  this  wise.  In  the  contcKt  for  power  between 
Mendcz  and  Barbachino,  the  partisans  of  the  former,  about 
Cami>eachy,  maile  projioaals  to  the  Indians  to  reduce  the 
capitation  tax.  Meiidcz,  in  cunstiqueuce  of  these  overtures, 
obtained  the  aid  uf  the  Indians,  and  waet  elected  governor. 
But  wlicu  he  got  into  power  he  did  not  fultil  his  promises. 
Instead  of  removing  the  taxes,  he  enforced  their  collection 
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rigidly,  wliich  produced  eomo  disturbance.  It  seems  furthoi 
— for  this  is  an  inference  i-ather  than  a  statement — that  the 
question  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
entered  into  tUc  quarrel,  and  that  Bfirbachiuo  leaned  to  the 
side  of  Mc?xico,  while  Mcndcz  took  the  side  of  neutmlilf, 
which  preponderated.  It  woulil  nlso  seem  that  the  Indian 
resistance  was  at  first  fccblo,  Tn  the  midst  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  contemling  factions  it  grew,  and  became  at  length  so 
important  itud  threatening  as  lo  occasion  alarm  and  con- 
sternation. There  has  been  almost  no  display  whatever  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  white  population,  and  verj-  little 
evidence  of  pntriotism  throughout  the  whole  affair.  All 
this  tends  very  much  to  weaken  my  sympathies.  Were  the 
oise  confined  to  the  male  population  I  should  have  little  or 
none.  But  there  are  helpless  women  and  children,  whose 
wretched  condition,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  demands  in- 
torfcrencc.  I  may  add,  that  there  is  some  information 
inducing  the  belief  that  it  is  not  altogether  even  now  a 
%Car  of  races.  Barbachino  is  now  in  power ;  and  such,  has 
been  the  violence  of  faction  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
forces  of  MendRZ  has  withdrawn  from  the  army  on  the 
cliange  In  the  gavernnient.  I  will  state,  in  this  connection, 
what  jierhaps  should  have  been  said  before,  that  the  intelli- 
gence brought  by  a  late  arrival  at  New  Orleans  establishes 
beyond  all  controversy  tliat  England  has  not  been  implicated 
in  the  affair.  It  appears  that  even  tlie  Britibh  settlement 
at  the  Balizc  is  threatened  by  Indians ;  that  the  city  Ust 
captured  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant  from 
that  settlement,  and  that  a  despatch  had  been  sent  for  ad- 
ditional troops  from  Jamaica.  This  apprehension  of  an 
attack  had  resulted  from  the  British  settlement  having  sent 
down  a  few  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  pick  up  the 
miserubli:  fugitives.  If  there  had  been  any  suspicion  as  to 
the  conduct  of  that  settlement,  or  British  subjects  in  tbftt 
quarter,  these  facts  ought  to  put  an  end  to  them  for  ever. 
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How  far  outjht  \vp  to  ^o,  then,  on  the  Roore  of  hnmanity  ? 
I  am  of  thu  opinion  that  nU  the  naval  force  which  wu  can 
itpnre  should  be  sent  to  relieve  these  helpli'SA  p»oplo,  and 
that  wo  should  supply  fiKxl  and  raimcut  for  their  prciwiit 
necessities,  and  convey  thcni  wheresoever  they  desire — to 
Cuba  or  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  we  shoidd  do  all  that  hu- 
manity requires.  But  I  cannot  agree  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the 
army  and  niivy  to  take  militdry  occupation  of  tho  country. 
No  considerations  of  humanity,  or  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
white  race  in  Yucjitan,  justify,  in  ray  opinion,  the  adoption 
of  (tuch  a  course  of  policy.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  wLito 
population,  including  the  mixed  race,  is  so  prostrated  and 
feeble,  and  the  Indiana  so  powerful,  that  not  a  hope  remains 
of  re-CbtabJiBhing  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  furmer. 
We  can,  doubtless,  by  force,  subject  the  Indians  and  rein- 
Btate  the  whites  in  power ;  but  the  moment  wc  withdmw, 
the  former  state  of  things  will  recur.  We  will  thus  be  per- 
petually engaged  in  this  work.  Now,  I  am  not  willing  to 
incur  the  danger  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ascendency 
of  the  whites.  1  nra  not  willing  to  have  this  task,  which 
does  not  belong  to  us,  assumed  by  our  Government. 

T  como  now  to  tht;  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
Bisuippi  (Sir.  Daiis).  As  between  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment, I  prefer  the  bill.  They  both  pmpciae  tlie  same  tlung. 
It  is  true  the  amendment  says  only  that  the  President  shall 
have  the  power,  witliout  prescribing  what  he  the  President  is 
to  do  with  it.  But  the  President  lias  told  us  what  he  will  do. 
He  has  told  us  as  t-Iearly  as  jf  it  was  put  in  the  amendment. 
His  object  is  to  take  military  oceupatian  of  Yucatan — tem- 
porary to  be  sure,  but  it  must  cad  in  permanent  occupation. 
Now,  I  would  rather  do  that  with  our  own  sanction  directly 
which  the  President  proposes  to  do,  than  uuder  the  cover 
of  this  amendment.  Nor  am  I  reconciled  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  prejimble  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
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I  think  tho  Senator  had  not  seen  all  the  docnmentfl  whon 
he  offered  that  preamble.  It  does  not  reach  the  case.  It 
presupposes  au  oliligation  ou  the  jmrt  of  the  Goveraraent  of 
tha  United  States  to  defend  the  white  race  there  becauae  we 
had  80  crippled  Mexico  that  she  could  not  afford  them  pro- 
tection. I  believe  I  stato  the  substance  of  tho  preamble 
'vrrectly  ? 

[Mr.  Lewis  us&enteU.J 

Ma.  Calhoun.  The  case  is  vcn-  different  from  what  the 
preamble  supposes.  Yucatan  docs  not  look  to  Mexico  for 
protection.  On  the  contrarj',  they  are  more  alarmed  at  the 
danger  they  have  to  fear  from  Mexico  than  from  the  Indians. 
Unfortunately  for  themsclvcR,  they  assumed  a  position  of 
neutmlity,  or,  as  tliey  say,  tif  independence.  They  thereby 
bccjimc  tmitors  in  the  uyea  of  Mexico  ;  and,  no  doubt,  they 
will  be  held  respunsible  as  such.  Hence  we  sec  Mr.  Sierm 
makes  a  strong  rcmoastranen  against  the  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico. I^ay,  he  goes  bo  far  as  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  good 
feith,  the  United  States  should  not  permit  Yucatan  to  bo 
sacrificed.  There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  deal  of 
mismanagement  in  reference  to  this  whoI«;  affair.  Tho 
people  of  Yucatan  were  recognized  as  neutrals  or  not,  ju«t 
as  suitetl  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  So  far  aa  tho  col- 
lection of  revenue  was  concenietl,  they  were  not  neutral ,  as 
far  as  the  importation  of  arms  into  the  country  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  treated  as  belligerents,  and  the  arms  were 
made  contraband  of  war,  leat  they  should  be  transferred  to 
Mexico.  The  effect  hae  been  this,  and  they  complain  of  it : 
that  they  have  been  kept  destitute  of  arms  and  means 
whereby  to  defend  themselves  in  this  contest.  On  reviewing 
the  whole  case,  however,  I  think  that  the  white  population 
of  Yucatan  have,  in  a  great  measure,  themselves  to  bl&mo. 
Tho  factious  conilicts — fierce  and  maniacal — in  which  they 
have  been  engaged,  to  the  lost,  have  involved  them  In  theae 
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frightful  calamitiof.  But  the  admicistmlion  is  not  wholly 
irresponsible.  They  knew  that  Mendez  had  declared  neu- 
trality, if  not  independence,  and  approved  of  it.  They  be- 
held the  progress  of  those  Indians.  They  witnessed  their 
devastatioHB,  and  instead  of  interfering  to  defend  those  who 
had  declared  theniHclvea  to  be  our  friends,  stood  by  with 
arms  folded,  and  they  have  incurred  a  verj*  heavy  responsi- 
bility. They  ought  to  have  given  no  countenanco  ti)  their 
chiLQi  of  neutrality  and  treated  them  as  one  of  the  Mexican 
States,  or  ought  to  have  fully  recognized  their  neutrality 
and  independence.  Ou  the  contrary,  by  rcgardiug  them  its 
a  Mexican  State,  or  as  a  neutral  and  independent  power,  as 
best  suited  their  convenience,  they  have  placed  the  people 
of  Yucatan  in  on  awful  condition,  by  leaving  them  unpro- 
tected from  the  fun,'  of  the  Indians,  and  exposint;  them  to 
be  treateil  as  traitors  by  Mexico  ;  and  we  arc  now  appealed 
to,  at  this  late  period,  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from 
this  fluctuating  and  uncertain  policy,  when  they  are  no  longer 
curable  but  by  incurring  hazards  and  sacrifices  we  cannot  be 
justified  in  making.* 

h 

W  On  the  Oregon  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  June 

^^  27th,  1848. 

^^P  There  is  a  very  striking  difibrcncc  between  the  position 

on  which  the  slaveholding  and  uon-slavcholding  States  stand, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  under  coosideration.     The  fonnei' 

*  The  copy  of  lliis  Spcoch  in  the  editor's  powesMon  ha-s  ciiJorscd  on 
itf  in  the  hindwhling  of  Mr.  Cftlhoun,  the  wonls  "  /(  is  badly  reported." 
— EmTOR. 
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desire  no  action  of  the  Goveniiucnt ;  dcmtif*^  no  law  to 
j^ve  them  any  advantage  in  the  territoiy  about  to  be  es- 
tablished ;  are  wUlitig  tu  leave  it,  and  other  terntoriea 
belonging  to  the  United  Stales,  open  to  all  their  citizens,  so 
long  as  tticy  continue  tu  he  tcmtDrius, — and  when  they  cease 
to  be  so,  to  leave  it  to  their  inhabitonta  to  form  such  gorem- 
mcnts  us  may  suit  theiu,  without  restnclion  or  condition, — 
except  that  imposed  by  the  constitution,  as  a  jirercquiMte 
for  adniisHion  into  the  Union.  In  short,  they  are  willing  to 
leave  the  whole  subject  where  tlie  constitution  and  the  groat 
and  fnnihimental  principles  of  self-government  placo  it.  On 
the  coutrjiry,  the  non-slaveholding  States,  insteiul  of  being 
willing  to  leave  it  on  this  bruad  and  equal  foundation, 
demand  the  inlerjiosition  of  the  Government,  and  the  passage 
of  an  act  to  prevent  the  uitizcns  of  the  slaveholding  States 
from  emigrating  with  their  property  into  the  territory,  in 
order  to  give  their  citizens  and  those  they  may  permit,  the 
exclusive  right  of  sctthng  it,  while  it  remains  in  that  con- 
dition, prepar.Ltory  to  subjecting  it  to  like  restrictions  and 
conditions  when  it  becomes  a  State.  The  12th  section  of 
this  bill  is  intended  to  assert  and  nmintfdn  this  demand  of 
the  non-slaveholJing  States,  while  it  remains  a  territory, — 
not  openly  or  directly, — but  indirectly,  by  extending  the 
I)rovi8ions  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Iowa 
Territory  to  tills,  and  by  rjitifying  the  acts  of  the  informal 
and  self-constituted  government  of  Oregon,  which,  among 
others,  contains  one  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery. 
It  thus,  in  reality,  adopts  what  is  called  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
nut  only  for  Oregon,  but,  as  tlie  bill  now  stands,  for  New 
Mexico  and  California.  The  amendment,  on  the  contrary, 
moved  hy  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  near  mo  (Mr.  Davis), 
is  intendL>d  to  assert  and  maintain  the  position  of  the  slave- 
holding  States.  It  leaves  the  territory  free  and  open  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  would  overrule,  if 
adopted,  the  act  of  the  self-corstitutcd  Territory  of  Or(^;Da 
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dDii  the  12th  soctiou^  aa  tUr  as  it  tvlKti:))  tu  the  nubject  tiDder 
cousideratioD.  Wc  have  thus  ia'irly  prcaontcU  the  gnmnde 
taken  by  the  noL-slavcholdJug  and  tlie  .■iluvclioldiay  Btatca, — 
or,  a»  I  shall  call  them  for  the  sake  of  brevity, — tlic  Nurthera 
aiid  S^outhern  States,  in  thi:ir  whfilcj  extent  for  discussiuu. 

The  first  quoHtioii  whi(;h  offers  itself  (or  consideration  is — ■ 
llave  the  Northern  SrateH  the  power  which  they  clainjj  to 
prevent  the  Suuthcru  people  from  emigrating  freely,  witli  their 
property,  into  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  monoiK)li/.c  them  for  their  exclusive  benefit  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  q^iiestion.  I  propose  to  discuss  it 
calmly  and  diKpasHiunatuly.  I  shall  elaini  nothing  which 
docs  not  fairly  and  clearly  belong  to  the  Southern  States, 
cither  as  members  of  tins  Fedu-ral  Unioo,  or  upi)ortain  to 
them  in  their  separate  and  individual  character  ;  nor  shall 
I  yield  any  thing  which  belongs  to  them  in  either  capacity.  I 
am  influenced  neither  by  sectional  nor  party  considerations.  If 
I  know  myself,  I  would  repel  as  promptly  and  decidedly  any 
aggression  of  the  Sttuth  on  the  North,  as  I  would  any  ou  the 
part  of  tho  latter  ou  the  former.  And  let  me  add,  1  liold 
the  obligation  to  repel  aggression  to  be  not  much  less  solemn, 
than  that  of  ubstainiug  trom  making  aggression  ;  and  the 
party  which  submits  to  it  when  it  can  be  resisted,  to  bo 
not  much  less  guilty  and  responsible  for  cxmsequences  than 
that  which  raalics  it.  Nor  do  I  stand  on  party  grounds. 
What  I  shall  say  in  reference  to  this  subject,  I  shall  sJiy 
entirely  without  reference  io  tho  Presidential  election.  I 
hold  it  to  be  infinitely  higher  than  that  and  all  other  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  I  shall  direct  my  efforts  to  asL-ertain  what 
is  oimslitutiona],  right  and  just,  under  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  llie  best  and  only  way  uf  putting  an  cud  to  this, 
the  moHt  dangerous  of  all  questions  to  our  Union  and  in- 
stitutions, is  to  adhere  rigidly  to  tho  constitution  and  the 
dictates  of  justice. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  recur  to  the  quefltion — 
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Has  the  North  the  power  which  it  claims  under  the  12tt 
fiticlion  of  this  hill  ?  I  ask  at  the  outimt,  where  is  the  power 
to  be  found  ?  Not,  certainly,  in  the  relation  in  which  the 
Northcra  and  Southern  States  stand  to  each  other.  They 
ore  the  constituent  ports  or  members  of  a  common  Federal 
Union  ;  and,  as  such,  arc  equals  in  all  respects,  both  in 
dif^nity  and  rights,  ns  is  declared  liy  all  writers  on  govern- 
ments foimdfd  on  suL-h  union,  and  an  may  be  inferred  imm 
arguments  deduced  from  their  nature  and  character.  In- 
stead, then,  of  ftifording  any  countenance  or  authority  in 
favor  of  the  power,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other  furnishes  a  strong  jtrt'sumjitiou  agaiust  it.  Nor  can  it 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  South  holds  property  in  slavoB. 
That,  too,  fairly  considered,  instead  of  afl'ording  any  author- 
ity for  the  power,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  against  it. 
Slavery  existed  in  the  South  when  the  constitution  was 
framed,  fully  to  the  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
that  it  does  at  this  time.  It  is  the  only  property  recognized 
by  it ;  the  only  one  tliat  entered  into  its  formation  as  a  [lo- 
litieal  clement,  both  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  weight 
of  the  States  in  the  Government,  and  the  apportionmeut  of 
direct  taxes;  and  the  only  one  that  is  put  under  the  express 
guaranty  of  the  constitution.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
conversant  with  the  hifitorj-  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  South  was  veiy  jealous  in  reference 
to  this  property  ;  that  it  constituted  one  of  the  diflicultica 
both  to  its  formation  and  adoption ;  and  that  it  would  not 
have  assented  to  cither,  had  the  convention  refused  to 
allow  to  it  its  duo  weight  in  the  Government,  or  to  place  it 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  constitution.  Nor  can  it  be 
found  in  the  way  that  the  territories  have  l>een  acquired.  I 
will  not  go  into  particulars,  in  tliis  respect,  at  this  stage  of 
the  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  whole  was  acquired 
either  by  purchase,  out  of  the  common  funds  of  all  the 
States, — the  South  as  well  ns  the  North, — or  by  amia  and 
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matua]  eacrifice  of  men  and  monoy  ; — wliicli,  instead  of  giving 
any  countenance  in  favor  of  the  j>ower  claimed  by  tbc  Nortli, 
on  every  principle  of  right  and  justice^  furnishes  strong 
additional  presiiniption  ftf^ainst  it. 

But,  if  it  cannnt  l>e  found  in  either, — if  it  existB  at  all, — 
the  power  must  be  luukud  far  iu  the  contititutional  compact, 
which  bimU  these  States  together  in  a.  Federal  Union  ;  and 
I  now  ask,  can  it  be  found  there  ?  Docs  that  instrument 
contain  any  provision  which  ^vea  the  Korth  the  power  to 
exclude  the  South  from  a  free  admission  into  the  territories 
of  tlic  United  States  with  its  jteculinr  property,  and  to 
monopolize  them  for  its  own  exclueivo  use  ?  If  it  in  fact 
contains  Buch  power,  expressed  or  iuiplie<l,  it  must  be  found 
in  a  specific  ffrnnt,  or  be  inferred  by  irresistible  deduction, 
&om  some  cleai-  and  acknowledged  power.  Nothing*  short 
of  the  one  or  the  other  can  overcomo  the  BtroQ{f  prcfiumi>tion 
against  it. 

That  there  is  no  such  8j>ecifio  grant  may  bo  inferred,  be- 
yond doubt,  from  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
designate  it.  Instead  of  that,  it  has  been  assumed — taken 
for  granted  without  a  particle  of  proof — that  Congress  has 
the  absolute  right  to  govern  the  territories.  Now,  I  con- 
cede, if  it  does  in  reality  possess  such  power,  it  may  exclude 
from  the  territories  whom  or  wliat  it  plca«ca,  and  atliiiit  into 
them  whom  or  what  it  pleases  ;  ami  of  courao  may  exercise 
tlie  power  claimed  by  tlie  North  to  exclude  the  youth  from 
them.  But  I  again  repeat,  where  is  tliis  absolute  power  to 
be  found  ?  All  admit  that  there  is  no  such  specific  grant 
of  power.  If,  then,  it  exists  at  all,  it  must  be  inferred  from 
some  sach  power.  I  ask  where  is  that  to  be  found  ?  The 
Senator  from  New- York,  behind  me  (Mr.  Bix),  points  to 
the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  provides  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  liave  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulntions  respi-cting  the  territory  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States."     Now,  I  under- 
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take  to  afErm  und  maintain,  beyond  ihc  jwsbibility  of  doubt, 
that,  80  far  iVoni  couferring  abfioUilc  power  to  govern  the  ter- 
ritories, it  confers  no  governmental  power  whatever  :  no,  not 
a  particle.  It  refers  exchisively  to  territory,  regarded  sim- 
ply aa  public  lands.  Every  word  rclfttcs  to  it  in  that  charac- 
ter, and  is  wholly  inoppUcable  to  it  coDsidered  in  any  other 
character  than  property.  Take  the  expression  "dispoeo 
of"  with  which  it  1«;{;^iih.  It  is  easily  understood  what  it 
meanH  when  applied  to  lauds  ;  and  is  the  pro[)er  and  natural 
expression  regurding  the  territory  iu  that  character,  when 
the  obje(it  is  to  confer  the  right  to  sell  or  iTiiike  other  dispo- 
sition uf  it.  But  whu  ever  heard  the  expression  applied  to 
government  ?  And  what  possible  meaning  can  it  Imve  when 
80  applied  ?  Take  the  noxt  expression,  "  to  make  all  need- 
ful rales  and  regulations."  These,  regarded  ficpamtcly, 
might,  indeed,  bo  applicable  to  government  in  a  loose  sense, 
but  they  are  never  so  applied  in  tlie  constitution.  In  ever)* 
case  where  thoy  are  usi'd  in  it,  they  rcfi-r  to  property,  to 
thingHj  or  sonic  process,  such  us  the  rules  of  Court,  orof  tha 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  government  of  their  proceedings, — 
but  never  to  government,  which  always  implies  persona  to  he 
governed.  But  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  this  case,  tlw 
words  imm(tdiatoly  following,  which  restrict  them  to  making 
"rules  and  regulations  rcs^wcting  tlio  territory  and  other 
property  <tf  the  United  States,"  nuist  eflectually  expel  it. 
They  restrict  their  meaning,  beyond  tlie  pussibility  of  doubt, 
to  territory  regarded  as  property. 

But  if  it  were  jiossible  fur  doubt  still  to  exist,  another  and 
conclusive  nq;umcut  still  remains  to  show  that  tlic  framers 
of  the  constitution  did  not  intend  to  confer  by  this  clause 
governmental  powers.  I  refer  to  the  claosc  in  the  conatitu- 
lion  which  delegates  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  to 
Congress  over  this  District  and  "  all  places  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  tn  which  the  game 
may  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
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yanU,  and  other  needful  buildings. "  The  plawa  thercic 
rcfcrre*!  to  are  clearly  embraced  by  the  expression,  "  other 
property  Iwlongsng  to  the  United  States,"  contained  in  the 
clause  I  ImvL'  just  coDBidered.  But  it  is  certain,  thiit  if  it 
had  been  the  iuteuliou  of  the  framors  of  the  coustitutiau  to 
confer  govcrnmcctal  powcre  over  such  places  by  that  clatise, 
they  never  would  have  delegated  it  by  this.  They  were 
incapable  of  doing  a  thing*  so  absurd.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  confer  such  power  over 
them,  they  oould  not  have  intended  it  over  territories. 
Whatever  was  conferred  by  the  same  words,  in  reference  to 
one,  must  have  been  intended  to  be  conferred  in  reference  to 
the  other,  and  the  reverse.  The  opposite  supposition  would 
be  absurd.  But,  it  may  be  aj<ked  why  the  term — territory — 
was  omitteil  in  the  delegation  of  exclusive  legislation  to  Cun- 
gresa  over  the  ])Iaces  etiumorated  ?  Very  satisfactory  rea- 
sons may,  in  my  opinion,  be  assigned.  The  former  were 
limited  to  places  lying  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  States,  and  the  latter  to  public  land  lying  beyond  both. 
The  cession  and  purchase  of  the  former,  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  within  which  they  might  be  situated,  did  not  oust 
the  sovereignty  or  juriwHction  of  the  State.  They  still 
rcmainL-d  in  the  State,  the  United  States  acquiring  only  the 
title  to  the  place.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  confer 
on  Congress,  by  express  delegation,  the  exercise  of  exclnsive 
power  of  legislation  over  this  District  and  such  places,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  purchase  and  session.  It 
was  simply  intended  to  withdraw  them  from  under  the  legis- 
latures uf  the  respective  States  within  which  they  might  lie, 
and  substitute  that  of  C-mgresa  in  its  place, — subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  c<mstitution  and  the  objects  for  which  the 
places  were  acquired, — leaving,  ae  T  have  wiid,  the  sover- 
eignty still  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  in 
abeyance,  as  far  as  it  extends  to  legislation.  Thus,  in  the 
caise  of  this  District, — since  the  retrocession  to  Virginia  of  the 
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part  beyond  the  Totomac, — the  sovereignty  still  continues 
iu  Maryland  ia  the  manner  stated.  But  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  reference  to  territories,  lying  as  they  do  beyond  the 
limits  and  jurisdictions  of  all  the  States.  The  United 
States  possess  not  simply  the  right  of  ownorshiji  over  thorn, 
but  that  of  exclusive  dominion  and  »ivei-eignty  ;  and  hence 
it  was  not  nccessjiry  to  exclude  thu  jmwer  of  the  States  to 
legislate  over  them,  by  delegating  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
legislation  to  Congress.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  super- 
erogation. It  may  bo  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection, 
that  the  power  of  pxcla.sivc  legislation,  conferred  in  these 
cases,  must  not  be  confuundcd  with,  tlie  power  of  ahsolutu 
le^slatiou.  They  are  ver>-  ditferent  things.  It  is  true  tliat 
absolute  power  of  legislation  is  always  exclusive,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  exclusive  power  uf  legislation  or  of 
government  is  likewise  always  absolute.  Congress  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  as  fur  as  this  Government  is 
concerned,  and  the  State  legislatures  as  far  i;s  their  rcspec- 
ttro  governments  are  concerned  ; — but  wc  all  know  tluit  both 
are  subject  to  many  and  important  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions which  the  nature  of  absolute  power  excludes, 

I  have  nnw  matle  good  the  assertion  I  %*entured  to  make, 
that  tho  clause  in  the  constitution  relied  on  by  the  Senator 
from  New- York,  so  far  from  conferring  the  absolute  jrowor 
of  government  over  the  territory  claimed  by  him,  and  others 
who  agree  with  him,  confers  not  a  particle  of  govcrumcntol 
power.  HaviDg  conclusively  established  this,  the  long  list 
of  precedents,  cited  by  the  Senator  to  prop  up  the  power 
which  he  sought  iu  the  clause,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
fabric  which  he  raised  ;  and  I  am  thus  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  them,  and  replying  to  them  one 
by  one. 

But  there  is  one  precedent,  referred  to  by  the  Senator, 
unconnected  with  the  puwcr,  and  on  tluit  account  requiring 
particular  uotico.     I  refer  to  the  ordinance  of  I7S7,  wlucli 
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was  adopted  by  the  old  CoDgrees  of  the  Confederation  while 
the  convention  thut  framed  the  coQ&titutiou  was  in  Bessiuo, 
and  about  one  year  belbre  its  adoption, — and  of  course  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  expiration  uf  the  old  Confederation. 
Against  its  introduction,  I  might  object  tliat  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Contederation  cannot  rightfully  form  pi^ecc- 
dents  for  this  Guvernuient  ;  but  I  waive  tliat.  1  waive  also 
the  objection  that  the  act  wok  coneuummtfd  when  that 
GoveruniCDt  was  in  extremis,  and  cuidd  hardly  be  considered 
compos  mentis.  I  waive  also  the  fact  that  the  urdinauce  a&- 
simicd  the  furm  of  a  compact,  and  was  adopted  when  only 
eight  States  were  present,  while  tlie  iirticles  of  confederation 
required  nine  to  form  cotnitactn.  I  waive  also  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  IhfuiliHon  declared  that  the  net  wu.h  witliout  »hadnw  of 
constitutional  authority; — and  shall  proceed  tu  sliow,  from 
the  history  of  its  adoption,  that  it  cannot  justly  be  consid- 
ered of  any  blDdiu>;  forco. 

Virginia  made  tlic  cession  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  l.viug  between  it  and  the  Missistiippi  and  the  lakes, 
in  1784.     It  now  contains  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michi;;an,  AVisconsin,  and  a  very  considerable  extent 
of  territory'  lying  north  of  the  latter.     iShortly  after  tlie  ce»- 
BiOD,  a  committee  of  three  was  raised,  of  wliom  Mr.  Jelferaon 
xia&  one.     They  reported  au  ordinance  fur  the  efttablishment 
of  the  territory, — containing,  among  other  provisions,  one, 
of  wliicli  Mr.   Jcfi'ersou  was  the  author,  cxcludiug  slavery 
from  the  territory  after  the  year  1800.     It  was  reported  to 
Congress,  but  this  provision  was  struck  out.     On  the  question 
of  striking  out,  every  Southern  State  present  voted  in  favor  of 
it ;  and,   what  is  more  striking,  every   Southern  delegate 
voted  the  same  way,  Mr.  Jeflerson  alone  excepted.     The 
ordinance  was  adopted  without  the  provision.     At  the  next 
session,  Riifiis  King,  then  a  member  of  the  old  Congress, 
moved  a  proposition,  very  much  in  the  same  shape  as  the 
sixth  article  (that  which  excludes  slavery)  in  the  ordinano>? 
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as  it  now  standsj  with  the  exception  of  its  proviso.  It  waa 
referred  to  a  committee,  imt  there  was  no  action  on  it.  A 
committes  was  moved  the  next  or  the  subsequent  year, 
which  reported  without  including  or  noticing  Mr.  King's 
proiwsititm.  Mr.  Dane  was  a  lueniber  of  that  committee, 
and  ]m>poued  a  provision  the  same  as  that  in  the  ordinance 
aH  it  paBscd,  hut  the  committee  reported  without  including 
it.  Finally,  another  committee  was  raised,  at  the  head  of 
whicli  was  Mr.  Carrington  of  Virginia,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Dane  was  also  a  member  That  committee  reported  without 
including  the  anu-ndtuent  jirt-viouiily  proposed  by  him. 
Mr.  Dane  mtived  liia  jiroposition,  which  was  adopted,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  thus  amended  became  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  brief  historical  sketch,  that 
the  ordinanee  was  a  compromise  between  the  Southern  and 
Northern  States,  of  which  the  tenns  were, — that  slavery 
should  be  excluded  fiom  the  territory  upon  condition  that  fugi- 
tive slaves,  who  miglit  take  refuge  in  the  territory,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  their  owners,  as  stipulated  in  the  proviso 
of  thet^L.\.th  article  of  the  onli nance.    It  is  manifest,  from  what 
has  been  slatcii,  that  the  South  was  unitedly  and  obstinately 
opp<i«eiI  t(i  the  provision  when  firat  moved  ;  that  the  pn)i)o- 
sition  of  Mr.  King,  without  the  proviso,  was  in  like  iiumncr 
resisted  by  the  South,  as  may  be  inferred  fruru  its  entire 
want  of  success,  and  that  it  never  could  be  bronglit  to  agree 
to  it  until  the  provision  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves 
was  incorj^orated  in  it.     But  it  is  well  ucderstood  that  a 
compromise  involves  not  a  surrender,  but  simply  a  waiver  of 
the  right  or  jiower  ;  and  hence  in  the  case  of  individuals,  il 
is  a  well-established  legal  principle,  that  an  offer  to  settle  by 
comprttmise  a  litigated  claim,  is  no  evidence  against  the  jus- 
lice  of  the  claim  on  Ihe  side  of  liie  party  making  it.     The 
8outh,  to  her  honor,  has  observed  with  fidelity  lier  engage- 
ments under  this  compromise  ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  appeal 
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to  the  precedents  cited  by  the  Senator  from  New- York, 
intended  by  him  to  estftbli&h  the  fart  of  her  acqtiieBcence  in 
the  ordinance.  I  admit  that  she  hiis  acquIeKCcd  in  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  Conj^ss  to  cany  it  into  effect  ;  but  the  Senator 
is  mistaken  in  Hupiiosing  that  it  is  proof  of  a  surrender,  (in 
her  |iart,  of  the  power  over  the  territories  which  he  claims 
for  Congrewt.  Xo,  she  never  has,  and  I  trust  never  will, 
make  such  a  surrender.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  conclusive 
proof  of  her  fidelity  to  her  engagements.  She  has  never  at- 
tempted to  set  asido  the  ordinance,  or  to  deprive  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  States  erected  within  its  limits,  of  any  right 
or  advantage  it  waa  intended  to  confer.  But  1  regret  that 
as  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  fidelity  vnth  which  it 
has  been  obsen-ed  on  their  part.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  State  nf  Illinois — Ih?  it  said  to  her  honor — every 
other  State  erected  isilhin  its  limits  has  pursued  a  course, 
and  adopted  measnre-s,  which  have  rendered  the  stijiulations 
of  the  proviso  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  nugatory.  Wis- 
consin may,  also,  be  nn  exception,  as  she  has  just  entered 
the  Union,  and  has  hardly  had  time  to  act  on  the  subject. 
They  have  gone  furiher, — and  suffered  individuals  to  form 
combinations,  without  an  effort  to  suppress  them,  for  the 
purp(}se  of  enticing  and  seducing  tho  slaves  to  leave  their 
masters,  aud  te  run  them  into  Cauatla  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  laws — in  open  violation,  not  only  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  ordinance,  but  of  the  constitution  itself.  If  I  express 
myself  strongly,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  excite- 
ment, hut  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate  forcibly  to  the 
eiihject.  My  object  is  to  lay  bare  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration, just  as  a  surgeon  probes  to  the  bottom  and  lays  open 
a  wound,  not  to  cause  pain  to  his  patient,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  healing^  it. 

I  come  now  to  another  precedent  of  n  similar  character, 
but  differing  in  this — that  it  took  place  under  this  Gnvem- 
jient,  and  not  under  that  of  the  old  Confecleration ;  I  r^fer 
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to  what  j$  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  is  more 
recent  and  better  known^  and  may  be  more  readily  de- 
spatched. 

After  an  ftrduous  atrn_^^Ie  of  nioco  than  a  year,  on  the 
quesliun  wlietlier  MixKuuri  shouhl  c^imu  into  the  Union  with 
or  without  restrictiona  prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line 
was  adopted  between  the  Nurtli  and  the  South  ;  hut  it  was 
done  under  cireumstuncca  wliieh  made  it  nowise  obligatory 
on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it  was  moved  by  one  of  her  distin- 
guishcd  citizens  (Mr,  Clay)  ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  was 
earried  by  the  almost  united  vole  of  the  North  agninst  the 
almost  milled  vole  of  tho  tiouth ;  and  was  thus  imjiosed 
on  the  latter  by  superior  numbers  in  opposition  to  licr  stren- 
uous efforts.  The  South  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it, 
or  assented  to  the  power  it  asserted.  She  was  votetl  down, 
aud  has  simply  acquiesced  in  an  arran>;ement  which  she  has 
nut  had  the  power  to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt 
to  do  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union — tu  wliich  she  lias  ever  been  averse.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  she  permitted  the  Territory  of  Iowa  to  be  formed, 
and  till'  State  to  bu  admitted  into  the  Union,  under  the 
comprumise,  without  ubjeetion  ;  aud  this  is  now  c]^ut}te<l  by 
the  Senator  from  Jfow-York  to  prove  her  surreuder  of  the 
power  he  claims  fur  Cungresa. 

To  add  to  the  strength  uf  thin  claim,  the  advocates  of  the 
power  Imld  up  the  name  of  Jetlei-son  in  its  favor,  and  go  so 
6eu:  as  to  call  him  the  author  of  the  so-called  Wllmot  proviso, 
which  is  but  a  general  expression  of  a  power  of  which  the 
Missouri  compromise  is  a  case  of  its  application.  If  wc  may 
judge  by  his  opinion  of  tJiat  case,  what  his  opinion  was  of 
iho  principle,  instead  of  Wing  the  author  of  the  proviso,  or 
being  in  its  favor,  no  one  could  be  more  dca«lly  hostile  to  it. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  elder  Adams  in  1819,  in  an- 
swer to  one  from  him,  he  uses  these  rcmtirkablu  expres^oiu 
in  reference  to  the  Missouri  question  : 
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*'The  banks,  bjinkrupc  law,  DUiDutjictitres,  Spanish  troflly,  nr« 
nothing.  Tbe^o  aro  occurreni!€is  vrhich,  like  vavos  ia  a  storm,  will 
pan  noder  the  ship.  But  tbo  IkliASouri  question  is  a  br«ak«r  un  wliich 
wo  lose  Uio  Hiasouri  countrjr  by  re^rtill,  and  what  more,  God  nnl/ 
IroowK" 


To  understATid  the  full  force  of  theae  expressions,  it  must 
"be  borne  in  luiud  that  tlii:  questloua  eDiiiuerated  were  the 
great  aud  excitiug  political  questioDS  of  Ibc  day,  on  which 
parties  divided.  The  Laiik^  and  bankrupt  law  Imd  loug 
been  so,  MiLiiuriictureflj  or  wliat  has  sinco  been  called  the 
protective  tarifTj  wua  at  tlie  time  a  siibjc<:l  of  great  excite- 
meat,  lu  watt  the  Spanish  treaty,  that  is,  the  trcAty  by 
which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  Union,  and  by  wlucii  the 
western  boundary  between  Mexico  aud  the  United  States 
was  settled,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
All  these  exciting  party  questions  of  the  day  Mr.  Jeflbrson 
regarded  ns  nothing,  compared  to  the  3fisHouri  {piegtion. 
He  lookctl  an  all  of  thum  as  in  their  nature  fugitive  ;  aud, 
to  use  hia  own  forcible  expression, ''  would  pass  oli'  under  the 
ship  of  State  like  waves  in  a  storm/'  Not  so  this  fatal  qucs- 
tiou.  It  was  a  breaker  on  which  it  was  destined  to  be 
stranded.  And  yet  his  uaniu  is  quoted  by  the  incendiaries 
of  the  present  day  in  support  of,  uiid  as  the  author  of,  a  ]tro- 
viao  which  would  give  iudeiinitc  and  uaiversol  extension  of 
this  fatal  question  to  all  the  territories  I  It  was  compro- 
mised the  next  year  by  the  adoption  of  the  line  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Mr.  Holmes  of  ifainc,  long  a  member  of 
this  body,  who  voted  for  the  niciisure,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jetferson,  inclosing  a  copy  uf  his  speech  on  the  occasion. 
It  drew  out  an  answer  from  him  which  ought  to  be  treasuroil 
up  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  liis  country  and  its 
institutions.  U  is  brict^  I  will  send  it  to  tlic  SccrcCaiy  to 
be  read.  The  time  of  the  Senate  cannot  bo  better  occupied 
than  in  listening  to  it : 
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**  To  John  Jfo/me*. 


"  UoMTtciLLO,  April  i'i,  1620, 
*  I  thaok  yoD,  dear  sir,  tor  the  copy  you  li.ive  bceo  so  kind  us  to 
send  ni(*  of  the  Vuer  to  your  coruiijtiiitnt*  on  ilic  Missouri  question. 
It  is  a  perfi^t  justification  to  them.  I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to 
i-ead  ncu-spapcn,  or  pAy  any  attention  to  public  affitini,  confidoDt  tlicy 
were  in  good  hnnds,  and  content  to  lie  a  poB^ongor  in  our  l>nrk  to  the 
sboro  from  wltich  1  &m  not  far  distant.  Dut  tliis  mfjinentous  quc^ 
tion,  like  a  lira-bell  in  the  nigbt,  awakened  and  tilled  ma  with  terror. 
I  considered  it  at  ono«  as  tliG  knell  of  tlio  I'nion.  fr  it  hiirili«d,  in> 
deed,  for  ilic  moment.  Bui  this  if*  a  reprieve  only,  not  the  final  ien- 
tence.  A  geographiail  liuc,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral 
and  polilicnl,  onco  conceived  iind  held  up  to  the  angry  paraions  of 
men,  will  never  be  obliterated  ;  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it 
deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  sa)',  with  conecious  trnth,  that  there  is  not 
a  man  on  e&Kb  who  would  sncriGce  more  tlian  I  would  to  ndiew  us 
from  this  heavy  reproacli,  in  any  practiatble  way.  The  centon  of 
that  kind  of  property  (for  so  it  in  misnamed)  i»  a  bagatelle,  which 
wuuld  not  cost  me  n  second  thought,  if  in  tliat  way  a  general  emnaci- 
pation  and  expatriation  could  bo  effected;  and  gradually,  and  with 
duo  iuicri6ce5, 1  lliink  it  might  be.  But,  as  it  \s  vro  have  tho  wolf 
by  the  cars,  and  wo  can  neither  bold  him  nor  safuly  let  him  go. 
JustJco  is  in  one  scale,  and  sclf-prcser\-aiioD  in  llio  other.  Of  oas 
thing  I  HID  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves  from  one  tree  Slate 
(0  aaother  would  nut  make  a  sluvc  of  a  Btngl^  human  beiug  who 
would  nut  be  i>o  without  it,  so  their  iliffusion  over  a  greulcr  aurfncit 
would  make  them  individually  happier,  and  proportionally  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  their  cmuneipaiion,  by  dividing  the  burden  on 
n  greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An  abstinentie,  too,  from  tills  act 
of  power,  would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  undertaking  of 
Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  tlie  different  descriptions  of  men 
compobing  a  Stati\  This  certainly  is  the  exclusive  right  of  everj- 
Slate,  which  nothing  iti  the  constitution  has  taken  from  them,  and 
given  to  the  Geneml  (tovemmenf.  Could  Congreu,  for  example,  uy 
*iist  the  Don-freemen  of  Connotnieut  »<hall  I>e  freemen,  or  that  tbej 
sball  not  emigrate  into  any  oUier  Btale  f 

^  I  Kgrct  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  tho  bcliet  that  tho  useless  saori* 
(ice  of  tltcmselvce  by  tho  generation  of  1770,  to  acquire  self-govern* 
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ment  nnd  liappinvss  to  tltrir  country,  w  to  bo  throwu  away  by  tbe 
UQwisd  and  uuwurtliy  jtiusiuiis  v(  Clicir  svits,  aiid  tliut  uiy  only  cotiso- 
Utioti  is  to  Uv  tliat  I  sUnll  nut  live-  to  vnA'\y  ovur  iL  11*  ihoy  woulit 
bnl  ilc^rajuionaii^ly  weigh  die  blusiiiigH  dwy  nil)  throw  awny  ngiiiiiet 
an  abstract  principle,  more  Hkely  to  be  cfibctcd  by  union  than  bj 
•ciseion,  llicy  would  pause  buforw  llity  would  pcqictratc  tbi»  act  of 
Hiicido  on  iboiuselvcs,  und  o(  treason  ugainst  the  bopes  of  thv  world. 
To  yoonvlT,  u  Uic  fjiitbful  advocate  of  tho  Unioti,  I  tendvr  iho  offer 
ing  of  my  liigb  esteem  and  respect. 

"THOMAS  JEFFEHSON." 

Mark  bis  proplietic  words  !  Mark  his  jirofound  rea:ion- 
ingl 

'*It  [ib^'  qtiustion]  is  biudioil  Tor  the  tnomtnl.  But  tbis  is  a  r» 
prievt  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  gcogmpbiciJ  Huo  coinciding 
with  a  inarki'd  principle;,  momi  and  politiuil,  ones  conceived,  and  held 
vp  to  the  rtnyry  passiom  of  men,  will  never  be  ollittnitedt  and  ewry 
new  irritation  wilt  mark  it  deeper  aitd  deeper.^ 

Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since  these  reiuttrkiible 
words  were  penned,  and  there  is  not  a  thought  which  limo 
has  not  thus  far  verified,  and,  it  is  to  bo  fenred,  will  cod- 
tinae  to  verify  until  the  whole  will  be  fulfilled.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  regarded  the  uonipromiso  line  us  utterly  inade- 
quate tu  arrCht  that  fatal  cuurae  uf  events,  whicli  hi^  keen 
aftgacity  anticipated  fixim  tho  question.  It  was  but  a  "rc- 
priero."  Mark  tho  deeply  melancholy  impiession  which  it 
made  on  his  mind  : 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  to  Jie  in  the  belief  that  tho  uscltass  nacrifico 
of  iberoscUcs  by  ibe  generation  of  1770,  to  acquire  *»;If-goveniracut 
and  bappinesa  for  themselves,  is  to  bo  thrown  Jiway  by  tho  unwiso 
and  unwurtby  pnssious  of  their  Mn»,  and  that  uiy  only  c^iuiolatiun  is 
to  be,  tb»t  I  nhnll  not  live  to  wcvp  uvcr  iC 


Can  any  one  believe,  after  HsteniDg  to  this  letter,  that 
Jefferson  la  the  author  of  tht  so-calleil  AVilmot  proviso,  or 
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ever  favored  it  ?  And  yet  there  are  at  this  tirao  strenuous 
efforts  mnUing  in  llie  North  to  form  a  purely  sectioiwl  party 
on  it,  aud  that,  too,  under  the  sanction  of  those  who  profess 
the  highest  veucmtion  for  his  ctiaracter  aud  principles  I  But 
I  must  spoak  the  truth :  while  I  viudicato  tJio  memory  of 
Jefferson  from  so  foul  a  chaise,  I  hold  he  is  not  hlamelesa 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  He  committed  a  great  error  in 
inserting  the  provifilon  he  did  in  the  plan  he  reported  for 
ihi;  goverumcut  of  the  territorj',  as  mncli  modified  as  it  was. 
It  was  the  first  hlow — the  first  essay  "to  draw  a  geograph- 
ichI  lino  t?oinciding  with  n  marked  principle,  moral  and 
political."  It  originated  with  him  in  pliilanthntpic,  but 
mistaken  \-iews  of  the  most  dangeroua  chamctcrj  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  sequel.  Others,  with  very  different  feeling  aud 
views,  followed,  and  have  given  to  it  a  direction  and  impe- 
tus, which,  if  not  promptly  and  efficiently  arrested,  will  end 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  destmction  of  our 
political  institutions. 

I  hare,  I  trust,  egtablished  beyond  controversy,  that 
neither  the  ordinance  of  17S7,  nor  tho  Missouri  compromise, 
nor  the  precedents  growing  out  of  them,  nor  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  -furnishes  any  evidence  whatever  to  prove 
that  Congress  possesses  the  power  over  the  territory,  claimed 
by  those  who  advocate  the  12th  section  of  this  bill.  Birtj 
admit,  for  tho  sake  of  ai^iment,  that  I  am  mistaken,  and 
that  the  objections  I  have  urged  against  them  are  gromid- 
]egg — give  them  all  the  force  which  can  be  claimed  for  pre- 
cedents— aud  they  would  not  have  tho  weight  of  a  feather 
again^it  the  strong  j "resumption  which  I,  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  showed  to  be  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the 
power.  Precedents,  even  in  a  court  of  justice,  can  have  but 
little  weight,  exci^pt  where  the  law  is  doubtful,  and  should 
have  little  in  a  delihemtivc  body  in  any  case  on  a  constitu- 
tional question, — and  none,  where  tho  power  to  which  it  has 
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been  uttcmptod  to  trtice  it  docs  not  exist,  as  I  have  ghown, 
I  tni3t ,  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

But,  while  I  deny  that  the  clauEw  relating  to  tlie  tcrri- 
tgcrBnd  other  property  of  the  United  States,  cnufi'rs  auy 
jgQMnimental,  or  that  Congress  possesscB  absohitc  jHiwer 
over  the  territories,  I  by  no  means  deny  that  it  has  auy 
power  over  them.  Such  a  denial  would  be  idle  oa  any  oc* 
casioO}  but  much  more  so  on  this,  when  we  are  engaged  in 
constituting  a  territorial  govenimcnt,  without  an  objection 
being  whispered  from  any  quarter  against  our  right  to  do  so. 
If  there  he;  any  Senator  of  that  opinion,  he  ought  at  onco 
to  rise  and  uiuve  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  or  to  dispose 
of  it  in  some  other  way,  bo  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  time 
on  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  no  right  to  net.  Assuming, 
then,  that  wo  jwssess  the  power,  the  only  questions  that 
remain  arc — whence  is  it  derived  ?  and,  what  is  its  extent  ? 

As  to  its  origin,  I  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  one  of  the  cases  read  by  the 
Senator  from  ^'cw-York,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  right 
of  acquiring  territory  ;  and  I  am  the  more  thoroughly  con- 
finned  in  it  from  the  fact  that  I  entertained  the  opinion 
long  before  I  knew  it  to  be  his.  As  to  the  right  of  acquir- 
ing territory,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Now- York,  that 
it  i»  embraced,  without  going  further,  both  in  the  war  and 
treaty  powers.  Admitting,  then,  what  has  never  been  de- 
nied, and  what  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  in  a  discussion 
which  relates  to  territories  acquired  both  by  war  and  treaties, 
that  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  acquire  territories, 
it  would  scorn  to  follow,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  they 
have  the  right  to  govern  them.  As  they  possess  the  entire 
right  of  soil,  dominion,  and  sovereignty  over  thcni,  they 
must  necessarily  carry  with  them  the  right  to  govern.  But 
this  Government,  as  the  sole  agent  and  rcpreHontative  of  the 
United  States — that  is,  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their 
federal  character — must,  as  such,  possess  the  sole  right,  if 
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it  cxxAti  at  all.  But,  if  tberu  be  any  one  disposed  to  take  a 
difforeut  view  4)1'  the  origin  of  the  power,  I  shall  nmkc  uo 
puints  with  him, — for  whatever  may  be  its  orirpn,  the  con- 
clusion would  be  the  same,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

But  it  would  hi>  a  great  cnor  to  conclude  that  Congresa 
has  the  aliHolutc  power  of  governing  the  territories,  because 
it  hits  the  sole  or  exclusive  power.  Tlic  reverse  is  the  case. 
It  Ia  subject  to  luany  and  important  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions, of  which  some  arc  expressed  and  others  implied. 
Among  the  former  may  be  classed  all  the  general  and  ubao- 
Ititc  prohibitions  of  the  constitution  ;  that  ls,  all  thoeo  which 
prohibit  the  exorcise  of  ccrLaixi  powers  under  any  circum- 
6taQce&  hi  this  cla»s  is  included  tlie  proliibition  of  granting 
titles  of  nobility ;  passing  ex  post  fatio  laws  and  bills  of  at- 
tainder ;  the  suspension  of  the  writ  oi  hubcoJi  corpus,  except 
in  certain  coses  ;  making  laws  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  its  free  exorcise  ;  and  ever>'  other  of 
like  doscriptioDj  which  conchisively  shows  that  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  terrUories  is  not  absolute.  Indeed^  it 
JH  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  either  this  or  the  8tat« 
Goven«ncut.s  possess,  in  any  case,  alwuluty  jwwer.  Such 
|K)wer  can  belong  only  to  the  supreme  idtJniato  jMwer,  called 
sovereignty, — and  this,  in  our  system,  resides  in  the  people 
of  the  several  ytates  of  the  Union.  With  us,  govemmenti;, 
both  federal  and  Stale,  are  but  agents,  or,  more  i)roperly, 
trustees,  and,  as  such,  possess,  not  absolute,  but  subor' 
dinate  and  limited  powers  ;  for  all  powers  possessed  by  Buch 
governments  must,  from  their  nature,  be  trust  jiowers,  and 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  to  which  that  class  uf  powers 
ore. 

Among  them,  tliey  are  restricted  to  the  nature  and  the 
objects  of  the  trust  ;  and  hence  no  government  under  our 
Hystcm.  federal  or  State,  has  the  right  to  do  any  thing 
inconsistent  W'lth  the  nature  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  it, 
or  the  objects  for  whicli  it  was  intnisted  ;  or  to  express  it  in 
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more  xisual  langtiago,  for  which  it  was  delegated.     To  dc 
either  would  bo  to  pervei't  the  power  to  i)ur|>o8es  never 
intended,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitution, — and  tliat  iu 
the  most  dunsttnms  way  it  could  bo  made,  because  more 
easily  cluno  and  less  ejisily  detected.     But  there  is  another 
and   important   clans  of  rcBtrictiouB  which  more  directly 
relate  to   the  subject  under  discuahioii.     I   refer   to  those 
imposed  on  tiiu  trustees  by  the  nature  and  uliarayter  uf  the 
party,  who  constituted  the  trustees  and  invested  them  with 
the  trust  powers  to  be  exercised  Ihr  its  bcnoHt.     In  this 
case  it  is  the  Unitmi  States,  that  is,  the  several  Stales  of 
the  Union.    It  was  they  who  constituted  tlie  Government  as 
their  repi'esentative  or  trustee,  and  intruRtcd  it  with  powers 
to  be  excreised  for  tlieir  couimon  and  joint  benefit.     To 
them  in  their  unitctl  character  the  tcrriturics  belong,  as  is 
expressly  declared  by  the  constitution.    They  are  their  joint 
and  common  owners,  regarded  as  property  or  land  ;  and  in 
them,  severally,  reside  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  over 
them.     They  are  as  much  the  territories  of  one  State  as 
another— <tf  Vir*|;inia  as  of  Now- York  ;    of  the  Southern  as 
the  Northern  States.     They  are  the  territories  of  all,  becansMj 
they  uiv  the  territories  of  each  ;   and  nut  of  uich,  hecauito 
they  are  the  territories  of  the  whole.     Add  to  this  the  ))er> 
feet  equality  of  dignity,  as  well  ris  of  ri?;hts,  which  appertain 
to  them,  as  members  of  a  cotuniou  fL'deral  Union, — which 
oU  writers  on  the  subject  admit  to  be  a  fundamental  and 
essential  rcktion  between  States  so  united, — and  it  must  be 
manifest  that  Congress,  in  governing  the  territories,  can  give 
no  preference  or  advantage  to  one  State  over  another,  or  to 
ono  portion  or  section  of  the  Union  over  another,  without 
depriving  the  State  or  section  over  which  the  preference  is 
given,  or  from  which  the  advantage  is  withheld,  of  their  clear 
and  unquestionable  right,  and  subverting  the  very  l<)uadatioQ 
ou  which  the  Union  and  Government  rest.     It  has  no  more 
power  to  do  so  than  to  subvert  the  constitution  itself     In- 
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deed,  the  act  itself  would  be  subversion.     It  would  destroy 
tho  relatioD  of  equality  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  sink  them  to  mere  depcadauts  of  the  Northern,  to  th^H 
total  destruction  of  the  federal  Union.  ^^ 

1  hiiro  now  filiown,  I  trust,  beyond  controversy,  tliat  Cod- 
gress  baa  no  jmwer  whatever  to  prevent  the  citizens  of 
Southern  States  from  emigrating  with  their  pr^jperty  into 
territories  of  tlie  Unitetl  States,  or  to  give  an  exclu.sive 
monopoly  of  them  to  the  North.  I  now  propose  to  go  one 
step  further,  and  show  .that  neither  Uie  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  nor  their  legislatures  have  any  such  right.  A  very 
few  words  ^vill  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  for  of  all  the 
positions  ever  taken,  I  hold  that  which  claims  the  power  for 
them  to  be  tiio  most  absrird.  If  the  territories  belonsf  to  tho 
United  States — if  the  ownership,  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  them.  lx>  in  tho  States  of  this  Union,  tlipn  neither  t1 
inhabitants  of  the  territories,  nor  their  legislatures,  can 
exercise  any  power  but  what  is  subordinate  to  them  :  but  if 
tho  contraiy  could  be  shown,  which  I  hold  to  be  impossible, 
it  would  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions,  to  which  I  have 
shown  the  power  of  Conj;ross  is ;  and  for  tlie  same  reason, 
whatever  power  they  niiyht  hold,  would,  in  the  case  supiwsed, 
be  Hubonlinate  to  the  constitution,  and  controlled  by  tho  nature 
andcharacternf  our  political  institutions.  But  if  the  revei 
be  true — if  the  domiuiou  aud  sovereignly  over  the  territc 
bo  in  their  inhabitants,  instead  of  the  United  Slates — they 
would  indeed,  in  that  case,  have  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
power  of  governing  them,  and  might  exclude  whom  they 
pleased,  or  what  they  pleased.  But,  in  that  case,  they  would 
ccaso  to  be  the  territories  of  tho  United  States  the  moment  we 
acquired  them  and  permitttxi  them  to  Ite  inhabited.  Tho 
first  half-dozen  of  squattera  would  become  the  sovereigns,  with 
full  dominion  aud  sovereignty  over  them  j  and  the  conquered 
people  of  New  Mexico  and  Califomia  wonld  become  llio 
Bovercigns  of    the  country   as  soon   as   they   became 
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tcmtoriGS  of  the  United  States,  vct^ied  with  the  full  right  of 
excluding  even  their  mnquerore.  There  is  no  escaping  from 
the  alternative,  but  by  resortiog  to  (he  greatest  of  all 
absurdities,  that  of  a  didded  sovereignty — a  sovereignty,  u 
part  of  which  would  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  a  part 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territor)'.  How  can  wn'ereignty — 
the  ultimate  and  supreme  power  of  a  State — be  divided  ? 
The  exercise  of  the  powera  of  sovereignty  may  be  divided, 
but  how  can  tliorc  l>c  two  supreme  powera  ? 

Wc  are  next  told  that  the  *aw8  of  Mexico  preclude 
slavery ;  and  assuming  that  they  will  ntmain  in  force  until 
repealed,  it  is  contended  that,  until  Cungrcsa  pa.sKL't)  an  act 
for  their  repeal,  the  citizens  of  the  South  cannot  emigrate 
with  their  proj>crty  iutu  the  territory  acquired  from  her.  I 
mlmit  the  laws  of  Mexico  prohibit,  not  slavery,  but  slavery  in 
the  form  it  exists  with  us.  The  Puros  are  as  much  slaves 
08  our  negroes,  and  are  leas  intelligent  and  well  treated. 
But,  I  deny  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  can  Imvc  the  effect 
attributed  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  is  ratified,  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  Mexico 
in  the  territory  acquired  Ly  it  becomes  extinct,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  is  substituted  in  its  place, — carrying  with 
it  the  constitution,  with  its  overriding  control,  over  all  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Mexico  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is 
true,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  tcrritorj'  not  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  our  jiolitical  system 
would,  according  to  tho  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
remain,  until  changed, — not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  merely 
of  Bufferance, — and  as  between  tho  inhabitants  of  territory, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  state  of  anarchy,  before  they  can  be 
bmught  under  our  laws.  This  is  tbo  utmost  limit  to  which 
.sufferaucG  goes.  Under  it  the  peon  system  would  continue  ; 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  such  of  our  citizens  us  may 
choose  to  emigrate  with  their  slaves  or  other  property,  that 
may  be  excluded  by   the  laws  of  Mexico.     The  humano 
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pTori^ons  of  the  laws  of  nations  go  no  further  than 
protect  the  inhabitants  m  their  property  and  civil  rigt 
under  their  former  laws,  until  others  can  be  substituted, 
extend  them  furthfr  and  ^vo  them  the  force  of  excluding 
cmigmnts  from  the  United  States,  because  their  property  or 
relif^on  are  auch  qh  are  prohibited  from  being  introtlncod  by 
the  lows  of  Mexico,  would  uot  only  prevent  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  frora  emigrating  into  the 
acquired  territory,  but  would  give  a  higher  authority  to  the 
extinct  power  of  Mexico  over  llie  territory  than  to  our 
actual  nnthority  over  it.  I  say  the  great  majority,  for  the 
laws  of  Mexico  not  only  proliibit  tlio  introduction  of  slav 
but  of  many  other  descriptions  of  property,  and  also  t 
Protestant  religion,  wlucli  <M)ngre«8  itself  cannot  prohibit" 
To  such  absurdity  would  the  sup]>o!iiliou  lead. 

I  have  now  concluded  the  discussion,  so  far  as  it  rela 
to  the  power  ;  and  have,  I  tnist,  established  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  the  territories  are  free  and  open  to  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  an<i  that  there  is  no  priwcr, 
under  any  aspect  the  subject  can  be  viewed  in,  by  which  tbo 
citiaens  of  tbu  South  can  bo  prevented  from  emigrating  with 
their  property  into  any  of  them.  1  liave  advanced 
argument  which  1  do  not  believe  to  bo  tnic,  nor  pushed 
one  beyond  what  tnith  would  strictly  warrant.  But 
mistaken, — if  my  arguments,  instead  of  being  sound 
true,  as  I  hold  them  beyond  controverey  to  be,  iiliould  lura 
out  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  sophisms,— and  if  in  consequcn 
the  barrier  opposed  by  the  want  of  power,  should  Im?  sur- 
mounted, there  is  another  still  in  the  way,  that  cannot 
The  mere  possession  of  power  is  not,  of  itself,  sufKcicnt 
justify  its  exercise.  It  must  hn,  in  addition,  shown  that,  iti 
the  given  case,  it  can  be  rightfully  and  justly  exercised. 
Under  our  system,  the  first  inquiry  is:  Does  the  constitution 
authorize  the  exercise  of  the  power  ?  If  this  be  decided  io 
ihfi  affirmative,  the  next  is :  Can  it  be  rightfully  and  justly 
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exercisod  imder  the  circiiinstances  ?  And  it  i»  not,  until 
this,  too,  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  question  of 
the  exiKHliency  ol'  exoruiBiug  it,  is  presented  for  conaider- 
ation. 

Kow,  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  tho  Senators  from 
the  North :  Can  you  rightly  and  justly  exclude  the  South 
from  territories  of  the  Unitc<l  States,  and  nionoiKilize  them 
for  yourselves,  eveu  if,  in  your  iipiniun,  you  should  have  the 
power  ?  It  is  tliis  qucstiou  I  wish  to  press  on  your  atten- 
tion with  alt  due  solemnity  and  decorum.  The  North  and 
the  8ourh  stand  in  the.  relation  of  partners  in  a  common 
Union,  with  equal  dignity  and  equal  rights.  We  of  the 
8oath  have  contributed  our  full  share  of  funds,  and  shed  onr 
full  share  of  blooil  for  tho  acquisition  of  our  territories.  Can 
you,  then,  on  any  principle  of  e<iuity  and  justice,  deprive  ua 
of  our  full  share  in  their  benefit  and  advantajjo  ?  Are  you 
ready  to  affirm  that  a  majority  of  the  jtartners  in  a  joint 
concern  have  the  right  to  monopolize  its  benefits  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  minority,  even  in  cases  whei-c  they  have  con- 
tributed their  full  share  to  the  concern  ?  But,  to  present 
the  case  more  stnmgiy  and  vividly,  I  shall  descend  from 
generals  to  particulai-s,  and  shall  begin  with  the  Oregon 
Territory.  Our  title  to  it  is  founded  first,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, mainly  ou  our  purclia.se  of  Louisiana  ;  tlmt  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Florida  treaty,  vvlucli  transterrcd  to  us  the  title 
also  of  Spain  ;  and  both  by  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river  by  Capt.  Gmy,  and  the  exploration  of 
the  entire  stream,  from  its  source  down  to  its  mouth,  by 
Ijewia  and  Clark.  The  jmrchasc  of  Louisiana  cost  fifteen 
millions  of  dullars  ;  and  we  paid  Spain  five  miUions  for  the 
Florida  treaty  ;  making  twenty  in  all.  This  large  sura  was 
advanced  out  of  the  common  funds  of  tlie  Union  :  the  South, 
to  say  the  least,  contributing  her  full  share.  The  discovery 
was  made,  it  is  true,  by  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  he 
sailed  under  the  flag  and  protection  of  the  Union,  and  of 
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course,  whatpvor  title  was  derivod  from  his  discovery,  uccrued 
to  thu  benefit  of  the  Union.  The  cxj>lomtiou  of  Lewis  and 
Olork  was  ut  the  cx[jense  of  the  Union.  Wc  are  now  about 
to  form  it  int3  a  territory  ;  the  oxpense  of  governing  which, 
while  it  i^cniains  bo,  must  bo  met  out  of  (he  common  fund, 
iind  iowards  which  the  South  must  contribute  her  full  share. 
The  expouac  will  not  be  sinal).  Alreiidy  there  is  an  Indian 
war  to  be  put  down^  and  a  regiment  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
protect  the  territory,  lias  been  ordered  there.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  cspenso  may  go  we  know  not,  but  it  will,  not  im- 
probably, involve  millions  before  the  territory  bocomcB  a 
State.  I  now  ask,  Is  it  right,  is  it  just — after  having  contrib- 
uted our  full  share  for  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  with 
the  liability  of  contributing,  in  addition,  our  fnll  share  of 
the  expense  for  its  gnvcmiiient — that  wo  should  be  shut  out 
of  the  territory,  and  l>e  excluded  from  particifiatiog  iu  its 
benefits?  What  Wduld  be  thought  of  such  conduct  in  the 
case  of  individuals  ?  And  can  that  bo  right  and  just  in 
Government,  whicli  every  right-minded  man  would  cry  out 
to  be  base  and  dishonest  in  private  life  ?  If  it  would  be  m 
pronounced  in  a  partnership  of  thirty  individuals,  how  can 
it  be  pronounced  otherwise  in  one  of  thirty  States  ? 

The  case  of  our  recently  acquired  territory  from  Mexico 
is,  if  iKJssihle,  more  marked.  The  events  conuectod  with  the 
ac/q^uisition  are  too  wvll  known  to  rpquire  a  bug  narrative. 
It  was  won  by  arms,  and  a  great  sjiL-rifice  of  men  imd  money. 
The  South,  in  the  contest,  performed  her  full  share  of  mili- 
tary duty,  and  canied  a  full  share  of  military  honor  ;  boa 
poured  out  her  full  sliare  of  blood  freely,  and  lias  and  will 
bear  a  full  share  of  tho  expeuse  ;  has  evinced  a  full  slmro  of 
skill  and  bravery,  and  if  T  were  tn  say  even  more  than  her 
full  share  of  both,  I  would  not  go  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  be 
attributed,  however,  to  no  superiority  iu  either  respect,  but 
to  accidcutal  circumstances,  wluch  gave  both  its  officers  and 
soldiers  more  favorable  opportunities  for  their  display.     All 
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have  done  their  duty  nobly,  ntul  high  court^  and  gallaatry 
are  but  common  attributes  of  our  |»eo|»le.  Would  it  be  riglit 
and  just  to  close  a.  territory  thus  won  ajjiunst  the  South,  nnd 
leave  it  oi>en  exclusively  to  the  North  ?  WouUl  it  deserve 
the  name  of  free  soil,  it' one  half  uf  the  Uuiuu  should  Ijc  ex- 
cluded and  ihu  other  half  should  monopolize  it,  when  it  won 
won  by  the  joint  expense  and  joint  eflorts  of  nil  ■*  Is  the 
great  law  to  be  reversed- — that  which  is  won  hy  all  should 
Ih)  equally  enjoyed  by  all  ?  These  arc  questions  which  ad- 
dress themselves  more  to  the  heart  than  the  head.  Feeble 
mufit  !«  the  iiitt-'llect  wliich  does  not  see  what  is  right  and 
just,  and  bad  must  be  the  heart,  unless  unconsciously  under 
the  control  of  deep  and  abiding  prejudice,  which  hesitates  in 
pronouDcing  on  which  side  they  arc  to  be  found.  Now,  I 
put  the  question  to  the  Senators  from  the  North  :  What  are 
you  prepared  to  do  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  prostrate  the 
iHirriera  of  the  constitution,  and  in  open  detiance  of  the  dic- 
tates of  equity  and  justice,  to  exclude  the  Simth  frum  the 
territories  and  tnonoijolize  them  for  the  North  ?  If  so,  vote 
against  the  ainemiment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Misels- 
uippi  (Mr.  Davis),  and  if  that  should  fail,  vote  against  strik- 
ing <tut  the  12th  section.  Wo  shall  then  know  what  to 
ejcpeet.  if  not,  place  us  on  some  ground  where  wc  can  stand 
as  equals  in  rights  and  di^^ity,  and  where  wc  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  what  has  been  acipilred  at  the  common  ex- 
pense, and  won  by  common  skill  and  gidlantry.  All  we 
demand  i^  to  stauti  on  the  same  level  with  yourselves,  una 
to  participate  equally  in  what  belongs  to  al).  Less  we  can- 
not take. 

I  turn  now  lo  my  friends  of  the  South,  and  ask  ;  What 
are  you  prej)ared  to  do  ?  If  neither  the  barriers  of  the  con- 
stitution nor  the  high  sense  of  right  and  justice  stiotild  prove 
sufficient  to  protect  you,  are  you  prepared  to  &ink  down  into 
a  state  of  acknowledged  inferiority  ;  to  be  stripped  of  your 
dignity  of  equals  among  equals,  and  be  deprived  of  your 
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equality  of  rights  in  this  federal  portQCi-ahip  of  States  ?  If 
80,  you  arc  wuf'uUy  tlcgeueratiid  from  your  sires,  and  will 
well  deserve  to  change  condition  with  your  slaves  ; — but  if 
not,  prepare  to  meet  the  issue.  The  time  is  at  hand,  if  the 
question  Bhould  not  bo  speedily  Bcttled,  when  th«  South 
must  riso  up,  and  bravely  defend  herself,  or  sink  duwu  into 
baso  and  acknowledged  inferiority  ;  and  it  is  because  1  clearly 
porceivc  that  this  [leriud  is  favorable  for  settling  it,  if  it 
ia  ever  to  be  settled,  that  I  am  lu  favor  of  pressing  tiic  ques- 
tion now  to  a  decision — not  because  I  have  any  desire  what- 
ever to  enibarmss  oithor  party  in  n-fon^nce  to  the  PrcRldcn- 
tial  election.  At  no  othei-  period  could  the  two  great  jmr- 
ties  into  which  the  country  is  divided  be  made  to  see  and 
feel  so  dcnriy  and  intensely  the  embarrassment  and  danger 
caused  by  the  question.  Indeed,  they  must  be  blind  not  to 
perceive  that  there  is  a  power  in  action  that  must  burst 
nsnndcr  the  ties  that  bind  them  toj^ther,  strong  aa  they  are, 
unless  it  should  ho  tij>eedily  settlttd.  Now  is  tho  time,  if 
ever.  Caat  your  cyt;s  to  tin.'  North,  and  murk  what  13  going 
on  there  ;  reflect  on  the  tendency  of  events  for  the  last  tlireo 
yeai-s  iu  reference  to  this  the  most  vital  of  all  questions,  and 
you  must  see  that  no  time  should  be  lost. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  question.  How  can  tho  ques- 
tion be  settled  ?  It  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  finally  and  pois 
manently  ndjustc*!  hut  one  way,— and  that  is  on  tho  high 
principles  of  justice  und  tho  constitution.  Fear  not  to  leave 
it  to  them.  The  less  you  do  the  better.  If  the  North  and 
South  canniit  stand  together  on  their  broad  and  solid  foun- 
dation, there  is  none  other  on  which  they  can.  If  the  obli- 
gations of  tho  constitution  and  justice  be  too  feeble  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  North,  how  can  the  South  expect 
that  she  will  regard  the  far  more  feeble  obligations  of  an  act 
of  Congress?  Nor  should  the  North  ft-ar  that,  liy  leaving 
It  where  justice  and  the  constitution  leave  it,  she  would  be 
excluded  from  her  full  share  of  the  tenitories.     In  my  opin- 
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ioT,  if  it  be  left  there,  climate,  soil,  ami  other  circiimstanceH 
would  fi.K  tlic  line  between  the  slavchohiing  and  uou-aluve- 
holding  States  io  ftbont  36*  30'.  It  may  zigzag  a  little,  to 
accommodate  itself  to  circuin stances — eomctlmes  pasoing*  to 
the  north,  and  at  others  passing  to  the-south  of  it ;  but  that 
would  matter  little,  and  would  ba  tnoro  satisfactory  to  all, 
and  tend  leas  to  alienation  between  the  two  great  sections, 
than  a  rigid,  straight,  artificial  line,  prescribed  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

And  here,  let  me  say  to  Senators  from  the  North  ; — ytxa 
make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  portion  which 
might  fall  to  tlio  soutli  of  wlmtever  line  might  be  drawn,  if 
left  to  soil,  and  climate,  and  circiunHtances  to  detennine, 
would  be  closed  to  the  white  labur  of  the  North,  because  it 
could  not  miuglc  with  slave  labor  without  degradation.  The 
fact  is  not  so.  There  is  no  jiart  of  the  world  where  agricul- 
tnml,  mechanical,  and  other  descriptions  of  labor  are  more 
respected  than  in  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  two 
descriptions  of  employment — that  of  menial  and  body  ser\*- 
ants.  No  Southern  man— not  the  poorest  or  the  lowest — 
will,  under  any  circumstance,  submit  to  perform  either  of 
them.  lie  has  too  mnch  pride  for  that,  and  I  rejoice  that 
he  has.  They  are  unsiiited  to  the  spirit  of  a  freeman.  But 
the  man  who  would  spurn  them  foels  not  the  least  degrada- 
tion to  work  in  the  saiim  field  with  his  glave  ;  or  to  be 
employed  to  work  with  them  in  the  Kaiue  held  or  in  any 
mechanical  operation  ;  and,  when  so  employed,  they  claim 
the  right — and  arc  admitted,  in  the  country  j>ortion  of  the 
Soutli — of  sitting  at  the  table  of  their  emploicrs.  Can  as 
much,  on  the  score  of  equality,  bo  said  of  the  North.  With 
Hs  the  two  great  divisions  of  society  are  not  the  rich  and 
poor,  but  white  and  black  ;  and  all  the  former,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  belong  to  the  upper  class,  and  are  respected 
and  treated  as  equals,  if  honest  and  industrious  ;  and  hence 
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have  a  position  and  prido  of  character  ol   which  neither 
poverty  nor  misfortune  can  deprive  them. 

But  I  go  further,  and  liold  that  justice  and  thecoustitu 
tion  are  the  easiest  and  safest  guard  on  which  the  question 
can  bo  settled,  regarded  in  rL-Cereuce  to  party.  It  may  bo 
eettk-d  on  that  ground  simply  by  uon-action — by  leanoff  the 
territories  free  and  open  to  the  emigration  of  all  the  world, 
80  long  as  they  continue  bo, — and  when  they  become  States, 
to  ado]it  whatever  eoustltution  they  please,  with  the  single 
restriction,  to  be  republican,  in  order  to  their  admission  into 
the  Unidn.  If  a  party  cannut  safely  take  thi8  broad  and 
solid  posiliuu  and  successfully  muiutaiu  it,  what  other  can  it 
take  tmd  maintain  ?  If  it  cannot  maintain  itself  by  an 
appeal  to  the  great  principles  of  Justice,  the  constitution^ 
and  aelf-govemment,  to  what  other,  sufficiently  strong  to 
uphold  them  in  public  opinion,  can  they  appeal  ?  I  gruatly 
mistake  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  if  such 
an  appeal  would  not  prove  successful,  if  either  party  should 
have  the  inaguunimity  to  step  forward,  and  boldly  make  it.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  received  with  shouts  of  approbation 
by  the  patriotic  and  inlelligeiit  in  every  quarter.  There  is 
a  de<'p  feeling  i>en'ading  the  country  that  the  Union  nnd  our 
})olitical  luslltutioua  are  iu  danger,  which  such  a  course 
would  dispel,  and  spread  joy  over  tlie  laud. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  stop,  and  bring  about  a 
result  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  have  believed,  from  the 
beginning,  that  this  was  the  only  question  suificieutly  potent 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  subvert  our  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  sminer  it  was  met  and  settled,  the  safer 
and  better  for  all.  I  have  never  doubted  but  that,  if  per- 
mitted to  progress  beyond  a  certain  point,  its  settlement 
would  become  iropossilile,  and  am  under  deep  conviction  that 
it  is  now  rapidly  approaching  it, — and  that  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
averted,  it  must  be  done  speedily.  In  uttering  ihcM 
upinions  I  look  to  the  whole.     If  I  speak  earnestly,  it  is  to 
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Bave  and  protect  all  As  doo)i  as  h  the  stako  of  the  Soutli 
ill  the  Union  and  our  ]>olitical  instttutioDS,  it  Ls  not  deeper 
tlum  that  of  the  North.  We  shall  be  as  well  prepared  anil 
as  capable  of  meeting;  whatever  may  come,  as  you. 

Now,  let  luc  say,  Senators,  if  our  Union  and  Bysteiu  of 
government  are  doomed  to  perish,  and  we  to  share  the  fate 
of  »o  many  great  people  who  have  gime  before  us,  the 
historian,  who,  in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events 
ending  in  go  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his  &^  chapter 
to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  lauded  as  it  nnJ  its  authors  have 
Wen,  aa  the  first  of  that  series  which  led  fo  it.  Ilia  next 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  Missuiiri  comprumise,  and  the 
next  to  Iho  present  agitation.  Whether  there  will  be 
another  beyond,  I  know  not.  It  will  depend  on  what  we 
may  do. 

If  he  Bhould  possess  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and 
he  disposed  to  look  to  more  remote  and  recondite  causes,  ho 
will  trace  it  to  a  proposition  wliich  originated  in  a  hypothet- 
ical truism,  but  which,  as  now  exi>re.saed  and  now  under- 
stood, is  the  most  lalse  and  dangerous  of  all  political  errors. 
The  proposition  to  which  I  allude,  has  become  an  axiom  in 
the  minds  of  a  vast  many  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  repeated  daily  from  tongue  to  tongue,  aa  an  established 
and  incontrovertible  truth  J  it  is, — that  "all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal."  1  am  not  afniid  to  attack  error,  however 
deeply  it  may  be  intrenched,  or  however  widely  extended, 
whenever  it  becomes  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
on  this  subject  and  occasion. 

Takinr;  the  proposition  literally  (it  is  in  that  sense  it  is 
uaderstood),  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  It  begins 
with  "all  men  are  born,"  which  is  utterly  untrue.  Men  arc 
not  Ixtrn.  Infants  are  born.  They  grow  to  be  men.  And 
coneludes  with  asserting  tliut  they  are  born  ''free  and 
equal,"  which  is  not  less  tulso.  They  are  not  bom  free. 
While  infants  they  are  incapable  of  freedom,  being  destitute 
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alike  of  the  capacity  of  thinking  and  acting^  without  nbic-li 
there  can  bo  no  freedom.  Besides^  they  are  necessarily  bom 
Aiiliject  to  their  parents,  and  remain  so  among  all  people, 
savage  anil  civilii'.L>d,  until  the  ilevelopment  of  their  intelloct 
and  physical  tapacity  enables  llicm  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  grow  to  all  the  freedom  of  wluch  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  born  permits,  by  growing  to  be  men.  Nor 
is  it  less  false  that  they  are  born  '^  equal."  They  are  not  ao 
in  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be  regarded  ;  and  thus,  oa  I 
have  asserted,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  prop- 
osition, us  expressed  and  geueniUy  understood. 

If  we  trace  it  back,  we  shall  find  the  proposition 
differently  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
That  asserts  that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  The  form 
of  expression,  though  less  daiigen;>uH,  is  not  Icm  erroneous. 
All  men  aru  not  created.  Aceurding  to  the  Bible,  only 
two — a  man  and  a  woman — ever  were — and  of  these  one 
was  pronounced  subordinate  to  the  other.  All  others  have 
come  into  the  world  by  being  bom,  and  in  no  sense,  as  1 
have  shown,  either  free  or  equal.  But  this  form  of  ex- 
pression being  less  striking  and  popular,  has  given  way  to 
the  present,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  document  ]int 
forth  on  so  great  an  occosiau,  and  leadiug  to  such  im]>ortant 
consequences,  has  spread  fiir  aud  wide,  and  lised  itself 
deeply  in  the  public  mind.  It  wag  inserted  in  our  Declara* 
lion  of  Independence  without  any  necessity.  It  made  no 
necessary  part  of  our  justitication  in  separating  frota  the 
l»arent  country,  and  declaring  ourselves  independent.  Breach 
of  our  chartered  privileges,  and  lawless  encroachment  on  our 
acknowledged  and  woll-estnblished  rights  by  the  parent  coun- 
try, were  the  real  causes, — and  of  themselves  sufficient, 
without  resorting  to  auy  other,  to  justify  the  step.  Nor 
had  it  any  weight  in  constructing  the  gorcrnmenta  which 
were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  colonial.  They  were 
fonued  of  the  uld   materials  and   on   practical  and   well- 
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ostubliahcd  principlet),  borrowed  Ihr  the  most  part  from  oar 
own  cxiicrience  and  that  uC  the  country  i'nmi  whicli  we 
sprang. 

If  the  propMition  be  imccd  still  further  back,  il  will  Iw 
found  to  have  been  aduptod  from  certain  writers  on  gf>veni- 
ment  who  had  attained  much  celebrity  in  the  early  settle- 
ment  of  these  States,  and  witli  those  writings  all  the 
prominent  actors  in  our  revolution  xvere  familiar.  Among 
these,  Locke  and  Sydney  were  prominent.  But  they  ex- 
prcsfled  it  very  differently.  According  to  their  e.Yprctii4iou, 
"all  men  in  the  state  of  nature  were  free  and  equal." 
From  this  the  others  were  dcrive<l ;  and  it  was  this  to  which 
I  referred  when  I  called  it  a  hj*pDthetical  truism  ; — to 
undenttaiul  why,  will  require  sume  explanation. 

Man,  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning,  may  be  regarded  iu 
three  different  states  :  in  a  state  of  individuality  ;  that  is, 
living  by  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  species.  In  the 
social ;  that  is,  living  in  society,  associated  with  others  af 
fats  species.  And  in  the  i>oUtioal ;  that  is,  living  under 
gorernment.  We  may  reason  as  to  what  would  he  his 
rights  and  duties  in  either,  without  taking  intti  consideration 
whether  he  eouKl  exist  in  it  or  not.  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
fint,  the  very  supposition  that  he  lived  apart  and  separated 
from  all  others  would  moke  him  free  and  equal.  Ko  one  in 
such  a  state  could  have  the  right  to  command  or  control 
another.  Ever}'  man  would  he  Ids  own  master,  and  might 
do  just  as  he  pleased.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  man 
cannot  exist  in  such  a  state  ;  that  he  i.<!  by  nature  social,  and 
that  society  is  ni:i:essury,  uot  only  to  the  jiropcr  development 
of  all  his  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  his  race.  Hueh  being  the  case,  tlie  stale  is  a 
purely  hypothetical  one  ;  and  when  we  say  all  men  are  free 
and  equal  iu  it,  we  announce  a  mere  hypotlietical  truism  ; 
that  is,  a  truism  resting  on  a  mere  supposed  stato  that  can- 
not exist,  and  of  course  one  of  little  ur  no  practical  value. 
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But  tu  cull  it  a  state  ol'  nature  ^vos  o.  great  misDomcr, 
aud  has  led  to  dangerous  errors ;  for  that  cannot  justly  ho 
called  a  filate  of  nature  which  is  so  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  as  to  he  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  his 
race  and  the  development  of  the  high  faculticH,  mental  and 
moral,  with  which  lie  is  endowed  by  his  Creator. 

Nor  is  llic  social  atatc  of  itself  his  natural  fitate  ;  for 
society  can  no  more  exist  without  government^  in  one  form 
or  another,  than  man  without  society.  It  is  the  politicalj 
then,  wliich  includes  the  social,  that  is  bb  natural  state. 
It  is  the  one  for  which  liis  Creator  formed  him. — into  which 
he  is  impelled  irresistibly, — and  in  wliich  only  Ins  race  can 
exist  and  all  its  faculties  be  fully  developed. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any.  the  worst  fonn 
of  government,  is  better  than  anarchy  ;  and  that  individunl 
liberty,  or  freedom,  must  be  suhordinat«  to  whatever  powci 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  society  against  anarchy  within 
or  destniction  without  ;  fur  tho  safety  and  well-being  of 
society  is  as  paramount  to  individual  liberty,  as  tho  safety 
and  wcll-bciug  of  the  race  is  to  that  of  individuals  ;  and  m 
the  same  proportion  tho  power  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
society  is  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
government  has  no  right  to  c<,mtrol  individual  liberty  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society. 
Such  is  the  boundary  which  sepamtcs  the  power  of  govern- 
ment and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  or  subject  in  the  political 
state,  which,  as  I  have  sho^vn,  is  the  natural  state  of  man — 
the  only  one  in  which  his  race  can  exist,  and  the  one  in 
which  he  is  born,  lives,  and  dies. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  quantum  of  powci  on 
tho  part  of  ihe  government,  and  of  lilterty  on  that  of  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  being  equal  in  all  cases,  must  necessarily 
be  very  unequal  among  dijferent  jieople,  according  to  their 
different  conditions.  For  just  in  proportion  as  a  people  are 
ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  Wolcnoc  within, 
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nud  danj^r  from  ■n-ilhoiit,  the  power  neccgsnry  for  govem- 
ment  to  possess,  in  order  to  preaen-e  society  against  auarchy 
and  deetruction,  bfcouies  greater  and  greater,  and  individual 
liberty  lesa  and  less,  until  the  lowest  condition  is  reached, — 
when  absolute  and  despotic  power  becomes  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  individual  liberty  extinct.  So, 
on  the  contrary,  just  as  a  }>eople  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  patriotism,  and  tlio  more  perfectly  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government,  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  ordered,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  less  the  tendency  to  violence  and  disorder 
within,  and  danger  from  abroad, — the  power  necessary  for 
government  becomes  less  and  leas,  and  individual  liberty 
greater  and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of  all  men  having  the 
same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  claimed  by  tbow; 
who  hold  that  they  an;  all  born  free  and  equal,  lIlHjrty  is  the 
noble  and  highest  reward  bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment, combined  with  favorable  circumstances.  Instead, 
then,  of  liberty  and  equality  being  bom  with  men, — instead 
of  all  men  and  all  classes  and  descriptions  being  equally 
entitled  to  them,  they  are  high  prizes  to  be  won,  and  are  in 
their  most  pertect  state,  not  only  the  highest  reward  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  our  race,  but  the  most  difficult  to  be 
won, — and  when  won,  the  most  diilicult  to  bo  preaen'ed. 

They  have  been  made  vastly  more  eo  by  the  dangcrons 
error  I  have  attempted  to  expose, — that  all  men  are  bom 
fjfee  and  equal, — as  if  those  high  qualities  belonged  to  man 
without  eifort  to  acquire  them,  and  to  nil  equally  alike, 
regardless  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The 
Attempt  to  carry  into  practice  this,  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  political  errors,  and  to  Iwstow  on  all — without  regard  to 
their  fitness  either  to  acquiru  or  maintain  liWrty — that 
unbounded  and  individual  liberty  supposed  to  belong  to  man 
in  the  hypothetical  and  misnamed  state  of  nature^  has  done 
more  to  retard  the  cause  of  liberty  and  civilization,  and  ia 
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tJmgj^  iMa»  aL  prasent,  than  all  other  cmaaea  combined. 
HUlilik.it  id  powerful  to  pull  down  govcnuucntA^  it  is  still 

::;m  1,.  prevent  their  construction  on  proper  prin- 
'>  'iw  leading  uiuso  amoncr  those  which  have 
..  ;  t_  m  its  present  anai'chiciil  condition,  and  which 
mmi^  Htauds  in  the  way  of  reconstructing'  good  gorern- 
nfgnttk  '■■'■'  !  -  ii^e  of  tliose  wliich  huvc  bcun  ovcrthron-u, — 
l|BHAt'u>  ..  K'by  the  quarter  uf  the  glubc  most  ndvaticed 
i^  pwgnflB  aod  civilization  with  hopeless  anarchy,— to  be 
DllllMnil  hy  military  desiHitism.  Nor  are  wo  exempt  from 
ife^  dkorgtiuiziug  efiects.  We  now  begin  to  experience  the 
daii^iw  uf  achiiittin;p^  so  great  an  error  to  have  a  place  in  tho 
dtskmtion  of  our  indc^icnclence.  For  a  long  time  it  lay 
dMBuiBt  ;  but  in  the  process  of  time  it  began  to  germinate, 
^■ik  pruilucc  it!)  puisunuus  fruitti.  It  hail  strong  bold  on  the 
imud  vt'  Mr.  Jctfcrson,  the  author  of  tiiat  document,  which 
i.-4U9tfd  hiui  to  take  nn  utterly  false  view  of  the  subordinate 
rWaliou  of  the  black  to  the  white  race  iu  the  South  ;  and  to 
bold,  in  consequence,  that  the  latter,  though  utterly  uuquul- 
iliMl  to  jiossess  liberty,  were  as  fully  eutitled  to  both  Ubcrtj* 
afid  wiuality  ils  the  former  ;  and  that  to  deprive  them  of  it 
VW  unjust  aud  immoral.  To  this  eiTor,  his  propositioQ  to 
exclude  slaveiy  IJrom  the  territory  nurthwcst  of  the  Ohio 
may  be  traced, — and  to  that  the  ordinaucc  of  1787, — and 
through  it  the  deep  and  dangerous  agitattun  which  now 
threatens  to  ingulf,  and  will  certainly  ingulf,  if  not  sjKcdUy 
Mttled,  our  poUtieal  institutions,  and  involve  the  country  in 
countless  woes. 
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SPEECH 

On  tlie  Amendraeut  offered  to  the  Bill  from  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives,  establishing  a  Territo- 
rial Government  for  Oregon,  and  projjoaing  to 
extend  the  MisBoiiri  Compromise  Line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  August  12th, 
1849. 


I  SHALL  vote  against  this  amendment — but  for  reasons 
very  diflercnt  from  thi^se  assigned  hy  tho  Senator  from  Maft- 
BacbusetlH  (Mr.  Webster).  I  shall  vote  agaiuut  it,  because, 
in  the  iirst  [ilacc,  I  regard  it  as  ambiguous.  In  jirDposiog 
to  extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  Line  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  South  to  the  portions  of  Now-Moxico  and  California 
south  of  latitude  36^  30',  while  it  surrenders  to  the  exclusive 
occupancy  of  the  North  all  that  Uea  north  of  it.  Whether 
it  gives  us  any  security  or  not  to  the  portion  lying  south,  is 
left  entirely  to  construction.  The  most  zciUoua  advocato  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  may  vote  for  it  on  the  cunstruetiou  that 
it  surrenders  to  the  North  oil  lying  north  of  the  line,  and 
leaves  open  to  contest  all  south  of  it ;  while  on  the  opposite 
construction,  that  it  secures  by  implication  the  rights  of  the 
South  to  all  lying  south  of  the  line,  a  zealous  opponent  of 
that  proviso  may  voto  for  it.  As  to  myself,  I  am  for  plain 
dealing  on  all  questions,  and  especially  on  this,  in  reference 
to  which  wo  have  already  experienced  so  much  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  North  ;  and  caunot  therefore  vote  fi>r  any 
mcasjurc  susceptible  of  such  opposite  constructions.  It  ia 
time  that  all  ambiguity  should  cease  on  this  question,  and 
that  every  portion  of  the  Union  should  distinctly  understand 
what  to  expect  in  reference  to  it.     Should  this  ameudmcot 
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be  adopted,  it  ia  certain,  one  side  or  the  othcn'  will  be  de- 
ceived ;  nor  can  there  bo  much  doubt  oa  to  which  it  will  be. 
It  may  be  laid  donii  as  an  established  rule,  ttrnt  where  tlio 
stronger  party  refuses  to  bo  explicit,  as  in  this  cose,  the 
weaker,  if  it  yields  its  assent,  will  in  the  end  be  deceived 
and  defmuded. 

1  shull,  in  the  next  place,  vote  against  iliis  aniendiueot 
for  nnollioi'  reason  not  less  conclusive  with  mc.  The  Scnu- 
tor  from  Massachusetts  (Mt.  Webster),  and  others  who  act 
with  him  on  this  occasion,  oppose  it,  because  they  are 
resolved  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  caniu  from  the  House,  without 
amendment  or  modification,  in  order  to  assert  the  absolute 
and  unconditioniU  power  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  and 
thereby  to  establish  a  precedent  in  this  case,  tu  exclude  the 
.South  from  all  otlicr  territories  of  the  United  States  now  pos- 
sessed or  hereafter  to  be  acq^uired.  It  is  that,  and  not  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  Oregon,  where  they  well  know 
there  is  no  probability  of  its  introduction,  which  makes  them 
so  unyielding  and  intent  on  passing  this  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  House  ;  but  they  cannot  be  more  intent  on  asserting  the 
power  than  1  am  against  its  assertion,  and  in  raainLaioiog 
our  rights  and  equality  In  reference  to  all  the  tcrntories  be- 
longing to  the  Union.  I,  for  one,  shall  not  yield  an  inch, 
nor  give  a  voto  which  can  by  implication  be  construed  to 
surrender  our  full  right  and  ecjuality  as  members  of  the 
Union.  The  North  eanuot  have  a  deeper  interest  in  assert- 
ing absolute  power  over  the  territories,  than  the  South  haa 
in  resisting  il.  If  it  be  important  to  her,  as  the  means  of 
extending  her  power  and  ascendency  over  this  Government, 
it  is  still  more  so  to  the  South  tct  resist  it, — not  only  aa 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  her  rights  aud  equality, 
but  her  safety  itself.  Thus  thinking,  I  can  neither  vote  for 
the  amendment,  nor  the  bill  with  the  amendment,  if  it  shoidd 
be  adopted. 

I  go  further.     I  would  not  vote  for  the  bill,  oven  with  tho 
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amcndinent  proposed,  on  a  former  occasion,  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Underwood),  as  eflfectually  as  that 
would  protect  us  in  the  portion  of  New-Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia lying  south  of  30*^  30'.  I  would  not,  because  it  might  bo 
construed  to  admit  by  implication  the  absolute  power  over 
tho  territories  for  which  the  North  is  so  Btrcnunufily  and  ob- 
stinately contendincT,  But,  although  I  woulil  nut  vote  for 
it,  I  would  actpicscc  should  the  proposition  come  Irom  the 
North — provided  it  shoidd  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of  banuoDy, 
and  should  receive  her  support ;  in  the  some  way  that  we 
acquiesced  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  from  the  same 
motive — a  cherished  regard  for  the  Union.  But  while  I 
would  acquiesce  in  a  compromise  thus  offered  and  supported, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  course  more  humiliating  and  dangerous, 
than  for  the  South — the  feebler  party — to  propose  such  a 
compromise,  or  to  adopt  it  by  her  votes,  united  Ti\ith  a  small 
portion  of  the  votes  of  the  North,  against  the  votes  and  the 
bold  and  anx^nt  claims  of  the  rest  to  the  absolute  power  to 
exclude  us  at  pleoRurc  from  all  the  territories.  Instead  of  a 
compromise,  it  would  be  a  surrender  on  our  part,  with  a  pis- 
tol at  the  breast.  Its  iuijxilicy  would  not  be  less  than  its 
infamy ;  for  what  possible  assurance  would  there  be,  that 
such  a  compromise  would  bo  respected  ?  The  evidence  it 
would  afford  of  our  want  of  spirit  would  but  tend  to  uuito  and 
animato  the  North.  In  a  short  time,  the  few  who  voted  with 
us  from  that  section,  would  be  discarded,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  others  hostile  to  us  would 
take  their  place ;  when  the  united  North,  would  regard  our 
proposition  and  vote  as  a  surrender  of  the  power,  and  treat 
with  merited  scorn  our  humiliating  and  base  surrender. 

Having  now  announced  the  course  I  intend  to  take  in 
reference  to  this  aniendment  and  hill,  I  prDp*)Be,  before  I 
conclude,  to  avail  myself  of  this,  as  a  fit  accafcion  to  stat« 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  present  state  of  this  question,  and 
in  what  it  must  end,  unless  it  should  be  speedily  and  effectu- 
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ally  arroBtcd.  In  executing  what  I  propose,  I  deem  it  to  bo 
a  duty  to  my  constituents  and  the  country  to  be  perfectly 
explicit  and  unreserved  in  my  remarks.  To  understand  the 
nature  of  a  disease,  and  the  laws  by  which  its  progress  is 
governed,  and  the  stage  ut  whicli  it  lias  arrived^  iii  the  Brst 
and  indispensable  step  prepumtory  to  applying  a  i-emedy. 

There  are  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  as  well  aa  our 
natural  bodies,  that  never  will  stop  of  themselves.  Aboli- 
tion is  one  of  them.  If  left  to  itself,  it  will  pass  through  all 
its  stages,  from  the  lir»t  agitation,  until  it  ends  in  emanci- 
pation and  tho  destmction  of  the  Government.  The  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  connected  with 
the  character  of  our  political  institutions,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  slmw. 

If  traced  to  its  source,  it  will  be  found  to  originate  in  the 
belief  of  not  a  small  porticm  of  the  people  of  the  North,  that 
slavery  is  sinful,  notwithstanding  the  authority  uf  the  Bible 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  necessary,  with  the  object  in  view, 
tu  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  belief.  It  is  snfhcicut  fur  my 
purpose,  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  that  the  conviction  is 
deep  and  sincere  with  not  a  few.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the 
belief  is  of  recent  origin.  There  was  a  period,  and  that  not 
long  ago,  when  it  did  not  exist — when  the  Northern  States 
were  slavcholding  communities,  and  extensively  and  profitar 
bly  engaged  in  importing  slaves  into  the  South.  It  would 
bo  not  a  little  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  causes 
which  have  led,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  so  great  a  change ;  but 
I  furbeor  the  attempt,  because  it  would  give  a  greater  range 
than  I  propose  to  my  remarks.  But  it  is  pertinent  tu  state, 
that  an  increased  attachment  and  devotion  to  liberty  cannot 
bti  enumerated  among  thciu.  On  the  contrary^  the  staudatxl 
of  liberty,  instead  of  being  raised,  has  been  greatly  lowered, 
with  the  progress  of  abolitionism.  Before  it  took  its  rise,  no 
people  wero  regarded  as  free,  who  did  not  live  under  consti- 
tutional governments.     With  us  the  standard  was  so  high, 
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that  we  regarded  no  people  as  free  who  did  not  live  under 
popular,  or  as  it  wa8  then  called,  KepiiWIcan  GovemmentB, 
Even  within  my  recollection,  it  was  a  subject  of  diaputo 
whether  the  English  people  were  free,  n8  they  were  governed 
ID  part  by  a  king  aud  tin  aristocracy.  But  now  eveiy  people 
are  called  free,  however  despotic  the  gOTCmmcnt.  Even  if 
conquered  and  subject  to  the  unlimited  control  of  a  for- 
eign government,  they  arc  regarded,  not  as  slaves,  but  free. 
Indeed,  serfs  are  scarcely  regarded  &s  slaves,  and  liavo  little 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  abolitionists.  The  term  slave  is  now 
restricted  almost  exclusively  to  African  slavery,  ixa  it  exists 
on  this  continent  and  its  islands  ;  and  it  k  only  in  that  form 
that  it  excites  the  sympathy,  or  claims  the  attention  of  abo- 
litionists. In  none  other  do  they  regard  it  as  sinful,  if  they 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  acts.  In  their  eyes,  sugar,  coffee, 
cottnn,  or  any  other  article  made  by  the  conquered  and  en- 
slaved Hindoos  or  serfs  of  Hussia,  is  free  made, — and  that 
only  made  by  enslaved  Africans  on  this  continent  or  its 
iaiands,  is  slave  made.  To  so  low  a  standard  has  freedom  or 
liberty  sunk  ;  and  yet  those  who  have  so  degraded  it,  clum 
to  be  its  exclusive  friends,  and  in  their  delusion,  regard  all 
other  forms  of  slavery  as  innocent,  except  that  in  which  it 
exists  with  us  I  To  abolish  African  slavery  in  that  form,  is 
to  extinguish  slaver)',  according  to  their  conception,  evetj* 
where,  and  introduce  universal  liberty  ! 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  with  this  impression,  there 
Kh>uld  spring  up  a  strong  fanatical  fccUng  in  the  North  in 
fevor  of  abolition,  wbich  needs  nothing  but  some  exciting 
cause  to  rouse  it  into  action.  Tbo  abolition  of  African  sla- 
very ia  its  old  form  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  Ion";  and  violent  agitation  which  preceded  it,  did  much 
to  arouse  this  fueling  at  tlie  Nortli,  and  confirm  the  imprea- 
siun  that  it  was  sinful.  But  something  more  was  necessary 
to  excite  it  into  action, — and  that  was,  a  belief,  on  the  port 
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of  those  who  thought  it  sinful,  that  they  were  responsible  for 
its  coatiDuance. 

Ik  was  a  cousidcrablo  time  before  sudi  a  belief  was  cre- 
ated, except  to  a  very  limited  cxt<;ut.  In  the  enrly  stages 
of  tliis  Government,  wljilo  it  was  yet  called,  and  regai-ded  to 
be,  a  federal  GovenmieTit,  slavery  was  beliered  to  be  a  local 
institntion,  and  under  the  exclusive  eontral  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  several  Ktates.  So  long  as  this  impression  re- 
mained, little  or  no  responsibility  was  felt  on  tho  part  of  any 
portion  of  the  North,  for  its  continuance.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Government,  and 
its  tendency  to  consolidation, — when  it  became  usual  to  call 
the  people  of  these  States  a  nation,  and  this  Government 
national,  the  States  cjime  to  be  rej^rded  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  North,  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  conn- 
ties  do  to  tho  States  ;  and  as  much  under  the  control  of  this 
Government,  as  the  counties  are  under  that  of  their  repre- 
sentative State  Governments.  The  increase  of  this  belief  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  feeling  of 
res])onsibiHty  for  tho  continuance  of  slavery,  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  North  who  considered  it  so.  At  this  stage  it 
was  RtrL'ngtheued  into  conviction  by  tho  proclamation  of 
General  Jackson  and  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  him  to 
employ  the  entire  force  of  the  Union  ngtunst  the  Government 
and  people  of  South  Carolina.  Both  were  based  on  the 
assumption,  that  thb  Goveniment  had  the  unlimited  right, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  determine  tho  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
to  enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  States,  on  all  questions 
in  which  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  and  those  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people, 
might  be  iovolved, — an  assumption  which,  in  fact,  confers 
on  this  Government  absolute  and  imliniited  control  over  the 
States  and  all  their  institutions,  and  makes  it  in  practice  a 
consolidated  Government. 

Such  assumption  could  not  but  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
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musing  into  action  the  heretofore  dormant  feeling  of  aboli- 
tiunimu)  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ruUHad  into  action  for  thu 
first  time  in  183^,  two  years  thereafter.  It  commenced 
with  a  simultanecius  and  wide-spread  circulation  of  incca- 
diar)'  publications  all  over  the  South,  and  has  cuntlmicd  in- 
creasing ever  since,  without  the  Icaat  indication  of  abate- 
ment. 

Having  traced  abolitiomsm  to  its  source,  and  explained 
the  cause  which  roused  it  into  action,  I  shall  next  proceed  to 
explain  the  cause  why  the  agitntioii  has  continued  to  ad- 
ranee  with  increased  violence,  without  any  symptom  of 
abatement. 

The  cause  certainly  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  nature  of 
that  in  which  it  has  been  Hhovvn  to  orii^inate.  Fanaticism, 
from  its  nature,  breaks  out  into  \'ioU-nt  movements^  and  soon 
exhausts  itself  by  its  extravagance  and  folly,  unless  it  comes 
to  be  combined  with  some  more  steady  and  permanent  cause 
of  action.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  fanat- 
ics, OS  a  class,  have  far  moi-o  zeal  thau  iutoUect, — and  arc 
fanatics  only  because  they  have.  There  can  bo  no  fanati- 
cism, but  where  there  is  more  passion  than  reason  ;  and 
hence,  in  tlio  nature  of  things,  movements  originating  in  it 
run  down  in  a  short  time  by  their  folly  and  extravagance. 
This  instance  would  have  formed  no  exception.  Tfic  lunat- 
ics with  whom  tlie  agitation  commenced  were  of  no  stand- 
ing or  weight,  while  they  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  ardent 
zeal  and  the  feeble  intellect  belonging  to  that  description 
of  persons.  If  left  to  themselves,  the  agitation  would  long 
since  have  ceased. 

Nor  IB  it  less  certain,  that  the  continuance  of  its  increase 
without  the  least  tendency  to  abatement,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  interest  the  North  has  in  abolishing  slavery,  ller 
interest  is  the  very  reverse.  It  has  often  been  assigned,  as 
A  reason  for  abolishing  it,  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  South,  and  that  it  is  the  real  cause  of  its  relative  pov- 
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eHy  compared  with  the  North.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  no  one 
can  have  the  assurance  to  assort  that  slavery  with  us  haa 
been,  or  is  hostile  to  the  prosperity  of  the  North.  If  tlie 
South  does  not  profit  by  it,  the  North  beyond  question  haa, 
and  is  profiting  by  it,  and  that  to  a  vast  extent.  Strike 
out  the  product  of  slave  labor, — the  great  staples  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar, — and  what  would  become  of  the 
commerce,  tho  shipping,  the  navigation,  and  the  manofac- 
tures  of  the  North,  and  tho  revenue  of  the  Government  ? 
What  would  become  of  her  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  her  \'ast  tonnage  and  shipping,  crowding 
every  harbor  and  afloat  on  every  sea  ? 

But,  if  the  cause  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  aboli- 
tion agitation  is  nut  to  be  Amnd  in  the  nature  of  fanaticism, 
in  which  it  origiuatcd,  nor  the  interest  of  the  North,  whcro 
is  it  to  be  found,  except  iu  its  connection  ydth  tho  party 
movements  of  the  day,  for  which  cur  political  institutions 
afford  such  remarkable  facilities  ?  To  realize  the  extent  of 
these  facilities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  8>-8tem  of 
government  throughout,  both  State  and  Federal,  is  based  on 
elections ;  that  thu  distribution  of  all  the  honors,  and  vast 
patronage  of  both,  depends  on  them  ;  and  that  the  people 
every  where  are  divided  into  two  parties,  nearly  eqnaily 
divided  in  most  of  the  States,  and  aro  ever  engaged  in  ardent 
struggles  to  obtain,  or  retain,  a  majority,  and  thereby  tho 
control  of  Government,  and  with  it  the  distribution  ot  its 
honors  and  emoluments.  Tho  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  is,  that  if  a  party,  held  together  by  sume  cohesive 
force  stronger  than  the  ties  which  hold  together  the  two  po- 
litical parties,  should  spring  up,  each  of  the  two,  in  their 
ardent  struggle  for  the  maater>^  would  court  it,  and,  if  neces- 
sary to  obtain  its  8ui)port,  profess  a  regard  and  attachment 
to  its  cause.  Such  is  the  abolition  party,  or,  at  least,  such 
was  it  in  ita  origin.  In  thoir  fanatical  zeal,  they  believed  sla- 
very to  bo  sinful ;  and  that,  in  their  efibrts  to  put  it  down, 
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they  were  Bcrving  the  cause  both  of  God  and  man.  Now  if 
wo  add,  that  at  the  North,  where  it  ori^atcd,  the  two 
political  parties  arc  usually  more  equally  divided,  and  the 
Btnigglo  between  them  still  more  ardent  than  at  the  South  ; 
not  only  because  their  own  local  patronage  is  generally  larger, 
and  that  they  are,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  the  recipients  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  becanse 
the  tendency  to  conflict  between  the  democratical  and  aris- 
tocratical  elements  of  society  is  far  stronger  there  than  at 
the  South.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  prevent  abolitionism  from  connecting  and  combining  its 
movements  with  the  party  movements  in  that  quarter  of  tho 
Union.  Each  party  there,  and  especially  the  weaker  for  the 
time,  would  be  sure  to  bid  for  the  votes  of  the  abolitionists  j 
and  for  that  purpose  countenance,  favor,  and  support  them 
and  their  movements,  however  averse  in  reality  they  might  be 
to  them,  or  however  mischievous  they  might  regard  their 
movements.  They  thus  became  the  object  of  courtship  by 
both  parties,  and  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  they  shoidd 
increase  in  number  and  influence  under  tho  joint  patronage 
of  the  two,  until  their  weight  became  ao  ainsidcrable,  as  to 
be  sufficient  to  turn  tho  scales  in  favor  of  cither  in  Feveral 
of  the  Northern  States.  At  this  stage  it  began  to  be  sensi- 
bly felt  in  tho  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  espe- 
cially in  tho  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President — 
the  common  centre  of  the  struggle  of  the  two  great  parties 
throoghout  the  Union.  This  influence  extended  to  elections 
even  with  lis,  and  thereby  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
^H  cause  of  abolition  in  the  North  ;  and,  at  tho  same  time,  has 
^^1  divided,  distracted,  and  debased  the  South. 
^^H  It  is  not  necessary,  with  the  object  I  have  in  view,  to 

^^^  enter  into  a  minute  investigation  to  show  how  this  baa  been 
^^  effected.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  the  leader  of  the  two  j>ar- 
^^ft  ties  soon  perceived  that  this  new  clement,  which  bad  infused 
^H        itflelf  into  the  political  movements  of  the  North,  had  a  strong 
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tendency  to  separate  the  Kortheru  and  Southern  wings  of 
the  respective  parties,  and  that,  to  preBcrvc  their  unity,  it 
was  indispensable  to  adopt  efficient  measures  to  counteract 
it.  Each  perceived  that  its  success  over  the  other  in  the 
Presidential  eluctiim,  and  of  course,  to  obtain  or  retain  tho 
power  to  dialribute  the  honors  and  emoIumentB  of  the  Grov- 
ernnicnt  among  themselvesj  depended  on  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose, tho  leaders  of  tho  parties,  both  at  tho  South  and  North, 
including  their  respective  orgims,  adopted  the  policy  of  ob- 
8er\'ing  silence,  and  of  keeping  out  of  flighty  as  for  as  possible, 
the  iiiovomentB  and  progruRH  af  tho  abolitionists,  und  the 
couuteuaucc  and  support  they  received  from  their  respective 
parties  at  ilio  North  ;  and  when  compelled  to  noLice  any  act 
01  movement,  too  marked  to  bo  passed  in  silence,  of  denoun* 
cing  in  as  feeble  tones  as  possible, — and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  throwing  whatever  blame  they  attached  to  it,  on  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  of  excusing  their  own.  This  jwlicy  has  been 
observed  with  such  success  by  the  party  leaders  and  oi^ns, 
as  to  keep  the  jMJople  of  the  South,  to  a  great  extent,  igno- 
rant of  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the  actual 
progress  they  liave  made  towards  accomplishing  their  object. 
It  has  done  more,  and  worse.  It  has  kept  the  South  divided, 
distracted,  and  engrossed  in  I'lcsidcntial  struggles,  in  which 
she  has  comparatively  little  interest,  and  indiSerent  to  that 
which  vitally  concerns  her  safety.  It  has  not  stopped  here, — 
it  has  Ko  blunted  her  feelings  as  to  render  her  almost  indif- 
fereot  to  the  greatest  insult  and  the  most  flagrant  aggres- 
sions on  her  rights ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  support  of 
the  abolitionists  and  their  movements  l)y  both  parties  at  the 
North  became  at  lengtli  loo  glaring  to  bu  any  longer  con- 
cealed, instead  ol'uuiting  in  a  bold  and  manly  stand  in  opj)0- 
sition  to  both,  the  leaders  and  organs  of  tho  two  parties  at  the 
South  have  entered  into  a  pitil'iil  contest  to  prove  that  their 
respective  candidate  and  party  at  the  North  are  less  hostUo 
to  us  than  arc  their  opponents ;  as  if  nothing  was  left  tis. 
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but  to  choose  the  least  hostilu  for  our  protector  1     Can  d^^rt^ 
dation  go  further  ? 

Under  the  debasing  iniluence  of  this  policy,  both  parties 
at  the  Routh  have  jiemiittt^d  their  Northern  assoclateg  to 
court  the  hbolitiunists,  and  receive  their  votes  without  losing 
ourSj  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 
Is  it  then  wonderful  that  they  should  increoso  in  strength 
and  influence,  while  wc,  in  the  same  degree,  should  become 
weak  and  insiguiticant  ?  Under  the  same  debasing  influ- 
ence, we  have  yielded  step  by  step  ;  made  concession  after 
concession  ;  permitted  agression  after  aggression,  and  sub- 
mitted to  insult  after  insult,  until  the  North  has  lost  all  re- 
spect for  us,  and  come  to  believe  that  we  cannot  be  kicked 
into  resistance.  That  such  has  been  the  consequence,  I  ap- 
peal for  proof  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  abolition,  from 
its  Srst  outbreak  in  1835,  to  this  time.  The  whole  consista 
of  concessions  on  our  part,  and  aggressions  on  theirs  ;  con- 
cessions made,  and  aggressions  submillcd  to,  by  both  |>artie8 
at  the  Soutli,  in  order  to  preserve  their  connection  with  their 
respective  parties  at  the  North, — and  each  followed  by  an 
increase  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  abolitionists,  and  de- 
crease on  that  of  ours,  until  they  have  attained  suiHcient 
power  and  influence  to  form  a  political  party  of  their  own, 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  electing  their  Presidential  candidate, 
and  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  not 
now,  in  a  few  years.  Nor  will  they  bo  deceived,  if  things  be 
permitted  to  progresa  as  they  have  heretofore  done.  If  we 
continue  to  pursui!  tlie  same  policy  wo  have  thus  far,  the 
same  causes  which  liave  raised  them  to  their  present  height, 
and  sunk  us  to  our  present  depression,  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate with  increased  energy,  until  we  shall  cease  to  have  the 
spirit  and  power  to  resist,  and  shall  bo  compelled  to  submit 
mthout  eflbrt, — when  emancipation,  the  great  object  of  agi- 
tation, will  be  consummated.     Nothing  short  of  some  effi- 
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dent  remedy,  speedily  applied,  can  prevent  the  catAfttropli^i— 
to  80  dangerous  a  stage  baa  the  disease  already  reached. 

The  first  step  towards  applying  such  a  remedy  is  to 
oease  to  look  for  it  to  tho  old  party  associations  and  the 
Presidential  elections.  They  hare  been  tried,  fully  tried, 
and  have  utterly  failed.  Instead  of  a  remedy,  they  bsTa 
acted  as  the  wind  to  the  fiamc — increased  its  fiiry  and  ex- 
tended it  far  and  wide.  Without  them,  it  would  loiig  ainoo 
baro  ceased  of  itself— and  that  ^Wthout  reaching  our  borders 
or  endangering  our  safety.  •  To  find  the  remedy,  we  must 
then  cease  to  look  to  them,  and  look  to  ourselves.  There  it 
may  he  found  ;  but  even  there,  only  in  our  union  and  fixed 
resolve  to  arrest  tho  disease,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.  We  have  still  the  power  to  protect  ourselves,  if  wo 
have  not  lost  the  spirit  and  patriotism  to  put  it  forth.  Wo 
must  prove  by  our  acts,  that  we  still  have  the  blood  of  our 
patriotic  and  heroic  ancestors  running  in  our  veins  ;  and  that 
our  long  submission  to  insult  and  aggressions  h;i8  been 
caused,  not  from  a  want  of  spirit  to  defend  our  rights,  but 
from  a  regard  for  the  Union.  If  we  evince  by  our  acts  fixed 
determination  to  hold  no  political  connection  with  any  party 
at  the  North,  wliich  is  not  prepared  to  enforce  the  guaranties 
of  the  constitution  in  our  &vor,  and  respect  our  rights,  a 
host  of  true  and  faithful  allies  would  soon  rally  to  our  sap- 
port  there ;  unless,  indeed,  the  disease  has  already  made 
BUch  progress,  that  the  North  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Union 
on  the  altar  of  abolition.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  tho 
case,  it  would  only  prove  (he  iraperious  necessity  of  looking 
to  ourselves,  and  ceasing  to  look  to  cither  party  at  the  North 
for  the  protection  of  our  liberty  and  safety.  In  that  event, 
he  among  us  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  South,  who  would  not 
spurn  old  ])olitical  party  associations,  when  they  stood  in  tho 
way  of  union  among  ourselves. 

But  OS  greatly  as  tho  North  is  already  tainted  by  aboli- 
tionism, I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  much  so  yet,  as  to  be  ready 
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to  Bacrifico  Lhc  Union  for  its  sake.  That  it  has  mado  rapid 
progress  uilbiu  the  last  two  or  three  ycai-s  is  ccrtaia.  No 
frtrongcr  proof  of  tlic  (act  need  be  furnished  than  what  is 
doing  at  thia  time  at  Buffalo,  in  New- York,  where  there  is 
collected  a  numerous  assembly  from  every  portion  of  tho 
North — consisting  of  abolitionists  of  every  shade  and  deBcrip- 
tion,  combined  with  no  iacouaidemble  number  of  men  of  in- 
ilucDce  bolon<^ing  to  both  the  two  great  pulitic^al  partieii^  and 
under  the  lead  of  one  who  a  few  years  since  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  party,*  and  filled  the  highest  office 
in  tlie  Union.  The  avowed  motive  for  assembling:,  id  to  form 
a  distinct  and  separate  pohtical  parly — sectiomU  in  its  ob- 
ject and  character — and  having  for  the  main  dement  of  ite 
union  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  SoiUh  from  all  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  Uriite^l  Slates,  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired.  For  this  purpose,  they  propose  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  the  Fresideucy  and  Vice- Presidency  at  the 
approaching  election,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  the  pi-esent 
election  into  the  House  of  Represontatives,  and  carrying  tho 
next  succeeding  by  a  popular  vote.  And  who  can  tell,  if  we 
permit  the  state  of  things,  that  has  raised  abolitionism  from 
its  humble  start  to  so  great  an  elevation,  to  be  continued, 
what  may  occur  in  the  next  four  years  ?  If,  under  its  influ- 
ence, it  has  attamcd  sufficient  strcn^h  already  to  aspire  to 
the  Presidency,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  success  at  tho 
end  of  tho  next  four  years,  if  its  operation  is  permitted  to  be 
continued  ?  Or  who  can  tell,  even  if  that  should  not  be  the 
case,  whether,  within  the  same  period,  alienation  and  hos- 
tility between  the  two  sections  may  not  be  so  increitsed  and 
the  South  so  divided,  distracted,  and  weakened,  that  it  will 
be  then  too  late  to  save  the  Union,  if  not,  also,  too  late  to 
save  ourselves  ?  Already  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
months  are  calculated  to  destroy  all  coutidcncc  in  the  sup- 
port of  cither  party  at  the  North.  Less  titan  a  month  since, 
there  was  a  fiiir  prospect  of  the  adjustment  of  the  territorial 
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qnestion  on  the  compromifio  of  the  constitution  itself,  with- 
out a  surrender  of  a  particle  of  constitutional  right  on  cither 
mde.  Since  then,  so  strong  has  been  the  demonstration  at 
the  North  against  that  or  any  other  adjuMtment,  or  even 
against  the  acceptance  of  any  concession  on  our  juirt  short 
of  a  formal  surrender  of  qU  rights  under  the  constitution  to 
the  whole,  that  the  members  of  both  parties  from  that  sec- 
tion, united  almost  to  a  man  against  every  measure  which 
did  not  contain  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  right  in  Con- 
gress to  exclude  us  at  its  pleasure  from  all  the  territories. 
I  have  great  respect  and  sincere  feelings  of  kindness  for 
many  of  the  members  from  the  North  who  liavc  in  so  short 
a  period  changed  their  position,  and  voted  against  ns.  It 
was  done,  no  doubt,  in  deference  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  wish  of  their  constituents,  and  not  from  any  change  of 
opinion  on  their  part ;  but  this  is  uo  cause  of  consolation  to 
us,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  increase  our  reliance  on  them  here- 
after. It  only  proves  that  they  are  sounder  than  their  con- 
stituents, and  that  we  cannot  rely  on  them  when  their  opin- 
ion  on  this  q^uestion  diSers  from  theirs ;  and  that,  instead  of 
looking  to  them,  or  thoir  profcBsions,  or  promises,  we  moflt 
look  to  the  opinions  and  acts  of  those  they  represent. 

With  such  irresistible  evidence  before  ua  of  the  great 
and  i-apid  progress  of  abolitionism  without  the  sliglilcst  indi- 
cation of  abatement,  he  is  blind  who  does  not  sec,  if  the 
state  of  things  which  has  caused  it  should  bo  permitted  to 
continue,  that  it  will  speedily  be  too  late,  if  not  to  save  our- 
selves, to  save  the  Union.  It  is  clear,  beyond  disputo,  that 
a  gi-eat  majority  of  both  parties  at  the  North  are  resolved  to 
maintain  and  carry  out  the  principles  of  tho  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, — the  doctrine  of 
free  soil.  The  argument  is  exliausted,  and  tlie  decree  pro- 
nounced, never  to  be  reversed,  unless  by  the  united  and  fixed 
resolve  of  the  ISouth,  that  it  shall  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion.    Conga-ss  may,  indeed,  possibly  agree  to  extend  the 
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Missouri  Compromise  nt  the  next  session  to  the  Paciric  ;  hut 
if  it  should,  it  would  be,  not  on  the  ground  of  rigUt,  but  as 
a  mere  matter  of  concession  and  grace  on  their  jmrt — to  keep 
us  quiet — and  not,  as  heretofore,  to  adjust  disputed  claims 
by  compromise, — ot.  to  have  any  force  as  a  precedent  in  our 
favor,  in  caae  of  any  future  acqtiisition  of  territory — even  jf 
it  should  be  Cuba. 

But  suppose  in  this  I  should  be  mistaken,  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  line  should  put  at  rest  the  territorial  ques- 
tion, and  with  it  the  Wiimot  Proviso — whicb  no  one,  who 
knows  the  unanimous  scutiment  of  the  North  in  reference  to 
what  they  call  free  soil,  can  believe — that  would  not  stop 
abolition  ism.  As  bad  as  the  Proviso  is,  it  is  not  the  worst 
or  most  dangerous  form  of  its  assaults  ;  and  the  only  effect 
of  arresting  it,  would  be  to  concentrate  and  give  increased 
vigor  to  its  attacks  ou  more  vulnerable  and  vital  points. 
Movements  have  already  been  made  in  the  other  House,  during 
the  sesKion,  by  both  parties  of  tlio  North  towards  abolishing 
slavery  in  this  District — to  be  followed,  no  doubt,  in  time, 
by  like  movements  to  abolish  it  in  all  the  forts,  arsenals, 
navy-yards,  and  other  places  over  which  Congress  has  exclu- 
sive power  of  legislation.  The  same  argument  which  would 
apply  to  abolishing  it  in  this  District,  would  equally  apply 
to  all  such  places  ;  and  let  me  add,  thti  same  argument  that 
would  establislj  the-  absolute  power  of  Congress  over  the  ter- 
ritories, wouhi  establish,  with  almost  equal  force,  its  abso- 
lute power  over  this  District,  and  all  such  places.  And 
hence,  among  others,  the  reason  why  the  North  has  con- 
tended BO  pertinaciously  and  obstinately  for  the  power  over 
the  territories.  Now,  when  it  is  added,  that  this  Dis- 
trict and  many  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  other 
places  of  the  same  description,  are  situated  in  tho  midst  of 
the  South,  and  that  the  North  holds  almost  unanimously, 
that  slavery  can  only  exist  where  it  is  established  ]>08itively 
by  law, — and  that  the  moment  a  slave  puts  his  foot  where  it 
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ij9  not  so  established,  he  cettscs  to  be  a  fil&re, — who  can  doubt 
but  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  them  would  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  us  than  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  all 
the  territories  ?  Tt  would  open  everj-  where,  throughout  tlie 
entire  South,  agylunis  to  receive  our  fugitive  slaves,  who  would, 
as  soon  as  tliej  entered,  cease  tu  be  so.  How  long  could  slavery 
continue  in  tlie  ut}ier  portiaim  of  the  South  under  such  a  state 
of  things  ?  And  what  would  we  gain  by  tumingtheattacVsof 
the  North  from  the  territories  to  these  more  vulnerable  pointa  ? 
But  these  arc  not  the  only  vulnerable  points.  Tliere  are 
others  not  nincli,  if  any  less  vitnl.  It  is  not  only  through 
Congrcss,  but  also  through  the  legislation  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  acts  of  their  ]>ublic  functionaries,  that  we 
have  been  assailed.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  strong 
objections  which  the  liSouth  had  tu  entering  into  a  more  inti- 
niate  union  with  tho  North,  was  the  danger  to  which  we 
woxdd  be  thereby  exposed  in  reference  to  our  alaves.  To 
guard  a^aiust  it,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  the  constitntion,  tho 
Northern  S>tatc'S  entered  into  a  solemn  guaranty,  to  deliver 
up  fugitive  slaves  on  the  demand  of  their  owners.  Instead 
of  complying  with  this  solemn  stipulation,  by  jiaasing  laws 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  their 
public  functionaries  and  citizens  to  co-operate  in  seizing  and 
delivering  them  up,  as  they  were  iu  duty  bound  to  do,  there 
is  BOU'cety  a  ainglo  Northern  State  that  has  not  passed  laws, 
which,  iu  etlect,  have  annulled  the  stipulation.  They,  in- 
deed, have  practically  expunged  it  from  the  constitutioo. 
And  we  on  our  part  have  permitted  this  flagrant  violation 
of  the  constitution  and  our  rights  under  it  to  be  ])crpelrated 
without  effort  to  resist,  rather  than  party  associations  should 
be  diBtmbcd.  They  have  gone  fiirther.  They  have  permit- 
ted societies  to  be  organized,  not  only  to  assault  and  disturb 
the  relation  between  master  aud  slave,  but  to  seduce  them 
fix)m  their  masters,  and  pass  them  secretly  and  rapidly  into 
Canada,  and  there  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  reeov- 
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cry,  and  the  stipulations  of  the  constitution.  Such  outrt^ea 
would,  between  independent  States,  be  gufticient  cauKO  te 
justiiy  war;  nnd  will,  if  wo  i»cmiit  tlieni  to  be  cuntinnnl, 
end  in  nbolitionism,  by  rendering  slave  property  wurlhleiss, 
uitlinnt  the  aid  of  the  Wilniut  Pro\*iRO,  or  any  other  measure 
of  aggreusioD. 

There  Ktill  remains  another  mode  of  attack,  that  of  Itself, 
if  permitted  to  j;o  on,  will  be  fallowed  by  the  mimii  result. 
I  allude  to  the  continual  and  incessant  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject, both  in  end  out  of  Congress.  It  is  of  itself  a  great  nud 
dangerous  outrage  on  our  acknowledgtid  rights  and  ])ro|K'rty. 
Nu  one  doubts  hut  we  have  the  right  tu  hold  slaves,  and  all 
tulmit  that  neither  this  Government,  nor  any  State  govern- 
ment, has  the  right  tu  itlKtllsh  hliivery  in  the  States  where 
it  exists.  But,  if  we  have  the  right  to  hold  them  as  prop- 
erty, we  have  also  the  right  to  bold  them  in  i>eacc  and  quiet ; 
and  all  attempts  to  disturb  or  question  our  right,  wiilt  the 
view  to  its  subversion,  are  direct  and  dangerous  outrages. 
If  permitted  to  continue,  iho  incessant  agitation  and  denun- 
ciation of  ourselves,  and  of  the  relation  existing  Ijctween  the 
two  races  with  us,  which  has  bo  long  been  carried  on  through 
0oDgre88,  iho  press,  an<t  every  utlicr  way,  must,  in  the  end, 
destroy  that  relatiou.  It  would  not  only  dispirit  and  debase 
ns,  but  create  hopes  and  expectations  on  the  |Mirt  of  our 
slave»  incompatible  with  their  position  and  relation  to  us. 

It  is,  then,  nuinifest  that  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  even  if  it  siiould  put  at  rest 
the  Proviso,  would  not  stop  nbohtionism,  or  pix;vent  it  from 
accomplisliing  its  end.  Its  agitation  and  attacks  would  still 
oontiouo  directed  against  points  at  least  as  vulnerable,  and 
some  of  I  hem  of  a  description  beyond  the  power  of  the 
federal  Government  to  interfere  in  order  to  arrest,  even  if 
disposed  to  do  bo,  of  which  however  there  is  no  probability. 

I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  abo- 
lition agitation  will  never  stop  of  itself,  nor  ever  will  bo 
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Stopped  through  the  Presidential  electioa,  or  the  actioD  of 
tliifl  Government ;  and  that  nothing  ehort  of  the  united  and 
fixed  determiDation  of  the  Soutli  to  maintain  her  rights  at 
every  hazard,  can  stop  it.  Without  this,  ihc  end  must  be 
einnncipRtion  in  the  worst  possible  form  ;  far  worse  than  if 
done  by  our  own  vobmtary  at-t,  instead  of  iieing  compelled 
to  adapt  it  at  the  bidding  of  a  dominant  section,  n-hoHC  in- 
terest and  sympathy  for  them,  aud  hostility  to  us,  would 
combine  to  reverse  the  present  relation  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South,  by  misiug  the  inferior  to  be  the  favored 
and  au|H!rior,  and  sinking  the  superior  to  be  the  inferior  and 
despised. 

I  have  now  freely  and  explicitly  expressed  my  conrio- 
tion  of  what  must  be  the  result,  if  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  present  state  of  things  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue ;  and,  also,  how  only  that  result  can  be  prevented. 
In  doing  so,  I  hnvi:  only  jierfonueil  what  1  beUeve  to  l»e  u 
sclenm  duty,  not  only  to  my  own  couslitut^nts  and  the  seo 
tiou  where  Providence  has  cast  my  lot,  but  to  the  whole 
Union.  My  conviction  is  strong,  that  all — the  S:>outh  and 
North — the  Union,  and  the  iuslitutiona  of  the  country — ore 
in  imminent  danger ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  averted,  uoleas 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  and  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  be  counteracted,  should  be  clearly  seen  and 
promptly  resorted  to.  My  object  has  been  to  point  them 
out.  If  I  am  right,  the  South  ia  under  solemn  ubIigattoD, 
both  to  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  to  rally  and 
take  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands,  and  that  speedily,  aa  the 
uidy  possible  mode  to  bring  the  North  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  conftuipu^ncoa,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  already  too  late  for 
that ;  and  if,  unfbrtmiately,  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  to  mv« 
herself. 

I  know  that  very  dilferent  motives  may  be  attributed  to 
me.  There  ore  those  who  can  see  no  danger  to  the  Union 
from  aggressions,  injustice,  or  violation  of  the  constitution  ; 
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while  they  are  ever  ready  to  cry  oat  dittunion  aguiust  every 
attempt  to  repel  them.  I  have  so  often  heun  tho  subject  of" 
their  assaults,  tliat  I  liave  learned  tu  couUMiin  them,  and  tu 
leave  it  Lo  the  wliole  teuor  of  my  life  to  reitcl  them.  Nearly 
forty  years  of  ray  life  have  been,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Uniou.  If  I  tihidl  have  uny  place  iu  the  memory  of  poeter- 
ity,  it  will  be  in  coasequeuce  of  my  deep  attachment  to  it, 
and  our  federal  system  of  Government,  and  eamcBt  and  hon- 
est eflforts  to  iiiihold  and  perjietiiate  theui.  But  litmug 
OS  is  my  attachment  to  tlie  Union,  my  altaehmi'nt  to  liberty 
Bud  the  safety  of  the  sec(.iim  whtire  Providence  has  cast  my 
tot,  is  still  stronger  ;  not  that  I  am  sectional  in  my  feelings, 
for  I  have  ever  luukcd  wiili  deep  interest  to  the  good  of  the 
wltule,  and  rejoiced  in  the  pr^jsjierity  of  every  portion.  Xor 
have  I  ever,  in  any  instance,  suppurled  the  interest  of  my 
section,  at  the  expense  of  any  other.  If  I  have  stood  up  for 
it  on  many  and  important  questions,  it  has  been  dotensivuly — 
to  repel  aggressions  on  its  rights,  to  which,  as  the  weaker 
section,  it  has  often  been  subject.  lu  doing  so,  I  have  ever 
regarded  myaelf,  not  only  sh  pertorming  a  duty  I  owed  to  it, 
but  to  the  whuk'  Uulou  ;  lor  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  in  a.  ft;doral 
system  like  oura,  that  the  section  or  portion  ot  the  Union 
wUich  permits  encroachment  un  its  cotistitutioiial  rights, 
when  it  cau  prevent  it,  is  not  much  lesii  gailCy  lluiu  that 
which  perpt'tratcs  the  wrong.  Our  Uulou  and  political  iusti- 
lutioas  can  only  be  preserved  by  preserving  tho  rights  and 
.'quality  established  among  its  members  by  the  constitution  ; 
and  these  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  stronger  portion  of 
the  Union  abstaining  from  cncroaclung  on  the  weaker, — or 
ii'  it  should  not,  by  the  weaker  States  placing  themselves  on 
their  reserved  rights,  and  repelling  the  encroachments, 
buch  arc  the  impressions  under  which  I  now  act,  and  have 
ever  acted,  in  R'sisting  aggressions  on  the  ights  of  the  8outb. 
I  aim  not  at  change  or  revolution.  My  otyect  is  to  preserve. 
I  am  thoroughly  couscn'utivc  in  iny  politics.     I  wish  lo 
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ninintain  thingf>  as  I  found  thorn  established.  T  nm  satisfied 
with  them,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  tw 
chnngeil  for  the  better.  I  hold  it  to  be  difficult  to  get  a 
good  government,  and  still  more  difficult  to  presen*e  it; 
and  as  I  believe  a  gtrnd  government  to  be  the  greatest  of 
eartldy  blessingSj  I  would  be  advci-Be  tu  the  overthrow  of 
oura,  even  if  I  thought  it  greatly  infeiior  to  what  I  do,  in 
the  hopo  of  establishing  a  better. 

Thus  thinking,  my  sincere  desire  is  to  presen'O  the 
Union  ;  and  let  what  will  come,  I  shall  take  care  that  mj 
coarse  shall  be  such  as  to  free  me  from  uU  responsibility 
should  it  be  destroyed.  I  shall  placo  myself  immovably 
where  duty  commands — on  the  defensive — against  aggres- 
sions, and' in  jiistice,  and  encroachments,  and  iu  support  of 
right,  justice,  and  the  constitution — be  the  consequences 
what  they  may.  If  tlie  result  should  be  severance  of  the 
Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  our  syatera  of  Govemmcnt,  LbO 
responsibiliiy  will  fiill,  not  <ni  the  osiialled,  but  the  assuil- 
nnts — not  un  thuse  whufie  aim  is  to  defend  rights,  but  those 
whose  aim  is  to  violate  them — not  on  those  who  struggle  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  but  those  who  struggle  to  invade 
it.  It  is  not  for  ua  who  are  assailed,  but  for  those  who 
assail  us,  to  count  the  value  of  the  Union.  To  us,  without 
the  obsun'ftnce  of  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution,  the 
Uninn  would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, — a  swonl  to 
assault,  ami  not  a  shield  to  defend.  It  is  for  our  assailants 
to  count  whether  the  Union,  with  the  obsenuueo  of  il« 
guaranties  on  their  part,  is  of  sufficient  value  to  them  to  be 
preserved  or  not.  If,  in  their  estimate,  it  would  be  so  small 
as  to  put  its  safety  at  stake,  rather  than  bo  restricted  to  tho 
observanco  of  its  guaranties,  how  could  they  expect  us  to 
cease  resistance  to  their  aggrcssious,  when  the  Union,  if  they 
should  succeed,  would  be  to  tia  the  greatest  of  curses,  instead 
of  Iwing  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  aa  it  would  be  with 
strict  adhcrcuce  to  the  constitution  ? 
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But  ^rani  tm  ita  blessiuga  would  be  to  us,  in  that  case, 
it  would  bo  iu  every  view  iar  more  so  still  to  the  North.  It 
would  even  be  more  necensary  to  their  safety  thau  to  ours. 
The  very  iustituliou,  which  ia  the  objei^t  of  their  incessaut 
deuunciutiou  mid  afismilLs,  would  bo  the  {lulludiuui  of  our 
safety.  The  dauger  to  which  it  ia  exposed,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  it  for  the  common  safety  of  the  whole 
^)0uth,  would  constitute  a  central  i)oiut  of  interest,  that 
would  unite  us  with  Ibks  of  iron  within,  which  no  force 
could  dissever  ;  while  it  woiild  present  without,  an  unbrokeu 
and  impcnetmblc  front.  It  would  do  more.  From  the  con- 
servative character  of  the  institution,  it  would  prevent  that 
conflict  betwceu  labor  and  capital,  which  must  over  exist  in 
populous  and  ciowded  communities,  where  wages  are  the 
jcj^ulator  between  tliem, — and  tljereby  secure  and  preserve 
with  U8  a  settled  and  quiet  condition  uf  things  withiUj  which 
can  never  be  experienced  in  such  communities.  The  North, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  uo  central  point  of  union,  to 
bind  its  various  and  coutlicting  interests  together;  and  would, 
with  the  iucrcasc  of  Its  population  and  wealth,  be  subject  to 
uH  the  agitatiun  and  coafliets  growing  out  of  the  divisions 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  their  concomitants,  cupital  and 
labor,  of  which  already  there  are  so  many  aud  so  serious. 

But  it  is  Dot  in  reference  to  safety  only,  that  we  would 
be  the  least  sufferers.  We  would  be  for  Icj-a  so  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  uf  view.  Indeed,  iu  that  respect  wo  would  be 
great  gainers,  instead  of  being  losers.  The  first  effect  would 
be  to  establish  direct  trade  between  us  aud  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  imports,  in  consequence,  would  at  once  rise 
from  their  present  depresaion  to  be  equal  in  value  to  our  ex- 
^k  ports, — in  conformity  to  the  established  principle,  that 
imports  and  exports  of  a  country  must,  in  a  series  of  years, 
bidiuicf  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  whfii   fairly  valued.     On 

I  the  same  principle,  their  imports  would  fall  off  and  sink  to 
tke  level  of  their  exports.     The  consequence  would  be  tliat, 
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with  the  Rauie  mtes  of  .luties,  our  revenue  I'rom  imi»ort9 
would  more  than  ilouhle  tltcirs  ;  uud,  wlxat  is  of  great  im- 
portance, ttll  of  its  proceeds  would  be  exi)eDded  aoiong  our- 
selves, instead  of  the  far  greater  part  being  expended,  as  it 
i».  ni  the  North,  to  the  great  inorense  of  their  wealth  ami 
diminutioa  of  ours.  With,  this  great  increase  of  imports, 
and  of  revenue,  and  expeuditure  with  us,  and  falling  off  with 
them,  there  would  be  with  ns  a  corresponding  increase  of 
commerce,  navigation,  ship-building,  tonnage,  seamen,  and 
general  prosperity  and  incnsase  of  wealth,  and  a  correspond- 
ing falling  ofl'with  the  Korth  ! 

Nor  would  wo  be  less  capable  of  defending  and  protecting 
ourselvca  than  they.  We  would  have  the  advantages  of 
closer  unity— a  greater  exemption  from  agitation  and  discord 
within,  with  a  much  greater  revenue  from  imports.  These  are 
groat  and  commanding  advantages,  in  estimating  the  reU^ 
tire  strength  of  communities.  Nor  wonld  we  be  weakened,  as 
it  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  possession  of  slaves.  The 
most  |)owerful  peoj'le  that  over  existed,  in  proportion  to 
numbers — the  Romans — were  far  greater  islaveholders  than 
wc  arp,  while  slavery  exists  with  us  in  a  form  much  less  cal- 
culated to  weaken,  and  more  calculated  to  strengthen,  tlian 
with  them.  That  our  jwoplo  jinssess  equal  courage,  skill, 
and  capacity  to  endure  the  fatignes  and  exposure  of  mili- 
tary life,  the  recent  war  with  Mexico  abundantly  pn>ves. 
They  have,  at  least,  equalled  in  all  these  respects  troopti 
from  the  North. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  so  much  less  to  feflr  from 
disunion,  we  are  profoundly  anxious  to  preserve  the  UDion, 
if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  mir  liberty  and  safety.  It 
is  for  you  to  say  by  your  acts,  whether  it  can  be  preserved  od 
these  conditions  or  not.  I  say  by  your  acts  ;  for  we  have 
been  too  often  deceived  to  n^Iy  on  promises  or  pledge*.  The 
only  proof  wo  can  accept,  is  for  you  to  desist  from  your  ogi* 
tation  and  ttssaults  on  our  nghts,  and  to  respect  the  compro- 
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misea  of  the  constitiilioo.  Until  tbiit  is  done,  there  ctui  Xm 
uo  security  for  either  our  liberty  or  safety  in  the  Uuiou  ; 
and  until  we  ura  secure  in  them,  we  are  bound  by  the  high- 
est obligation  of  duty  to  oui-selvea  and  our  posterity,  to  con- 
tinue our  resistance  to  your  assaults,  and  to  adopt  whatever 
iseasures  may  bo  Deco8;3ary  to  make  it  successful. 


I 


REMARKS 

On  the  Proposition  to  establisli  Teiritorial  Govcm- 
mects  in  New  Mexico  and  Califoruia,  u]ade  in 
the  Senate,  February  24th,  1849. 

[Tbi!  debate  in  relatiou  to  territorial  gDvemmeiits,  involving  quas- 
tioQS  of  grent  magnitude,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—especial  h*  in  their  boHring  on  tlic-  subject  of  itlaveri,' — arota  in 
the  Seo&to  on  an  nmendment  propoJWHl  to  the  Civil  and  fJipIomatic 
Approprintion  BID,  and  continued,  witli  much  animation,  fur  soix'ral 
weokx  During  the  discu^ion.  Mr.  Dsylon  of  Now  Jersey,  Mr.  Halo 
of  New  Ilaiapiilitre,  and  Mr.  Webster  of  MassachosoUs,  msiiilnined 
that  tlio  powers  delegated  to  Congivss  did  nut,  ami  nere  not  designed 
to  extend  to  the  territories.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhyan 
■aid:—] 

I  b:se,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  considemble  ex- 
tent, but  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proposition  first 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  >'ew  Jersey— fully  indorsed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Uampshire,  and  partly  indorsed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusett!', — that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
This  is  the  point.  I  am  very  bappy,  Sir,  to  hear  this  pro- 
position thus  asserted, — for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  narrow- 
ing very  Rriatly  the  controversy  between  the  North  and  the 
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South,  iia  it  regards  the  slaver^'  quegtion  in  connection  with 
the  territories.  It  is  an  implied  admissionf  on  the  part  of 
those  gcDlUnicn,  that,  if  the  condtttution  does  extend  to  tho 
territories,  the  8outh  will  bo  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  profierty — that  it  will  he  under  the  shield  of  the  consti- 
tution. You  can  put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  pro- 
ponition.  which  the  gentlciuca  have  made, — that  the  consti- 
tution ducu  nut  extend  to  the  tcnitorics. 

Then,  tlie  Biinple  question  is, — Does  the  constitution 
extend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not  extend  to  them  ? 
Why,  the  constitution  interprets  itself.  It  pronounces  itself 
to  bo  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

pdR.  Wbbaticb.  What  land  I] 

Mit.  Calhouk.  The  land  ; — the  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supreme  law,  not 
ivithin  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this  Union  merely,  but 
wherever  our  (lag  waves — wherever  our  authority  goes,  the 
constitution,  in  part,  goes; — not  all  its  provisions  cerlninlyj 
but  all  its  suitable  ])roviaion8w  Why,  can  we  have  any 
authority  beyond  the  constitution?  I  put  the  question 
solemnly  to  gentlemen  :  If  the  constitution  does  not  go 
there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  or  jurisdiction 
whatever.'  Is  not  Congress  the  creature  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Docs  it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
continuance  of  the  constitution  ?  And  would  it  not  Iw  an- 
nihilated upon  the  destruction  of  that  instrument,  and  the 
consequent  dissolution  of  this  confederacy.'  And  shall  we, 
the  creature  of  the  constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any 
authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the  constitution  ?  Sir,  wo 
were  told,  a  few  days  since,  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  had  decided  that  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to 
tiie  territories  without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess  tliat 
I  was  incredulous,  and  am  still  incredulous,  that  any  tribu- 
nal, pretending  to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  govern- 
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ment,  as  the  courts  of  the  TJnited  States  ought  to  hare, 
could  liavc  pronounced  such  ii  moufitrous  judgment.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  nn  error  which  haa  been  unjust]^ 
attributed  to  f  horn  ;  but,  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision, 
I,  for  one,  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be 
respected.  Tho  torritorics  belong  to  us — they  are  ours — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of  the  thirty  States  of 
the  Union  ;  and  \vy,  an  the  repreBcntntivea  of  those  thirty 
8tatcs,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  ownership  carries  with  it. 

Sir,  there  are  some  questione.  that  do  not  admit  of 
len^hencd  discussion.  This  is  one  of  them.  The  mere 
statement  is  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  with  it ;  and  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  gentlemen  acknowledge  that,  if  the  constitu- 
tion is  there,  we  arc  under  its  shield.  The  South  wants  no 
higher  ground  to  stand  upon.  The  gentlemen  have  placed 
us  upon  high  ground  by  the  admission  that  their  only  mcaus 
of  putting  their  tlaitos  above  ours,  is  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  constitution  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts;  I  said,  in  part  indorsed  the 
proposition.  He  qualiBed  it,  however,  by  saying  that  all  the 
fundamental  principles  of  that  instrument  must  be  regarded 
OS  having  application  to  the  territories.  Now,  is  there  a 
more  fundamental  principle  than  that  tlie  States,  of  which 
tliia  Fcdeml  Union  is  composed,  have  a  commimity  of  inter- 
est in  all  that  lielongs  to  the  Union  in  its  federative  charac- 
ter ?  And  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  belongs  to 
the  Union  in  that  capacity,  is  declared  by  the  constitution; 
and  that  there  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  perfect  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  There  is  no 
principle  more  distinctly  set  forth,  than  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  section  over  another,  and  that 
the  constitution  shall  have  no  hulf-way  operation  in  regard 
to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  in  reganl  to  another  portion.     I  will  not  dwell 
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Upon  this.  1  will  only  iJstcD,  if  g«ntlciuen  choow  to  go  on, 
in  order  to  discover  by  wlmt  ingenuity  they  can  make  out 
tbttir  caee.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  the  coiisti* 
tution  does  not  extend  to  the  territnrien.  Lot  the  gentlemen 
prove  thrir  assumption.  I  hold  the  courBO  of  the  whole  of 
this  debate  to  be  triuniphaut  to  ua.  We  are  placed  upon 
higher  ground  ;  we  have  a  narrower  question  to  defend  ;  and 
it  will  be  undcretood  by  the  community  that  wo  are  non- 
suited only  by  a  denial  of  tbc  existence  of  the  coustitutioD 

in  the  territories. 

1 

[Mr.  Wkbstek.  The  honoralile  Senator  (rom  Soutli  Carolina  al- 
ludes to  Rome  dM^iston  of  dio  United  Stat^  courb  ta  affirmlDg  Uiat 
the  coosljtution  of  tbo  United  States  does  not  esletid  to  llii:  tvnilorics, 

and  ho  wiys  thai  wiOi  regard  to ] 

Mr.  Calhocn.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  state  my  ik>- 
hitiuu  exactly  right.  I  said  I  was  told  a  few  days  since  (bat 
they  had  so  decided,  but  that  I  was  incredulous  of  the  feet, 

[Mr.  Wkbatch.  I  can  remove  the  gentleman's  incredulity  vety 
cftuly,  for  I  ran  assuro  him  Uiat  ilm  «aine  thing  ban  \wen  decided  by 
the  Unitod  States  courts  orer  and  orer  again,  for  tlie  last  ttiiity  years,] 


Mn.  CxLHOiiy.  I  wotUd  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
mention  a  case  in  wMch  such  a  decision  was  pronouuccd. 

fMr.  \Ve\wrti-p  hero  said  that,  on  a  fvw  momenta  con»idi:niUoti,  he 
thought,  bu  could  state  many  cji&c»;  anJ  <'X{irosRcd  great  surprise  thai 
any  one  could  seriously  inuintaiii  thu  pu»itiou  that  the  constitution 
Rould  extend  to  tlio  tLTritori^'s  Thu  t-xisit-nce  i>(  tt'rritorial  gorem- 
mrnta — the  trial  by  jury  widiiii  thtir  jurisdielion — liie  settlement  of 
Lind  titles — the  independence  of  the  territorial  judiciary,  &c^  Ac^  all 
wont  to  «how  the  rereife.  Ho  refcrrfd  to  tlio  Knj^liih  Gorommcnt, 
(t»  furnishing  an  illustraiion.  There,  wliero  territory  is  acquired  by 
oonquesl  or  otlicrwise,  the  authority  of  Ibe  constitution  must  bo  ex- 
tended over  it  by  act  of  Parliament.     With  ua,  in  like  cases,  there  «■ 
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no  JUS  colonitt ;  and  Uie  consttttition  miut  b«  extondcrt  by  act  of 
Congreis  vrlien  it  assumes  Uio  charA«tor  of  a  State.} 

Mb.  CALnouN.  I  shaU  ho  extremely  brief  in  noticiog 
the  arguments  of  tliu  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
and  I  tnist  decisive.  His  first  oLjoctinu  la,  aa  I  underetand 
it,  that  I  show  no  authority  by  which  tho  cuustitiitlua  i>rihe 
United  States  ia  cxtoudod  to  the  tcnilorios.  How  does 
Congress  get  any  power  over  the  territorica  ? 

[)[b.  Webuthb.  It  is  granted  in  the  coDstilutioa  in  ao  many  words ; 
tfao  power  to  make  lawn  for  tbo  govprnmvnt  of  the  territories.] 

B  Mr.  Calqouh.  Well,  then,  the  jiroposition  tlmt  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  to  tho  territories  is  false  to  that 
extent.  How  else  does  Congress  obtnin  the  Icpislativc  powi.T 
over  the  territories  ?  And  yet  the  honorablo  Senator  says  1 
assign  no  reason  for  it.  I  assignetl  the  strongest  reason.  If 
tho  constitution  dot's  not  extend  there,  you  have  no  rif^ht  to 

Ileguilate  or  to  do  any  act  in  reference  to  tlie  territories. 
Well,   ixA  to  tlio   next  point.     The   liunorablu  Senator 
states  tliat  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from  a  strict  construc- 
tionist llie  proposition,  that  the  constitution  extends  ilself 
to  tho  territories.     I  certainly  never  contended  that  tlie  coii- 
stitutiou  was  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  govcmmcut  of  tcrri- 
^K- tones  without  the  intcr\-ention  of  legislative  enactments.     It 
^  requires  huniuu  agency  every  where  ;  it  cannot  extend  itself 
within  the  limits  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
^m  gentlcnmit  vpcaks  uf  it.     It  is,  nevertheless,  the  supreme 
law,  in  obedience  to  which,  and  in  conformity  with  which, 
all  legislative  enactments  must  be  made.     Aud  the  proposj- 
Btion  that  tho  constitntton  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
tho  territories,  as  far  as  it  as  applicable  to  them,  is  so  clear  a 

K"""'"-'8ition,  that  even  the  Setiatiir  from  Massjirhusetts,  with 
■ofouud  talent,  cannot  disprove  it.  I  will  put  tlie  case 
le  of  tho  negative  provisions  of  the  constitution.     Con- 
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gross  can  pass  no  Inw  cooccraiag  I'cligion,  uor  create  title? 
of  nobilitj*.  Cftii  yon  grant  titles  of  nobility  in  California  ? 
If  not — if  all  thu  negative  provisions  extend  to  the  territo- 
ries, why  nut  the  jtoifitive  ?  T  tin  not  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  any  longL-r  on  this  point. 

[n*re  Mr.  Webflter  made  some  fiirtber  rcioarks,  lo  which  Mr. 
Calhomi  replied  : — ] 

Mr.  PreHulent,  a  few  words.  Firat^  as  to  the  judiciary. 
If  Cougresa  baa  decided  the  judiciary  of  the  terhtorics  to  be 
part  of  the  judiciary  under  tho  United  States,  CoDgiess  has 
decidtHl  wrong.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  jiidiclarv 
of  the  United  States,  though  I  do  not  think  so. 

[Mr.  WsBSTia  (in  his  neat).    Nor  L] 

Mb.  Calhoon.  Again  :  tho  honomble  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  says  that  the  territories  are  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  Are  not  a  part  of  tho  United  States  1  I 
had  HuppuHcd  that  all  the  territories  were  a  port  of  the 

United  States.     They  arc  so  called. 

[Mb.  WEnsTER  (in  his  seal).     Nerer.] 

Mr.  Cauioun,  At  all  events,  they  belong  to  the  Unitet* 
States. 

[Mr.  Weustea  (still  In  his  Bcal).  That  i«  luiotber  thing,  lbs 
coloni(«  of  Kiigland  belong  to  Ea^nu^t,  bul  tliuy  are  not  a  put  of 
Kngland.] 

Me.  Calhoun.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
they  have  authority  over ;  and  Englaiid  has  authority  over 
whatever  belongs  to  her.  We  can  have  no  authority  over 
any  tiling  that  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  I  care 
not  in  what  light  it  may  be  placed. 

But,  Sir,  as  to  the  iitlier  point  raised  by  the  Senator — 


irUemal  im^yrovtmenls.  Tlie  Senator  says  tliere  is  uot  a 
member  on  this  Bide  uf  tlic  Clmniber  who  lias  not  voted  tu 
appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  internal 
improvera<?niS  io  the  territories.  I  know  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  gentlemcu  on  this  side  have  voted  to  appro- 
pnate  inonfy  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  improvemonts  in 
territories,  upon  the  principle  of  owiterahip  ;  that  the  land  in 
the  territories,  in  which  impruvemonts  are  made,  has  an  in- 
creiised  value  in  proportjnn  Xo  the  sums  appropriated  ;  ftud 
the  appropriations  have,  ia  every  case,  been  given  in  the 
form  "f  alternate  uections.  But  many  gentlemen  berc  have 
even  utterly  denied  our  right  to  make  them  under  (hat  form. 
But  that  question  comes  under  anuther  category  altogether. 
It  comes  under  the  category,  whether  wo  have  a  right  to  ap- 
propriate funds  out  of  the  common  treaaury  at  all  for  inter- 
nal improvt'iueata. 

Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  projKisition  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Stales  extends  to  the  territories,  is  so  plain  a 
one,  and  its  opiwsitc — I  eay  it  with  all  respect — is  maj  abKurd 
a  one,  t}mt  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  maintoiu  it.  jVud 
I  repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge,  by  implication, — 
if  not  more  than  that, — that  the  extension  of  the  cuuiititmlon 
of  the  United  States  to  the  territories  would  .bo  a  shiuld  ti> 
the  South  upon  the  question  in  controversy  between  us  and 
them.  1  hold  it  to  he  a  most  im|«jrtant  concession.  It 
narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  between  us.  We  then 
cannot  be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation,  in  those  terri- 
tories without  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  and  rights 
which  the  conBtitutioa  given  us. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Slavery  Question,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
March  4th,  1850. 

I  HAVE,  Senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agiU- 
tion  of  the  subjoct  of  slavery  would,  'f  not  prevented  by  some 
timely  and  eti'ectivo  measun',  end  in  disunion.  Kutertainiog 
this  opinion,  I  liave,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeavored  toj 
call  the  attention  of  both  the  two  great  jjarties  which  divide 
the  country  to  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a 
diHiLHter,  but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  been  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until 
it  h&a  reached  a  point  when  it  can.  no  longer  be  diHguised  ur 
denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.''  You  have  thus  hod 
forced  upon  you  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  question  thai 
can  ever  coin'e  under  your  consideration — How  can  the  Union, 
be  prcsen-ed  ? 

To  give  a  satitifactory  answer  to  this  mighty  qucstioDj  ii 
is  indispensable  to  have  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  cause  by  which  the 
Union  is  endangered.  Without  such  knowledge  it  ia  impo»- 
sible  to  pronounce,  with  any  certainty,  by  what  meaauru  it 
oan  be  saved  ;  just  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  physician 
to  pronounce,  in  the  case  of  some  dangerous  disease,  with  any 
certainty,  by  what  remedy  the  patient  oonld  Iks  saved,  with- 
out similar  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  chanicter  of  the 
causL-  which  produced  it.  Tlie  first  q^uestion,  then,  pre- 
sentctl  fur  consideration,  in  the  investigation  I  propose 
to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  is — What  is  il 
that  has  endangered  the  Union  ? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer, — that  the 
immediate  cause  is  the  almost  univei-sal  discontent  which 
pervades  all  the  States  composiag  the  Southern  section  of 
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.^  Union.  This  widcly-cxt ended  disconlciit  is  uot  of  receui 
It  commenced  with  the  ngitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  Tho  next 
question,  going  one  step  further  bock,  is — What  haa  causeil 
this  widely  diffused  and  almost  univereal  discontent  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  by  some,  that  it 
originated  with  deniagngucflj  who  excitwl  tho  discontent  with 
the  intention  of"  aiding  their  personal  advancement,  or  with 
the  disappointed  ambition  of  certain  jioliticiaiiH,  who  re8urte<l 
to  it  as  the  means  of  retrieving  their  ibrtimes.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  great  political  influences  of  the  section  were 
arrayed  against  excitement,  and  exerted  to  tlic  utmost  to 
keep  the  people  quiet.  The  great  mass  of  the  jjeople  of  the 
South  were  divided,  as  in  the  other  section,  into  Whigs  and 
I)cmocrat6.  The  leaders  and  the  presses  of  both  iHirties  in 
the  South  were  very  solicitous  to  prevent  excitement  and  to 
proservo  quiet ;  because  it  was  seen  that  the  effects  of  the 
former  would  necessarily  tend  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the 
political  ties  wlitch  united  them  with  their  respective  parties 
in  the  other  section.  Those  who  know  the  strength  of  |>arty 
ties  will  readily  appreciate  the  immense  force  which  this 
cause  exerted  against  agitation,  and  in  favor  of  preserving 
quiet.  But,  great  as  it  was,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  wide-spread  discontent  which  now  pervades  the  section. 
No  ;  some  cause,  fur  deeper  and  more  powerful  than  tho  one 
supposed,  must  exist,  to  account  fur  discontent  so  %vidc  ami 
deep.  Tho  question  then  recm-s — What  is  tho  cause  of  this 
discontent  ?  It  will  be  found  in  the  belief  of  tlie  people  of 
the  Southern  listates,  as  prevak-nt  at*  the  discontent  itself, 
that  they  cannot  remain,  as  things  now  are,  consistently 
with  honor  and  siifttty,  in  the  Union.  The  next  question  to 
be  considered  is — What  has  caused  this  belief? 

One  of  tho  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  the 
long- con  tinned  agitation  of  the  slave  question  on  tho  part 
of  the  Xortb,  and  the  mi^y  aggj-essions  which  they  have 
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made  on  tho  ri°;hts  of  tho  Bnuth  during  the  time.  1  will 
not  cnumi'mtR  them  at  present,  as  it  will  l-e  done  hereafter 
in  its  propor  place. 

Tliero  ia  another  lying  buck  of  it — with  which  this  ie 
\  intimately  connected — that  may  bo  regarded  an  the  great 
.  imd  primary  catiso.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  thu 
I  ©luilibnuiu  between  the  two  sections,  in  the  Government  as 
it  st'X>d  when  the  constitution  was  ratified  and  the  Govern- 
ment put  in  action,  has  been  deKtmyed.  At  that  time  there 
was  nejirly  a  ])erfect  equilibrium  between  the  two,  which 
afforded  ample  means  to  each  to  protect  itself  against  the 
aggression  of  the  otlicr ;  but,  aa  it  now  stands,  one  section 
has  tho  exclusive  power  of  contrulling  the  Government, 
which  leaves  tho  other  without  (xay  adequate  means  of  prtw 
tecting  itscU"  a;;ainst  its  enci-oachiiicnt  and  oppression.  To 
place  this  subject  distinctly  before  you,  I  have,  Senatora. 
prepareil  a  brief  statistical  statement,  showing  the  relative 
weight  of  the  two  sections  in  (he  Government  iiuder  tho  first 
census  of  1790  and  the  last  census  of  1840. 

Accord>Bg  to  the  former,  the  ptjpulation  of  the  United 
States,  including  Vennont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennesfice,  which 
then  were  in  their  incipient  conditiou  of  becominjj  Stalee, 
but  were  not  actually  jidmitted,  amounted  to  3,1)29,827. 
Of  this  number  the  Northern  States  liad  1,997,899,  and  the 
Boutheru  1,952,072,  making  a  dillcrcnce  »»f  only  45,827  tu 
favor  of  tho  former  States.  Tho  number  of  States,  includ- 
ing Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  were  sixteen  ;  of 
wliich  eight,  including  Vermont,  belonged  to  the  Northern 
soction,  and  eight,  including  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  the 
Southern, — making  an  equal  division  of  the  SUitos  between 
tho  two  sectiuna  under  the  first  census.  There  was  a  small 
prejiondenmce  in  the  Uouko  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
Electoral  College,  in  favor  of  the  Northern,  owing  to  the  fitct 
that,  according  to  the  provision.*^  of  the  constitution,  in  csti* 
mating  federal  numbers  five  slaves  count  but  three  ;  btit  it 
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was  too  email  to  aiFect  acuHibly  the  perfect  (^{uilibrinm 
wbich^  will)  that  exception,  existed  tit  llic  time.  Such  vruu 
the  eijuality  of  the  two  sections  when  tho  Hlatca  eoinpoaiug 
them  a^ecil  to  eoler  into  a  Federal  Union.     Since  then  the 

^  equilibrium  between  them  luis  been  greatly  disturbed. 

H  Aceordin^  to  the  last  constis  the  ag^gate  populatiun 
of  the  United  States  amounte<l  to  17,0(33,357,  of  which  the 
Northern  spction  contained  9,728,920,  and  the  Southern 
7,334,437,    makinjjj    a    difference,    in    round   numbcTB,    of 

H  2,400,000.  riic  nunil>erof  Slates  had  increu«ed  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-six,  making;  an  addition  of  ten  States.  In  the 
■  mean  time  the  jKisition  of  Delaware  had  Iieoome  doubtful  as 
to  which  Bcction  she  properly  belonged.  Considering  her  as 
neutral,   the  Northern   Staten  will  have  thirteen  and   the 

■  Southeni  States  twelve,  making  a  diflereuce  in  the  Senate 
of  two  Senators  iu  lavor  of  the  iurmcr.  Accurdiug  to  the 
apportionment  under  the  censns  of  lb40,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  members  of  the  House  of  Keprc- 
sentatives,  of  which  the  Northern  States  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  and  the  Southern  States  (considering  Dclo' 
ware  as  neutral)  eij^bty-seven,  m:ikin|];  a  difference  iu  tiavor 

I  of  the  former  in  the  House  uf  Rcpreaentntives  of  forty-eight. 
Tiie  diflereuce  in  the  Senate  of  two  members,  added  to  this, 
gives  to  the  North,  in  the  elcctoml  college,  a  majority  of 
fifty.  Since  the  census  of  1840,  four  States  have  been 
added  to  the  Union — Iowa,  Wisconsin,  I'lorida,  and  Texas. 
■  They  leave  the  difference  in  the  Senate  as  it  stood  when  the 
census  was  taken  ;  but  mid  two  to  the  side  of  the  North  in 
the  House,  making  the  (irosent  majority  iu  the  House  in  its 
favor  fifty,  and  iu  the  electoral  college  tifly-lwo. 
H  The  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  the  Nortliern  section 
»  predominance  in  every  dcjuirtmcnt  of  the  Government, 
and  thereby  concentrate  iu  it  the  two  elements  which  cuuati- 

Etho  Federal  Government, — majority  of  States,  and  a 
ity  of  their  population,  estimated  in  federal  numbers^ 
VOL.  IT. — its 
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Whatever  section  concentrates  the  two  in  itself  ^Kiseesses  the 
nnntrol  of  the  entire  Government. 

But  we  are  just  at  the  cluse  of  the  sixth  decade,  and  l\w 
commonccmeut  of  the  Bcveutli.  The  censiu  is  to  be  taken 
this  year,  which  must  atkl  greatly  to  the  decided  preponder- 
ance of  the  North  in  the  Uouse  of  KepresoDtatives  and  in 
the  electoral  college.  The  i>rospect  is,  also,  that  a  great  in- 
crease will  be  added  to  its  present  preponderance  in  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  period  of  the  decade,  by  the  addition  of  new 
States.  Twu  territories,  Oregon  ami  Miniie^ota,  am  already 
in  progress,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  making  to  bring  in  three 
additional  States  from  tlie  territorj'  recently  conquered  from 
Mexico  ;  which,  if  successful,  will  add  three  other  States  iu 
a  short  time  to  the  Northern  section,  making  five  States  ; 
and  increasing  thtj  prt-'sent  number  of  its  States  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  and  of  its  Senators  from  thirty  to  forty.  On  the  con- 
trary, thtjro  is  not  a  single  territory  in  progress  in  tho  Southern 
section,  and  no  certuiuty  that  any  additional  Stato  will  Iw 
added  to  it  during  the  decade.  The  prosjiect  tht-n  Is,  that 
the  two  sections  iu  the  Senate,  should  the  efforts  now  made 
to  exclude  the  South  from  the  newly  acquire^l  tcrrittiries 
succeed,  will  stand,  before  the  end  of  the  decade,  twenty 
Northern  States  to  fourteen  Southern  (considering  Delaware 
as  neutral) ,  and  forty  Northern  Senators  lo  tweoty-eight 
Southern.  This  great  increase  of  Senators,  added  to  the 
great  increase  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  electoral  college  on  the  jiart  of  the  North,  which 
must  take  place  uudtsr  thu  next  decade,  will  cffectuallv  and 
irretrievably  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  existed  when  the 
Qovemmeut  commenced. 

Had  this  destruction  been  the  <iperation  of  time,  without 
the  interference  of  Governmeut,  the  South  would  have  had 
no  reason  to  comphiin;  but  8uch  was  uot  the  fact.  It  was 
r-aused  by  the  legislation  of  this  Government,  which  was  aj)- 
jKiinted,  as  the  common  agent  of  all,  and  charged  with  the 
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protection  of  the  interests  aud  security  of  all.  The  legisla- 
tion by  which  it  has  been  effected,  iniiy  be  classed  under 
three  heads.  The  first  is,  that  Bcries  ot  acta  by  which  the 
South  ha«  U'HU  fxcliided  from  the  cnmmon  territor}'  helong- 
iug  to  all  the  States  as  members  of  thn  Federal  Union—  • 
which  have  had  the  elTect  of  extending  viistly  the  portion  al-  / 
lotted  to  tiic  Northern  section,  and  retitricting  within  nar-  i 
row  limits  the  portion  left  the  South.  The  next  oonsiats  in 
adopting  a  system  of  revenue  and  lUsbursements,  by  which 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  South,  and  an  undue  jnuportion  of  its  pro- 
ceeds appropriated  t«  tlie  North  ;  and  the  last  i$  a  system  of 
political  measures,  by  which  the  original  character  of  the 
Government  li:is  bct'U  nulieally  changed.  I  propose  to  be- 
stow u{K>n  each  uf  the»e,  in  the  order  they  stand^  a  few  re- 
marks, witli  the  viuw  uf  showing  that  tt  h  owing  to  the  ac- 
tioo  of  this  Government,  that  the  equllibrum  between  the 
two  sections  has  been  dcMtmyed,  mid  tlie  whole  powers  of  the 
syetem  centered  in  a  sectional  umjority. 

The  first  of  the  sencs  of  acts  by  which  the  South  was 
deprived  uf  its  due  share  ui'  the  territories,  originated  with 
the  confederacy  which  preceded  the  existence  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  Its  cfi'cct  was  to  exclude  the  South  entirely  fi-om 
that  vast  aud  fertile  region  which  lies  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers,  now  embracing  live  States  and  one 
territory.  The  next  of  the  series  is  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, which  excluded  the  South  from  that  large  portion  of 
Louisiana  which  lies  nortli  of  30"  30',  cxcL-pting  whait  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Stale  of  Missouri.  The  last  of  the  series  ex- 
cluded the  South  from  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Tenitory. 
All  these,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  were  what  arc  called 
slave  territories,  and  not  free  soil ;  that  is,  tcmtories  belong- 
ing to  blnveholding  powers  and  open  to  the  emigration  of 
niastci^  with  their  slaves.     By  these  aeveral  acts,  the  South 
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was  excludwl  finm  1,338,025  eqnare  milefi — ^an  extent  of 
country  consiiU'rably  exceeding  iho  entire  valley  of  the 
'Mississilipi.  To  tlie  South  was  lefl  the  jwrtiou  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louiflittua  lying  south  of  36"  30',  awl  the  portion 
north  of  it  included  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  tlte  por 
tion  Ijins;  south  nf  3G°  30',  including  the  States  of  Louiai- 
nna  and  Arkanwi'^,  and  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  latter, 
and  south  of  36"  3f>',  called  the  Indian  country.  These, 
with  the  Territory  of  Florida,  now  the  State,  make,  in  the 
whole,  283,503  s<|uare  miles.  To  this  muBt  be  added  the 
territory  acquirfxl  with  Texas.  If  the  whole  should  bo 
mldcxl  to  thr  Southuru  aectiou,  it  would  make  an  inci'ease  of 
325,520,  which  would  make  the  whole  lofl  to  the  Sonth, 
609,023.  But  a  lai^-e  jmrt  of  Texas  is  still  in  contest  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  which  leavcti  it  uucertaiu  xvhat  will 
be  the  real  extent  of  the  iiortion  of  territory  that  may  be 
left  to  the  South. 

I  have  not  included  tho  territory  recently  fu;quire<l  by 
the  treaty  with  Mcxiai.  The  North  is  makinj;  the  most 
strenuous  ctTorts  to  appropriHte  the  whole  I*)  herself,  by  ex- 
cluding the  South  from  eveiy  foot  of  it.  If  she  should  suc- 
ceed, it  will  add  to  that  Irom  which  the  South  has  Htrt!>uly 
been  excluded,  526,078  «]uare  miles,  and  would  iucreaae  the 
whole  which  the  Xorth  has  appropriated  to  herself,  to 
1,764,023,  not  including;  the  portion  that  she  may  snccced 
iu  excludin^j;  us  from  in  Texas.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  the 
United  States,  since  they  declared  their  independence,  JoavA 
acquired  2,373,046  wpiare  miles  of  territory,  fironi  which  the 
North  will  have  excluded  the  South,  if  she  should  succeed  tn 
monopolizing  the  newly  acquired  territories,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  leaving  to  the  South  but  about  one- 
fourth. 

Such  is  the  tirst  and  great  cause  that  has  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  l»etween  the  two  Bections  in  the  Oovernmenl. 
>^  The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  disbursementa 
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vliich  ]i.i8  been  ndupted  by  thu  Government.  It  i&  well 
known  tliat  tbe  Govenimeut  lios  derived  ils  revenue  uiainly 
from  duties  on  ioiporta.  I  shall  not  iindertuke  to  sbow  that 
such  duties  must  necessarily  fall  mainly  on  tlie  exporting 
States,  and  that  the  South,  as  the  great  cxpoiting  {iortiou  of 
the  Union,  has  in  reality  paid  vastly  more  than  her  due  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  ;  because  I  deem  it  nnncceswiry,  as 
the  subject  has  on  so  many  occasions  been  fully  discuased. 
Nor  shall  I,  for  the  same  reaauii,  undert-ike  to  rhow  that  a 
far  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  has  been  disLun^  at  the 
North,  than  its  due  share  ;  and  tliat  the  joint  effect  of  these 
causes  has  been,  t<>  transfer  a  vast  amount  from  South  to 
Koith,  which,  under  an  e(j[ual  system  of  revenue  and  lUa- 
bursemeuts,  wuidd  not  have  been  lost  to  her.  If  to  this  be 
added,  that  mauy  of  the  duties  were  imposed,  not  for  reve- 
nue, but  for  protection, — that  is,  intended  to  put  money,  not 
in  the  treasury,  but  directly  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufac- 
turers,— some  coi)ception  may  bo  formed  of  the  imnienfie 
amount  wliich,  in  the  long  course  of  sixty  yeant,  lias  been 
transferred  from  South  to  North.  There  are  no  data  by 
which  it  can  be  estinrnted  mtli  uny  certainty  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  it  auiounta  to  hundreds  of  uiilliuns  of  dollars. 
Under  the  must  modemtu  estimate,  it  wouhl  be  HufEeieut  to 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  tlie  North,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
oeaHti  her  [lupulatiuu  by  attractiug  euiigratiuu  frum  idl 
qoarteni  to  that  section. 

TbiB,  combined  with  tlie  great  primar}'  cause,  amply  ex- 
plains wliy  the  North  has  acquired  a  prepouderance  in  every 
department  of  the  Government  by  its  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  population  and  States.  The  former,  as  has  been 
shown,  has  increased,  in  fifty  years,  2,400,000  over  that  of 
the  SiiUth.  This  increase  of  population,  during  so  long  a 
period,  is  balisfacturily  accounted  for,  by  tlic  number  of  em- 
igrants, and  the  increase  of  tUeir  descendants,  which  have 
neen  attracted  to  the  Norchorn  section  from  Europe  and  the 
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South,  in  couseqiieuce  of  t!ic  advantages  derived  (Vom  the 
causes  assigned.  If  they  had  not  cxintcd — if*  the  South  had 
retained  all  the  capital  which  has  been  extracted  from  her 
Ity  the  fiscal  action  of  (he  Government ;  and,  if  ii  had  not 
l>een  excluded  hy  tlie  ordinimce  of  1787  and  the  Missouri 
cnmpromise.  from  the  region  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Blisaissippi  rivfts,  and  betwuen  tho  Mississippi  and  the  Roclcy 
Mountains  uortliof  3fi°  30' — it  scarcely  Admits  of  a  doubt, 
tliat  it  would  hare  divided  the  emigration  with  the  North, 
and  by  rctaining^  her  own  people,  would  have  at  least  equalled 
the  North  in  ])opnIation  mider  the  eensus  'of  1840,  and 
probably  uudcr  tliut  Jihout  to  he  talien.  She  would  also,  if 
she  had  retained  her  equal  rights  in  those  territories,  have 
maintaine<l  an  equality  in  the  number  of  Stales  with  the 
North,  and  have  preserved  the  equilibrium  between  tho  two 
sections  that  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  loss,  then,  of  the  equilibrinm  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  this  Government. 

But  while  thesemea-sures  were  destroying  tho  equilibrimu 
Iwtween  the  two  sections,  the  action  of  the  tiovcmraent  wtw 
Icadim;  to  a  radical  change  in  its  character,  by  concx'ntra- 
ting  oil  the  power  of  tho  systcni  in  itself.  The  occasion  will 
not  permit  me  to  trace  the  measures  by  which  this  great 
change  has  been  consummated.  If  it  did,  it  would  out  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  process  commenced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Government ;  and  that  it  proceeded,  ahnost  with- 
out intemiptiun,  step  by  step,  unlil  it  absorbed  virtnally  its 
entire  powers ;  but  without  };oing  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess to  establish  the  tact,  it  may  be  done  satisfactorily  by  u 
verj'  short  statement. 

That  the  Qovernment  claims,  aud  practically  maintains 
the  right  to  decide  in  the  Inst  resort,  as  to  tho  extent  of  its 
jwwore,  will  scarcely  bo  denied  by  any  one  conversant  with 
tho  political  history  nf  the  country.  That  it  also  chiims  the 
right  to  resort  to  force  to  maintain  whatever  power  it  claims, 
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against  all  opposition,  is  equally  certain.  Indeed  it  is  appa- 
rent, from  what  we  daily  hear,  that  this  has  become  the  pre- 
Toiling  and  fixed  opinion  of  a  great  mnjority  of  the  conimu^ 
nity.  Now,  I  ask,  what  limitatiim  can  possibly  be  jtlaced 
npuD  the  powers  ol'  a  guvt-nuuent  claiming  and  exercising 
such  nghts  ?  Andf  if  nono  can  be,  how  can  the  separate 
governments  of  the  States  maintain  and  protect  the  pow- 
ers reser\X'd  to  them  by  the  constitution — or  the  people  of 
the  several  States  maintain  thoso  which  are  reserved  to 
them,  and  among  <ither8_.  the  sovereign  powers  by  which  tliey 
ordained  and  established,  not  only  their  separate  State  Con- 
stitutions and  Governments,  but  also  the  Oimstitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  ?  But,  if  they  have  no 
constitutional  means  of  maintaining  them  against  the  right 
clumed  by  this  Government,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
hold  them  at  its  pleasure  and  discretion,  and  that  all  the 
powers  of  tlic  system  are  in  reality  concentrated  in  it.  It 
also  follows,  that  the  character  of  the  Government  has  been 
changed  in  consequence,  from  a  federal  republic,  as  it  origi- 
nally came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  into  a  great  na- 
tional conBolidated  democracy.  It  has  indeed,  at  present, 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  not  one  of  the  for- 
mer, although  it  Ktill  retains  its  outward  form. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined 
that  the  North  has  acqiiircd  a  decided  ascendency 
department  of  this  Government,  and  throuj 
trol'ovcr  all  the  powers  of  the  system.  A  single  section  gov- 
erned by  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  has  now,  in 
fact,  the  control  of  the  Government  and  the  entire  powers 
of  the  system.  What  was  once  a  constitutional  federal  re- 
public, is  now  converted,  in  reality,  into  ono  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  and  as  desjmtic  in  its  ten- 
dency as  any  absolute  guvermnent  that  ever  existed. 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  control  owr  the 
Qo\-erument,  it  is  manifest,  that  on  all  questions  between  it 
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and  the  South,  where  there  is  a  diversity  uf  intereeU,  the 
iutcrest  of  the  hitter  will  he  sacrificed  to  the  former,  howevei 
opprcsaivo  the  cflects  may  be ;  an  the  South  j>ossc8soa  uo 
lueaiia  by  which  it  can  resist,  through  the  action  of  the  Qov- 
erument.  But  if  there  was  no  quc«tiua  of  vital  itnt>ortaacc 
to  the  South,  in  reference  to  which  there  was  a  diversity  ot 
views  between  the  two  sections,  this  state  of  things  might 
bo  endured,  without  the  hanird  of  destruction  to  tlio  South. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  a  question  of  vital  im-  -\ 
porlauco  to  the  Boutlierii  section,  iu  reference  ly  which  the 
views  and  feelingH  of  the  two  sections  are  ns  opposite  and 
hostile  as  they  can  possibly  ho. 

— '-  I  i-efer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the 
Southern  scctiou,  which  couslitutes  a  vital  portion  of  her 
social  organizatiua,  Kvery  portion  of  the  North  entertains 
views  and  feelings  more  or  less  hostile  to  it.  Those  most 
op|K)sed  and  hostile,  regard  it  as  a  sin,  and  consider  them- 
selves under  the  most  saci'ecl  obligation  to  use  every  effort  to 
destroy  it.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  they  canceivo  they 
have  power,  they  regard  theniselvca  as  implicated  in  the  sin, 
and  responsible  for  not  BUpprcssins^  it  by  the  use  of  all  and 
every  ineauH.  Those  less  opposed  antl  hostile,  regard  It  u 
u  crime — an  oUunce  against  humanity,  as  they  call  it ;  aoflt 
although  not  bo  fanatical,  feci  thcmselvca  bound  to  use  all 
efforts  to  effect  the  some  object ;  while  those  who  are  least 
opposed  and  hostile,  regartl  it  us  a  blot  and  a  stain  on  thu 
character  of  what  they  call  the  Nation,  and  feel  themselves 
accordmgly  hound  to  give  it  no  oinntenancc  or  sup{>ort. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Southern  section  regards  the  relation 
as  one  which  cannot  bo  destroyed  without  subjecting  the 
two  r..ce8  to  the  greatest  calamity,  and  the  section  to  jkjv- 
erty,  desohition,  and  wretchedness  ;  and  acconlingly  they 
feel  bound,  by  every  consideration  of  interest  and  safety,  io 
defend  it. 

■^      This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North  towards  the 
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orgaiii2»tion  of  the  Suiith  lonjj  lay  doituant,  but  it 
only  required  some  cause  to  act  on  those  who  lirlt  most  in- 
tensely that  they  were  responsiblo  fur  its  continuancCj  to 
call  it  into  action.  The  incrcatttng  power  of  thii*  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  control  of  the  Northern  section  ovtr  all  ItH 
departments,  furnished  the  caiise.  It  waa  ibis  which  mode 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  that  there  was  little 
or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the  Government  from  doing  what- 
ever it  might  choose  to  do.  This  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
put  the  most  fanatical  portion  of  the  North  in  action,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  existing  relation  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South.  -J 

The  first  organized  movement  towards  it  commenced  in 
1835.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  societies  were  organized, 
presses  established,  lecturers  sent  forth  to  excite  the  people 
of  the  North,  and  incendiary  publications  scattered  over  the 

H  whole  South,  through  the  innil  The  South  wsis  thoroughly 
aroused.  Meetings  were  held  every  where,  and  resululions 
adopted,  calling  ujwu  the  North  to  apply  a  remedy  to  arrest 
the  threatened  evil,  and  pledging  themselves  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  their  own  protection,  if  it  was  not  arrested.  At  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  petitions  poured  in  from  the  North, 
calling  upon  Congress  to  abolish  slaver;-  in  the  District  of 

H  Columbia,  and  to  prohibit,  what  they  called,  the  internal 
»lftvc  traile  between  the  States — announcing  at  the  imme 
time,  that  their  ultimate  object  was  let  abolish  ulaverj',  not 
only  in  the  District,  but  in  the  Btates  and  throughout 
the  Union.  At  this  period,  the  number  engaged  in  the 
agitation  was  small,  and  possessed  little  or  no  jiersonal  in- 
fluence. 

Neither  party  in  Congress  had,  at  that  lime,  any  fiympa- 
thy  with  them  or  their  cause.  The  momiters  of  each  party 
presented  their  iwtitions  with  great  reluctance.  Ncvcrthc- 
leas,  small  and  contemptible  as  the  party  then  was,  both 

B     of  the  great  pjirties  of  the  North  dreaded  them.     They  felt, 
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that  though  small,  they  were  organized  in  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject which  had  n  great  nnd  a  commaudiDg  influence  over  thu 
Northern  mint).  Each  party,  on  that  account,  feared  to 
oppoBc!  their  petitions,  lest  tho  opposite  party  hIiouU  take 
advantage  of  the  one  who  might  du  bo,  by  favoring  them. 
The  effect  was,  that  both  united  in  insisting  that  the  peti- 
tions should  bo  rcccivL-d,  and  that  Con^esii  should  talre 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  To  justify  their  course,  they 
tot»k  the  extraonlinary  grouad,  that  Congress  was  bound  to 
receive  petitions  on  every  subject,  however  objectionable  they 
might  be,  and  whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject.  These  views  prevailed  in  the  Ilonse  of 
Representatives,  and  partially  in  the  Senate;  and  thus  t-ho 
party  succeeded  in  their  first  movements,  in  gaining  what 
they  proposed — a  position  in  Congress,  from  which  agitation 
could  be  extended  over  the  whole  Union.  This  was  tlie 
commencement  of  the  agitation,  which  has  ever  aince  con- 
tinued, and  which,  as  is  now  acknowledged,  has  endangered 
the  Union  itself. 

As  for  myseli',  I  believed  at  that  early  period,  if  the 
party  who  got  up  the  jietitions  should  succeed  in  goltwg 
Congress  to  take  jurisdiction,  that  agitation  would  follow, 
and  that  it  would  in  the  end,  if  not  arrested,  destroy  the 
Union.  I  then  so  expressed  myself  in  debate,  and  colled 
upon  both  parties  to  take  gronnda  against  assuming  juris- 
diction ;  but  in  vaiu.  Hud  my  voice  been  heeded,  and  had 
Congress  refused  to  take  jurisdiction,  by  the  united  voted 
of  all  parties,  the  agitation  wliich  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  fanatical  zeal  that  gives  impulse  to  the 
agitation,  and  which  has  brought  us  to  our  present  perilous 
condition,  would  have  become  extinguished,  from  the  want 
of  fnel  to  feed  the  flame.  That  was  the  time  for  the  North 
to  have  shown  her  devotion  to  the  Union  ;  but,  unfor- 
'unately,  both  of  the  great  parties  of  that  section  were  so 
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intent  on  obtaining  or  retaining  party  iMwOdbncy,  that  uU 
other  conBidcrations  were  overlooked  or  folgotten. 

What  haa  since  followed  ore  but  naturul  consequences. 
With  the  success  of  their  first  movement,  this  small  fanati- 
cal party  l>egau  to  acijuire  strength  ;  and  with  that,  to  be- 
come an  object  of  courtship  to  both  the  great  parties.  The 
nccetuary  oonseqneoce  was,  a  further  increase  of  power,  and 
a  gradual  tainting  of  the  opinions  of  both  of  the  other  par- 
ties with  their  doctrines,  until  the  infection  has  extended 
over  both;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
North,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  the  original 
abolition  imrty,  which  still  preserves  its  distinctive  organiza- 
tion, hardly  ever  fail,  when  it  comes  to  acting,  to  co-operate 
in  carrying  out  their  measures.  With  the  iacrcoao  of  their 
influence,  they  extended  the  sphere  of  their  action.  In  a  sliort 
time  after  Ihe  commencement  of  their  first  movement,  they 
hod  acquired  suflicient  influence  to  induce  the  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  Northern  States  to  pass  acts,  wliicii  in  efll-ct 
abrogated  the  clause  of  the  constitution  that  provides  for 
the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves.  Not  long  ailer,  {jctitions 
followed  to  abolish  slavery  in  forts,  un45a7,iue8,  and  dock- 
yards, and  nil  otliLT  jilaces  where  Cuugress  had  exclusive 
power  of  legislation.  This  was  fullowcd  hy  petitions  and  rcso- 
ItttiODS  of  legislatures  of  the  Northern  States,  and  popular 
meetings,  to  excUule  the  Southern  States  from  all  territories 
acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
any  State  hereafter  into  tbo  Union,  which,  by  its  constitution, 
does  not  ])rohibit.  slaver)-.  And  Congicss  is  invoked  to  do  all 
this,  exjMcssly  with  the  view  to  the  final  abolition  of  slaverj'  in 
the  States.  That  has  been  avowed  to  be  the  ultimate  object 
from  ihe  beginning  of  the  agitation  until  the  ]>rcsont  time  ; 
and  yet  the  groat  body  of  both  parties  of  the  North,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  ultlnnigb  disavowing  (ho  abo- 
litionists, have  co-oj)eratod  with  them  in  almost  all  their 
measures. 
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Such  u  a  brief  history  uf  tho  aj^tation,  ua  fur  as  it  haa 
yet  advanced.  Now  I  ask,  Senators,  what  ifi  there  to  pre- 
vent its  further  progress,  until  it  litlfilsthe  -ultimate  end  pn>- 
|K>8ed,  unless  gomn  decisive  mcosxire  sTiouW  ho  ndopted  to 
jirevent  it  ?  Hjia  any  one  of  the  anises,  which  hiis  added  to  its 
iuerease  from  its  original  Hiual)  and  cuutemptiblo  iM^nning 
until  it  hasattained  its  present  nia^nit  ude,  diminished  in  force  ? 
Is  the  original  cause  of  tho  movement — thnt  slavery  is  a  un, 
and  ought  to  be  sapprcftsed — weaker  now  than  at  the  com- 
mencement P  Or  is  th(!  abuliti(»n  jtarty  less  numerous  or 
in£ttential,  or  have  'hey  le-ss  influence  with,  or  control  over 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  Noith  in  elections  ?  Or  has 
the  South  greater  means  of  influencing  or  controlling  the 
moveuK^nta  nf  this  Governnu-nt  now,  than  it  bad  when 
the  uyilatiou  comnieuccd  ■*  To  nil  these  qucstiuns  hul  owe 
answer  coa  bo  given  :  No — no— no.  The  very  revor--e  is 
true.  Instead  <if  being  weukcT,  all  the  elements  in  favor 
of  agitation  are  stronger  now  tiian  they  were  in  183 j,  whan 
it  lirst  commenced,  while  all  the  cletucnts  of  influence  on 
the  part  ol*  the  Houth  are  weaker.  Unless  something  deci- 
sive is  dune,  X  again  ask,  what  ia  to  stop  this  agitation,  be- 
fore the  great  and  tinal  object  at  which  it  oims— the  aboh- 
tion  of  slavery  ia  the  States — is  consummated  ?  Is  it,  then, 
not  cortfiin,  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  arrest  it,  the 
South  will  Ijc  forced  to  chouse  between  abolition  and  seces- 
sion ?  ludeed,  as  cvcuts  arc  now  moving,  it  will  not  require 
the  South  to  secede,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Agita- 
tion will  of  itself  etfcct  it,  of  which  its  past  history  furuishes 
abundant  proof — as  I  shall  next  proceed,  to  show. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  disumou  eon  be  cf* 
fected  by  a  single  blow.  Tho  cords  which  bo\ind  these 
States  together  in  one  common  Union,  are  far  too  numerous 
and  powerful  for  that.  Ulsuniou  must  be  the  work  of  lime. 
It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and  successively,  that  the 
cords  can  be  snapped,  until  the  whole  fabric  falls  astmder. 


Already  the  a^^itation  of  the  slavery  question  iias  snapped 
Bomo  of  the  most  important,  nnii  hu»  greatly  wettkencil  all 
the  olbcni,  as  I  shall  prtx'ccd  to  show. 

The  cnrtls  thnt  bind  the  States  tof^ether  are  not  only  "7 
many,  hut  various  in  character     Some  are  spiritual  or  occlc- 
siastical ;  somo  political ;  others  soclaL     Some  appertain  to 
the  houeftt  confened  by  the  Union,  and  othento  the  fooling 
of  duty  and  obligation. 

The  strongest  of  thoso  of  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  na- 
ture, consisted  in  the  unity  of  the  great  religions  denomi- 
nations, all  of  which  originally  embraced  the  whole  Union. 
All  these  denominations,  with  the  exception,  perhops,  of  the 
Catholics,  were  orgHnizeil  very  ranch  upon  the  principle  of 
our  iHilitical  institutions.  IJeginning  with  suialler  meet- 
ings, corresponding  with  the  poUliL'al  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, their  organization  tcmtinatcd  in  one  great  central  assoni- 
blogc,  corresponding  #m"  nmch  with  the  character  of  Con- 
gress. At  these  loeetingB  the  princijial  clergymen  n.nd  lay 
members  of  the  respective  denominations,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  met  tn  tnuisact  business  relating  to  their  common 
concerns.  Tt  was  not  confined  to  what  u]ipertaiued  to  the 
doctrines  and  disciplin«  of  the  respective  denominations,  but 
extended  to  plans  for  diasemirnting  the  Bihle — establishing 
miesiona,  di.strihiiting  tmcts — and  uf  cstftblishing  presses  for 
the  publication  of  tracts,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  with  a 
view  of  diffusing  religious  inftirmation.— and  for  the  support 
of  their  respective  doctrines  and  creeds.  All  this  combined 
contributed  groitly  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union. 
The  ties  which  held  each  d(?nominatinn  together  formed  a 
strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole  Union  together ;  but,  pow- 
erful as  they  were,  they  have  not  lieen  able  to  resist  the  ex- 
plosive etleet  of  slavery  agitation, 

The  first  of  these  cords  wlricli  snajiped,  under  its  explo- 
sive force,  was  that  of  the  powerful  Methodist  3*i])iscoj)aI 
Church      The  numerous  and  9trr)ng  ties  which  held  it  lo- 
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gether,  ai-u  all  broken,  and  il«  unity  goue.  They  now  form 
8q>nrato  churches;  and,  inetcsul  of  that  feeling  of  attach- 
ment and  dcvotiuu  to  the  intercBts  of  the  whulc  church 
which  was  formerly  felt,  they  are  now  arrayed  into  two  hos- 
tile bodies,  engaged  iu  litigation  about  what  was  formerly 
their  common  property. 

The  next  cord  that  snapped  was  that  uf  the  Bnptlgts — 
one  of  the  lai:ge6t  and  most  lespedable  of  ihc  denomina- 
tions. That  of  the  Preebyteriau  is  not  entirely  saapi>ed, 
but  some  of  its  strands  have  given  way.  That  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  18  the  only  one  of  the  four  jpt;at  Protestant 
denominations  which  remains  unhrofcca  and  entire. 

The  strongest  cord,  of  a  political  chamctcr,  consists  of  the 
many  and  powerfnl  ties  that  have  held  tt^ether  the  two 
(jrcat  parties  which  have,  with  some  modifications,  existed 
from  the  lieg^nning  of  the  Government.  They  both  extend- 
ed to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  amfc  strongly  contributed 
to  hold  all  its  parts  tttgetlicr.  But  this  powerful  conl  has 
fared  no  better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted,  fur  a  long 
time,  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  agitation,  but  has  tinoUy 
ennppwl  under  its  force — if  not  entirely,  in  a  f^reat  measure. 
Nor  is  there  one  of  the  remaining  cordtt  which  haa  not 
iMien  greatly  weakened.  To  this  extent  the  Union  has  al- 
ready been  destroyed  by  aj^itation,  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be,  by  sundering  and  weakening  the  cords  which  bind  it  to- 
gether. 

If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  same  force,  acting  with  in- 
creased intensity,  as  has  been  shown,  will  finally  snap  every 
cord,  when  nothing  will  be  left  to  hold  the  States  together 
except  force.  But,  surely,  that  can,  with  no  ju-opricty  of 
langtiagc,  be  called  a  Union,  when  the  only  means  by  which 
the  weaker  is  held  connected  with  the  stronger  portion  is 
force.  It  may,  indeed,  keep  them  connected  ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  partake  much  more  of  the  character  of  subjuga- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger,  than  the 
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uniun  uf  fa>e,  independent,  and  sovereign  States,  in  ime  con- 
federation, att  Ihey  stooil  iu  the  early  sLagcs  of*  tlic  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Union.  . 


Having  now,  Senators,  explained  what  it  is  that  endan- 
gers the  Union,  and  traced  it  to  its  cause^  and  explained  its 
nature  and  character,  tlie  <|UtiBttuii  a^^ain  recurp — How  can 
the  Union  be  saved  ?  To  this  1  answer,  there  is  but  one 
way  by  which  it  con  be — and  that  is — by  adopting  sucli 
measures  as  will  satisfy  the  States  bc-louging  to  the  Southern 
section,  that  they  can  remain  in  the  Uniuu  coosisteutly  with 
their  honor  and  their  safety.  There  is,  again,  oidy  one  way 
by  which  this  con  he  eflected,  and  that  is — by  removing  the 
causes  by  which  this  belief  has  been  produced,  Po  this,  and 
discontent  will  cease — harmony  and  kind  fetdings  between 
the  sections  be  restored — and  every  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  Union  removed.  Tlio  tpiestion,  then,  is — How  can 
this  be  done  ?  But,  before  i  undertake  to  answer  this 
question,  I  propose  to  show  by  what  the  Union  cannot  bo 
saved. 

It  cannot,  then,  he  siived  "l>y  eulogies  on  the  Union,  how- 
ever splendid  or  numerous.  The  cry  of  "  Union,  Union — 
the  glorious  Union  I"  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than  the 
ciy  of  "  Health,  health — glorious  health  !"  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  can  save  a  piitient  lying  dangerously  ill.  Ho  long  as 
the  Union,  instesid  nf  being  rcganied  as  a  protector,  is  regarded 
in  the  opposite  cliaraeter,  by  not  much  less  than  a  majority 
of  tlie  States,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conciliate  tlicui 
by  pronouncing  eulogies  on  it. 

Besides  tliis  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly  from  those 
whom  wo  cannot  believe  to  lie  sincere.  It  usually  comes  from 
our  assailants.  But  we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  sincere  ; 
for,  if  they  hived  the  Uniuu,  they  would  necessarily  be  de- 
voted to  the  constitution.  It  made  the  Union, — and  to  de- 
stroy the  constitution  would  bo  to  destroy  the  Union.     Bat 
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the  only  rcliablo  and  certain  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  con- 
stitution is,  to  abstain,  on  the  one  hand,  from  violating  it, 
]tnd  to  repel,  on  the  other,  all  attempts  to  violate  it.  It  is 
only  liy  faitlifully  perConning  thtisu  high  dutleathat  the  con- 
stiliitiou  can  be  preserved,  and  with  it  the  Uuiou. 

But  how  stands  the  prolcssion  of  devotion  to  the  Union 
by  (iiir  assailants,  when  brought  tn  this  test  ?  Have  they 
iibstalncd  from  violating  the  constitution  ?  Let  the  many 
acts  passed  by  the  Northern  States  to  set  aside  and  annul  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  providing  for  the  delivery  up  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  answer.  I  cite  this,  not  that  it  is  the  only  instance 
(for  there  are  many  others),  but  because  the  violation  in  this 
particular  is  tw  notorious  and  palpable  to  be  denied.  Again: 
have  tliey  stood  forth  faithfully  to  repel  violations  of  the 
constitution  ?  Let  their  course  in  reference  tu  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question,  which  was  commenced  and  has  been 
carried  on  for  fifteen  years,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  abol- 
ishing; slavery  in  the  States — an  objuct  all  at-knowleilged  to 
bo  unconstitutioinil — iiiiswcr.  Let  them  show  a  single  in- 
stance, during  tliis  long  period,  in  which  tliey  have  denounced 
the  agitators  or  their  attempts  to  eflect  what  is  admitted  lo 
be  unconstitutional,  or  a  single  measure  which  they  have 
brought  forward  lor  that  purpose.  How  can  we,  with  all 
these  facts  before  us,  believe  that  they  are  sincere  in  their 
profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  or  avoid  believing  their 
profession  is  but  intended  to  increase  the  vigor  of  their  as- 
saults and  to  weaken  the  foi-ce  of  onr  resistance  ? 

Nor  can  wo  regard  the  profession  of  devotion  to  the 
Union,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  our  assailants,  as 
aineere,  when  they  pronounce  eulogies  upon  the  Union,  en- 
dently  with  the  intent  of  charging  us  with  disunion,  without 
uttering  one  word  of  denunciation  against  our  o-ssailanls. 
If  friends  of  the  Union,  their  course  sliould  bo  ta  unite  with 
U8  in  repelling  these  assaults,  and  denouncing  the  authors  or 
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encmieB  of  tUe  Union.  Why  they  livoid  thin,  and  pumue 
the  course  thay  do,  it  is  for  them  to  explain. 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  iiiTohini;;  tho  iitime  of  the 
illustrious  Southerner  whose  naortul  remains  repose  oti  iho 
western  biink  of  llie  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  \k — it  blave- 
bolder  and  a  planter.  We  have  studied  hlb  historr,  and  lind 
nothing  in  it  to  justify  Hubniisaiou  to  wrong.  On  the  contra- 
ry, his  ga-at  fame  rests  on  tlic  solid  fouudation.,  that,  while 
ho  wns  careful  to  avoid  doing  ii\Toiig  to  others,  hu  was  prompt 
and  decided  in  repelUog  wrong.  1  trust  that,  in  this  respect, 
we  profited  by  his  exani])le. 

Nor  can  wc  Hud  auy  thing  in  }iis  history  to  deter  us  from 
Bccediug  from  the  Uuion,  should  it  fail  to  fulfil  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  by  being  permanently  and  hupi-- 
Icssly  converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing  instead  of  j)rt>- 
tecting  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  tind  much  in  his  cxumple 
to  encourage  us,  should  we  be  forced  to  the  extremity  of  do- 
cidiug  between  Bubmit^ion  and  disunion. 

There  existed  tlienj  as  well  as  now.  a  union — that  be- 
tween the  parent  countrj-  and  her  then  colonies.  It  was  a 
union  that  had  much  to  endear  it  to  tlie  people  of  the  col- 
onies. Uuder  its  protecting  and  superintcudiug  care,  the 
coloiucs  were  planted  and  grew  up  and  jirospered,  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  until  they  became  populous  and 
wealthy.  ItsbencfitH  were  not  limited  to  them.  Their  ex- 
tensive agricultural  and  other  protluctioiiB,  gavo  birth  to  a 
flourishing  commerce,  which  richly  rewarded  the  parent  coun- 
try for  the  trouliK'und  expeu-se  of  estabUshiiig  and  pnitocting 
them.  Wiishington  was  bom  and  grew  up  to  uiauhuod  under 
that  union.  He  acquired  his  early  distinction  in  its  scn'ice, 
and  (here  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tachwi  to  it.  But  his  devotion  was  a  rational  one.  He  wjui 
attached  to  it,  not  as  an  end,  but  us  a  means  to  an  end. 
When  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  end,  luid,  instead  of  atTonliug  pro- 
tection, was  converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing  the  col- 
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unieH,  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  bis  sword,  and  head  tho 
great  movement  b;  wluch  that  union  wag  for  ever  severed, 
und  theimlfpenduiice  of  these  States  established.  Tliiswaa 
the  great  und  cro^^llitIg  glory  ot'  his  lite,  which  ha^  spread  his 
fame  over  the  whole  globe,  uud  will  transmit  it  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

Nor  can  the  plan  propostxl  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  nor  that  of  the  administration  save  the 
Union.  I  shall  pass  by,  wiihuut  remark,  the  phm  proposed 
by  the  Renator,  and  jirocuud  directly  to  tho  consideration  of 
that  of  the  JittminiHtratioii.  I  iiowever  assure  the  distin- 
^lished  and  able  Senator,  that,  in  taking  this  course,  no  dis- 
res|K;ct  whatever  is  intended  to  him  or  liis  plan.  I  have 
adopted  it,  becuuse  so  many  Senators  of  dislinguished  abili- 
ties, who  were  present  when  he  delivered  Ids  sjiccch,  and  ex- 
plained his  plan,  and  who  were  fully  capable  to  do  justice  to 
the  side  Ihcy  support,  have  rcplietl  to  him. 

The  plan  of  the  administration  cannot  save  the  UnioD, 
because  it  can  have  no  effect  whatever,  towards  satisfying 
the  States  composing  the  southern  section  of  the  Union,  that 
they  can,  consistently  with  safety  and  honor,  remain  in  the 
Union.  It  is,  in  fuct,  but  a  muditicatiou  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso. It  proposes  to  effect  the  same  object, — to  exclude  the 
South  from  all  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  treaty.  It 
is  well  kuowu  that  the  South  is  united  against  tlie  Wilmot 
Proviso,  and  has  committed  itself  by  solemn  resolutions,  to 
resist,  should  it  be  adopted.  Its  opposition  is  nol  to  the  name, 
but  that  which  it  proposes  to  tjjfcct.  That,  the  Southern 
States  hold  to  be  unconstitutional,  unjust,  inconsistent  with 
their  equality  as  membera  of  the  common  Union,  and  cal- 
culated to  destroy  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections.  These  objections  eciimlly  apply  to  what,  for 
brevity,  I  will  call  the  Kxecutive  Proviso.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  Wilmot,  except  in  the  mode  of 
effecting  the  object ;  and  in  that  respect,  1  must  say,  that  the 
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latter  is  much  the  least  objectiooable.  It  goes  to  itn  objcut 
openly,  LolUly,  and  distinctly.  It  elniius  for  Oougrcss  un- 
limited power  over  the  tcrritoriea,  and  proposes  to  assert  it 
over  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  a  positive  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  Not  bo  the  Executive.'  Proviso,  It  takes 
I  indirect  course,  and  in  oitler  to  elude  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  thereby  avoid  encountering  the  uulted  and  detRrmined 
resistance  of  the  South,  it  denies,  by  implication,  tlie  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  kgisUtu  for  the  torritoricp,  and  clainiB 
the  ri^ht  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  iiilmbitnuts  of  the 
territories.  But  to  eftect  the  object  of  excliidiii<;  the  Soutli,  it 
takes  caiv,  in  tlituiiean  time,  to  let  id  emigrants  frijely  from 
the  Northern  States  and  all  other  quartere,  except  from  the 
South,  which  it  talit-s  special  care  lo  e.xi;ludc  by  hulrling  up 
tu  them  the  danger  of  having  their  slaves  liberated  under  the 
Mexican  laws.  The  necessary  consequence  is  to  exclude  tlio 
South  from  the  territory,  just  as  effectually  ni<  wouM  the 
Wilmot  Troviso,  The  only  difference  in  lliis  respect  ih,  timt 
what  oue  proposes  to  elfect  directly  and  openly,  the  other 
proposes  to  effect  indirectly  and  covertly. 

But  the  Executive  Proviso  is  more  objectionable  than  the 
WiJuiot,  in  another  and  more  important  jiarticidar.  The 
latter,  to  effect  its  object,  inflicts  a  dangeroufl  wound  upon 
the  constitution,  by  depriving  the  Southern  States,  as  joint 
IMirtners  and  owners  uf  the  territories,  of  their  rights  in  fhem; 
but  it  inflicts  im  greater  wuund  ihmi  la  absolutely  iieeessar}' 
to  effect  its  object.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  while  it 
inflicts  the  same  wound,  inflicts  others  equally  great,  and.  if 
|K>seiblc,  greater,  as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  explain. 

In  claiming  the  right  for  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  Con- 
gress, to  legislate  for  the  territories,  the  Exccurivo  Proviso, 
assumes  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  territoricH  is  vested 
in  the  former  :  or  to  express  it  in  the  hinguagc  used  iu  a  rCH- 
itktion  offered  by  one  of  the  Senators  from  Texas  (  General 
Houston,  now  absent),  they  have   "  the  same  inherent  right 
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of  seif-governTnent  as  iho  {>cople  in  the  States."  The  as* 
sumption  is  utterly  uDfoundi-d,  unconstitutional,  without  ex- 
iimpte,  nud  contrary  to  the  entire  j>i-aclioe  of  the  Govcntmeut, 
tVom  it*  commencement  to  the  ].re5ent  time,  ns  t  p1i»II  pro- 
coed  tu  rHow. 

The  recent  movement  of  individuals  in  California  to  (oriu 
a  ronHtitutinn  imd  a  State  govenimentj  aud  to  nppoiut  Si'nw- 
tors  and  Kcpn»ientii lives,  is  (he  tirst  fruit  of  this  monatToiu 
asBumjitiou.  If  the  individuals  whu  luade  this  movement 
had  <5()neiiito  Californift  as  adventurers,  and  if,  ossuch.  they 
had  conquered  the  territory  aud  eslalilislied  lUcir  indepcu- 
denee,  the  sovereignly  of  the  country  would  hove  been  vested 
in  them,  as  a  sepamte  and  independent  community.  Id  that 
case,  they  would  have  imd  the  right  to  form  n  constitution, 
and  to  CBtnblish  apjvemment  for  Ihomselves ;  and  if,  after- 
wards, they  thought  proper  to  apply  to  Congress  for  admis- 
sidu  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereigu  and  independent  State, 
all  thiflwoidd  have  been  regtilar,  and  according  tu  established 
princi]»IeB.  But  mich  i»  nut  the  case.  It  wait  the  I'nitod 
States  who  conquered  Califumia  and  iinally  acquired  It  by 
ta-uty.  Tho  sovereignty,  of  course,  is  vested  In  them,  and 
not  in  the  individuals  who  have  attempted  to  fi)rm  a  cyneii- 
tution  and  a  i^tAte  without  their  consent.  All  this  is  clear, 
beyond  cnntroversy  unless  it  cau  Imj  shown  that  they  have 
since  lost  or  been  divested  of  their  sovemgnty. 

Nor  is  it  lefifi  clear,  that  the  power  of  legishitiug  ov«rihe 
ocquii-ed  tcrritorj*  is  vostod  in  Congress,  and  not,  as  w  a«- 
fturoed,  in  the  inhahitants  of  the  territories.  Nono  can  deny 
that  the  (ioverniiient  nf  the  United  States  Iins  the  power  to 
acquire  territories,  either  \iy  \var  or  treaty  ;  but  if  tho  pow- 
er to  acquire  exists,  it  belongs  to  Cougre&s  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution. On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fiiT  the  con- 
Btilutiou  expressly  provides,  that  Congress  shall  have  jwwer 
**  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  aud  proper  to 
carry  into  execution  the  foro^ing  powers  "  (those  vested  in 
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CJongresg),  "  and  all  othf  r  powers  vested  by  this  constitution 
in  I  he  Oovenimeut  ui  the  Uuited  UtateSy  or  in  any  departniem 
orQ^cej-thereoC."  It  matters  not,  then,  where  tlio  ])owur  is 
vested  ;  for,  if  vest^xl  at  all  in  the  Governnieut  of  tbe  United 
States,  or  any  of  its  departments,  or  officers,  tiie  power  of 
carrj-ing  it  into  execution  is  clearly  vested  in  Congrese.  But 
this  iinporiiint  provision,  while  it  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
of  legislating  over  territories,  imposes  important  limitations 
on  its  exercise,  by  restricting  Congress  to  passiug  lawsncccs- 
sarj'  and  proper  for  carrying  the  power  into  execution,  Tho 
prolubition  extends,  not  only  to  all  laws  not  suitable  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  object  of  the  jjowcr,  but  also  to  all  that  are 
unjust,  unequni,  or  unfair, — for  all  such  laws  would  be  un- 
necessary and  improper,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

Havin*;  now  established,  Jieyond  cfintniversy,  that  the 
sovereignty  over  the  territories  is  vested  iu  the  Uuitetl  States, 
— that  is,  iu  the  several  States  composing  tho  Union, — and 
that  tbe  jiower  of  legislating  over  them  is  expresejy  vested  Id 
Congress,  it  follows,  that  the  individuals  in  California  who 
have  undertaken  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State,  and  to 
exercise  the  power  of  legislating  without  tht;  consent  of  Con- 
gress, have  usurped  the  Bovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  au- 
tiiurity  of  Congress,  and  have  acted  in  open  deliauee  of  both. 
In  other  words,  what  they  have  done  is  revolutionary  and  re- 
bellious in  its  character,  anarchical  iu  its  tendency,  and  cal 
culated  to  lead  to  the  moat  dangerous  consequeuues.  Had 
they  acted  from  premeditation  and  design,  it  would  have  been, 
in  fact,  actual  rebellion  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Tho  blame 
lies  much  h-ss  uium  thtmi  than  upon  those  who  havf  inducetl 
ihem  to  takf^  a  cuursi;  so  nncoiistitulioual  and  dangerous. 
They  have  beeu  led  into  it  by  language  held  here,  and  the 
course  pursued  i>y  the  Executive  branch  of  the  (jiovemmcut, 

I  have  not  seen  tho  answer  of  the  Executive  to  the 
calls  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  information 
as*  to  the  course  which  it  took,  or  the  part  which  it  acted,  in 
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roferenre  to  what  was  done  in  California.  I  iindLMstand  the 
aii»wcr»  have  uut  yet  l)u«n  |iriult'd.  But  therti  is  cuoujjb 
known  to  justify  thu  assertion,  that  those  who  profess  to  rep- 
rcni'nt  and  act  under  the  authority  uf  the  Kxt-cutive,  have 
advised,  aided,  and  encouraged  the  movement,  which  tcmii- 
nated  iu  forming,  what  they  call  a  constitution  and  a  State. 
Qeneral  Riley,  who  professed  to  act  as  civil  Governor,  called 
the  convention — cleteiinined  on  the  number,  and  distribntion 
uf  the  delegates— iipjtointed  the  time  and  place  of  its  meet- 
ing— was  present  during  the  Bcssion — aiid  gavo  its  proceed- 
ings his  npprotjation  and  sanction.  If  he  acted  without  au- 
thority, he  ought  to  have  been  trictl,  or  at  least  reprimanded, 
and  his  course  disavowed.  Neither  having  been  done,  the 
jircsumption  is,  that  his  course  has  been  approved.  This, 
of  itself,  is  RuHicient  lo  identify  the  Executive  with  his  acts, 
Hiid  to  make  it  iTspoiisible  for  them.  I  touch  not  the  »pics- 
tion,  whether  General  Rtley  was  appointed,  or  received  the  in- 
stmclions  under  which,  he  professed  to  act  from  tlie  prest^nt 
Executive,  or  its  predecessor.  If  from  the  former,  it  woold 
implicate  the  preceding,  as  well  as  the  present  admini»- 
tration.  If  not,  the  rcsponeibUity  rests  exclusively  on  thi 
present. 

I  It  is  manifest  from  this  statement,  that  the  Execntivc 
Dejmrtment  has  undertaken  to  perform  acts  preijaratory  to 
the  meeting  of  the  individuals  to  f  >rni  their  so  called  consti- 
tution nnd  government,  which  appertain  exclusively  to  Con-. 
grcss.  Indeed,  they  are  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the 
provisions  adopted  by  Congress,  w}u'n  it  gives  permission  ton 
territory  l-o  form  a  constitution  imd  govenunent,  iu  order  to 

be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

* 

Having  now  shown  that  the  assumption  upon  which  the 
Executive,  and  the  individuals  in  Califnrnirt,  acted  through- 
out this  whole  nOair,  is  unfounded,  unconstitutioniU,  and 
dangerous ;  it  remains  to  make  n  few  remarks,  in  wdcr  In 
show  that  what   has  been  done,  is  contmry  to  the  entire 
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practice  of  the  Gorcnimt^Dl,  IVoiii  tlit*  commcDccmpnt  to  the 
preseut  lixue. 

From  its  commencement  until  the  time  that  Michigan 
was  admitted,  the  |»racticc  was  unifomi.  Territorial  govera- 
naeois  wore  first  organized  by  Congress.  Tlie  Govornuiuut 
of  the  Unite<l  Stateti  appointed  the  goveruorSj  judges,  scc- 
retiirics,  niarshala,  and  other  ofliccrs  ;  and  the  iuhahitants  of 
iho  territory  were  reiircsented  hy  legislative  bodies,  whose 
acts  were  8iihject  to  the  revision  *jf  Congress.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  government  of  a  territory  applied 
to  Congi'CRS  to  permit  its  inhabitants  to  form  ii  eonsti- 
tutiou  and  government,  preiraratory  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  The  act  preliminary  to  giving  permission  was, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  iiiliabitants  were  sufficiently  nunier- 
OUB  to  authorize  them  to  be  formed  into  a  State.  This  wjib 
done  by  taking  a  cicnsus.  That  being  done,  and  the  nnm- 
her  jiroving  sufficient,  permission  was  gianted.  The  jict 
gnmting  it,  fixetl  all  the  pruHminiirirs — ilic  time  ami  place 
of  holding  tlie  convention  ;  the  ([ualilieutiun  of  the  voture ; 
establishment  of  ita  boundaries,  and  all  other  measures  ueces- 
eary  to  be  settled  previous  to  admission.  Tho  act  giving 
pemiission  necessarily  withdraws  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  8tate.-t,  and  leavos  the  inhabitants  of  the  incipient 
State  as  free  to  fi)rni  their  ctmstitution  and  government  as 
were  the  original  States  of  the  Union  after  they  had  declared 
their  independence.  At  this  stage,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  people,  in  legal  and 
constitutional  language.  Prior  to  this,  they  were,  by  thu 
old  acts  of  Congress,  called  inhabitants,  and  not  people.  All 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  with  the  right  of 
a  peojile  to  self-government. 

Michigan  wa.t  the  tirst  case  in  which  tliere  waa  any  de- 
partui-e  from  the  unifomi  rule  of  acting.  Hers  was  a  very 
slight  deiKirlure  from  established  usage.     Tbe  ordinance  ol 
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1787  8ecureU  to  Her  the  right  of  becoming  a  State^  whcL 
she  should  have  60,0<')0  iiiliiibitonts.  Owing  to  some  neglect, 
CoDgrcsH  deUyod  taking  (he  cenButt.  In  the  mean  time  her 
l»opul(ition  increased,  until  it  ultarly  exceeded  more  than  twice 
the  DumtH.'r  which  entitled  licr  tu  udtuisbion.  At  thiHHtugejiOie 
formed  n  constitution  and  govciiimcnt,  without  a  ceusuH  being 
taken  by  the  United  States,  and  Congress  waived  the  umis- 
eioD,  ns  there  was  no  doubt  she  had  moio  than  a  suiBcient 
nnmber  to  entitle  her  to  admission.  Sho  was  not  admitted 
at  the  first  ac»sion  sho  applied,  owing  to  some  dilHculty  re- 
Kpecting  the  boundary  between  her  and  Oliio.  The  great 
irregularity,  as  to  her  admituioti,  took  place  at  the  next  ses- 
sion— but  on  a  point  which  can  have  no  poBsiblo  connection 
with  the  case  of  California. 
\  The  ineguhiritlfs  in  all  other  uuBes  that  have  since  oc- 

curred, are  of  a  aiinilar  nature.  Tn  all,  there  existed  territo- 
rial gi>vennucuta  established  by  Cougress,  with  olBcers  ap- 
iwinted  by  the  United  states.  In  all,  the  territorial  gor- 
ernment  took  tlic  lead  in  calling  conventions,  and  fixing  the 
preliminaries  prepamtorj'  to  the  fonnation  of  a  constitution 
and  admission  info  the  Union.  They  all  recognized  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  uud  the  authority  of  Congress 
over  the  territories  ;  and  wherever  there  was  any  departure 
from  established  usage,  it  was  done  on  the  presumed  consent 
of  Congress,  and  not  in  defiance  of  its  authority,  or  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  over  the  territories,  lu  this 
res|>cct  California  siauds  alone,  without  usage  ur  a  single 
example  to  cover  her  case. 

It  belongs  now,  Senators,  to  you  to  decide  what  part  you 
will  act  in  rcferenco  to  this  unprecedented  transaction. 
The  Executive  has  laid  the  paper  pnrporting  to  be  the  Con- 
stitution of  California  before  you,  and  asks  you  to  admit 
her  into  tlic  Union  as  a  State  ;  and  the  question  is,  will  you 
•ir  will  you  not  advah  her  ?  It  is  a  grave  question,  aud  there 
rests  upon  you  a  heavy  i-espousibility.     Much,  very  much, 
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will  dcjiend  up<ra  your  decision.  If  you  admit  her,  yon  in- 
dorse aud  give  yourKiaction  U*  all  that  has  beeudone.  Are 
you  jircparcd  to  do  so  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender  youi 
power  of  legislation  for  the  territories — ^a  power  expressly 
vested  in  Congress  by  tiie  constitution,  txa  has  been  fully 
established  ?  Can  you,  consistently  with  your  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  surrender  the  power?  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  admit  thattho  inhabitants  of  the  territories  possess 
the  sovereignty  over  them,  and  that  any  number,  more  or 
less,  may  claim,  any  extent  of  territory  they  please  ;  may 
form  a  constitution  and  government,  and  erect  it  into  a 
State,  without  asking  your  permisjiion  ?  Are  you  prepared 
to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  tlio  United  States  over  what- 
ever territory  may  be  hereatler  acquired  to  the  Urst  adven- 
turers who  may  rush  into  it  ?  Arc  you  prepared  to  surren- 
der virtually  to  the  Executive  Department  all  the  powers 
which  you  have  heretofore  exercised  over  the  territories  ? 
If  not,  how  can  you,  consistently  with  your  duty  and  your 
oaths  to  support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the 
admission  of  C;difomia  as  a  State,  under  a  pretended  con- 
stitution and  government  ?  Again,  can  you  believe  that 
the  project  of  a  coustitutton  which  they  have  adopted  has 
tho  least  validity  ?  Can  you  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
State  in  reality  as  the  Htate  of  Calilbmia  ?  No  ;  there  is  no 
such  State.  It  has  no  legal  or  constitutional  existence.  It 
has  no  validity,  and  can  have  none,  without  your  sanction. 
How,  then,  can  you  admit  it  as  a  iState,  when,  according  to 
the  provision  of  the  constitution,  your  power  is  limited  to 
admitting  new  States.  To  bo  admitted,  it  must  bo  a  State, 
— and  an  existing  State,  independent  of  your  sanction,  before 
you  can  admit  it.  When  you  give  your  iicrmission  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  to  form  a  constitution  nud  a  State, 
the  constitution  aud  State  they  form,  derive  their  authority 
from  the  people,  and  not  from  you.  The  State,  before  it  is 
admitted  is  actually  a  State,  and  does  not  become  so  by  tho 
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uci  of  admimtion,  as  would  bu  th»  caee  with  Califorkia^ 
shuiilii  you  admit  hc:r  euutrary  to  the  cooHtitutional  prori- 
ainnii  und  estaUUhed  usage  berctufort;. 

The  S<.<tiat(jrK  ow  tlio  other  side  of  the  Chnmber  must 
punitil  mo  tti  makt*  a  t'vw  rcmurka  in  tUis connection  purtic- 
ularly  npplic&blc  lo  them, — with  the  exception  of  a  few  Se- 
nators I'toDi  tUc  South,  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chantber.—Whcn  theOreson  question  was  before  tUia  body, 
not  two  years  sincp,  you  took  (if  I  mistake  not)  univeiyally 
the  gniinul,  that  Con^^ress  had  the  sole  and  absolute  jxiwex 
of  legislating  li>r  the  territories.  How,  then,  can  you  now, 
after  the  abort  interval  which  has  elapsed,  abaudun  the 
ground  which  you  took,  and  thereby  virtnnllr  admit  that 
the  jiower  of  legislating,  instead  of  being  in  Congress,  is  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the-  territories  ?  How  can  you  jxislity 
and  Hunirtion  by  your  votes  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  which 
are  iu  direct  derogation  of  what  you  then  coutcnded  for  ?  But 
to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  present  time,  how  can  you. 
after  condemning,  Hlllo  more  than  a  year  since,  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  party  which  you  dofentcd  at  tho  last  election, 
wheel  round  and  support  by  your  votes  the  grounds  which, 
as  C5])lnin&l  recently  on  this  floor  by  the  oindidate  of  tho 
party  in  tho  last  election,  aro  identical  with  those  on  which 
the  Executive  has  acted  in  reference  to  California  ?  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  all  this  ?  Must  we  conclude  that 
there  is  no  sincurity,  no  faith  in  the  acta  and  declarations  of 
public  men,  and  tliat  all  is  nicrc  acting  or  hollow  pro- 
tcssion  ?  Or  arc  we  to  conclude  that  tho  exclusion  of  the 
South  from  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  is  an  object 
of  80  pammount  a  chamctcr  in  your  estimation,  that  light, 
justice,  constitution  and  conraslencj  must  all  yield,  vhua 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  our  exclusion  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  bo  douc  with  California, 
should  she  not  be  admitted  ?  I  answer,  remand  her  back  tc 
tho  territorial  condition,   as  was  done  in  Lhc  case  of  Ton- 
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n  the  early  atnge  of  the  Government.  Cougrcss,  in 
her  case,  had  cslHblished  a  territorial  government  in  the 
MBual  form,  with  a  governor,  judges,  and  other  ofiicen),  ap- 
{Minted  by  the  United  States.  She  was  entitled,  under  the 
deed  of  cession,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  as 
80on  as  she  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  territorial 
govemtnent,  believing  it  had  that  number,  took  a  census,  by 
which  it  apiM'iii-eil  it  exceeded  it.  Sbe  then  formoil  n  con- 
stitution, and  Hjiplied  for  adnitusiou.  CuiigR's^  refused  to 
admit  her,  on  tbe  ground  that  the  ceutiUH  should  bo  taken 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  bnd  not  determined 
whether  the  territory  should  bo  fonnoil  into  ono  or  two 
States,  as  it  was  authorized  to  do  under  the  cession.  She  re- 
turned quietly  to  her  territorial  condition.  An  act  wa« 
passed  to  take  a  census  by  the  United  States,  containing  u 
provision  that  the  territory  should  form  one  Statu.  All 
afterwards  was  regularly  conducted,  and  tjio  territory  ad- 
uutted  as  a  State  in  duo  forai.  The  irregularities  in  the 
case  of  California  are  immeasurably  greater,  and  ofler  much 
stronger  reasons  for  pursuing  the  same  course.  But,  it  may 
he  said,  California  may  not  submit.  That  is  not  probablo  ; 
but  if  she  should  not,  when  ahe  refuses,  it  will  then  be  time 
for  us  to  decide  what  is  to  bo  doue. 

Having  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the  Union,  I  retuni 
to  the  qucstiun  with  which  I  commenced,  TIow  can  tlie 
Uniou  be  saved  ?  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  cau 
with  any  certainty; and  that  is,  by  a  full  and  final  settle- 
mCDt,  on  the  principle  of  justice,  of  all  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  two  secliuUii.  Tlie  South  asks  far  justice, 
simple  justice,  and  less  she  ought  not  to  take.  She  lias  no 
compromise  to  ofler,  but  the  constitution  ;  aud  no  conces- 
siou  or  surrender  to  make.  She  has  already  surrendered  so 
much  that  she  has  Utile  left  to  surrender.  Such  a  settle- 
mcDt  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  remove  all  cause 
of  discontent,  by  sitisfyiag  the  South,  she  could  remain  hou- 
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ombly  and  safely  in  the  Unini],  nnd  thereby  jvstore  ibe 
Imrtuouy  and  fmtcriial  feeHa;;B  between  tho  soctiuns,  which 
cxistLHi  anterior  tti  the  Missouri  ogitntioa.  Nothing  clae 
c.nn,  with  nny  certainty,  finally  and  for  ever  settle  the  ques- 
tions lit  issue,  termiuate  agitation,  and  save  the  Union. 

But  can  this  be  done  ?  Yes,  easily;  not  by  the  weaker 
party,  for  it  can  of  itself  do  nothing — not  oven  protect 
itself — but  by  the  stronger.  The  North  has  only  to  will  it 
ti*  accomplish  it — to  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the  South 
an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do  her  duty 
by  causing  tho  stipulations  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be 
Ikithfully  fulfilled — to  cease  the  agitation  uf  the  slave  ques- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the 
cnntttitiition,  by  an  amendment,  which  will  rcstui'e  tu  the 
Kouth.  in  substance,  the  power  she  possessed  of  prutccting 
herself,  before  the  equilibrium  between  tho  sectiuus  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  this  Government.  There  will  be 
no  difticuUy  in  devising  sucli  a  pmviaion — one  that  will  pro- 
tect the  South,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  improve 
and  strengthen  the  Crovernmcnt,  instead  of  impairing  und 
weakening  it. 

But  \vill  the  North  agree  to  this  ?  It  is  for  her  to  an- 
swer the  question.  But,  I  will  say,  she  cannot  refuse,  if  she 
has  half  the  love  of  tho  Union  which  she  professes  to  have, 
or  without  justly  exposing  herself  to  tho  charge  tliat  her  love 
of  power  and  aggrandizement  is  fur  greater  than  her  love  of 
tho  Union.  At  all  events,  the  responsibility  of  saving  the 
Union  rests  on  the  North,  and  not  on  the  South.  The 
South  cannot  save  it  by  any  act  of  hers,  and  tho  North  may 
(Kive  it  without  any  sacrifice  whatever,  unless  to  do  justice, 
nnd  to  perform  her  duties  under  the  constitution,  shouUl  be 
regarded  by  her  as  a  uacrifice. 

It  is  tinje,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open  and 
manly  avowal  ou  all  sides,  as  to  what  is  intended  to  bo  done. 
If  the  question  is  not  now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
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ever  can  ht-ieafliT  lie  ;  iuul  wv,  as  the  a'presentatires  of  the 
Stales  of  tUis  Uniun,  regarded  aa  goveriiuieuta,  should  uomo 
to  u  distinct  undcrstaudiug  aa  to  our  respective  views,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  isauc  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  repreaunt  the  stronger  jiurt ion, 
ounnot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  principle  of  justice 
and  duty,  wiy  so ;  nnd  let  the  States  we  both  repi-escnt 
agree  to  sepiirate  flud  part  iu  peace.  If  you  are  unwillin>^ 
we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what 
to  do,  when  you  reduce  the  question  to  submisBion  or  resist- 
ance. If  you  remain  silent,  yoa  will  compel  us  to  infer  by 
yonr  act*  what  you  intend.  In  that  case,  Califomia  will 
become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  ns  to  in- 
fer that  you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
quired tcrritgrie«,  with  the  iutentioa  of  destroying^  irretriev- 
ably, the  eqoUibrium  Letweea  the  two  sections.  We  would 
bo  blind  not  to  perceive  in  that  case,  thnt  your  real  objects 
are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to  act 
accordingly. 

I  have  now,  Senators,  donr  my  duty  in  expressing  my 
opinions  fully,  freely,  and  candidly,  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
In  doing  so,  I  liave  been  governed  by  the  motives  which 
havo  governed  me  in  all  the  fitugcs  of  tlie  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  since  its  commeneeiuent.  I  have  exerted 
myself,  during  the  whole  period,  to  arrest  it,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  Raving  the  Union,  if  it  could  be  done  ;  and  if  it 
could  not,  to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  cast  my  lot,  nnd  which  I  sincerely  believe  has  jus- 
tice and  the  constitution  on  its  side.  Having  faithfully 
done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  both  to  the  Union 
uid  my  section,  throughout  this  agitation,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation,  let  what  will  come,  that  I  am  free  from  all 
responsibility. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Foote,  made  in  the  Senate,  March 
5th,  1850. 

piu.  FooTE  having  r'uwii  to  m&kv  some  e:Kp1anaUoQ,  took  Uui  oc 
casion  to  atiiniadvert,  wiih  no  little  asperity,  on  certain  portions  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  BjieecU  of  the  day  l>oforp-  (lie  being,  at  th«  time,  out  of 
hifi  Beat).  His  colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  rose  to  explain  tbo  views  of  Mr. 
C.  as  lio  understooj  them;  and  cooclmled'by  saying: — 

'*  These  nru  the  views  of  my  coUeagae,  aa  I  understood  him, — 
though  J  have  never  conferred  willi  him  concerning  them.  I  have 
chosen  to  reply  to  my  friend  from  MJMiaaippi,  without  conferring  with 
my  colleague ;  and  ax  ha  'a  now  present  (Mr.  0.  having  jost  en* 
tered  the  Cliamlier),  I  will  leave  to  himself  the  reference  whieh  I 
intended  to  hnve  made,  if  lie  Ind  not  appeitred  in  his  seat,  to  the 
other  comments  on  hio  speech  by  Oie  Senator  from  MliaisBippi.  I  bmv« 
no  doubt,  in  his  explanation,  h«  will  make  himself  understood.  Hv 
has  always  tliought  and  spoken  for  himself  with  intrepidity,  and 
requires  no  interpreter." 

Mu.  Cauiock  (in  his  sent).      Whnt  is  the  question   belbn  Uia 

Senate  ?     Is  there  any,  Sir  I 

The  VicB-pBKsiDENT.  There  is  no  question  landing.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  must  exprxsss  my  great  regret,  thai  a 
member  of  this  body,  in  my  absence  this  morniog — before 
the  honr  for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  ahotild  Imvo 
employed  himself  in  commenting  un  my  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  iniptirtimt  issues  now  uuder  discussion.  I  had  not  the 
o]iportunity  of  lioaring  tho  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Missist<i]>pi.  Did  he  accuse  mo  of  disunion  ?  Did  be  mean 
to  insinuate  tlmt  ? 

[Mr,  Foote  explained.  He  did  not  intend  to  charge  the  Senatm 
with  any  designs  hogtile  to  tJie  Union.  He  went  on  to  explain  hi& 
reasons  for  introJucingthesnbjet't,  and  commented  on  the  sn^^estioii. 
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that  an  ameuJtnoiil  to  ihe  eonsUlution  wan  nocewArj  to  protect  Uh 
riglits  of  tliti  South,  which  he  duolared  ho  did  not  think  requisite.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  My  friend  from  HtsstRsippi  might  have 
been  saved  from  the  neceasity  of  making  thef«!  hdIciiid  pro- 
tests that  ho  haa  never  tbllowe:!  a  lojLder — tbr  I  have  never 
pretended  to  be  the  loader  of  any  man.  When  \  speak,  I 
speak  fur  myself, — upon  my  individual  responsibility, — iiud 
not  for  tlic  Senator  from  Mississippi,  nor  any  other  Senator. 
Sir,  I  desire  that  my  words  shall  go  out  and  be  received  by 
the  jiubliL-  as  thuy  liUnd,  and  not  as  they  may  he  attcmptc<l 
to  bo  expkiued  hero  by  any  geutleuiau. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  unfortu- 
nately overlooked  the  character  of  my  remarks.  What  was 
the  great  object  I  had  in  view  ?  It  was  to  ascertaio  the 
cause  of  the  disquiet  which  prevails ;  and  could  I  overlook 
the  caose,  which  is  bo  obviously  tabs  traced  to  the  titter  ina- 
bility of  the  Sotitliern  States  to  defend  theniBelves  throujjh 
Congress,  ui>on  this,  or  any  other  subject,  up<m  which  the 
Northern  States  choose  to  act  ?  Could  tliat  be  overlooked .' 
It  is  the  great  and  manifest  cause.  If  we  had  the  same 
power  now  that  we  had  funnerly,  we  couhl  dcleud  nursolves 
here ;  but  that  power  is  gone,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  weak- 
ness that  the  South  feels— it  it*  the  conviction,  that  they 
cannot  dcleud  themselves  here,  which  has  caiieeU  the  deep 
excitement  that  prevails  in  this  section  of  the  Union. 
Could  I  overlook  that  ?  And  what  was  my  summing  up  ? 
It  was,  that,  unless  this  question  is  finally  and  fur  evi-r 
settled  now,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  settled  at  any 
future  time, — and  that  it  never  can  Imj  satisfactorily  settled 
unless  thn  cause  which  led  to  that  dlscjiiict  be  removed.  I 
Haid  nothing  about  sine  q\ia  noits — I  did  not  allude  to  any 
»%ne  qua  non.  That  Is  an  inference  of  the  Senator  from 
Missis-^iippi, — not  to  be  deduced  from  any  language  I  used. 

But   I  will  say, — and  T  say  it  boldly, — for  I  am  not 
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afraid  to  say  the  trutii  on  any  question, — that,  as  tUinga 
now  Etand,  the  Southern  Statea  cannot  remain  in  the 
Union.  When  tliis  question  may  be  settled, — ^when  we 
shall  ix>me  to  a  conntitutional  iiudoratji tiding, — is  a  question 
of  time  :  but,  ns  thiu^  now  stand,  1  aj>]ical  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  if  he  thinks  that  the  8outii  can  reinuin  iu 
the  Union  on  terms  of  equality  ? 

[Mr.  Foots.  We  cauuot,  uuluss  1I10  pending  cfiie^ttioas  nro  selUed ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  these  questions  mfty  be  wittled,  and  lionornbly 
seuJod,  nitbin  Icq  days'  time.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Docs  the  Senator  think  that  the  South 
can  remuiu  iu  the  Union  upon  terms  uf  eu^uality,  without  a 
specific  guaranty  that  sho  slioll  enjoy  her  rights  unmo- 
lested ? 

fMiu  FooTB.  I  thint  nho  may,  without  nny  preriou*  amendin«m 
to  llie  i:on«ntiUion.     There  Wftdiaagree.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Yes  ; — there  we  disi^ee  entirely  ;  and 
there,  I  think,  ho  disagrees  with  our  ancestors,  I  agree 
with  them.  They  thought  liberty  reqiured  guaranties ; — 
they  thought  tliat  it  requirctl  protection  ; — and  so  I  believe. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  nut  dwull  upon  this  topic,  which  has 
been  brought  up  iu  this  irregular  manner. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  accused  me  of  another 
thing, — -that  I  condemned  the  whole  North  in  the  gross,  a& 
being  hostile  to  tho  Soutli.  What  did  I  say  ?  I  stated 
that  there  were  three  divisions  of  sentiments  in  the  North 
on  tIu*  suhjuct.  The  first  (and  it  constitutes  but  u  small 
portion)  believes  the  institution  of  sUvery  immonil ; — a 
larger  portion  believe  it  to  be  criminal ; — and  all  believe  it 
to  be  a  hlut  upon  our  national  escutcheon.  Wluit  more  diil 
T  say  ?  I  said  that,  whenever  it  came  to  a  question,  all 
^larties  would  join  iu  fighting  against  the  South. 
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[Mr.  Foonc  Thia  piuaage  in  tlin  Sciiator'it  speecli  stnu-k  int.-  si 
bciDg  too  severe.     I  nm  very  glaj  to  liear  it  explaioed.] 

Mr.  Calhoos.  Kvery  portion  of  the  Nortii  cntertuiiu 
feelings  more  or  less  hostile  to  tltc  iSouth. 

[Mr,  Fdote.    1  cuDiiol  think  y^.} 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Mor«  or  less  hosiilc.  What  T  mean  is, 
— that  they  declaro  tlml  the  institution  is  &  blot  upon  otir 
Daiioual  esouteheoD.  Is  that  not  being  more  or  less  hos- 
tile P  and  is  there  a  Northern  man  who  will  riae  np  und 
rnoke  a  declaration  to  the  coutiar)'  ?  Sir,  I  must  cx])ress 
luy  deep  regret  that  ihc  Senator  from  Mississippi  shoxild 
think  it  proper  to  coll  on  me  in  this  irregular  way,  and  at 
this  early  stage,  for  un  explanation.  If  he  dlflfered  from  me, 
there  would  be  a  suitable  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, to  express  Ms  sentiments.  No,  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  dis<^iiso  the  fact,  that  this  feeling  in  the  North  ex- 
ists ;  and,  imlesa  there  he  a  provision  in  the  constitution  to 
protect  us  against  the  cousc(|uences,  the  two  sections  of  this 
Union  will  never  live  in  harmony. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  question  of  disunion.  I  talk  very 
little  about,  whuther  I  aiu  a  Uniou  luau  or  not ;  because 
I  put  no  confidence  in  i)rofe68iona — I  leave  it  to  my  acts  to 
determine  the  question.  Sir,  I  challenge  comparison  with 
any  man  here.  I  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  appeal  to  him,  if  there  be  any 
man  who  has  abstained  mure  carefully  fnim,  what  he  be- 
lieves, a  violation  v{'  the  cuustitution, — ur  whu  liiis  ever  been 
more  forward  to  arrest  all  iufmctions  of  that  instrument? 
It  is  in  vain  for  a  mtm  to  say  he  loves  the  Union  if  he  do<^ 
not  pivtect  the  constitution  ; — for  that  is  the  bond  that 
made  the  Union.  If  I  am  judged  by  uiy  nets,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  found  as  firm  a  friend  of  the  Union  as  any  mau 
within  it. 
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Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  points  1  liave  left 
imcx|ilaiuc'il.  If  my  friend  from  Mississippi  (for  I  will  still 
uill  him  my  friend)  wishes  for  exi)Ianation  upon  any  other 
point  I  shall  bo  glad  to  occomniodato  him. 

[Here  Mr.  Foote  rose  to  explnin,  miil  expressed  Iits  ngrtst  that  Iw 
luul  bceo  misuDdeKtood  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
(■oiiL-luded  by  declaring-  his  high  regard,  Ac] 

Mn.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  csLhibits^  1  think,  a  little 
imxicty  to  znisconBtmc  ; — at  all  events,  he  docs  not  coneitrac 
my  remarks  literally.  Ho  calls  my  atteDtiou  to  a  meeting 
in  New-York,  at  which,  he  says,  sontiments  were  expreesod 
that  were  favorable  t^t  the  South.  It  is  true  there  were 
many  Bentiments  expressed  there  that  I  approved  of,  but 
I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.  That  meeting  was  de- 
itigned  to  deprive  hb  of  all  our  rights  in  Califoraia — I  like 
to  attend  to  things,  and  not  to  the  names  by  whioh  they 
are  called.  Sir,  1  bbuuld  be  most  bapjiy  to  think  that  wc 
should  liave  the  voles  of  the  Senators  from  New- York,  and 
of  other  Senators  of  the  North,  in  iavor  of  preserving  our 
rights  in  California.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  treating 
the  subject : — one  is  by  speaking,  and  the  other  by  acting. 
Of  the.  two,  the  latter  is  the  most  efioctive.  I  bod  bopca 
that  this  discussion  would  go  on  regularly,  and  I  hope  it 
will  hereafter ;  and  If  any  Senator,  in  the  course  of  his  ro- 
raarkf!,  chooses  to  comment  upon  what  1  have  said,  I  tnist 
I  rfiall  have  health  to  dcfund  my  own  [wsition. 
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and  ft  View  of  Fok-yV  Stntiu-.     Bvo.     Clfth.  J^'.SO;  sheep,  $4.00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  ALBERT  KIDNEY  JOHNSTOK.     Bj 

hifi  Son,  Colonol  William  Preston  .IniissTON.  One  Ittrgo  f'vo  vol.» 
774  pagoB.  With  Maps,  u  fioe  Portrnit  on  St*e!,  and  8  fiill-l>Aeo  Illna- 
traiiotiK    Cloth,  $5.00;  sheep,  $r..O0;  half  torkey,  $7.00. 

DESTRUCTION  AND  RECONSTHUCTION »  PERSOKAI.  EX- 
I'KKIKNCES  OF  THE  LATE  WAK.  Br  RicnAtto  TATi-nu^ 
Licntcnaot-Generol  in  tbo  Confederal*  Army.    8vo.     Clotli,  $3.00. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTKK8  UP  FlTZ-liKKENt:  IIALLECK.     Edited 

by  JjiJdES  Gkant  Wii^soN^.  Two  Steel  Knsravin;-*.      Uinforni  willi 

Halleck's  I'ot-uid.      12iiio,  Cloth,  gilt  top,  t2.fi4>;    half  ojtlf,  ertra, 
$4.5U ;    UorM:co,  $0.00. 

The  Saue.  Lnrge-paper  Edition.  UlD&tratod.  Cloth,  $10.00;  morooco 
aotiquc,  $16.00. 

LIFE  ANO   LETTERS  OF  TltO-TIlS  GOLD  APPLETON.     Pre- 

j.arod  bySrsAS  IUle.    NMtlm  rurtruic.   12mo.   Clotli.  gill  lui),$l.T5. 

Ur.  T.  (J.  ApplctoD.  it  U  neetlle-^H  to  nay,  wns  well  kDovn  in  Bod4l  and  lilcranf 
circles  in  EufOfio  and  AmDrica,  and  dbii)i>guiabcd  ««  ono  of  the  best  convonso* 
tiODsliNli  of  the  Uar.  The  present  work  OQUlltfl  of  a  btofnupliical  akctcb,  ecloo- 
tiiins  frum  his  letters,  and  sotne  accouot  oi  hli  differeot  jounicTB. 

IJOVIS  PASTEtR:  HIS  LIFE  AND  LABORS.  By  liis  Sox-nc. 
Law.  Troiulatcd  from  the  I-'rcndi  by  Ijidy  CLAni  ElAsiii.To^f.  Wiih 
ma  lutroductiou  hj  Proftisnor  TvribAiJ..     12nm.     ('loth,  $1,26, 

"fttooe  tha  bU  ■tndlMof  M.  Vt^kmm  on  ni<4«ralw  illujinmrinr,  dova  tn  lito  mo*t  rteant 
iRTMtlntbuH  od  bjrdnpluiUa,  on  vtnilMt  4lHwaM.  and  >-a  \hr-  artiddal  ntltm  4f  \\i\mt  a>i- 
fevl*.  w  Mtliorar  ibMA  |MCM  bM  b«*n  sbl*.  K  dm  m  «rilr!CM  »lt.  at  iMft  W  hDoa-  la  Hs  prin- 
d|«l  devflofKnenu,  Uli  imtDtemipl^d  MiiM  of  idcvtlAe  eooqoMU."— ^>t»n  (b  /Vi/twv. 

**  A  TWnri)  Is  wklrb  Ui<>  TvrltJcB  of  Bdrace  an  radowed  vtib  tbe  tattrest  of  r<inwncr."~Pr>>- 

MEnoiRS  OF  NAPOLEONt  HIS  CODRT  AND  FAMILY.    By  the 

DucIk-s*  i»'AintA.\rEa  (Madattie  Jnnol).    2  vols.     12mo.    Ciotb,  $3.00. 

This  hook  i>uf>pli<>B  macr  valuahls  and  latcrvBtlog  details  tv^pectint;  the  Court 
and  Family  uf  Nnpoleon,  which  arv  found  In  no  other  work  The  mithor'n  oppnr- 
tunitiM  for  obncrt-aiion  wltv  tfxcellcDt  and  Ioor  cootinucit,  and  i>li«  has  avnilcd 
benclf  of  Uirra  e^o  ctTfctually  a-i  to  iirescril  tw  with  a  very  livrlv,  enicrtahiiup,  aiid 
readable  boalt,  tl»  well  9i  to  supply  itDportut  tDttcriali  for  luliuc  bistoriaoa  tunJ 
bMgraphvffl. 
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iba  wia  iMil  satf  •rimKlnl  but  wsIiwinMl.  nr»  twr  Um»o  vxtraontlairr  oppnmuillf**  wBtcb  ab* 
tiia  tsmad  to  m  mid  H«a<int  la  Ibne  *  Uetnotn.'  Tha  woft.  at  ■  wbule.  1*  «l  oaco  Um  BDMt 
IM«f«Khi(  aail  w  KkmU  danuwbir  Mmmcalar*  an  the  r4ianel(>r  of  HapoboQ  Ibat  baa  «r«r  ben 
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